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Paje 150, 3d line from the bottom, /or Thirteen Stales, read 
Colonies. 

Paje 151, note (a). By a treaty between the United States and 
Rnssia, ratified in 18f5, it was slipuialed that the former should 
form no establishment on the north*wcst coast of America, to the 
north of Lat. 54° 40' ; nor the latter to the south of the same par- 
allel. Bnt with regard to the territory lying between this parallel 
and the Oregon or Columbia rirer, there remain further conflict- 
ing claims between the United States and Great Britain, which are 
not yet adjusled. 

Note (i), page 151, is erroneously marked as if it were one of 
the notes added to the American edition. 
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BOOKLXXY. 

k 

DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA. 


Omeral Befledimse— -Origin of the Jlmeriains. 

» 

Thb liistoiy of geographical discoveries leads ns repeat* book 
cdly to the shores of the New World : we follow to them Xixxv. 
the ancient navigators of Scandinavia)* and, after seeing ’ 
the notices which they had collected, become lost or ob- nf wt u 
scured,f we again accompany the immortal Columbus toca. 
that continent which ought to have been honoured with his 
nam^.:^ We are now about to traverse, in the progress of 
description, the different regions of this part of the world ; 
but, conformably to our usual method, we shall, first of 
all, cast a glance over its original features, as well as the 
race of men by which it is inhabited. 

The spirit of system has sometimes exaggerated 
points of resemblance, sometimes the differences^ which Aioedca. 
have been supposed to bo* observable between America and 
the old continent. The external forms df the new conti* 

* See History of Geography, Book XVIH, 
rlbid, ' t Ibid. Book XXU. 

voi. v. 1 
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BOOK ncnt, it is true, strike ns at first sight by the apparent coii* 
xxxr. trast which they afford with tffe old. The immense island, 
■" composed of Asia, Africa, and Europe, viewed as onci en- 
tire, region, presents an oval figure, of which the greater 
diameter is considerably inclined to the equator; its out- 
line is pretty equally interrupted on both sides by gulfs 
and inland seas; and the rivers descend from each, in 
nearly equal proportions. In America, on the contrary, 
we perceive a lengthened, indefinable figure, abruptly cut 
short at the extremities, with the principal dimension run- 
ning almost in the direction of the poles ; two great penin- 
sulas united together by a long isthmus^, which, whether 
we consider its form, or the primitive rocks of which it is 
composed, bears no resemblance whatever to the isthmus 
between Aft*ica and Asia ; immense gulfs, the mediterranean 
seas of America, which open on the eastern side; on tho 
opposite coast, we perceive an unbroken shore, with only 
some slight indentations at the extremities; and, finally, 
the great rivers, almost without exception, flowing towards 
the Atlantic. 

Poiutsof . The actual diflTerences, nevertheless, disappear, dr at 
biance become less important, when, on contemplating tho 

common to general outline of the globe, wo perceive that America is 
ncnts?°"*'' merely a continuation of that belt of elevated land, which, 
under the names of the plateau of Caffi’aria, of Arabia, of 
Persia, and Mongolia, forms the spine of the ancient con- 
tinent, and, scarcely interrupted at Behring’s Straits, con- 
stitutes also the Rocky or Columbian Mountains, the pla- 
teau of Mexico, and the great chain o^ the Andes. This 
zone of mountains and plateaus— -like t^^vast ring, crum- 
bled and fallen back upon its encircled>|)lanet— presents, 
generally speaking, a declivity, shorter a^ more rapid on 
that side of the basin of the great AustroitPriental Ocean, 
of which tho Indian Sea constitute^ apart,* than on the side 
of tho Atlantic and Polar Seas. This, then, is the great 
leading feature common both to onp continent and the 


' Vo>, I. p. 74’ 
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othor-^ii feature in which the smaller apparent diflerenccs hook 
arc lost. ixxr. 

This correspondence and continuity of the two great 
islands of the globe, already leads us to reject the idea of term Aei/> 
the more recent origin of America— -an opinion which one 
is almost ashamed of being under the necessity of refut- 
ing, since it is contrary to the established laws of hydro- 
statics. Tet, how many opinions arc maintained in geo- 
logy, which are contrary to the laws of physics ! We must, 
theiTfore, repeat, that the level of the sea being necessa- 
rily, within a few feet, every where the same, no consider- 
able tract of c^^untry can either be more ancient, or, especi- 
ally, more recent than the rcst.^ The expression, JV*cix; 
Continentf ought merely, therefore^ to recall the chronologi- 
cal order of our hnowledgo. 

The general level of America in reality presents a re- Level ol’ 
luarkablc difference from that of the old continent. This 
difference does not consist in the greater height of its 
mountains; for, if the Cordilleras of Peru rise, hy some 
of their summits, twent)' thousand feet, wo are now almost 
certain that the mountains of Thibet attain an equal, 
and perhaps a still greater elevation. But the plateaus, 
which support these mountains, are separated in Ame- 
rica from tlie low plains by an extremely short and rapid 
declivity. Thus, the regiou of the CordiUeraSf and that Eiovatoi 
of the table land of Meacico — aerial, temperate, and 
lubrious tracts of country — come in immediate contact 
with the plmns watered by the •Mississippit the dmaaon, 
and the Pdf ana. JSven these plains, whatever may bo 
their nature— whether they are covered with tall and wav- 
ing plants, aa Mbd savannahs of the Missouri; or offer toijavan- 
the view, like the Llanos of tho Caraccas, a surface, at one 
time burnt up with the sun, and at another refreshed by 
tropical rains, imd elctlicd with superb grasses; or, in 
fine, similar to the Pampas^ and to the* Campos Parexis, 


- A. tic liuinboidt, Berliner Monut-Seiirift, t. XV, p. 191. Smith Bartor.':: 
^■a».iiicil llibtovy of Pciinsylvuiiia, t, I. p. 4. 

• I 
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BOOK they oppose to tlic fui’y of the 'veiiids their hills of inoving 
XXXV. saml, ifitcrmingled with stagnant ponds, and covered with 
’ saline plants — all of them preserve so very low a level as 
to he rarely interrupted by rising ground : for the ridge 
of the •Bpalachian or Jllleghany mountains, in North Amc« 
rica, and that of the Cordilleras of Bra%iU in South Arne^ 
rica, arc only connected with the great central chain of thp 
Cordilleras by plateaus of little elevation, or by mere ac- 
clivities, and inconsiderable eminences.^ 

From this vast extent of the American plains, results the 
immense length of the rivers which water tbut part of the 
globe. Of this, the following table may conv^^y an idea: — 

XENGTH AND COURSE OF AMERICAN RIVERS. * 
JBasin qf the Great Ocean. 

Columbia, or Tacoutche-Tasse, [or Oregon] 

San-Plielipe, (supposed course) 

Colorado . 

Unknown Basin^ 

Mackenzie, the Oungigah, {River of Peace) . * « C2Ji 

Basin qf' Jludson^s Bay, 

Shaskashawan, with the Nelson, (its mottt/i) • • 460 

Assiniboiii, with the Severn • 600 

Albany 230 

Basin qfthe AtlaniiCy (North America.) 

The River St. Lawrence, (from Ontario) 

Outawas, (its tribuiary ) . . • . . • 

Connecticut • • • . • • .,• 

Bacin of the Gulf qf Mexico, (subordinate to th0.Allailtic.) . 

Mississippi, (atone) - • ■ • ^ . 675 

Missouri, with the lower Mississippi • v- • •• 980 

i River Platte . 270 

Ohio 220 

Arkannas . . . • • • 


f Red River . . 1 ' . " . . .3.W 

Basin qf the Caribbean Sea^ (ss^mc.) 

Magdalena, . 260 


* See ‘The Levels ol’ ibe Contiuerns/ pi. 4. of vol. 1. of tiiU summary: <.v. 
Levels of Alexico. in the Atlas of M. de Humboldt. 


220 

176 

100 


Iien(!:tli in Iraf^ic.'* 
of 25 to a tlcgrui. . 

320 
. .300 

. 260 
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Hasia of Ike Atlantic^ (South America.) 

Lraglh ill Iva^iips 
oi' 25«to a dt-'gre^;. 


Orinoco 480 

Essoqiiibo 125 

Amazon, or-Maragnon looo 

r Ucayal, or Apo-Paro and Beni . . 450 

Yotaii • 250 

liirna 250 


fts tributaries, 


Parana-Giiza, or Madeira . . . 575 

’ Topayos .'510 

Xingii . 360 

Napo 220 

[^lio-Negro 325 

'J'oeantin, or River Of Grain-Para 500 

Paraiba • . . . . 180 

iSan- Francisco . • • . • . . • 425 

X*araiia, or Rio dc la Plata • ... . 710 

f Paraguay . . • • *. . 400 

] Pilcoiiiayo, (a tributary of the preceding) 310 

Vermejo 220. 

Salado 2.50 

(^fJraguay ' ^ 220 

Moyalo-Levou, or Colorado o 3C0 

Ciisii-Levou, or Negro • 180 


its tributaries, •{ 
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Owing, to 'this continuation of the sanle levels the rc- K olkuk.i 
spcctive beds of the rivers arc no where less distant from 
each other; for some are divided by mere ridges, and fre-^^^^- 
queiitly even these are deficient. Accordingly, many 
rivers mingle at the early part of their, course those wa- 
ters which are destined for different estuaries. Thus, the 
Orinoco, and '^tlie Rio Negro, a tributary to the Ama- 
zon, communicjate by the Cassiqtiiary ; and a similar 
branch unites the Rent and the Madeira. It appears cer- 
tain 'that, in the rainy 'season, a boat might pass from the 
tributary streams of the Paraguay into those of the Ama- 
zon, which wind along the elevated plain called Campos 
Faraxis. In North America, the same tirrumstance liasnreaf; 
produced an infinite number of lakes. Tlie Slave 
the Assinihoinf and the Winnipeg^ are surrounded by a 
hundred others, that are likewise of a very considerable 
and by many thousand lesser ones, winch in general 
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Two {»enc- 
ral cliin- 
atRs. 


Causes of 
the low 
tempera- 
•»nre. 


are bordered by a ridge oF rocks, like those of Finland. 
The country becomes less covered with water as we ad- 
vance towards the south. Still, nevertheless. Lake Supe- 
rior, Michigan, Buron, Erie, and Ontario, in Canada, 
form almost a sea of fresh water, whoso superfluous wa- 
ters precipitate themselves by the river Saint Lawrence, 
into the Atlantic Ocean. South America, under a more 
burning sky, sees its lakes rise and disappear with the 
rainy season. The Xarayes, and the Thera, are of tho 
number of these more or less periodical lakes; amongst 
which the Parima, better known, will one day take its 
place. / 

From this general division of America fnto lofty moun- 
tainous plateaus, and vei^ low plains, there results a 
contrast between two climates, which, although of an ex- 
tremely different nature, are in almost immediate proxi- 
mity. Peru, the valley of Quito, and the city of Mexico, 
though situated between the tropics, owe to their ele- 
vation the genial temperature of spring. They behold 
oven the Paramos, or mountai,^ ridges, covered with 
snow, which continues upon sproe of. the summits almost 
the whole year;- while, at the distance of a few leagues, 
an intense and often sickly degree of heat .suffocates 
the inhabitants of the ports of Vera Cruz, or of Guaya- 
quil. These two climates produce each a diflbrent sys- 
tem of vegetation. The flora of the torrid zone forms a 
border to tho fields and groves of Europe. Such a remark- 
able proximity as this, cannot faii of frequently occasion- 
ing sudden changes, by the displaiceineiittlpf these two 
masses of air, so differently constitutedii~^;general inconve- 
nience, experienced over the whole of Ainerica. Every 
where, however, this continent is exposed to-an inferior de- 
gree of heat. Its elevation alone explains ‘this facL as far 
as regards the mountainous region; liqt why, it may be 
asked, does it extend to low tracts of country ? To 
this an able observer makes the following reply : “ The 
trifling bioadth Of this continent; its elongation towards 
the icy poles ; the ocean, whose unbroken surface is s\vc]>t 
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by tiie •trade \rinds ; the currents of extremely cold >va- book 
4cr which flow from the Straits of Magellan to Peruj J'Xxv. 
the numerous chains of mountains abounding in the sources ‘ 
of rivers, whose summits, covered with snow, rise far 
above the ragion of the clouds ; the great number of im- 
mense rivers that, after innumerable curves, always tend 
ev.eH to the most distant shores ; deserts, but not of sand, 
and consequently, less susceptible of being impregnated 
with heat; impenetrable forests, that spraad over the 
plants of the equator, covered with rivers, and which, in 
those parts of the counti^ that arc the farthest distant 
from mountainti and from the ocean, give rise to enor- 
mous masses of^water, which are either attracted by them, 
or arc formed during the act of vegetation. All those 
causes produce, in the lower parts of America, a climate 
which, from its coolness and humidity, is singularly con- 
trasted with that of Africa. To these causes alone, must 
we ascribe that abundant vegetation, so vigorous and so 
rich in juices^ and that thick and umbrageous foliage, 
which constitute the chait'acteristic features of the new' con- 
tinent.”# • 

Assuming this explanation as sufficient for Sooth Ame- 
rica and Mexico, we shall add, witii regard to North 
America, that it scarcely extends any distance into the 
torrid zone ; but, on the contrary, as we shall see in the 
succeeding book, stretches, in all probability, very far 
into the frigid zone, and, unless the rovived hope of a 
North-West p^sage be confirmed, may, perhaps, reach and 
surround thi|,)^lQ i^lfi Accordingly, the column of frozen 
air attached to: this continent, is no where counterbalanc- 
ed by a column of '.'equatorial air. From this results an 
extension of tiie polar climate to the very confines of the tro- 
pics; and hence winter and summer struggle for the ascen- 
dency, and the se^ns change witli astonishing rapidity. 

From all this, hdWever, New Albion and New California ■ 
are happily exempt; for, being placed beyond the roach 


A. rio Humboldf. Tableaux de Ja Nature- 1« I. Trad.de M. Eyries'. 
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of tiic iVcezing winds, they enjoy a temperature analogous 
to their latitude. 

The productions of America ofier some peculiarities. 
The most indisputable of these, is its abounding so re- 
markably with gold and silver, which are met with even on 
the surface of the soil, but principally in veins of the schis- 
tose rucks, which compose the Cordilleras of Chili, of rrru, 
and of Mexico. Gold is met with in the greatest quantity 
in the former of these regions, and silver jii the latter. To 
the north of the mountains of New Mexico, the plains, mrsa- 
dows, and little clusters of rocks, frequently contain vast 
beds of copper. Before we inquire how it happens that the 
New Continent is distinguished for such iinmensc mineral 
riches, it would no doubt bo well to enquire whether or not 
the interior of Africa conceals similar metalliferous regions ; 
nay, whether even that of Asia did not formerly contain 
what, in the present day, is exhausted ? Taking tor grant- 
ed that America is decidedly superior in this point of view, 
it must, nevertheless, bo avowed, tb^t the situation of its 
minerals, the])osition of its mines,^^ and the other circum- 
stances of its physical geography, have not hitherto been de- 
scribed witli so much care, as to enable us to indicate the 
cause of this siiporiority. 

In America, as in all other regions of the world, the 
animal tribes appear to bear a prop^irtion, b itli in their 
number and their size, to the extent of the country which 
has given them birth. The musk ox, the bison of North 
America, and the Magellanic ostrich of South. Ame- 
rica, equal in size their corresponding 8peci|m !/pf the old 
world ; tho elk or stag of New California\o]eyon attains a 
gigantic magnitude; but all the other ^^hadrupeds, such 
as the lama, the guanaco, the jaguar, and tl;e anti, yield in 
size as well as strength to tlie same description of animals 
in Asia and Africa. This fact^ however, is by no means 
exclusively confine^ to the New Continilliit* The animals 
of New Uolland with which we are acquainted, hrb again 
smaller than those of America; and the same decrease of 
animal life mijp;ht no doubt be remarked • between New* 
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HollaMtl ainl Madagascar, if tho present state of our know- ix^v. 

• ledge enabled us to draw siicli a parallel. ^ 

Vegetable life, wliirh depends on moisture, sliows, on Vegetable 
tbe contrary, over the greater part of America, a singular lioTi's”'* 
degree of vigour. The pines that shade the Coluiiibia, 
whose tops rise |ierpenilicularly to a height of three hundred 
fpet, deserve to be considered as tlie giants of the vcgctablo 
world. Nest to these might be named the plantain and 
tulip trees of the Ohio, baving a circumference of fi*um 
for/y to fifty feet. The low parts of the country, both in 
South and North America, are covered with extensive 
forests-; and yet, nevertheless, the barrenness of one part 
of the region of the Missouri, of the plateaus of New 
Mexico, of the Llanos, of the Caraccas, of the Campos 
Taraxis, and of the Pampas; or, in other . words, of fully 
one quarter of tliis continent, ought to deter us, in respect 
to its vegetation, from employing, all those exaggerated 
expressions which are servilely copied from one description 
to another. 

Tbe absolute differeobe that exists between a great num- Voi:uliarit> 
her of the animals and vegetables of America, and those of 
the^old world, constitutes a fact of a moi‘e positive nature. 

With the exception of the bear, the fox, and the rein-deer, 
which endure with impunity the rigours of the frigid zone; 
except the seal and the whale tribes, inhabitants of all tho 
shores, aiid of tho Didelphis,* probably introduced into 
Peru by a colony from the islands of . the Great Ocean — all 
tlie* animals of both Americas appear to form particular 
species, o.c,'Lftt least, distinct races. Even the American 
l%in-deer, br ibe has never been seen in Siberia. 

The ortginafis a variety of our stag: but the latter never 
passes the southern latitudes of Siberia. The same remark, 
is applicable tb the great wild sheep, said to be met with 
in the interior of ..California. The bison, and the musk 
o.x, which pas^turo' iTrom the lakes of Canada to the seas of 
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BOOK California ; the cougouar and jaguar, whose roars I'esuund 
in distant echoes, from the entrance of the Rio del Norte 
■ to the farther bank of the Amazon ; the anti, or tapir, 
conveying a faint sketch of the elephant ; the pecari, and 
the patira, bearing a resemblance to the wild boar; the 
cabiai, agouti, paca, and other species analogous to the 
hare ; the ant-eaters, tamanduas, tamanoirs, all devourars 
of insects ; the indolent and feeble sloth ; the useful lama, 
with the vigogne; the light sapajou' the noisy parrot^ 
and the gaudy serpent, all differ essentially from thcAe 
very animals of the old continent to which they make 
it”laiiDais closest approach. All the animals thna peculiar to 
'America, form, like those of New Hollafld, a distinct 
family, and evidently are aboriginal in the country which 
they inhabit, ^’ould any one, in fact, attempt to wfflrm, 
that the cougouar and jaguar have swum across thither 
from Africa ? or, can it be supposed that the touyou,^ 
borne on its feeble wings, could have traversed the Atlan- 
tic Ocean ? Certainly no one will maintain that the animals 
of Peru and Mexico could have piissed from Asia into 
America; since none of them can live in the frigid zone, 
which they must, first of all, have necessarily crossed. It 
is equally impossible to suppose, that all the animals ex- 
isting on the globe, are derived from America ; and, con- 
sequently, those who would place the terrestrial paradise on 
the banks of either the Amazon or La Plata, would make 
just as little progress in this investigation as they who qs- 
sign it a situation on tlie Euphrates. Nothing, therefore, 
remains, but the accommodating resource. pf.R^ttBmendous 
convulsion of nature, with a vast tract of county swallow- 
ed up by the wav^s, which formerly united' America with 
the temperate regions of the old world. Such^ conjectures 
as these, however, being devoid of ail historical support, 
do not merit a moment’s consideration. Consequently, we 
annot refrain from admitting, that the animals of Arne- 
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rica orJj^inatcd on the very soiI» which, to this present day, book 
they still inhabit.* bmv. 

This origin once admitted, we must direct our attention . . . 

. • .. ■ • ■ • 1 • Aiialoffics 

to a circumstance which is common to both contineuts. and differ- 
Those species which, in America, represent the lion and 
tiger, inhabit the torrid zone, and seem to derive from the 
heat of a burning climate the ferocity with which they are 
animated.' In the same country, the form of the anti or 
tapir, slightly recalls to our recollection that of the ele- 
phant; thus the prolongation of the cartilages appears to 
belong to the torrid zone. The' birds with imperfect wings 
and irregular .plumage ; the ostrich of Africa, and the cas- 
sowary of ]^ew-Holland, seem to claim a natural kindred 
with the touyou of South America; The large insects, 
the enormous reptiles, and the birds with splendid and Va- 
riously coloured feathers, people the warmer regions of ei- 
ther continent. The climate of their temperate regions 
seems to have produced the same effects on the lower ani- 
mals. The two varieties of the ox that inhabit the pla- 
teaus of California and tlie savannahs of the Missouri, 
have neither the habits nor the characteristic features of 
the ferocious buffalo of Caffraria. The wild sheep, and 
the lama — ^that intermediate animal between the sheep and 
the camel— like their prototypes on the old continent, de- 
light in the pastures of the desert. In the two worlds, 
there is a resemblance in every thing, but notliing is iden- 
tically the same. 

These reflections lead ns to a very difficult question. FofisU 
The race df;'apiipdls bf which there no longer exist any 
individuals: in the present day, and with which we are ac- 
quainted' only by means of the fossil bones that are disco- 
vered in the eartt, belong, in general, to an order of things 
very differeni^fi^ the actual condition of the globe, and 
anterior to the existence of man. May there not, however, 
be an exception in favour of the fossil elephant of the Ohio, 

''' Mylius, (1c Origine Anlmaliiim, ct MiRrationc Ccnliiinu p. fronpvn 
7f;67, RiifTon. of.-, rtp. 
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and of tlic mogatlicriiim of Paraguay ? Buried in 'inobilo 
and siipeiTirial strata, the remains of these animals may 
"have belonged to a rare which became extinct at a compa- 
ratively iiiodern epoch. An exact description of the situa- 
tion ill which these fossil remains have been found can alone 
decide the question. 

After having admitted an animal creation peculiar to 
America as well as to Ncw-Holland, ought we likewise 
to conclude, that the Americans are a distinct rare of peo- 
ple? We are not, it is true, obliged to discuss thissiii- 
ject, as it is not within the bounds of positive history ; for 
no history ascends to so remote a period. We ought, nc- 
vcrtheless, to admit, as an established fact, that titc Ame- 
ricans, whatever tlicii^ origin may be, constitute, in the 
present day, by their physical characters, not less tlian by 
their ])eruliar idiom, a race essentially dilTereiit from the 
rest of mankind. The truth of this proposition has been 
demonstrated by a long series of physiological observations. 
The natives of this part of the world are, in general, of a 
large size,^ of a robust frame, aVid a well proportioned 
jgiirc, free from defects of organization. Tliclr complex- 
ion is of a bronze, or reddish copper hue — rusty-coloured 
as it were, and not unlike cinnamon or tannin. Their hair 
is black, long, coarse, and shining, but not thickly set on 
the head. Their beard is thin, and grows in tufts. Their 
forehead is low, and their eyes are lengthened out, with 
the outer angles turned up towards the temples ; the eye- 
brows high, the cheek-bones prominent; the nose a little 
flattened, but well marked; the lips extended, and their 
teeth closely set and pointed. In their mouth, there is an 
expression of sweetness which forms a striking contrast with 
the gloomy, liarsli, and even stern character 0f their coun- 
tenance. Their head is of a square shape, and their face 
is broad, without being flat, and tapei^s towards the chin. 
Their features, viewed in profile, ai*e prominent, and deep- 
ly sculptured. They have a high chest, massy tiiighs. 


*■ miinjiM'.l'arli, I’l' V'lriotato. p. 
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ami arritcrl legs, tlicir foot is largo, and llioir wijolc body book 
sfjiiat and tliirk sot.* Anatomy likewise enables us to as- I'XXv. 
certain that in tlic cranium, the sitperriliary arches are — — — 
more strongly marked ; the orbits of the eye deeper j tlio 
clieek-botios more rounded, and better defined ; the tempo- 
ral bones more le\el; the branches of the lower jaw less di- 
verging: the occipital hone not so convex; and the facial 
line more inclitied than atiiong the Mongol race, with whom 
it has been sometimes atieiepted to conroond them. The 
Sht|pe of the foreln’a.l and of tlie i.’i tex most frequently dc- 
])ends on the employment of artificial means ;f but, indepen- 
dently of the custom of disfiguring the heads of infants, there 
is no other people in the world in whom the frontal bone is 
so much flattened above 4 generally sjieaking, the skull is 
light. * . . 

Such are the general and distinguishing characteristics Anoiuauet. 
of all the American nations, with the exception, perhaps, 
of those who occupy the polar regions at its two extremi- 
tics.$ The Hyperboreah Esquimaux, as well as the South- 
ern Puelches, arc beloy the middle stature, and in their 
features and figure present the greatest resemblance to 
the Samoides.|| The Abipones, and still more especially, 
the Patagonians, attain a gigantic height. This strong 
and muscular codstitiitiun of body, together with a tall 
figure, is in a certain degree met with among the natives 
of Ciiili, as well as among the Carribbeans who inhabit 
the plains of the Delta of the Orinoco, as far as the 
sources of the Rio-filanco,^[ and amuiigst the Arkansas, 

Hlumenbtticbf p. 146* 194. 283. Humboldt, Essai pol. sur la IVouvello 
l^spagne, tom; L p. 381 ; ed. in ‘Svo. Felix dc Bcaujnur Apci i;ii ties Euts-Uoi^y 
I>. 173. 

t Blunienbd^h, p, 218. 

j: A. de Humbol^tj tom. I. p. 397, 398. 

V G. Forster’s Voyage Itt the Nortb-West Coast of America, III, G5. Ulloa':; 

Historical and Physical JNotice on South America, 11. Vatcr on the populai'oo 
of America, 62 and 63,' * 

II Hcariic’s Voyage to the North Jren, 157. Ch.r'.clcvoiw 4". 

A. de Humboldt. I. 331. 
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BOOK ^/lo ara osleenied among the liaiidsomost savages of this 
continent.* 

Colours of reasoning upon the causes of the variety of colours 
the skin, of thc human skin, are here at variance with obsen'ation ; 
because the same copper or bronze hue is, with some slight 
exceptions, common to ainiost all.tiie nations of America, 
without the climate, the situation, or the. mode of lining, 
appearing to exercise the slightest influence. ' Will the Zain> 
bos, formerly denominated Carribbeans, of the Island of St. 
Vincent, bo cited in opposition to this opinion ? They L'x- 
lialcd, in fact, that strong and disagreeable odour which 
seems to belong peculiarly to the negro.f Tjieir black skin 
presented that silky softness to the touch, which is'so parti- 
cularly observed among tiie Caffres ; but they were descend- 
ed from a mixture of the natives with a race of Africans.^ 
The true Cambbeans are red. 

The colour of the natives of Brazil and of California, 
is deep,$ although the former inhabit the temperate zone, 
and tlie latter live near the tropic! .The natives of New 
Spain, says M. de HumbDldt*|| ai^ darker coloured than 
the Indians of Quito and of New Granada, who inhabit 
a precisely analogous climate. .We even find that the na- 
tions dispersed to the north of the Rio Gala, are browner 
than those that border on the kingdom of Guatimala. 
The people of Rio. Negro are darker than those of thc 
Lower Orinoco, yet the banks of the foimier of these two 
rivers enjoy a cooler climate. In the forests of Guiana, 
especially near the sources of the Orinoco, there exist se- 
veral tribes of a whitish complexion, who hevfp have min- 
gled with Europeans, and are surrounded % other na- 
tions of a darkbrown.^ The Indians wlu^ iii the torrid 

Charlevoix, VI. 165. - v ' 

1 Thibault de, Chanvalon, Voyage a la Martiniquei pb 44.' Biot, Voyage 
•\e la Franco cquinoxialc, 352. Blumenbacli, p. 1^0 and 181. 

Leblond, Voyage aiix* Antilles, tom. I. chap. 9. 

Blumenbacb, 147. j| L. c. JI. chap. VI. pas&lir.. 

ITi.'inbnldt, 1. r, I. p. 380 
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aono^ inhabit tlio most elevated table land of the Cordil* Aq|c 
• leras of the Andes ; those who, under the 45° of south lati- ’•xzv. 
tude, live upon fish in fhe islands of the Archipelago of '" 
ChoaoB, have a complexion as much roppeivcoloiired as thej 
who cultivate under a burning snn the uan<.i<a in the nar- 
^west and deepest valleys ul the equinoctial regions. 'I'o 
•this it mu9t be added, that the Indians who inhabit the 
mountainawe clothed, and were so long before the con- 
quest, while the aborigines that wander on the plains arc 
perfectly naked, and, consequently, are always exposed to 
'he perpendicular rays of the sun. Every where, in Bborl, 

J!: is found that the colour of the American depends very 
little on the iucal situation which he actually occupies ; and 
never, in the same individual, are those parts of the body 
that afe constantly covered, of a fairer colour than thuso 
that are in contact with a hot and humid air. Their 
infants are never white when they are born; and the In- 
dian Caziques, who enjoy a considerable degree of luxury, 
and who keep themselves constantly dressed in the inte- 
rior of their habitatiqps, have all the parts of *heir body, 
with the exception of the palhis of thrir hands and the 
soles of their feet, of the saine brownish red, or copper 
colour. , 

This deep tji^continuM to be met with as far .as the 
remotest coast that borders on Asia. *It is only unSbr the‘'°'“^‘ 

54° 10' north latitude, at Clpak bay, in the midst of In- 
dians with a copper-coloured skin, small and very long 
eyes, that a tribe is thought to have been distinguished, 
who have , large eyes, European features, and skin of a 
lighter colour than that of even our oqrn peasants. Micbi- 
kinakou, the chief of tho Miamis, spoke to M. Yolneytt 
of Indians ip Canada, who only become brown by expo- 
sure to the sun, and by rubbing their skin with fat and 
the juices of herbs. According to Miyor Pikr,t the in- 
trepid Menomenes are distinguished fo(; the beauty of their 

'■ Tableau ties Etats-Unis< 1. 11. p. 435 
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icatuiM^s, by then* large ami expressive eyes, and by u com- 
plexion of a clearer tint than any of the other hordes of 
the Ciiippeways. The expression of tlieir countenance at 
once breathes sweetness, and a noble independence. They 
are all of them finely formed, and are of a middle stature. 
The Li-I*anis,* who, to the niimber of about 800 warriors^ 
wander iVoni tlic banks of tiu? Rio-Grande to the intcrioi^ 
of the pro\ince of Texas, in New Mexico, have light han* 
and. in general, arc fine looking men. Acc 
Adolphus Decker,! who, in 1664, accompanied I 
admiral rErmite round Cape Horn, people are 
met with at 'I'erra del Fiiego, who arc boyn w 
who paint their bodies red and other colours, 'i ifl- 
fling anoniiilieS) however well authenticated, would only 
tend still more strongly to prove, that, notwithstanding the 
variety of climate and elevation inhabited by the difTcrent 
races of mankind, nature never deviates from the laws un- 
der which she has acted for many thousand. years. 

The beard, wliicli travellers formerly refused to the 
Americans, is at last restored and (confirmed to them in 
the present day. The Indians who inhabit the torrid 
zone and South America, have generally a small beard, 
which becomes larger by shavipg. Stsl^, however, there 
arc mpiy individuals who haro neither l^'.tt'd nor hair on 
any paii -of their person except their head. Oalciio:j; in- 
forms us, that among the Patagonians there are many old 
in<‘n who have beards, although they are short and thin. 
Almost all the Indians in the environs of Mexico, wear 
small inustachios, which modern travellers have likewise 
discovered among the inhabitants of the north-west coast 
of America. When we collect together, .and compare all 
tliese difiereiit facts, it appears a conclusive inference that 
the Indians liave a larger quantity .of beard, in proportion 
to their distance from tlie equator. Besides, this apparent 
want of beard is a -distinguishing feature which does not 

^ Iilcm. II. 145. i Laborde, Hist, des Navig. I, 244. 5/V, 

.• Viaje al Estreehn dc Magellanes, p. 33T- • 
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exclusively belong to the Americans. Many hordes of book 
tastern Asia, the Aleutians, and, especially, some nations 

African negroes, have so very little beard that one " ' * 
iniglit almost bo tempted to deny altogether its existence. 

Tlie negroes of Congo and the Caribs, two remarkably 
1‘o^iist races of men, who are o/teii of a colossal size, prove 
tlicit it is nothing more than a. physiological dream to look 
'ui a beardless chin as a certain indication of degeneracy 
steal weakness in the human species, 
physiological characters undoubtedly establish a The Amc^ 

. itv between the Americans and the Mongol race, a'n^of 

tL. northern and eastern parts of Asia; as na- 

wQi , tl r th/* fairest of the natives of Polyne- 

sia, aiidyi. t. archipelagos of Oceanica. This re- 

semblance, however, which does not extend beyond the mere 
colouit, cannot apply to the more essential parts, — the cra- 
nium, the hair, and the profile. If, in the system of the 
unity of the human species, the Americans be considered as 
a branch of the Mongol race, it must be supposed that, dur- 
ing an almost countless succession of ages, it has been sepa- 
rated from its parent trunk, and subjected to the gradual 
influence of a peculia^limate. 

Next to physioloji^al characters, language is the most inquio; 
indisputable pro«C^ the common origin of different nations. us^angua« 
It is irom^he languages of America that the most positive 
indications have been supposed to be derived of that emigra- 
tion of the ^people of Asia, to which the population of the 
new world has been ascribed. Mr. Smith Barton w*as the 
first who gave any thing like consistence to this hypothesis, 
by comparing together a great number of different Ameri- 
can and Asiatic idioms.# These analogies, as well as those 
which had been collected by the Abbe Hervas,f and M. 

Vater,:!: are, no doubt, too numerous to be looked upon as 
the more result of chance $ and yet, after all, as M. Vater 

• 

* Smith Barton, New Views, &c- 
t Hervas, Dlctionnaiire Polyglofte, p. 3S, etc. 

Vate% on the population of America, p. 155. 
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HOOK remarks, Ikey iirove notliing beyond single commu/iioatioiiK, 
xsxv. and partial emigrations. Of geographical connexion, they 
are almost completely destitute,* and, without this concate- 
nation, how is it .possible to deduce from them any rational 
conclusion ? 

We have revised the researches of the three above namjed 
learned individuals, and, although we have not any very 
extensive materials at our disposal, we obtained results 
which, at one time, led ns to believe, that we were on . 
point of demonstrating, as an historical truth, the enti ciy 
Asiatic origin of the languages of America. 

Origin of At first, we discovered the undeniable geograjdiical con ■ 
unVAmeri- wany tl*® principal words, tnat have benu 

van words, propagated from Caucasus and the Ural mountains, to the 
Cordilleras of Mexico and Peru. Nor is it to be imagined 
that these are mere syllables, which we force into a resem- 
blance by dint of etymological dexterity | for, they are en- 
tire words, disfigured only by terminations, or the in- 
flexions of sound, and of which our readers might almost 
trace the steps of emigration. The most striking objects 
in the heavens, and on the earth ; the most interesting re- 
lations of human nature; the earliest wants of life; — such 
arc the links by which many of the ItUigaages of America 
arc connected with those of Asia. affinities oven, 

of a more metaphysical description, are obserriod in the 
pronouns and numerals. Here, however, the chain is more 
frequently broken. ^ But, this is not all ; during our re- 
searches this geographical concatenation has often present- 
ed itself under the form of a double and triple line of com- 
munication. Sometimes these lines are confounded to- 
gether at intermediate points, about Behring’s Straits 
and in the Aleutian Islands; but they are distinguished 
by their terminal links. The number of established 
analogies is more than double what had been previously 
observed. In fact, it is not a single denomination of the 
sun, the moon, the earth, the two sexes, the parts of the 
human body — which has passed from one continent to the 
other: there are two, three, four, denominations, derived 
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roui lamgyages of Asia^ acknowledged to belong to differ- Aoo&* 
nt roots.*' ixxv. 

So many unlooked for affinities — and sucb« too, as bad 
ot been detected by our predecessors, might almost have 
induced tis to maintain, with a certain degree of confidence^ 
tl|e purely Asiatic orgin of many of the languages of Ame- 
rica. H’ji, sincerely devoted to the interests of truth, we 
't attempt to erect an imposing and hazardous asscr- 
''c mere basis of our own observations, — on the 
will candidly avow, that the analogy between 
I. 'he two continents, although raised by our re- 

scitri ” degree of certainty and importance, mere- 

ly- ajith .s iu draw tbe following conclusions : — 

1st, A> ac tribes, connected by descent and idiom with 
the Fins, the Ostiacs, the Permian, and Caucasian nations, Karcbc?. 
have Emigrated towards Aineri£a, by following the coasts 
of the Frozen Sea, and by crossing Beliring^s Straits. This 
emigration extended to Chili and Greenland. 

2(1, Asiatic tribes, connected by descent and by idiom with 
the Chinese, the Japanese, the Ainos, and tlie Kourilians, 
have passed into Ammca, by proceeding along the shores 
of tlie Great. Ocean, ^lis emigration extended at least as 
far as Mexico. 

nd, Asiatic connected by descent and idiom with 

the 'rntiyiMpwB- the Mantchoos, the Mongols, and the 
Taiiiars, have extended themselves, by following the heights 
of the two continents, as far as Mexico and the bay of 
Apalachia. 


4th, None of these three emigrations have been sufficient- 
ly numerous to efface tbe original character of the indigen- 
ous nations of America; The languages of this continent 
have received their development their grammatical forma- 
tion, and their syntax, independently of all foreign influence. 

5th, These emigrations have taken place at an epoch at 
which tbe Asiatic nations only knew liow'to count as far 


CoasuU the following 7 able of the Gccg’ nvh-ieal Conrteefion of fhe Lcn 
ofAmBrictt Asia, 
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a.s tw^u, oi‘> at most, three, and had not coniplct^y donned 
the proiioiiiis of their languages.'^ It seems probable that 
the emigrants of Asia brought with them merely their dogfo, 
and, perhaps, their hogs ; and tliat they knew liow to con- 
struct canoes and huts; but tlicy did nut give any particular 
name to the divinities which may have been the objects of their 
worship, nor to the constellations, nor the mon4iis of the 
year. 

6ih, Some Malay, Javanese, and Polynesian words n. ^ 
have been conveyed to South America by a colony from 
Madagascar, with greater facility than by the Grca,. Oce iii, 
where the w'inds and currents do nut favour an easterly 
navigation. v • 

7t/(, A certain number of African words appear to have 
been introduced by the same channel as the Malay and 
Polynesian terms ; neither the one nor the other, however, 
have yet been detected in sufficient numbers to form thc/ 
basis of an hypothcsis.f 

6th, Thc words of the European languages which seem 
to have passed into America, are derived from the Finnish, 
and Lcttcn:|: languages ; and are uonnccted with thc new 
continent by the Permian, Ostiack and Toukagirc. No- 
thing in the- Persian, German, or ^^tic; nothing in thc 
Bhrmitic$ languages, or in those of wj^ c * r Asia ; nothing 
in those of northern Africa, indicates formerv^igrsttions 
towards America. 

This is the result of our researches and of those of .our 
predecessors. Some Asiatic idioms have penetrated into 
America; but the general aggregate of the languages of 
this continent — like thc race of people by which they are 
spoken — pitiseiits a distinct and original character. Wo 
will now proceed to consider their general affinity. 

See thc numbers anil the pronouns in the table. 

't See the note at the end of the table. 

I A dialect of Lithuania, spoken in Hiea, Courland, Jager, and Livonir. 
Zei lungs, cap.6S4. 

* See vol. 1. p, 570. 
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Ainoifg tlic prodigious number of very difterojit itiiosr/i rook 
pdiich are iVict with in the two AiUci'icas^ some of them ex- i-xxv. 
te‘«d themselves over a vast expanse of country. In Soiitli “ ’ 

• 1 ••• • I tlri‘ 

America, Patagonia and Ciiili apiicar, in some ineasiirv, 
to possess only one single language. Dialects of the Ian- 
gpagooftlic Guaranis are diffused from Brazil to Itio Mc- 
gro, an;* ,'veii, hy means of the Omagua idiom, as far 
as Qrico itself. '|'here is an analogy between the Iniigaa- 
of the Lule and of the VUelaf and a still greater be- 
tween those of Aymar and of Sapibocona, which decidedly 
Iia ire air .lost the same numeral terms. The ^mchua Ian- 
gudge, the oi'iqcipal one of Fern, partakes equally with' 

lasti nientiuttcd in many numeral terms, exclusive of 
the analogies which it offers with the other languages of 
the neighbouring country. The idiom of Maipuri is inti- 
mately connected with those of Ouipvnavi and of Caveri. 

It has likewise considerable affinity with the Avanah, and 
has given rise to the idioms of Meepure, of Parciic, of 
Chirrupa, and of many ethers that are spoken on the banks 
of the Rio Negro, the ^higher Orinoco, and the Amazon.* 

The Caribbeans, after naving exterminated the Cabres, ex- 
tended their languagfi^ith their empire, from the equator 
to the Virgin islan^.# According to the assertion of a mis- 
sionary, the ffp%^-^languago enabled him to communicate 
withpjalL!^ natives of this coast, the Cumangoles alone 
oxcepted.f Gily considers the Caribbean as the parent 
language of twenty others, and particularly of that of 
Tamanaca, by which he was able to make himself under- 
stood almost everywhere on the lower Orinoco.^ The 
Saliva language is the original of the Ature, Piaroa, and 
Quaqua idioms; and the Taparita comes from the Oto- 
mam. 

In North America, the language of the Axtequas extends ^'onu 
from the lake Nicaragua to the 37tli degree, along an ex- 
tent of four hundred leagues.^ It is Ibss sonorous, but 

* Vater, p, 141. 

t PeUepTat, the OaVibi Dictionary , ptef. p, \ \\. 

X Diet. Polyj;\oii« tVHcrvas. 

» ^ llumbolflt. I>>:m Volit. t. U. n. d'*;" 
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fuiiy as rich as that of the Incas. The s'. whicli. 

in the ^atequa, is only added to nouns, is mot 'with in thr. 
‘ idiom of Nootka as the termination of verbs. In the idldm 
of Cora, the principal forms of tlie verb are similar to the 
Azteqiia conjugations, and the words presen* some affini' 
ties.* After tlie Mexican, or Aztcqiia language, that .of 
the Otomites is the one that is most genctr.\*;'*°^ oken in 
Now Spain. But, besides these two prjhri>'‘>' ’ 
there are, between the isthmus of Darien 
gree of latitude, a score of others, to foi 
are already in possession of very complci. 
dictionaries. The greater number of tlicse langu. 
from being mere dialects of one only, arc' at leakt as a«- 
ent the one from the others as the Greek is front the Ger> 
man, or the French froth the Polish. It is only between 
the Aztequa idiom and that of Yucatan, that some resem- 
blance is discovered. 

New Mexico, California, and the north-west coast, form 
a region which is still but little known ; and it is precisely 
from these that Mexican tradition derives the origin of 
many nations. * I 

The languages of this region ^uld constitute a very 
interesting sabject of research ; ycra’ve scarcely possess 
mpre than a vague idea of them. Then^'i^'^. -^^eat conform - 
ity of language between the Osages, the 
the JtKssouris, and the Mohawks. The guttural pronuncia- 
tion of the fierce- SUmXf is common with the Pains. The 
language of the Appaches and the Fanis extends from Loui- 
siana to the sea of California.t The JSsfenes, and the 
Munselen, in California, likewise speak a widely extended 
idiom. 

The Tancards, on the banks of the 'Red River, are re- 
markable for a peculiar clucking sound ; and their lan- 
guage is so poor that they express one half of their ideas 
by signs.-^ < 

ffervas, Saggio Pratico di Lingue, at iv, p, 71, 
i Pike's Voyage, French fransFation, t, T(. p. 9 . 7 . lirr, 

" Pike. If, 1.^9 
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ill tllo southern provinces of the United .Uates, as iar book 
as the MississippH there is an immediate affi..ity between 
the idioms of the Choktaws and of the Chiekasaws, which -~~~ 
hai'c likewise some appearance of being connected with 
that of the Cherokees. The Creeks or Muskoiigcs, and 
the Katahbas, have borrowed words from them. Farther 
to the iurJ'/(iie once powerful tribe of the Six Nations 
spAal'3 one single language, which, amongst others, forms 
i... dialects of the Senecas, Mohawks, Onondagoes, Cayu- 
gof, Tmearoras, CMhnewagoes, Wyandotes, and Oneidas. 

T.ie nu iieraus JVadowassians have a separate idiom. The 
dialects of .the Chippaway language are common to the 
Avr^bscots, the Mahicannis, the JiRnsis, the Mdm^aiisets, 

MaHxes, Mgonqvins, and X^istenaux, The Miamis, with 
whom Charlevoix* classes the Illinois, also borrow from 
them some words and forms. Lastly, on the confines of 
the Rnistenaux, in the most remote part of the north, the 
Esquimaux are met with, whose idiom extends from Green- 
land to Oonalaska.f Even the language of the Aleutian 3. in the 
islands appears to possoss an intimate resemblance with the 
dialects of the Esquinmux, in like manner as these do to 
the Samoid and OstiWe. In the midst of this belt of po- 
lar nations — ^Fescn^,t^ng eacli other .in language as well as 
in complexi«]^<tfiiro^ form — we find the inhabitants of the 
•eemitu>«v^‘|mrica, at Behring’s Straits, constituting, with 
the Tchouktehes in Asia, an isolated family, which is dis- 
tinguished by a particular idiom, and a more imposing 
figure, and, in all probability, originating from tlio new 
continent 

This great number of idioms proves that a considerable Ciiuse or 
portion of the American tribes have long existed in thatp^^i't^' ot' 
savage sdiitude in which they are still plunged. idioms. 

The family, or tribe, that wanders in tbe forests, en- 
gaged in the chase, and always armed against other fami- 
lies, or other tribes, whom they are afraid of encountering, 
necessarily invent words of command, and rallying ex 
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pressioiii., in I'act, cant terms of war, wliii ’■ * ; .kc 

to guard them from sudden surprise ami » . ■ jarhery- 
' Thus, the Mciionicncs, a tribe of higher Lo.. ..iiia, speak 
so singular a language, that no white has «’-i<-r been able 
to learn it. All of them, however, undrrstaiK’ *he Algon- 
quin, and make use of it in their negociatir 'u. 

On the other hand, some of the Ann 
.present so artificial and ingenious a c i>p 
one feels irresistibly disposed to ascribe t! 
of them to some ancient rivUized nation. I <; 
nations civilized to the modern scale, but such as 
were in the time of llotner; having their mon; 
velopcd, their sentiments elevated', and tiicir i 
vivid and cultivated ; in short, who had sutiici 
to yield themselves up to meditation, and to form aostract 
ideas. 

It is on the formation of the verb, that the inventors of 
the American languages have principally exercised their 
genius. In almost all the idioms, the conjugation of this 
part of speech tends to mark,, by particular inflexions, the 
affinity between the subject and th^^ction, or between the 
subject and the things by which it i^snrroundod, or more 
generally speaking, the circumstancesVv. which it isjdaced. 
It is thus that'all the persons of tho ^ susceptible 

of assuming particular forms, for the purpose ti*" 
the accusatives pronominal, which then may be i.ttaclicd to 
them us an accessary idea; not only in the languages. of 
Quichua and of Chili, which totally differ from oiio an- 
other, but also in the Mexican, the Cora, Totonaca, Na- 
tiquam, Ckippaway-Uelawarian, and tho Greenland. 

This astonishing uniformity in so singular a method of 
forming the conjugations, from one end of America to 
the other, greatly favours the supposition of a primitive 
people, the common parent of the indigenous American 
nations. Nevertheless, when we call to mind that nearly 
:’imilar forms exist in the Iniigiiage of Congo, and in tho 
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Jiasqil >li, in other respects, have no affinity what- 
ever, oi ’th one another or with the American 

idioms, compelled to look for the origin of these 

analogies in the general nature of the human mind. 

Still other grammatiral refinements romplete the as- 
tonisliinent w'-v'li is excited by the languages of America, 
lo '■ it forms of the idioms of Greenland, Brazil, 

!c conjugation is changed when they speak in the con- 
5gn of negation being infcrjailated in thcJ‘'6'»‘'o'’®* 
Vruwaguc, just as it is in the Turkish 

„ iinierican languages, the possessive pronouns 
« '■ sounds annexed to the substantives, either at 

.onr.mt cement or the termination; and differ from the 
■orspnal pronouns. The Guarani, Brazilian, Chiqiiitou, 
Quiejiua, Tagalian, and Maiitchoo language, have a pro- 
noun plural of the first person, we, exdnding the third per- 
son to whom the conversation is directed, and another 
tvhich comprehends this third person in the discourse. 

The Tamanacan idi^ is distinguished from the other 
branches of the same Banguage, by an extraordinary copi- 
ousness in the indic^five forms of the tense. In the same 
idiom, and in th/ Td of the Guaicures and of the Iluaztc- 
lues, just t Hungarian, the neuter verbs have par- 

tMNi^ite.^^^^lions. Ill the Aruwaque and Abipon idioms, 
as welljinn the Basque and Phoenician languages, all thu 
]iQ^^pfSof the verb, with the exception of the tliii'd, are 
marked by pronouns being permanently prefixed to them. 

The Betoi idiom is distinguished by terminations of this 
kind, exprrased by os, which are wanting in all the other 
languages of America. 

If tlie history of American languages load ns only to 
vaguo conjectui'e, will the traditions, the monuments, the 
manners, and the customs of that country, furnish us with 
more satisfactory, information ? 


Vntcr, 11. 
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When the Enropeans made the conquest of t)io 
World, its civilization was concentrated in some parts ot' 
'‘the great chain of plateaus and of mountains. Tlie 
Anahuac contained the despotic state of Mexico or 
Tenochtitlan, with its temples bathed in human blood; 
and Tlascala, inhabited by a race of people not less super- 
stitious. The Zaques, a species of pontih-u' 'overn- 
cd from the interior of the city of Condinamarc... the 
mountains of Tcrra-Firma, while the cliildrcn of the ^ ... 
reigned over the valleys of Quito and Cuzco. Jlctwccii 
these limits, the traveller still meets with the iiu iierons 
ruins of palaces and temples, of baths and houses of pub'/ic 
entertainment.* Among these monuments, the Tcor"^'i 
of the Mexicans, alone indicate an Asiatic origin. They 
consist of pyramids, surrounded by others of a sntalicr 
size, called Cho-Madon and ClM-Dagmi, in the empire of 
the 'Brahmin.s, and Pkah-Ton, in the kingdom of Siam. 

Other monuments, Iiowever, speak a language wliicli, 
to us, is altogether unintelligible. The figures, in all pro- 
bability hiemglyphical, of animalsr and instruments, en- 
graved in rocks of syenite, in the viAnity of Cassiquiary ; 
the camps, or square forts, discover^', on the banks of tho 
Ohio, furnish us with no evidence whi^yer. The learned 
of Europe have never heard any thing nmft :^,pecting the 
inscription in Tartar characters, said to have 
ed in Canada, and sent to the Count Maurepas.f V 

Other monuments of a still more doubtful natu¥0'’.-k>~o 
mentioned. Tho paintings of the Toultcqucs, for ex- 
ample, the ancient conquerors of Mexico, clearly indicat- 
ed, say they, the passage of a great arm of the sea, — an 
assertion which, now that the documents have disappeared, 
is calculated to inspire us with very little confidence.:): As 
to tho Mexican paintings that are still met with, they pos- 

A. de Humboldt, Yues et Monumens dcs Cordilliercs. 

■V A. de Humboldt, Ansicbtcn, p. ID. 

1 Bottur’uiu Ide?^ d’una Btoriii di Messico, quoted by M. Yator. 
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^cys SO Yngiie and uncertain a character, that it would bo book 
* rash to consider them in the light of historical monuments. Bxxr. 

Manners and customs depend too intimately on the ge- 
iicral qualities of the human mind, and on circumstances and cus> 
that are '»’•* . nmon to many nations, for us to adopt 

t1> ; of historical hypothesis. People that 

and by fishing, must necessarily have 
■f living. Although the Tonguts eat 
merely dried in the smoke ; although 
. Ill puncturing the cheeks of their chil- 
. all lines and figures of a blue or black colour; al- 
1lfoughH;hey can detect the traces of their game on the 
rs’>’allcst tuft of bent grass ; — ^tbese, after all, are merely the 
characteristic features of every nation that is bom and edu- 
cated under the same circumstances. It is, doubtless, a 
littlarcmarkable, that the Tongusian and American women, 
should equally have the custom of laying their infants 
naked in a heap of rotten wood reduced to powder.* The 
same wants, nevertheless, and the same local circumstances, 
will explain even thiy resemblance. It is also worthy of 
remark, that, like tin Americans, the ancient Scythians 
were in the habit of raalping their enemies; that is to say, 
of carrying away the skin with the hair from the upper 
part of the (Oil ;f although, no doubt, ferocity of disposi- 
every where excited mankind to the same 
,^^xccsscSjji^A certain number of more important analogies Analogy 
Is the religions and astronomical system of the Mcx-°eUgUuis 
leans and the Peruvians with those of Asia. In the calen- 
dar of the Azteques, as well as in that of the Calmncs and 
Tartars, the months are designated by the names of ani- 
mals.^ The four great feasts of the Peruvians coincide 
with those of the Chinese. The Incas, like the Emperors 
of China, cultivate a certain extent of ground with their 
own hand. The hieroglyphics and little cords in use 
amongst tlie ancient Chinese, rccal in % striking manner 

‘ 1. ivTspiM, r.v t ‘\, V 
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ixxv> ij, g \yop(i. the whole )ioUticaI system of tl«c Peruvian Incas, 
' and of the Zaques of Cundinaniarca, was founded on a 

union of the civil and ecclosisistical powers in (he person of 
an inearnate Deity.* 

Withiuit attacliiiig to tliesc analogies any di vided iin- 
portaii'H*, we may remark, notwithstaMd;ii!;. .'•••' .'mei'ica, 
by its customs, not less than its laugo.iges, maul'estly 
proves the former exisfeoce •;f e-toiar.ii-'ivifioiis wilii A: 
Jlut iliese coinimiiiications must have l:ee!i iiiiterio * i>f tiic 
development of the creeds and inytliologio! acliiiiii} pre- 
vailing amongst the Asiatic nations in the presi^nt ilily. 
Were this not the case, the appellations of some of their /*i- 
vinitics would necessarily have been conveyed fmo one 
continent to the other. / 

No American tradition whatever ascends to the incalcu- 
lably remote period of these communications. The people 
of South America have almost no historical remembrances. 
The traditions of the northern nations go no farther than 
merely assigning that region, in wdiicli the Missouri, the 
Colorado, and the RIo-del-Nortc ^kc their rise, as the 
country of a very great number of thAr tribes. 

Known mi- In gciierah from the seventh to the thirteenth century, 

fhrAmeri- population appears to have been con’tihpally fluwing 
can people, back towards the south and east. It is froill^-V *■««>■»■- - . 
situated to the north of the Rio Gila, that those 
warriors issued, who, one after the other, iniind^i\('^.ae 
country of Anahuac. The hieroglyphical pictures of the 
Azteques, have transmitted to' us the remembrance qf the 
principal epochs connected with the migration of the Ame- 
rican people. This migration bears some analogy with the 
one which, in the fiftli century, ]>tnnged Europe into a 
state of barbarism, of wliicb, even in the present day, we 

* Fischci, Conjc'ctiirogoii the oriji^in of the .Americans; in Pallas^ Noveaux 
IVIemnires sur le l. 111. p. 281) — tJ22; erpiod into Shcrer, Rcdicrches His- 

loriqucs ct Gco«ra\>hiqiics sur in Novcau-Mimiln, Paris, 1777. This long- 
Unown work has been liicraUv conied 'u a series of artir.lcs inserted in the Mo • 
’iiteiir., five nco. 
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ipili iwix'i’icncc iha fatal consequences in many of our social book 
Jfi8titiitio!is. The nations that traversed Mexico, left be- 
bind them, on the contrary, evident traces of culture and ' 
civilization. The 'roiilteques appeared Ibere, for the first 
time, in* the year 648; the Chicliimequcs, in 1170; the 
Nahuallcqin s, in 117S; the Acoullmes and the Aztoques^ 
ill 1190.. T^* 'roiilieques introduced the cultivation of 
Indiav corn and of cotton. They constructed towns and 
;*v <.s, and, above all, those great pyramids that still re- 
main ti e ohj^Tts of our admiration, the faces of which arc 
very jffTiirately adjusted to the four points of the compass. 

'r'icy were brquainted with the iisc of hieroglyphical paint- 
ings ; knew how to fuse metals, and hew the hardest 
stones ; and had a more perfect solar year than either the 
GrclS^s or Romans. The eOkiency ot their government 
manifestly proved that they were descended from a peo- 
ple who must themselves have previously experienced great 
vicissitudes in their social condition.’^ Whence, how- 
ever, was this civilization derived; and where is the coun- 
try from which the Toulteques and the Mexicans issu- 
ed? ( 

Traditions and histc;«’ical hieroglyphics bestoti^ the names HyDotiicsi;} 
of Hnehuetlapallan, Tollan, and upon the original [he^pi^cc oi 

abode of the^r . wandering nations. Nothing now indicates iio- 
of mankind to the north of the 
^ila, or iu^'i'flie northern regions explored by Hearnc, Fied- 
v^^ V f w <^' ^ *^tuckcnzic. On the north-west coast, however, 

* between Nootka Sound and Cooke’s River, in Norfolk 
Bay and Cox’s Inlet, the natives shew a decided taste for 
hieroglyphical paintings.f When we advert to the mo- 
numents which an unknown people left in southern Sibe- 
ria ; and compare the epoch of the first appearance of the 
Toulteques with that of the great revolutions of Asia, 
from the earliest movements of the Hinngnoux, one is 
tempted to believe that the conquerors, of Mexico must 

Huniboliii, Essai polit, 1. 1. p. 370 aiul ‘lOJ. 

■ Maiiihamrs Vo\ a»»c, f, I. p. 'i'/S. Uixoiu v'. » 
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BOOK ‘ have been a civilized nation, tliat liad fled Iroin tifc banks 
of the Irtish, or of the lake Baikal, to escape from the 
yoke of the barbarous hordes of the central plateau of 

Asia.* . j. ■ e it 

\'ariou5 TIio great displacement of the American triiM^s ol tiio 

ttaditioos. established by other traditions. A’ 

natives of the southern United States pr* 
rived from the west, after crossing the 
cording to the opinion of the Muskobgc 
from whom they arc descended still »«it; 

Their arrival, however, cannot be dateu earlier than the 
sixteenth century. The Senecas were formerfy a nei 
bouring tribe. The Delawares found on the banks of 
Missouri a people who spoke their language.! Arcordi 
to Mr. Adair, the Choktaws are descended from the C^ick- 
asaws, at a subsequent period to the Muskobges. 

The Chipimans, or Cbepawayens, alone have any tra- 
dition that seems to indicate their emigration from Asia. 
They once dwelt, say they, in a country situated very far 
to the west, from which they weqe driven by a wicked 
nation. They traversed a long lake, fl lied with islands and 
ice-bergs. Winter reigned on evwy side during their 
passage. They disembarked near the Copper River. These 
circumstances cannot possibly be applicable^o any thing 
but the emigration of a people of Siberia, wi ^ musf hav e 
crossed Behring’s Straits, or some other unki.-'wii st*'‘''\-. 
still more to the north. Tet, notwithstanding *' 

tion, the language of the Chipiouans is not of a more I 
tic character than the other idioms of America. Their 
name has no more a place in the immense nomenclature of 
Asiatic tribes, ancient and modern, than that of the Hurons, 
which has been so unhappily compared with the Emrea of 
Marco Polo, and the Emar of Carpin, who are merely 
Oiiigours.! 

* Compare Humboldt, t. f. p. 373, II. 502, III. 2:.*? 

^ Smith Barton, p. 47. 

• Historr of Geography. Bonk XlN . 
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H 111 ti(C last placCf these traditions, monuments, and cus- 'book 
jtoms, as well as idioms, render it extremely probable that 
there must once have been invasions of the new continent ^ 
by Asiatic nations ; but, at the same time, every circum- ing reiuit. 
stance concurs to throw back the epoch of these events to 
the darkness of ages anterior to history. The arrival of 
H colony of IVf.'^ays, mixed with Madagascars and Afri> 
cans, is a very probable event, but is enveloped in still moi'e 
*'imf.<vnctrable obscurity. The general mass of the native po- 
- puiatio^i of America is indigenous. 

After having thus detailed the whole of our researches 
ai^d oiir conjectures respecting the origin of the Americans, the origin 
.. it would be a source of useless fatigue to our readers, were 
wc to enter into a long analysis of all the opinions that 
iiave-bccn advanced on this subject. It suflSces to know 
that every thing has been imagined. The very conveni- 
ent I'csource of the dis^rsion of the Israelites, has been 
brought forward by a great number of writers, amongst 
whom only one deserves notice, the Englishman, Adair, 
who, with considerable eradition, has shewn the affinity 
which exists between t^e manners of tlie ancient Hebrews 
and the people of Florida and the Carolinas.* These af- 
finities prove, in general, merely . a communication with 
Asia; and, in some of them, such as the use of the ex- 
clamation M^la yah, he seems to be mistaken. The 
Egyptians^.havo been assigned as the ancestors of the Egyptian?. 

learned J9ttet,t Atiianasins Mrcher, and 
by an American of erudition, whose vast researches have 
not been given to the world.^ The astronomical anil 
chronological systems are totally different. The styles of 
architecture and of sculpture may resemble one another 
amoiigstdifi'erent nations; and, accordingly, the pyramids 


Adair's History of the American Indians, p, 15 — ^220. Garcia, Origendo 
!c)s Indios d’el Nuevo-Mundo, liv. HI. Valencia, 1697. New edition by Bar- 
cja. Madrid, 1729. 1 Uuct, do Navig. Salomon. 

Sigueiiza, Extract in Equiara, Bibliotliccu Messicana. Compare Honv 
holdr. Vues e? Momiinens. 
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xxxr. Cbiiia than of Egypt. Tbo Canaanites bavc been put in 
requisition by Oomara, in consequence of tbe feeble ana- 
logy with tlicir customs that bas been observed on Terra- 
Firma.* Many writers have maintained tbe reality of tbo 
expeditions of the Carthaginians into America; and it is 
impossible altogether to deny the possibl!'ty of such an 
oventf We are too little acquainted with the languago 
of this celebrated people, a mixed race of Asiatics ^nd 
Africans, to assume the privilege of deciding that n^> trace 
of an invasion of the Carthaginians really docs exist. 
With a greater degree of certainty we can exclude the 
Celts, notwithstanding the etymological dexterity made 
use of to dmcovor Celtic roots in the Algonquin.:); The 
ancient Spaniards have also very feeble claims ; their navi- 
^^GroUus^ was exceedingly limited. The Scandinavians have 

preserved historical documents, which establish the fact of 
their voyages to Greenland; but they do not go farther 
back than the tenth century, and merely prove that Ame- 
rica was already completely peopled — a very powerful ar- 
gument in favour of the high antiquity of the American, 
nations. The celebrated Hugo 6rotios$ bas very awk- 
warkly combined this historical fact with some conjectural 
etymologies, for the purpose of deriving tbe population of 
North America from tbe Norwegians, who, es^pt in Ice- 
land and Greenland, have left only faint traces H^ud tbe^ 
in tlie west. 

Asiatic The purely Asiatic origin of the Americans has met witi) 
‘■ypo**'®®'®' numerous supporters. The learned philologist Brerc- 
wood,|| was, perhaps, the first by whom it was proposed. 
By the Spanish historians it was only partially admitted. 


^ Gomara, Hist, Indiana. 1. 1, p. 41. 

t Garcia^ 1. c. liv. 11. Compomanes, Antiguedad Maritima de Carthago, 
f Valanc}', Antiquity of the Irish Language, &c. &c. 

$ Hugo Grotius, dc Orig. Gent. Amcricse. De Laet, Notse ad dissert. Hug. 
Grot. Amsterdam, 1643. 

II Enquiry touching the diversity of Languages and of Religions, London, 
in.VT, 
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Dc Gbigncs,* and Sir William Joncs,j coiiduct» without book 
dtificulty, the one his Uuns and Thibetans, the other bis 
Hindoos, into the New tVorld. Ftn'idd, whose work we 
have not been able to consult, was the first to insist on the 
Japanese being brought forward, who, it is true, may in 
reality lay claim to a great number of American words. 

Forster has attached a great deal of importance to the dis- 
l^rsion of a Chinese fleet, an event of too recent a date 
to ha^c pfoduced any great influence upon the population 
of America.:|: 

For half a century, the passage of the Asiatics by 
Bhering’s Straits, has been raised to tlie rank of an his- 
Ibrical probability by the researches of Fisher, Smith 
Barton, Vater, and Alexander de Humboldt. Yet these 
learned men have never maintained that all the Americans 
were descendants of Asiat'C cofonies. 

An intermediate opinion, which unites the pretensions of Mixed 
the Europeans, Asiatics, Africans, and even the South Sea *’yP°**‘*^‘^* 
Islanders, has received the sanction of some writers of con- 
siderable weight. Acos^$ and Clavigcro|| appear as its 
supporters. The latter insists, with reason, on the high anti- 
quity of the American nations. The indefatigable philo- 
logist, Hervas,^ also admits the hypothesis of their mixed 
origin. It has been learnedly dismissed by George do 
Hon'.** ingenious writer excludes from the popula- 

of Am^^a the negroes, of whom no indigenous tribe 
ha&NRwsri^covcred in the New World ; the Celts, Germans, 
and Scandinavians, because, amongst the Americans, nei- 
ther light hair nor blue eyes are to be met with; the 
Greeks, and Romans, and their subjects, on account of 

* Memoires de I’Academie des Inscriptious, t. XVIII. p. 503. 

'r Asiatic ^Icsearches, 1. 1, p. 426. 

f History of the Discoveries in the Noitli. 

i Acosta, Historia natural y moral de las Indies, 1. 1, c. 20. 

'■( Clavigero, Storia di Mcssico, t. IV. dissert. 1. 

*' Hervas, Saggio pratico dellc litiguc, p. 36. Vocabulario Poliglotto, 

.. 36. 

4 - 

Georg. Ilotnii, De Originibus Aniciicanis. !il>, IV, Hag, Com. 1609. 
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BOOK their timidity as navigators; and the Hindoos, because the 
1.XXV. mythologies of the Americans contaii no traces of the dog- 
'ma of the transmigration of Sbiils. He then deduces 
the primitive origin of the Americans from the Huns, and 
Cathayan Tartars. Their migration appears to him to 
be very ancient. Some Phcenicians and Carthaginians 
must have been thrown on the western* coast of the new 
continent. Siill later, the Chinese convoyed themselves 
thither. Faefour, king of soutliern China, he contends, 
fled thither, to escape the yoke of Roiiblai Khan ; and was 
followed by many hundred thousand of his subjects. 
Manco-Capac was also a Chinese prince* This system — 
a mere tissue of conjecture when it first appeared, sufli 
ciently harmonises with the facts that have been subse- 
quently observed, and which we have above collected ' io- 
gether. Some bold and unceremonious writer has only to 
seize on these facts, combine them with the hypothesis of 
Horn, and thus favour the world with a true and authentic 
history of the Americans. 

It is not improbable that, at some future day, America, 
in the height of her civilization, ihay in her turn boast that 
she is the cradle of the human race. Already, two learned 
individuals of the United States have maintained, that the 
tribes of the north of Asia may just as readily be descend- 
ants of the Americans, as the lattet of them.^ 

In the present state of our knowledge, the^ise will slop 
short at the probabilities which wo have pointeWcj||;i^^ roll- 
out vainly endeavouring to combine them into a system. 


Jf, B.— When the first edition of this volume was published in 
1817, we were still unacquainted with that volume. of Miihri- 
elates, (Berlin, 1812, Part 111. § 23) which contains the admi- 
rable discourse of M. Vater on the languages of America. The 
interruption of our communications with Germany, prevent s! 

* Bernard Romans' Natural History of Florida; New York. 1776. .Tcffe. 
.son‘*s Notes on Virginia, p. 162. 
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lis ciVfii from knowing that it had appeared. The results of feooK 
tire researches of M. Valer, agree in the most essential points MXV. 

with 'our own ; only he has attended less to the geographical con- 

iiexions upon which the following table is founded. But his la- 
bours furnish many additional arguments in favour of our con- 
jectures, though we cannot properly alTord them a place in a sys- 
tem of Universal Geography. Whoever wishes to prosecute the 
■ subject farther, will lind ample information in the above and the 
-succeeding volume (1817) of Milbridates. M. Vater has care- 
fully collected tables of analogous words in the languages of 
the old and new world. Between the American, Coptic, and 
.Tapancse (8); the Malay (1.1) ; the Sanscrit (5); the west 
coast of Africa (*20); the Basque (8); the Celtic (19) ; and 
the Caucasian languages (9)., he points out many similarities. 

He also demonstrates by a the connexion of the Green- 

'Tariclish and Tchouktehese 1 in another, the connexion 

of the North Asian with tb .i dialects in general. — TJio 

iigures In brackets, indicate the number of analogies given for 
each. Upon the whole, he thinks It a demonstrable fact, that 
on the north-east parts of America, in Greenland, and on the 
coast of Labrador ; as also to the west of it, as in the vicinity of 
the Asian coast, there dwells a people which is one and the same 
race with the inhahitaots of the north-east coast of Asia, and of 
the islands lying between the two hemispheres.’’-— Part Ilf. page 
> 39 , 


TABLE 

Of the Geographical connexion of the American and Asiatic 
Languages,^' ^ 

The sun, iivNew-£)iiglaod, kone; in Yakoule, kouini; in Ouigur, kien y 
in Tartar, koun; in Aware, or Chunsag, kko. Also, in Tartar, Aotiy- 
ach ; in Karotchadale, koua-atch ; in Maypur, gouie. In Wogul, konsai, 
(he stars ; in Ostiac, ftos. 

' 11 the American words are taken from the works, already quoted, of 
s. Smith Barton and V ater. I'hc latter has taken a great number of then, 
printed Dictionaries, or Maiuiscripts, Some liud been communicated t j 
vM, A. dc Humboldt, 
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nook The sun, in Chiquilo, sottous : in Mosca, soua ; in I'ukaiiiu, so/ous, 
TKXW star ; in sMantclicw, choun^smi: in Ostiiic,siouna^ in Andif souvao ; 
■■ ill Wogul, so/va, star.— -fn Sanscrit, ; in Zend, shour,* 

3. /dem, ill Quiciiua, ; in Lulean, inni; in Aleutian, inkak, (ihc 
firiiiameiit) ; in the Toiiiigusc of Oebutsk, ining, (day)* In Loiver 
Javanese, ginni, fire; in Batta, Iniang, (God.) 

1. Idem, ill Chippeway, kesis : in Mahicanne, kceschog ; in Tc]le^elllissc, 
ketche (>. G.) 

«'>. Idem^ Nil, and nee, the sun in Kinai (Russian American) connects it- 
self with tie, day, light, in Birman; nie, eye, in Licukieu ; ne, eye, in 
Chilian ; neoga, eye, or eyes, in Abipoii. 

The moon, in Aztec, in Afghan, In Russian, msiailsc/i ; 

in Aware, rnoz; in Sanscrit, masU 

2. Idem, in Chili, couyen; In Mossa, eo\e ; in Jesso, or Aino, kounetsov, 
(with the article affixed); in Youkagir, ftonincka ; in Esthouian, kouli ; 
in Finnish, kaun. 


Til these names we have corrected the Spain di and English orthography only as 
■t'ur as was necessary to render the analogy i 'ident. 

The connexions that were commenced by Messrs. S. Barton and Vater, and 
which we have not been able to complete, we have marked with the initials of 
those learned gcntlcmcirs names. Sometimes, also,.wc have indicated by points 
those very remarkable gaps hi the connexion of words, which yet arc indisputa- 
ble. 

The words of the Aleutian Islands, and of the island of Kadjak, arc taken from 
Sauer, in his relation of Billing’s Voyage. 

The Kaintcluidale, Youkagir, and Yakoute word^, ace from the same source. 
The Tonguse, from Sauer, Georgi, &c. The Mantebew words were communi- 
cated to us by M. Jules dc Klaproth. The Jesso, or Ai'no, words are taken 
from a manuscript vocabulary of M. Titsingb. The Japanese terms are also 
from a vocabulary by the same gentleman, in the Memoires dc la Societc de 
Batavia. ^ 

The Licukieu and Birman expressions are from vocabularies ]\T. 

de Klaproth, in his Asiatic Memoirs. 

The Sanscrit and Malay words, &c. are borrowed from Mithiidates. The 
liigh and low Japanese, from the Memoires dc Batavia.— The Polynesian, from 
Cook, Eiitrccasteaux, &c. The Ouigiir and Afghan words, and those of the 
Caucasian tribes, the Andi, Aware, orChunsag, Kaboutscb, Kasikoumuks, &c. 
&c. from the Memoirs of M. Klaproth. > • 

The Wogul, Ostiac, Permian, and Finnish words, are taken from Vater, 
Smith Barton, and Mitliridates. The Lithuanian, Courlandisb, Pruezian, (or old 
Prussian,) from a manuscript vocabulary. 

* We may class together the seunna of the Goths and Germans ; the sol of the 
Latins and Manni, or Scandinavians, anterior to the Goths, (vid Edda Siemiin 
dina, Alvisinhl,' Strophe 16), and the smilous of the Lithuanians, 
t Th is only a common termination in Mexican, or Aztec. 
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TAe starSf^ii Iluastict ot; in Tartar, odn, (V,y^ JSOOK 

I Iflifitf in Ctiickasairf pAouM/A; in Japanese, fouschi* LXXV, 

Idenit in Algonquin and Ciiippeway. alarUc; in KotomG,.alagan; in — — — 
) Assaiii, alaicf (S. B.) 

Heaven, in Iluastec, ticeb; in Poconclii, taxah ;t in Chi- 
nese. Hen; and, in the dialect of Fo-kien, tchio ; in Ocoi’- 


-gian, tcAa; in Finnish, tafn;as ; in Esthonian, tactvas ; in Coiirlandisb, 
and Priiczian, debbes, or tebbee; in Lettish and Livonian, debbnis. 

* The earth, in Chili, tout; in the Friendly Islands, iougoutou; in 'I'aga- 
lian, touna; in Aino, tout; in Japanese and Chinese, tu ; in Tchukasse, 

^ tcAu 

Second Connexion by the north : in Tiinguse, tor; in Kittaivin, to; in 
Abasgian, or Awchase, toula; in Altikeseck, tsoula. 

2. /dem, in Delaware,^ hacki; in Ivarraganset, aiike; in Persian, ckoki ; 
in Bucharian, ehak (S. B.) ; in Mexican, ilali ; in Koliotisb, ilatka; in 
Aleutian, tchekak; in Kainatchijize, Karagasse, Ar. dscha. 

^ldem,.\n Peruvian, lacta; \nj)[ntaian, lonoxin (S. B. and V.); in 
Voiikagir, leme and lilu, (in ije ablative, lemiang; in* the Finnish ot 
Olonet'^, Zn'frou ; in Ingouscljs and Tchetebengue, Zaits ; in Biruian, 
lai, country. 

FVre, in Brazilian, tola; in Muscoguigne, toutkah; in Ostiac, tout; in 
Wognl, tat (S. B.); in some Caucasian dialects, tzah; in Mantcheiv, 
ioua; in Finnish} touli. 

Water, in Delaware, mht and beh; in Samoiede, bi and be; in Kurile, pi 
(S. B.) ; in Tungiise, bUtlga^ the waves ; in Mantebew, bira, river ; 
in Albanian, oils and vie. 

2. Idem, in Mexican, aU; in Wognl, (UU, river (S> B.}{ 

3. Idem, in Yilela, ma; at Norton-Sound, mooe; in Tchouktebe, mok; 
in Tunguse, mou; in Mantebew, mouke; in Japanese, mps; in Lieu- 
kieu, mtnxott.} 


* Accoiding to Wliat the learned M. Klaproth has informed us, M. Vator 
ought to be thus corrected : in Mongul, odon. The name of Are, ot, in Ouigo- 
nte, may be looked upon as approaching the Tartar, od. 

t This immense blank has offered us only one single analogous word, tiha, 
rain, in Youkagir. The approach is the more accurate, as tebbes, and debbes. 
in the Lithuaniim languages, mean the sky, clouds. 

% These worn appear inaccurate. They ought to be, in Mexican, atl; in 
Wogul, atU; t|^jjr eat river, aqua, aa, acH, dkc. &c. 

6 M. Voter discovers these American words in the moui of the Copts, and in 
Mauritanian ma. The resemblance is perfect ; but, we ought to be told 
wAt M. Vater understands by Mauritanian. As to the\]lopT. it has received 
mlnv words from the Asiatic. 
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BdOK 4. in Tamanac, ; fn ^ainoiikc, n/n/mi ; in 'reliniiktrhc nii<» 

XXXV. Green lanclish, nonna, nounit ; in Koriaik, nouialout. 

■■■■■■'■ »■ ■■■ Rain, in Braeilian, amtu ; in Japanese, amc (S. B.) 

Jdem^ in Algonquin, kemevan; In licsgliian, kema (Id.) 

fFind, in Vilela, uo ; in Oinagiia, chuctu; in Ostiac, vo/ and uat (V.) 

It may be looked upon as approacliing ivad^ wind, in Pelihvi ; maihou, 
Sanscrit; wiatr, Sclavonic; vetr, JceJaudic; vavothr and hvithuth;\n 
two dialects of Scandinavia, now lost.* 

Jlir,\n Delaware, atvonou; in iVliamis, awaunweeh; in Kirgish and Ara< 
bic, awa (S. B.) ; in Sanscrit, avi. — In fotic, a dialect of Scandinavia, 
ofpi.f 

Year, in Peruvian, huata; in a Tcboiiktche dialect, kiout; in Alba- 
nian, vt€t ; in Ostiac, hoet (S. B.).- in Lieiikieu, wadii^ muntli. — In 
Hindostanec, ivakht, tiinc4 i* • 

Mountain, in Araucan, pire, (a partiqiilar name of the Andos) In 

Youkagir, pea in Ostiac, pelle; ir And!, a Caucasian dialect, pt7. — 
In Sanscrit, pura, the Pyrenees. 

Fkld, in Ataitian, ronouco; in Yaci'jte, chonou (V*); in .Tapanesc, 
kouni, a district. — In Chinese, koue, 1^ pgdoin, region. 

Height, in Acadian, (nr Nova-Scot ian,) pamdemou ; in Mordwio, pando ; 
in Mockshan, panda (S. B.) ; in Yoiikagir, podannie, high, elevated. 

Bank, in Ottomac, ca/di ,* in Yakoiite, kiito ; in Laplandisli, kadde; in 
Alno, kada-schnuk-kodan, an inclined bank. 

iSsa, in Araucan, languen ; in Tiingiise, lam ; in Malay, laout In 

the Edda-Scemiiiidioa, to, and krgi*^ 

Lakij in Hungarian, to, and ferlo; in Aino, to, a great lake; in 
Tchonktche, touot-touga, a gulf of the sea ; in Mexican, aioyatl, lake : 
in Lulean, tdoson* 

River^ in Greenlandish, kook ; In Kaintchadale, kiigh ; in Samoiede; 
kygke(V.^; in Southern Chinese, kiung ; in Tchonktche, kiouk; in 
Kinalizi, kylnu^ (chain somewhat involved.) 

Idem, in Natchez and Algonquin, missi, or messe, (Missi-Sipi, Miss- 
ouri, Missi-Nipi, &g. &c.) in Japanese, mys, water; in^Lieukicn, 
minsou. 

Tree, in Mossa, ioukhoukhi; in Ostiac, ioukk (V.); in Yoiikagir/ ktokk, 
plant. 

Jfood, in Chippeway, miUic ; in Samoiede, mide (S. B.) 

Edda Ssemundina, 1. 1, p. 264. Alvismal, Strophe 20. 
t Ibid, p. 265. The lotes were anterior to the Goths. They were giants, » 

the Anakim, the Patagonians of the North. '* 

The root of all th^se words appears to be Arabic, 
t See the register of the words in the Edda Sacniundinn. The word al^c. 

'.iigni6es all fluids in general. I.iquor, liquidus. 
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fovcaty iff IVadowessi, oclum; io Zatnuca, ogat ; in Tartar, agas (V.) ,* in 
• Kadjak, kobogak, a tree ; in Afghan, oAa,*(sec grass.) 

Idem, ID Ottomae, fesAe ; in Delaware, tachariy or taukon (V.) ; in Ya- 
kouto, hja; in Japanese, tiitini, wood. — In Mongol, /aeri, pine.— In 
the Friendly Islands, tohou, a species of tree. 

3. Idem, in Guarani, caa; in Tiipi, cagua; in Omagna, cava; in Vilela, 
cohuU; in Maya, k’aar ,* in Malabar, kadd. All these words are related 
to the word for grass, second series. 

^ark, in Quichua, cara; in Osliac, kai^; in Tartar, kaeri; in Permian 
and Sclaronie, kora; in the Finnish ofOlonetz kor(V.) 

in Caribcaii, tebou; in Tamacan, tepou ; in Galibi, tobou; in 
Koli'eushe, te, or tele ; in Yaoi, tabou ; in Lesgbian, Irh.— fn Aztec, 
tepetl, mountain, rock ; in Turkish, tepe ; In Mongol, tabakhan, point of 
a rock. 

Irass, in Chiqiiito, boos ; in Mcfiigol, oubovsu ; in Kalmuk, abmspn (V.) 
—In Yakoiitc, bosok, a bran w.— In Kadjak, obovit, plants.— In the 
Friendly Islands, bongo, tree, A see forest, first series.) 
fdem, in Omagua, ca ; in Guai^re, caa ; in Hindostaiiee, gas; in Kamt- 
chadalc, kakain, the junip^ bush.-* In Birman, a-Arho, a branch of a 
tree. ' ^ 

?ish, in Quichuaand Chili, khalloua; In Cochimi, cabal; in Poconchi, 
car ; in Kadjak, kakhlkuit ; in Maya, caih ; in Kolioushc, ebaat ; in a 
Tchouktebe dialect, ikahlik ; in Jesso, kara-sacki, (salmon) ; in Sa* 
moiede, koml, and karre ; in Wognl and Ostiac, khoul ; In Koibale, 
kholla ; in the Finnish of Carelia, kala ; in Tonqiiinese, ca. 
dem, in Mobiioa,hihitt,* in Y akonie, balpk ; in Tartar, haluA; in Russian, 
belouga. 

iird, in Tamacan, toreno; io Japanese, tori (V.)— In Hindostanee, 
tchouri. 

loose, ill Chlppeway,gah; in Chinese, gouh (V.)— In Japanese, granjjf.— 

In Mantebew, gaskhan, bird. 

Iread, in Chickasaw, kawtoo ; in Wokkonsi, ikettau ; in the Ostiac of 
Pompokol, koita; in Akouscha and Koiibescha, kals; in Pruezian, 
ghieytie. 

Vourishment, in Qiiicliua, micunmn; in Otaheltan, and in the Friendly 

•Islands, maa ; in Asiatic-Malay, macannan ; in Japanese, mokhi ;t 

' in logoiiscbe, in Toiiseheti, mak, bread, or cake ; in Altikcsek,9iitArI. 


/^IMany of these words approach to the ciche of the Germans, and the oak of 
1 C English. ^ 

t This gap in the chain, on the northern side, naturally arises from the 
orthern hordes being ignorant of the use of bread, ai)d of aliments preparefi 
V art. 


book 
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BOOK' Meat, ia JJcxicnu, naccll; in OreenlanJIsJj, 7ickkc : j/i 
XXXV. niekf, * 

Bonct ill "riiscaror, ohskhereh ; in Arraenian> oskor^^Idcm^ in Creek, \fo* 
ni ; in Japanese, /rvn; (S. B.) 

Blood, in Totonaka, lacahni ; in Tarahiimar, laca ; in Youkagir, liopkol : 
in Uindostanco, lohou. 

Pig% in Taralinmar, cotschi; in Chippeway, coocootschc; in i\longo1, kliQr 
khai ; in Cathay, khai.f 

Dog, in Cai'ihoati, caicoutchi; inTaraliiimar, cocotschi ; in Kaintcliadalo, 
kossa ; in Kasikoumyk, ketschi. — Idem, in Cherokee, keha; in Ostiac, 
hoira. — Idem, in Andi, Aware, and other Caucasian idionis, hJidi ; 
Birman, AAotit; in Aleutian, ot<}A:ovA;. . 

Boat, ill Cialibi, canoua; in Oteheitan, panoa ; in Aino, according to La 
Fcrousc, kahani ; in Grecnlandisb, ; ayac ; in AMerico-iliissian, the 
same; in Samoicde, cayouc; (kakn, i|^ German, canoe.) 

House, in Mexican, calli ; In 1^.3gu], kol and holla ; in the Ger- 

man and Scandinavian languages, /lolii 

Idem, in Liilean, ouya ; in Aleutian, ouh fok ; in Ouigur, ouyon ; in Tar- 
tar, ouu^Idem, in Chickasaw, ehookka^ in Kadjak, cheklicuit ; in Ja- 
panese, choukoutche, 

Man, in Araucan, auca ; in Saliva, coeco ; in Kolioushe, ha and akkoeli ; 
in Jesso, pkkai ; in Yakoute, ogo (boy.) in Guarani, aca, head. 

fdem, ill Acadian, kessona ,* in OiXisLC, kassek ; in Kirgisb, kere ; in Ya- 
koute, kisi ; (S. B.) — In Yakoute, kissa, man ; kisa, virgin, etc. ; in 
Ouigiir, kiischou, 

JFoman, in .Saliva, tkicou ; in Penobscot, neeseemock ; .in Potawatam, 
neorpoh ; in Tchouktche, nemm, woman in general, newaitchick, young 
woman ; in Samoiedc, neu ; in Ostiac and Wogul, ne ; in Mordwin, 
netscha ; in Akonseba, netsch ; in Koubascha, nem ; in Pplonesc.t nic- 
wiasta , — lii Zend, naere ; in Pelilwi, naerik . — In Hebrew, nekebah. 

2. In Mahacanni, mewon ; in the Caroline and Friendly Islands, we* 
faine ; in Low-Javanese, aweetve.l 

Father, in Mexican, tatli ; in Moxa, tata ; in Otomite, tah ; in Po- 
conchi, tat; in Tiiscarora, ata ; in Greenlandish, afaf; in Kadjak, 
attaga ; in Aleutian, atkan : In Tchouktche, atta, and attdka ; in 


* The corresponding words, in all the intermediate languages, differ altogether 
from tliesc. The same remark is applicable to the next word. * 

t Ulagh-Bei, Epochae Cathalorum, ed. grav, p* 6. Klaproth, Miiib« 
d'Orient. ^ 

% This word corresponds rather with the Madagascar waiauiL The Malays 
have come from Madagascar fo America, by following the direction of the wind^ 
and currents. 
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KimC iaddk; in Turkishand Tartar, a//a; in Japanese, : in ^'ans- 
* crit, tada ; in Finnish of Carelia, tato ; in Wallachian, tat, 

2. In liiilean, pc ; in Koriaike, pepe (V.)— In Jesso»/c//t-p^ ; in Birman. 
pka: ill Siamese, po; in Sanscrit, jtidu. 

3. /ficm. in Vilela, np ; .11 Kotowzi and ilssaniaO) np. ('V’.) 

4. Idemt in Quichua, ; in Yakoute, aya ; in Chiqnito, ; f'n 
Sbebay, haia; in Eslenc, ahai. (V.) — In Aleutian, afiuni ; in Yakoute, 
agam^ or ayam p in Wotiak. iti : in Permian and Siranian, aie, 

Mothfir^ in Vilela, mne; in Ajaypiir, ina; in Corhirni. nada; in 
can, nanili; \n Potawtnm. mitu; *11 '2 uscamra. anoA ; in Prniicyl- 
' vsniaiit anna; in Greenland isli. ananka; in Kadjak, anagah ; >11 A leu- 
tiaii; anaan; in Kamtchadale, naxkk; in Tunguse, anee; in koukagir, 
ania ; in Tartar, anaka and ara ; in Ingousche, nana* 

Son^ in Vilela, indke^ (son and Slaughter ;) in two Tcliouktche diaVets, 
iegnika and rinaJea ; in Tagafon and Malay, anak. The other inter- 
Jitediate terms are wanting. K 

2. In^aribean, kaxki; in Tc^merisse, kcschi, (S. B.)— In Yakoute, 

Artstm, daughter. ^ 

3. tden^ in Penobscot, namor^; in Samoiedc, niama, (S. B,)* 

4. Idem, in Maypiir, anis ; Algonquin and Chippeway, ianis ; (V.) in 
Youkagir, anlm, 

Brotker, in Araiican, penni ; in Quichua, pana ; (in Kadjak, panigoga, 
daughter; in Youkagir, pa-outcA, sister:) in Lieukieu, sicn-pin, elder 
brother ; in Hindostanee, dein, sister ; in Zingarec, pcen, idem.f 

2. Idem, in Chippeway, onnis ; in Algonquin, anich ; in Japanese, am, 
eldest brother, one, eldest sister. 

3. Idem, in Quichua, hxiaqaey; in Tunguse, aki, (V.)— In Mantchew, 
figo; in Tartar, agha; in Ouigiir, aka; in Tcliouktche, alirt, younger 
brother ; in Kolioushe, achaik and achaika, {ochkik, sister,) in Kiuai, 
agala, elder brother. 

Sister, In Onondaga, aksia; in Jesso, sia, elder sister; in Yakoute, 
agassim ; in Lesgbian, akiessio. 

Child, in Quichua, huahua ; in Oinagna. idem ;f in Yoiikagir, oua ; in 
Aware, uassa, and uas; in Wognl, uassum 
Head, in Guarani, aca ; in Omagiia, iaca; in Yoiikagir, yok, 
l^ye. In Abipon, neoga ; in .Vlocobi, nicota ; in Cubaya, nigne ; in 
Peruvian, nahui; in Kinailzi, nagdk; in Chili, ne; in Catawbab, 

* Wc lUay approximate to this nialma, man, male, in Mantchew. 

t This connexion will not appear forced to those who are aware how mud: 
names, that express family connexions, are contbundedUogethcr. 

f Pronounced khouahhona. It is possible that the resemblance is owing to y. 
more onomntopeia. 
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metoiith ; in Kamtchadalo, nanif ; in Linukieii, me ; fin Boinail or Bir- 
man, ne, day, light; in Teheekasse, ne ; in Mongol^ mtoun ; in Kal- 
muck, nidoun ; — In High- Japanese, netra, 

ill Mahacanni, kc&sq ;i n ^encca, kakaa ; in Americo-Russian, kavoa ; 
in Yakoiite, in Tartar, kys; in Ouigur, 

The throaty in Viikdtaii, cal; in Kaliiiurk, that; in Ksthonian, kml; 
(throat and neck,) (V.) — In Yakoute, kelga, — In Aware, Aa/, mouth i 
in Afghan, chute. * 

Tongue^ in Qtiichiia, kalli : in Mongol and Kalmuck, kelen and k^le ; 
in Pcrinian, kil; in Ksthoniau, A:e2i ; in the Finiiiiib of Carelia, kelli. 
(V.) • • 

Toothy in Chippeway, tibhit ; in Ostiac. iibu and lewa ; in Sanr^iede, 
tibbe ; in Awarh, shv, sib^ sabi : in Birman, tabu. 

Hand^ in Chili, kou; at NoutkV^ound, ccXfcou; * in 

Ouigur, kol; in Kasikiimuck, kuie; in Aware, kuer; In Kabiitscb, 
koda. 


Idem, in Delaware, naschk : in Akoiisch ja, nak. (S. B.)— In Youkagir, 
nogan. 

Ear^ in Chili, pUun; in Ostiac and Sat^oiedc, pt7; (S. B. and V.) 
The intermediate words are unknown. 

Belhf, in Chili, pue ; in Wotiak, put. (S. B.) The known intermediate 
terms differ. Among the Battas of Sumatra, we find bautoua : idem^ 
in Andi, bubil : idem, m Hindostanee, pitch. 

Idem% in Delaware, wachtey ; in the Finnish of Olonetz, wattscho, (S. B.) 

Foot, in I'uscarora, auchsee : in Kaiutchadale, tchou-atchou ; in Yakoute, 
attauch ; in Japanese, akd and atschi ; in Ouigur, ajak. 

Idem, in Caribean, nougauti ; in Miami, necahtei* in Youkagir, ; 
ill Samoied, nghe. 

Forehead, in Pensy Iranian, hakulu ; in Toiischi, haka, (Caucasian) (S. 
B.) — In Dido, (Caucasian) haku, mouth. 

Beard, in Tarahumar, etschagouala ; in Tartar, sagal; in Kalmuck, 
sachyl (V.) — In Ouigur, ssarhciC 

Black, In Chili, couri ; in Aino, kouni ; in Toukine, koro ; in Kasiku- 
murk, chourei, (night.)t 

White, in Liilean, pnop ; in Vilela, pop ; in Chiqiiiton, pouroibi ; in Za- 
roiica, pororo ; in Yoiikagir, poinnei. ^ 

irhUe, in Yucatan, sac; in Voiowao, sacaca ; in Mongol, sagau. (V.) 


^ The words of the languages comprised between the two gaps are com- 
pletely different. 

t The Tau^Kim were a horde to the north of China. The word koro an- 
swers to the Tartar kara, as well as several other Tou-Kin words. The 
Cliiiiese made from it holo. Perhaps, coca, black in Aymar, and eonw.iL iiiirht 
in Tarabumav, may have sprung from the same root. 
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iiedn itf iVIcxiraii. codic ; in Kii'iri* koulsou ; in Kadjak, kouightodk . — In 

* Japanese, koutaon^ Hne, lirilliant. 

SVamey in Grccnlandisli, attack ; in Tartar, at. — Idem, among the Can'ic- . 
an women, nire ; in Mongol, n^re ; (V.) in Kadjak, athku ; in Aleuti- 
an, asia ; in Yakoiitc, aatta. 

Love, ill Quicliiia, munay ; in Sanscrit, manya^ (V,) — In Teutonic, min- 
ne; but tlie intermediate words arc wanting. 

Pain, ill Uiiicliiia, nanay ; in tntoiuac, nany ; in Tnngiisc, cenan. (V.) — 
In Aleutian, nanalik. 

y God, in Uuichiia, pacha-camac ; in Japanese, kammi ^kham in Sanscrit, 
-Malabar and Multanian, the Min ) 

Aztec, ieo ; in Sanscrit, deva ; in Zend, dim and dev ; in Greek, 
in J^atin, dciis. 

Lord, or Prince?, in Aranraii, foqiiU from the verb toquin, to command ; 
In Aleutian, tokok ; at AtcHun in Sumatra, tokho. 

To eat, in Cora, cua ; in TaraLuinar, coi; in Mexican, qua ; in Aiconte, 
Tihangen, (l^ at ;) in .TapanesA ava — In German, Aut/en, to chew. 

I, pronoun, in Delaware, ni :/\n Tarahiiinar, ur ,* in Mexican, nchuatl: 
in Motiire, ne. (S H.)— A/cm, in Giiaiciirc, am ; in Abipon, aym ; in 
^Vogul, am.— -In Waicii^, he ; in Mongol, Tongiise and Mantehew, 6t, 

(V.) 

Idem, ill Wyandots, dee ; in Mixtec, di ; in Andi (Caucasian) den ; in 
Aware, dida, 1 my sell*. 

Idem, in Lulean, quis ; in Totonnk. quit ; in Kadjak, kkom ; in Aleutian, 
Men ; in Kamtcliadale, komina, I ; Ms, thou ; in Tongusc-lamute, Me, 

I and me ; kou, thou. 

Jdem,m Nadowessian. meo; in Yakoiitc, min; in Youkagir, matak ; in 
Finnish and Laplandish, miya. 

Thou, in Huaztee, teda; in Y'oukagir, tat; in Mexican, /«-Aati//, in Siri- 
aio, to' (V.) 

He, iiin, in Tacahiimar, iche ; In lluaztec, jaja ; in Mexican, 

V in Tagalian and Alalay, iya (V ) 

III, ill Mocohi, ocom and ocomigi ; in Giiaicure, oco and acami 
in Abipon. akam and akamyi; in Malay, camy aud kamy; in 
camon and camo (V ) 

'ibi, tere ; in Namoiedc, terem (V.)— In Ottomac, haa ; at 
ound, a?; in Kadjak and Aleutian, aang; in the Sandwich 
i; Yakoiite, uA' ; in Osliac and z\lcutian, aa; in Mexican, 
%iiami, iye; in Jotom k. ya; in Tungiise, ya ; in Aleutian, 
luish, ect etc. ya, 

;icau, ce ; in Jesso, sen-eisoub ; in Kahardian, xe ; in Aware, 

ymon, tejee ; in Betoi, cdojojoi ; in Japanese, itjido, once r 
I, thit ; in Lienkieii, lids or idshi. 
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ill Pinias, kok; id Yakoutc, ike; in Aware, ke; in Pcriniifb, kik: 
in Estbonian, kaks. < 

• Hmcy in Totonak. iota ; in Tagalian, fa//n.— In Chippeway, taghy ; in 
Malay, In Cbili,/rouIa; in Ostiac, koli/n; in Esthonian, kolm : 
ill Yarura, tarani; in Meiv Zealand, toroa (V.) 

Four^ in Araucaii, meli; in Uir iian, leh. 

Fivt^ in Iroquois, mk; in Vakouic bes; in Esthonian, wis: in Lapland-* 
ish, n;i7. 

Idenit in Totonak. tali: in Samoiede, tetli (V.) 

Eighty in Punas, kikia; in Permian, kykiamis (V.) 

JVinc, in Quidiua, ; in Aware and Audi, itsch. 

Note,— M. Voter has discovered thirty-on^, analogies beLtp-.^er. words in the 
languages of America and Europe. Out of ths number, however, thirteen arc 
derived from the Finnish laiif^uages, and natuililly belong, as well as those from 
Scandinavia, to the chain of idioms of the norf i of Asia. Others are founded on 
error ; for instance, j/sUV, cold, in Mexican, Uiars no afSinity with the Basque 
o/sd, but to the Scandinavian m, to the Ostiac jecli^ etc. etc. 

The same learned gentleman has pointed out thirty*thrce analogies betwcci: 
American and African idioms. He might have ai. led the following *— 

Sun, retou, in Galibi ; weife, in YaoL-^Otum, on the Gold-coast; Hwiaa^ in 
Amina : ouat, in Watir, a dialect in the United States. 

Hand, if, in Lulean, isanga, in Koussa ; tdegA, in Barabra. 

1, dt, in Miztec ; dia and di, in Koussa. 

It seems to us that these words, being found in South America, in the vicinity 
of the Malay words, indicate the arrival of a colony of Malays, mixed with in- 
habitants of Madagascar and Calfres. 

We have discovered in the vocabularies of Nigritia, recently published, seve- 
ral new analogies; but they do not seem to promise much, though it is our in* 
tention to prosecute the inquiry still further. 

AT. B, The reader will please to observe, that the analogical words of the 
above table are retained in the French orthography, into which they have been 
translated by M, Malte-Bruii ; it being impossible to discover what allowances 
he may have made, or what rules he may have followed, in adapting them 
the orthoepy of that language.— Ed. 
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I 

IJescriptiou of Jlmerica^-Researches concerning the navi~ 
• -gf^tion of the Icij 8ea of the J^Tmih, — Mrth-west coaet of 
.ttnerica. 


Thk extremities of America towards the north, the north> ^ook 
west, and the north-east, conic now to engage our atten- ixxyi. 
tion. These regions, however, which may be termed 
“ American Siberia,” even after the recent voyages of Ross, 

Parry, Frsinklin, and Kotzebue, still continue in a great 
measure unknown. We are ignorant, for instance, whe- Dnubts ue 
thcr the waters seen by Mackenzie and Hearne, are lakes, 
or gulfs, or a part of the Icy sea. The itinerary of Bearne, 
properly estimated, and adjusted to the true points of the 
compass, would, in iny opinion, conduct us nearly a hun- 
dred leagues more to the north-east, and probably to the 
shores of some lake or gulf connected with Baffin's Bay. 
Cgptain Franklin has brought the mouth of Mackenzie* 

^iver almost eight degrees to the east of its assigned posi- 
tion. The sea into which this and Coppermine River fall, 
is salt, has tides, and is believed to communicate with the 
^ra-'iit Repulse Bay; but though coasted for more than 
500 miles to the eastward, the point has not been ascertain- 
ed. We arc equally uncertain whether* this sea be identi- 
cal with that which washes Melville Island, the western 

■ I'lfii) of f.'oiuicr.trii Oi-sYovriics, Kriinkl. Joimicv to IVfiir SiTf. 
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BOOK .. limit of Parry^s first voyage. On the m^IioIc, tlioogii the 
Bxxvi. ^voyages of Uoss, Franklin, and Parry, have brought the 
~ ' eastern and western shores of North America to within 

half of their former distance, the identity of the sea which 
waslies Cape Timm^ainn Repulse Bay^ and Melville 
Island^ is far from being estnblislied ; and the r|uestion of 
its extension t*» Ii y Cape, or vvliat is called the North-west 
Passage, remains still to he in^ estigated. The second voy- 
age of PaiTV'^ has afided iiotliiiig to advance the solntion 
of this question. The actual existence and limits of Baf- 
fin’s Bay itself, called in question by an arrogant scepti- 
cism, which mistakes its own ciyriccs for argument, have 
been established by the ex|iediMons of Ross and Parry 5 
but the discovery of Ba’rHiw’s Straits, by the last of tbesc^ 
navigators, has authorized the learned critic still to ques- 
tion, whether the coasts seen by the intrepid Baffin arc 
continuous, or belong to a chain islands. The open- 
ings bearing the name of Jones, Smith, Whales, Wol- 
stenbolm, have not been visited in detail, and in the 
bottom of one or more of these bays, straits might pos- 
sibly still be discovered. TIic extent of Greenland to the 
north-west and north-east, has eluded the persevering 
researches of the Danish missionaries. All that is known is, 
that the Greenlanders, after passing a strait, have communi- 
cated with tribes of their own race to the north of Baffin’s 
bay. It is still undecided where a gulf or strait is termi- 
nated, which w as disco\eiTd in upon the eastern coast 

of Greenland, by Volqiiart Bocm, a Dane. On the other 
hand, the islands seen to the north of Capo Ceverovos- 
tochnoi in Siberia, the great coast of ielmer in the saftic 
latitude, and the land of Liaikhof, have not been examin- 
ed ; nor do we know whether this land forms part of a 
continent, or if that continent is part of America. The 
immortal Cook, after having again explored Bhering’s 
Straits, very soon fmind his progress arrested by ice, which 
united the two continents. Sarytschew assures us that thi^ 

r*) W2. lie- • 
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ice nqyer thawsi or, at least, that its disappearing is so ex- j booi 
.traordinary an occurrence,. that it does not happen abov<y-**^v 
once in a hundred years.# This immoveable nature of “ 
ice, the want of ebb and flow of the tide to the north of east- 
ern Siberia, the liglit and variable winds, the comparative 
frequency of clear weather, the arrival in Siberia of troops 
of bears and foxes in a well-fed condition, which have 
traversed the Frozen Sea to the north of Cape Tchalagin- 
' skait all lead us to conclude, that the continent of America 
extends very far to the north, and actually forms, at the 
pole itself, a third great peninsula. The land discovered Hypothc 
to the nortlT of Liberia, hy Liachof^ and C/itro'mqf, appears 
to be one extremity of America. The passage between 
this arctic land and Siberia, contains tlie celebrated islands, 
which are entirely composed of the bones of the rhinoce- 
ros and elephant, mixed with broken shells, — a mass of 
debrif^, that appears Ur liavc been Hccuiiiiilated by a current 
which no longer fouiicl any outlet. Perhaps even Green- 
land may thus be united with America. «»ii tl)e north-west 
side ; while the coasts deserted by Batlin, may, in part, be 
only an archipelago, which leaves behind it an inland sea, 
similar to the Gulf of Mexico. It is even possible that 
many basins of the same kind may exist to the north and 
north-west of America. Not one of these questions has 
been resolved by the voyages of the intrepid Parry, in other 
respects so valuable. 

Who, however, will dare to penetrate these frightful 
abodes of eternal winter; this gloomy region, where the sun 
sheds in vain his oblique rays on plains that are doomed to 
perpetual barrenness; plains that are ovcrsjtread with 
'dreary moss, and valleys in wliicli the eclmes never repeat 
the warbling of even a solitary bird ; these places, in fine, 
where nature sees her vivifying influence expire, and wit- 
iiessesrthe awful termination of her vast empire? 

We know not how far a traveller iqight penetrate by Pretended 
^''nd, if, at once prudent and courageous, ho were to pro- through th 

Poliir Sea 

;ir.ytsrhi>.v's Voynao loliiolr.v Son-t, i. i». 99. (in Kii'-'iiJi.-.'' 
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S B against the frozen winds, and the want of provifiions. 
t nothing more can be hoped -for from fresh attempts by 
since Ross, Parry, Franklin, Cook, Billings, and 
Sarytschew, have Confirmed the observations of Heemskerk 
and WoofI, Mulgrave, Hudson, Jean de Munck, Fox, and 
Baffin, who were every one of them arrested in their pro- 
gress by eith-r land or ice. Nevertheless, a contrary opin- 
ion has been suddenly revived, by the discovery of the ac- 
count of a pretended voyage round tlie northern extremities 
of America, publislicd by Maldonado Ferrer, which tlm im- 
postor alleges that be liimself performed in This 

memoir, discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and 
the publication of which is due to the zeal of the learned M. 
Ainoretti, is dedicated to the Royal Court of Lisbon, for the 
purpose of inducing that Government to fit out an expedi- 
tion, of wliicli, no doubt, he himself hoped to have the com- 
mand. It is composed of tbirty-five^naragraphs, of which 
the eight first detail tlie grbat commercial advantages of this 
new passage, and tlie necessity of occupying it by a mili- 
tary force. From the ninth to tlic thirty-third para- 
graph, direi'tinns are given with regard both to the rout^ 
and his pretended voyage ; and the two last contain the 
plan of an expedition which he affirms ought to be sent 
thither.* 

Witliout entering into a detail of the contradictions 
which result from an examination of Maldonado’s calcula- 
tions, and from comparing the two translations of the 
original Spanish published by M. Amoretti, the one in 
Italian, the other in French ; we will merely remark that, 
in traring his voyage on a modern chart, the first unknown 
part of the route passes through some pretended Straits of 
labrador, 280 or 290 miles in length, which would oc- 
cupy, throughout its whole extent, the land situated to the 
vyest of Davis’s Straits and Baffin’s Bay. The secohd com- 
prehends a navigation of three hundred and fifty miles, in 

Viagjrio (lal Marc Atlantico ul Paciiir.o per la via del nord-uucst, crc. etc, 
Milan, mi. 
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an ojitBieis^ doscending frero 75° oF latifod^Jl? in the 
uidh^oFIcyCa^er beyond vbich^fndtter Collier Kiiig;^^^ 
couid advance fhtmri^b south.' The third part df this vey- ' ’ " 
age‘ conducts him acroM a part of the actual continent of 
Asia* by what hc^ calls the Straits of Avian; which, ac- 
cording to his belongs, ought to be looked for in Tartary^ 
sixty miles^tO; the west of Okhotsk. In the fourth, lie 
lengthens out tiie Coast of America in one uninterrupted 
and dessrt liiis ;- but, according to the charts, bo-must have 
traversed the Btannowoi mountiuns in the country of the 
Tunguts. Finally, in the fifth, ho doscHbra a great ele- 
vated coast, which, from its position, can be nothing else 
than that of the Lake Baikal. .Were it even possible to 
admit that Maldonado was mistaken in his longitude, and 
that his Straits of Anian are, in fact, what wo are acquaint- ' 
ed with under the name of Bbering or of Cook, the diffi- 
culties would still be thp' same; because, in that ca^ Mal- 
donado moat jlmyo crossed the Peninsula of Alaska, all 
events, must nave passed through the midst of the Aleutian 
.islands, without being able to perceive them ! Besides, Idal- Fhy<>c«i 
donado’s Straits of Anian bear no resemblance whatever to 
those of Bhering, being rather copied firom those of Magel* 

Ian. He pretends to have followed this route, which, ac- 
cording even to his own account exceeds seventeen hundred 
geographical miles in lengfliVtwice in the course of one sum- 
mer, without encountering ice, p/toca?, white bears, or any 
thing, ill short, wiiicli is peculiar to the northern zone. But . 
ho tells us of a., wall, above three feet high, composed of egg- 
shells, and speaks of beautiful trees, that retain their fruit 
the whole year ; ho found the Litchis, a Chinese fruit, tlio 
wil^l^ne^ and various kinds of game belonging to the tem- 
pcraie^elnil^ ; and, more particularly, a species of hdg 
with ito' -Ipllihl .on its back, and lobsters a foot and a half 
in length I nay, he actually affirms that he saw a Russiau or 
*ffamtaHe vessel, of 800 tons, on its passage to Archangel ! ! 

These, with many others, are the marvellous stories which 
Maldonado relates. It is natural, therefore, to feel some cu- 
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riosity I’csprcting such a personage. Unfortunately, how- 
$xxvi^ ever, all tliht is known of him is reduced to two notes, the 
' onp an extract from the ** Spanish Library” of N. Antonio, 
according to which, he was an old military officer, who was 
w'cil acquainted witli navigation and geography, and wps 
the author of a work entitled the Picture of the World, and 
of tlie History of the discovery of tiie Straits pf^Anion. The 
other is extracted fj-om the ■** Indian Library” of Antonio 
do Leon, from which it appears that Maldonado bad drawn 
the counoil of the Indies into great expensie, by the vain pro- 
mise of discovering a compass that would not be subject to 
tlie inconvenience of the variation, and of a method for find- 
the longitude at sea. 

the tliirtieth paragraph of his plan for the expedition, 
Maldonado says tliat he was guided, during his voyage, by 
a-good account written by Joas Martinez a Portuguese 
pi|ot« and a native of the AlgarvCs but of w'hom no one 
kno|^ any thing. It appears probaOlc, therefore, that this 
manofaeturer of pwjects WM in possession, of some unknown 
description of the Portuguese voyages through Hudson’s, 
^traits, called the Straits of .%nian by Cortereal. He no 
doubt combined these notions with^some hints borrowed 
from the J apanese, respecting the sea of Okhotsk. Hence, 
this combination of positions, which it is iflipossiblo to ad- 
mit, and this union of physical .characters which belong to 
different climates.* The relation of Maldonado, in'short, is 
no longer any thing but a bibliographical curiosity. It was 
such stories as these wbicli made Baffin Ray,t after having 
explored with the gioatest care, in 1615 and 1616, all the * 
coasts of the sea which bears his name, ‘‘.The Spaniards, 
a vain and jealous people, would never have ventUMd W 
publish so many false charts and imaginary' joraii^als, un- 
leas, convinced of the existence of a norih-WesV passage, 
they had been anxious to deprive of the glory of the dis- 

* Baron dc Lindenaii, The probability of Maldoiiado^s Voyoge examined. Tn 
8to. Oothap 1812. (In German.) 

t Purefaas’ PilgrimSp t. III. p. 843. 
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covers, that courageous individual who should be the first ) book 
to pass it.. As to myseir, I was unable to renounce this’ 
opinion, so generally received, nhtil I was persuaded of the™" ' 
absolute impossibility of finding what 1 had so ardently 
longed to discover,’^ 

This opinion of the pretended navigations of Maldonado 
Ferrer, sOeips to us to bo still further confirmed by the late 
discoveries of Parry, since they do not coincide with those 
of Maldonado^ either in r^ard to positions or physical 
details. 

Let us tiien acknowledge with this navigator, and with 
all who possess any true knowledge, that the extent of 
America to the north Is still unknown, and that no one has 
sailed round it on that side. 

When we reflect on the nature of the icy sea, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that navigators can ever explore its ex- frozen 
tent. &vecy where t^ey have encountered flxed ice,"^”* 
which has arrested th^r progress t or moveable ice^ lyhich*^”®^**®* 
threatening to. enclosp them, has put all their cemrage to 
flight. Captifln Wood, who firmly believed in the pcN^bili- 
ty of a northern passage, found bis further progress stop- 
ped at 76° by. a continent of ice, which united together 
Ifova-Zembla, Spitzbergen, . and Greenland. Captain 
Souter, on the' contrary, in 1780, continued bis course as 
far as 82° 6', in a smooth and open channel. The fixed 
ice, however, which formed the sides, beginning to be de- 
tached, he dreaded lest his return should be cut off, and, 
accordingly, abandoned the enterprise.* Although the 
courageous Baffin, and a few others have been able to make 
the circuit of the bay that bears his name, this sea has been 
getit^ly found closed by a mass of fixed ice, of a hun- 
dred Gil||tan leagues in length, and containing mountains 
four hnnffi^ ffiet high.t Perhaps, James* Island, markedl 
in 8(^ral ebarte, was a similar mass of ice. Captain Wafer 
fran&ly confesses that he mistook fixed ic^ five hundred 

* Baeztrom’f Voyage to Spitzbargan. PbUeiephicgl UagttiM, 1M1. 

Crantz, Hiatofy of GraanJand, Book I. eb. II. ' 
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f(Set ill height) fur genuine blands.* It often happons tliat 
' this floating ice is found covered with, large stones- and trees; 
' tom up hy the roofS) which produces the illusion of a land 
covered with vegetation. It is quite uncertain whether the 
Dutch discovered) to the east of Sjpilzhergen) ah actual 
coast) or only an expanse of ice. In one of their voyages to 
the north of Nova-ZemblS) they found a bank of bldjsh>co- 
loured ice Covered with earth, 011 whiph birds built their 
ncsts.t Two islands of ice have continued stationary for 
half a century in the bay of Disco.' Dutch whalers have 
visited them) and have given them names.:}^ 

An equal degree of danger attends moveable ice. The 
shock of these enormous masses produces a tremendous 
crash, which warns the seaman how easily bis vessel would 
be crushed to pieces if it were caught between these float- 
ing islands.$ Frequently the wood that drifts upon this 
sea, and of which we shall afterwards speak more at length, 
takes fire in consequence of the violeht friction to which it 
is exposed by the movement of the ice, and smoke and 
flames’ burst forth in the midst of eternal Vinter.|| This 
floating wood is very frequently found charred at both 
ends.^! In winter, the intensity of the cold is continually 
bursting asunder the mountains of ice, and every moment is 
heard the explosion of these masses, which yatirn into enor- 
mous rents. In spring, the movement of the ice more 
generally consists of the mere overturning of these mass- 
es, which lose their equilibrium in consequence of one 
part being dissolved before another. The fog which en- 
velopes this melting ice is so dense, that, from : one ex- 
tremity of a frigat^ it is impossible to discern the other.** 

* Wafer, Voy^e, in continuation of those of Dainpier, t.jy. p. 

.;t Voyages of the Dutch to the North, 1. 1. p. 47. -s .r:. 

^;01afsen, Voyage to Iceland, 1. 1. p. 275. (German translation.) 

Marten’s Voyage to the North, t. II. p. 62. Voyages of the DuU^ to 
the North, 1. 1. p. 46. Crantz, History of Greenland, ch. II. Forster, Obpti^va- 
t ions on Physical Geography, p. 64. (in German.) 

II Olafscii, Voyage to Iceland, 1. 1, p. 276, 278. 
t Ibid. p. 273. 

A^ roniit of fhc Danis-ii nflifrrrs, sent to OiPenland in *1788. 
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At all fieasonsy the broken and accumulated ice in tiie chan* book 
nels or gulfs, equally checks the passage of the ^adventurer ^xxvi. 
on foot, whom it would instantly overwhelm, and of the ma* ' 
riner, by paralysing tiie movements of his vessel. 

Has any one tbie boldness to conceive the idea of a party Obstacles 
of travellers, traversing in sledges, this frozen sea, or the^cy 
icy Ihnd whiiiib occupies its imagined site-? No doubt, cer*>»”<i‘ 
tain precautions might enable man to respire at the very polo 
itself; but,' tirlint means of transport would conduct him thi- 
ther? The country, in all probability, rugged, and elevated, 
like Greenland, Spitzhergen, and New Siberia, would n'ot 
admit of the passage of sledges. Neither does marine ice 
stretch out in uninterrupted plains. Ovei'tnmed and accu- 
mulated in a thousand difibrent ways, it frequently offers to 
the view castles of crystal in ruins, shattered pyramids and 
obelisks, arches and vaults suspended in the air. Yeiy of- 
ten, too, in order to cjwss the broad and deep fissures, faci- 
lities would be 'requii^t with which the traveller ^uld not 
be supplied, Tot with what delightful emotions wonld he 
tread those regions that had never been impressed by the 
foot of man ! .How ricli in curious observations would be a 
single day and night passed at tlie pole ! This, however, is 
not the place to point out the arrangements that would be 
requisite for the performance of such a journey. We must 
hasten, tlicrefore, to unite in a descriptive form, the obser- 
vations that have been already collected. The second voy- 
age of Parry has added but little to those of which we were 
formerly in possession. 

The wnih-neeat rejpan of Jmeriea, the first w’e shall de- K'ortii- 
scribe, in all probability commences with the land of 
aikho^ aurnamed New Siberia; but, as this fact still re- ** 
maina l^jie established, we will confine ourselves to Bussion 
America, itttb which we shall pass by Bhering*s Straits,.atid 
thexhain of the .Aleutian Jslands. ; 

: These islands are divided into several* groups, of which , 
the indigenous names are Chao, or the Aleutian, projieriy 
dendminated by the Russians, Jhflegho, or the Andreanowski, 
and Kawalang', or the Fox Islands. But the custom has 
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prevailed of comprising tlioni all under the general ilame of 
■®*^^** the JleuHah’Mands. lA fact, they constitute one single and 
’ unique chain ; and might be compared to the piles of an 
immense bridge, which has formerly been thrown across 
from continent to continent. Tliey describe^ between Kamt- 
schatka, in Asia, and the promontory of Alaska, in Ameri- 
ca, an arc of a circle, which almost joiiia' the two lands to- 
gctlier. They are distinguished into twelve: principal isl- 
ands, accompanied with a vciy great numbeP 'df lesser ones, 
, and rocks. Copjitr Island, and Bkerin^s Isle, are a little 
detached from the rest, and approach the peninsula of 
> Kamtschatka. Accordingly,, we have already described 
them when speaking of Siberia. 

Civil end population of the whole of these islands does not at 

^ndltion. present exceed eleven hundred males, of whom, five hundred 
of the most i'obiist, and most active, are employed, by the 
Russian hunters. This people was^^formerly much more 
numerous. Tliey had their chiefs, a particular government, 
and a n'afional religion. But, with their population, the 
Russians have at the same time destroyed their manners, 
their customs, and their liberty.* Sent as slaves to hunt 
and to fish, these islanders perish in great numbers on the 
sea, and in ill-conducted bospitals.f 
■nehman. The island which appears to possess the greatest number 
CTstom' of inhabitants is bonalasehkOf and next to it Sithanakf 
dfluiied. which is immediately adjoining. These islanders are of a 
moderate stature, and of a brown complexion. Their face 
is round, their nose small, and their eyes black. Their 
hair, likewise black, is harsh, and very strong. ^ They hove 
little beard on their chin, but a great deal on their up^r 
lip. In general, they pierce their lower lips, as w^l as 
the cartilage which separates the nostrils, and’U|(iMil''as or- 
naUiantU, little carved pieces of bone, or glass .befids. The 
wom^n have a roundness of form, without hbirever, bpjtiig 

* Sarytebew's Voyage, v. XI. p. 22. (In Russian.) 

+ Langsdorfl's Voyage round the world, v. XI, p. 222. and p. 94. (English 
translation.'* 
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prettyt They tattoo their chin, arms, and checks. Mild book 
and. industrious, they manufacture mats and biaskets witli 
Considerable art. 'They- make curtains, scats, and beds, ’ 
of their mats. Their dress of bear skin is worn with 
the hair outermlicit The canoes of Oonalaschka are built 
witli ingenuity. ^ Their shape is picturesque. Through 
the transparent skin with which they are covered, the row- 
ers and all titcir movements may be discovered. These 
islanders am addicted to superstitions which appear to rcr 
scmblc Schama'hism.* . They do not make use of any mar- 
riage ceremony. When they want a wKe, they purchase 
her of her father and mother j and take as , many as tliry 
can support. If they repent of their acquisition, they 
give back the woman to her parents, who are then obliged 
to restore a part of the price. The people of this Archi- 
pelago appear to be not entirely exempted from unnatural 
appetites. They render honour to the dead, and embalm 
their bodies. . In thib way, a mother often preserves Jier 
lifeless infanjf; before; she consigns it to the earths The 
mortal remains of their chiefs and men of wealth, sure not 
interred. Suspended in hammocks, they are gradually 
consumed by .the air.f The language of the Aleutians, 
different from that of Kamtschatka, appears to have some 
analogy with the idioms of lesso, and the Kurile Islands. 

In the island of Oomanak, the largest, and nearest to the 
continent the .Russians have a Bishop, a .monastery, a 
small garrison, and a dock-yard for building vessels. 

The climate is more disagreeable on account of its mois- mytieai 

ture, than the'iintensity of the cold. The snow, which falls 

in great quantity, does not disappear till the month of 

Almost all the islands contain very lofty mountains, 

which, composed of a species of jasper, partly of a 

green and red. colour, but, in general, of a yellow tint.; 

with veins df a transparent stone, which resembles chal* 

celldny. The island of Tanaga contains lakes of fresh voicanocr, 

to. 

* See ?oI. I. pan I. p. 557. t Georgi, the Runian nations, p. 373. 
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guished, cflhers in activity. These latter are found in the 
■’ ' islands of T^kawangha^ Eanaghi* Atchan» and Oomanak. 
In this latter island, in that of Raiiaghi, as well as in that 
of donalaschka, . boiling springs issue fitom their frozen 
soil, in which the natives cook theh* meat.aihd fish. 

The only quadrupeds met with on thesosislaods are foxes 
and mice. Among the birds, are observetldaeka, partridges, 
teal, cormorants, galls, and eagles. ' 

The islan4s that, are nearest to America , produce some 
pines, larches, aad ‘Oaks. On the western islands, nothing 
is. itaet with but stuuted willows. The verdure exhibits 
considerable richness. The mountains produce brambles, 
and the valleys wild rasps, which ai*e of a white colour, 
and have an insipid taste. 

and of The island of Kodiak is mountainous, and intersected 
wJA ,,vidleys. Its inhabitants, who call themselves Ko- 
iwmHett .are about two thousand fiv^ hiindn^ in nnmber, 
without reckoning the Russians, who have 4aed Uicir prin- 
cipaVestablisliment here. The habitations of. the* islanders 
of Kodiak, less sunk in the ground than those of the Aleu- 
tians, partake,, at the same time, of the nature of caverns 
and of huts. They have even introduced the luxury of an 
opening, for the escape of the smoke. The women abso- 
lutely idolize their children. Some of them educate. them 
in a very effeminate manner. They allow their chiefs to 
select them as the objects of a depraved passion. .. Theso 
young people are then dressed like women, and are em- 
ployed in all the domestic occupations of the bqusehold. 

The vegetable productions of the island of Kodiak are 
the alder, an immense quantity of rasp and goosehetty 
bushes, and a great variety of roots, which, togebl^ with 
dsb^ .constitute the food of the inhabitants. Id ^tbelnterior 
of me island, the pine tree forms very extensive foresttb 
and furnishes excellent timber for building.*. ’ 


* Stsehlin’s Description of Kodiak,'^c. p, 32— ■fl4. 
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Thilt part of the continent comprehended under the book 
na^ne of Bussian Jimerica, the sovereignty ef ivhich has 
been claimed by the court of Rnssia, as a .land first disco- . 
vered and occupied by Riissian subjects, presents on dvery account of 
side the most bhyajge -and gloomy appearance. Above a 
range of bills -covered with pines and birch, rise naked 
mountains, brpwnM with enormous miimses of ice, which 
often detach themselves, and roll, down with a dreadful 
Boise into the valleys below, which they entirely fill up, 
or into- the rivers and bays, whercj remaining without melt- 
ing, they rise in banks of crystal. When such a mass 
falls, the crashing forests are tom up by the roots, and 
scattered to a distance ; the echoes resound along thoshores 
with the noise of thunder, the - sea rises up -in foam, 
shi])s experience a violent concussion, and the aflrightSd 
navigator; witnesses, almost in the middle of the sea, a 
i-enewal of thqse terrific scenes which sometime^ 'spread 
such devastattiiB in ^Alpine regions.*, Between the foiit 
of these monUtUins and the sea^ there extends a stripe of 
low land* the soil of which is almost evei^ where a 
black and marshy earth. This ground is only calculat- 
ed for producing coarse, though numerous mosses, vety 
short grass, vaccinias, and some other little plants. Some 
of these marshes, banging on the side of the hills, retain 
the. water like a spunge, while their verdure makes them 
appear like -solid ground; but, in attempting to pass 
them, the traveller sinks up to the mid-leg.f Never- 
theless, the pine tree acquires a great size upon these 
glptfmy rockkr-, Next to the fir, the most common species 
is that of the alder, in many places nothing is to be 
8eetf(>^bat dwarf trees and shrubs. Upon no coast with 
whicl|ip^ji|re there been remarked such 

rapid enerMphments of the sea upon the land. The tronkk . 
of. |i^s that had been cut down by European naviga^s, 

• Vancouver, l, V. p. 67, &c., Billinjpi, v. XT. p. 133. Cook’s Tliiifl 
Voyage. 

■ Vancouver, vol# V. p. 76. 
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B^K have b«*en found, ami rerognlsed, after a lapse of ten years. 
I'liese trunks, ai'e found sunk in the water, with tlie earth 
which supported, them. 

Indigenous The inhabitants of the coast of Bhering’s Straits ap- 
ttibes. • pgjj,, to belong to the same race as the/Jl’chouktcIies, on 
the opposite roast of Asia, allhough they are said to bo at 
* war with them. I'ii^ir huts, mure iiomrrous <^hah might 
be supposed in a similar climate, are Situated along the 
shores of the sea, as far as the Xinnttelnatlsan Gulf, * to 
which Captain Cook-gave the name of the Bay of Bristol, 
because, in fact, it resembles that bay in England. The 
interior has not been visited. The Konias inhabit the east- 
ern part of the peninsula of Alaska, which is almost sepa- 
rated from the continent by the ' Lake Selielekow, They 
appear to be of the same race as the Aleutians, as well as 
the IDmaitae, their neighbours to tlic east. Thu lattel* 
hays gte%b their name to the Kienaitxian Oylf, previously 
known dfider the name of ^Cook's Hiier. ii^ptwithstand- 
Ing appearances to the contrary, no large ■river has been 
discovered here. Farther to the east, live tiie Tehougat- 
ehes, a people of an imposing stature, who speak an idiom 
resembling that of the Tchouktehes. liie bay, covered 
with islands, and called by Captain Cook JVbrton’s Inlet,. 
bears the name. of the Tchougatchedn Gulf, itt the Russian 
charts. A river separates this tribe from that of the Ou- 
galaehmiuts, :x»]io live near the relebrated mountain of 
8U Elias, which is probably a volcanic peak, " and is cal- 
culated to have an elevation of Z,775 toiSes. It was in 
the environs of this mountain that Bhering landed, in the 
bay which bears his name, railed in the idiom of the indi- 
genous inhabitants, tho bay of Ikatak. The Russians 
have built a small fort there; but S^ka, or ^ew \Bis^/fmgd, 
theilr. last establishment, is situated two degrees fiirther to 

* Or KamitchaUhiia the last syllables are only the terminations of Wp-" 
Russian adjective in ihe/eminine, corresponding to the substantive guba. It 
becomes necessary, therefore, to Anglicise it, in order to make it correspond with 
gulf. • 
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the smith) in one of the islands which ‘Yanconver had de« book 
dominated the Arrhipelago of King George lltv A milder 

climate allows of the vigorous griivtth of the pine, the"""’’ 

American cellar, and several other treesi Berries of an an[^i^”**’ 
excellent taste alia likewise met With; fish is abundant and 
delicious, and 170 aiid barley have surceeded tliere. 

The- warlike Bnd ferocious Kolougii) Kidioujes, or JSi«The Ka< 
lotigians, inhabit this coast. Possessing some fire arms, 
they still rariry on an obstinate war against the Russians.* 

It was in the' territory of the Raloitgions, that the unfor* 
tiinate La Peymuse discovered the Po^t des Franfais, Froncb 
which has been immortalized by the iioble and unhappy 
sacrifice of the brothers La Bordc. The French navi- 
gators give the most favourable account of the active; and 
industrious spirit of the natives. Forging of iron and caip- 
per; wording a kind of tapestry with the needle^ weav- 
ing, with a great deal of ingenuity and taste, And 
baskets of reedtj; hawing, sculpturing, and polishing ser- 
pentine stone; such are the first indications of inci- 
pient civilization of this tribe.f But, a strong propensity 
to theft, an indilference to the ties of kindred and mar- 
riage ; the dirtiness of their cabins, and the disgusting 
custom of wearing* a piece of wood in a slit in their lower 
lip, establishes* a resemblance between tliem and their sa- 
vage neighbours, and the Siberian Russians, who come . 
and aggravate here all the evils of primitive barbarism. 

‘The fur which the Russians obtain from these roun- Commerce 
fries, is chiefly prarured from the sea- wolf, as well as other 
anidTals of thd genus Phnea, and likewise from the sea-ot- p&ny. 

^ te^. These latter animals, incessantly htinted, begin now 
to become rare. The Indians employed as hunters, bring 
from the Interior of the continent foxes skins of a blnc^ 
black, and grey colour. Already, parties of Russian hun^ 

* Lisienski’s Voyage Round the World, p. 162* (English translation.) 

L^ngsdorf's Voyage Round the World, t. XI. p.'217. (English translation.} 

t La Peyrousc’s Voyage Round the World, chap. IX. 
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ten have passed the Rocky Mount^ns, and, in all proba- 
bility, their numben are augmented by Canadian and 
'American, hnnten. The Russian. Company of America 
possesses a capital of L.260,000. Those who are prin- 
cipally interested in this trade, are flie merchants of 
Irkoutsk, a town in Siberia. The factoricis spread along 
the coasts of the continent, and. upon the islands, are 
nothing more than a collection of butSf surrounded by 
a palisado of wood; A single ship of war would .carry 
these feeble posts, .one after the other,, and would ob- 
tain rich booty from the store-houses of the Company. 
Even a party of ^ resolute Canadian hunters would be 
sufficient for this purpose; because the natives, detest- 
ing the Russians, would, doubtlessly, join theia enemies. 
If 'iiiay bo iquestioned if such distant and precarious esta- 
blishments are sufficiently valuable for tlie Russians to 
expose* i^mselves. to the risk of disputes with ' the English 
and Anglo-Americans, which seem to. bO^the inevitable 
result the continual advance of the hiinters on both 
sidesiiv.:.'- 

. The countries that extend to the south cf Russian Amc- 
rica» as far as the, confines of California, appear to form a 
long succession of gateaus, or very elevated basins, which 
are circumscribed to.the east and west by two chains of 
mountains, the most western of which is, what the English 
have denominated the Stony, or Bodty Mmntains. It is 
‘at the foot of tho.se mountains that tho largest rivers of 
North America take their rise, such as the Missouri, which 
flows to the south-east ; the Sachatchawin, or .-Bourbon'^Rt- 
ver, which runs to the east; and the OungigoA, which Is 
lost towanls the north. The other precipitous face of the 
north-west plateau forms a great chain parallel: to tho sea 
coaafs^ and always at a short distance from the Facific 
Oct^. This distinction between the two chains which 
support the north-west plateau, appears to us to result from 
the observations of those who have traversed this country 
from east to west The first of those travellers ia MaeJeen- 
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wjioy in his msp> places the chain of the Rocky Moun- book 
m«s at more than a hundred league^ from the shore of the uxri. 
Pacific Ocean* These mountains appeared to him to rise ' 
about 3000 feet above their base, which must, itself, be 
very elevated ; since our traveller experienced a more intense 
degree of cold there than at Fort Chipiwyan.* Their 
summits were covered with perpetual snow. ' He tlien de> 
scended to a more temperate valley, through which flows 
the TaAonio^ Tessit or Columbia Eiver.j 

Here is manifestly the boundary of tlie chain of the 
Stony Mountains. This chain continues a hundred leagues 
distant from the Pacifle Ocean, or, at least* eighty, after 
allowing something for the sinuosities and ramifications. 

Mackenzie then ascended very lofty mountains, where ^H^ **”* 
he found himself obliged to wralk on snow in the month of the north* 
Jnne.^ After this, he descended towards the sea by an '**‘*‘ 
extremely rapid declivity ; the, climate immediate chang* 
cd, and the %0lpiixr spring . succeeded that of winter. 
Another modern traveller. Captain Fancoiiver, constantly 
observed a. very high chain of mountains which closely 
bordered the shpres of the continent, and in many places 
were covered wdth perpetual snow. La Feyrous^ Cook, 

Dixon, and all the other navigators, perceived this mari- 
time chain of thel north-west, which, runs parallel to the 
coast, from Copk’j|i Inlet to New Albion, a distance of more 
than 1000 leagues. Even the peninsula of California ap- 
pears to be nothing more than the extremity of this great 
chain, disengaged from its secondary branches and terraces, 
ordlTwer ridges, which, in New Albion, somewhat conceal 
its direction. 

In order to throw some light on our description, we shall Divino^ 
adopt the nomenclature of Captain Vancouver. According 
to the maps of this able observer, Mw Georgia is site- 
ated between the 45 ° and 50 ° of north latitude. Its lihdts 
towards the interior are not determined. The GMph of 

• Mackenzie’s Travels, (Frcncii translation,) i. XL p. 274— 31U, &c. 

1 Ibid. p. t Ibid. t. III. p. 145 — 151. 
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Pacific OcMii to the, south by Claaset*8 Strait, whicU’^is 
' supposed to be that of Jmu de Fnca, and to the north-, by 
Quwn Charlotte’s Strait, i'be river CUumbia traverses 
the southern part and interior of this division. 

^adra and Vanconver Island, better known under' the 
name of JVbotka, is situated opposite New (^orgia. The 
English have an establishment in Nootka Sound. 

JVero Hanover extends from tlie SOtb^ to 'the d4tb parallel. 
In front of its coUsts are situated the Fteurieu Islands, dis* 
covered and named by M. La Peyrouse, but unintentionally 
deprived of their appellation, hy Vancouver, in assigning 
them to the Princess Royal of England. To the north, there 
are two arms of the sea which penetrate very far into the 
lahd« and have been called Inchbrook’s Canal, and Gard- 
ners Canal. The great island of Queen Charlotte is sepa- 
fri^ the coast of New,Hanover, by a broad channel, 
or arm /of the ocean. The southeria.pr^iiibntory of this 
island.wa8: named Cape fleetor by La Peyrause^ and Cape 
St, James by Vancouver. 

: JTetv Cornwall extends from the 54th to ^ie 57th parallel. 
It comprehends a number of islands, designated under the 
name of PiWs, or the Prince of Wales* s^Jlrchipdago. The 
coast is completely intersected by friths, 4r channels, which 
penetrate veiy far into Aie country, espe^ally the Portland 
channel ; but no river of any length has yet been discovered. 
The currents of water that have been met with scarcely 
merit the name of rivulets. v . 

JVbto Jlinfolk runs as far as the 60th paruUel. T(r4he 
south it comprehends Mmiralty Islandt and Eling GeorgPs 
JSrehipelago ; but, as the Russians now occupy these comlts, 
and the name of the natives, (the Kclioi^est) is known, the 
English denomination will probably soon disappear. 

*7ew Jfteo fileargia presents the prospect of a moderately el<^ 
Oeoigia. vated coast, agreeably diversified by hills, meadows, little" 
woods, and brooks of fresh water. But behind these banks ' 
rise moantuns covered with perpetual snow. Mount Rat- 
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liier %ih 1 Mount Olpapus tower at a distance above the book 
^8tVei‘«unimits. The former is discernible at the distance 
of a hundred geographical miles.# Very rich minerals of " " ■ 

iron appear to exist in great Abiindanre. Stones, 
building, quartz^ gun flints, a great variety of calcareous Hons!!'' 
and argillaceous soils, and manganese are met with. A 
luxuriant vegetation indicates the fertility of the soil. Tho 
forestscontainimmenseqiiantitiesof the fir with yew leaves, . 
the white pine, toarqmdAac, poplar of Canada, arbiir vitse, 
common yew, black and common oak. American ash, hazel, 
sycamore, siigar-maple, mountain and Pennsj'lvatHan ma- 
ple, Oriental strawberry, American alder, ropimon wil- 
low, black alder of Canada, qnd the cherry tree of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The quadrupeds present nothing remarkable. Bears 
have been seen, as well as the fallow deer of Virginia, and 
foxes, but neither the bison, nor the musk ox, tlie^ animals 
not appeariqglto pp^s the chain of the rocky mountains in 
the northern latitudes.. Among other sea birds have been 
I'ecognised black gulls, similar to those of New Holland 
and Now Zealawd. Among the land birds there is a spe- Unknown 
cies of the bun*ii|g bird, the brown eagle, and the eagle 
with a . white jicra, the swallow fisher, some very pretty 
varieties of the wjaodpecken, and an nnknow'n bird, resem- 
bling the heron, bjit four feet in height, and having a body 
as large as that oY the turkey.f . 

Jn Ord^ to become acquainted with the interior' of New interior 
Georgia, we niust accompany Messrs. Lewis and Clarke.:^ coimtry 
TlnSTso Ameiltfan travellers having quitted their boats on the 
""Missouri, on the 18th August, embarked again on. the 7th 
of October, at the western side of tho mountains, upon the 
-.river AhosAoosbee, in boats which they themselves had con- 
structed. During this part of their journey, hunger and 
c^ld combined together to aggravate their sufibrings. The 

* Vancouver, t. III. p. 3, and 35, edit. 8vo. t Ibid, p. 7. 

f Lewis an^^Clarke’s Travels to’ the Missouri and to the Pacific Ocfaii. 
W.ishinj5ton, 
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salmon had ceased to frequent thu rivers, and horse’^ flesh/ 
was often their principal food. The intensitj^ of 
‘is easily* explained, jij' the elevation of the country, and the 
height of tlic mountains. • In tiie place at which the Ame- 
ricans quitted the Missouri, they liad a Jirospcct of moun- 
tains covered with snow in the middle of siimner, bviunted 
in between 45° and 47° of latitude, whence it is to be in- 
ferred that the summits of these piountailis irise into the 
region of perpetual snow. This region commjsnGeg. in Eu- 
rope, at the same latitude, at nine or tep. thousand feet above 
the levd of the sep. But even Admitting that the more 
intense cold of North America brings this region , farther 
south, wo may allow tliese mountains a height of eight or 
nine thousand feet above the surface of the ocean. During 
their passage across the mountains, it would appear that 
this expedition did not discover any trace of volcanoes; 
for tim 4etonations which occasioned them so much as- 
tonishment, no doubt prq^ded froQi '^x bursting of 
glaciere; or from avalanchep, which qrorb 'detached from 
the nionntains. It was in the middle of th($ rainy season 
that they arrived at the Columbia, after^bicbftiiey had 
l^vy falls of rain both day and nigh^ T^je litUe-cloathing 
and bedding, that bad escaped all the adiY’^V’^^ which they 
had encountered up to this moment now nell< in pieces, and 
could no longer be made use of. llief courage did not 
sink, however^ under so many reverses-. The waters of 
. the Kooskooskee are as limpid as crystal. . At the place 
where it falls into the river Lewis, another :bn^h of the 
Columbia, the Kooskooskee is 180 yards brdi^| The'>iver 
Lewis, at its confluence with the Columbia, . iS 575 yards/ - 
and the Columbia itself 960 in breadth. A little li^low 
their junction, the latfer river acquires a breadth ^nuu one 
to ^ree miles.. From the junction of the two rivers the . 
coun^ presents nothing but a succession of plains, wifli- 
out trees, and is merely sprinkled over with a few willd#? 
bushes. Still lower down rapid currents are met with, . 
and there arc even very considerable cascades^ The most 
rapid of these currents is that of a channel not more than 
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f^y-Cve yanls in Iireadtiu in wliicli all the waters of the book 
arc pent up. Our travellers cleared this danger- 
ous passage in their canoes, below wUicii the river flows in 
a smorxth and tranrpiil stream, and they found themselves in 
a charming and fertile valley, shaded by lofty forest trees, 
intefsn^rtcd ly small lagoons, and possessing a soil suscepti- 
ble of every kind of cultivation. The trees are remarkable 
for the greatest beauty. The flr rises sometimes to a height Gigantic 
of 300 feet, and even attains a circumference of forty-five**’^”' 
feet. These giants of the vegetable kingdom combine ele- 
gance with majesty, their columns sometimes towering 200 
feet high before they divide into branches. Some of the 
tributary streams of the Columbia might pass for large 
rivers. One of them, the Multnonialit which issues from the 
rocky mountains towards the south-east, and not far from 
the sources of the Rio-del-Nnrtc, is very broad, and, in ma- 
ny places, exceeds twenty-five feet in depth, even at a great 
distance from the s^i. 

It is partioiilarly remarkable that in the bed of the Co- 
lumbia, and c>f the last mentioned river, a great number 
of erect trunks o? pine trees are firmly rooted at the bot- 
tom of the water, although, in many places, the river is 
thirty feet deep, ard no where less than ten. Judging from 
the shattered f^tatc in which these trees were found, they 
must have been in this condition fully 20 years. It might 
hence be concluded that the bed of this river has undergone 
great chaj gcs. The observations, however, which have 
been cplftctcd during this first expedition, are not siitficient 
to burnish us with any satisfactory information on the sub- 
ject. 

Among the islands of New Georgia, that of Nootka alone Nootka 
merits attention. Black granite, mica, grit for grindstones, 
and hematites are found thcre.^ The vegetable earth in 
some places forms a bed of two feet in thickness. One is 
agreeably surprised to find a milder cliiftate here than on 


^ CbokV Third Voyage, t. 111. p. 73. 8voe editicn. 
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BOOK tiic ciiijicni cuust oC Aiucnai in (lie sainc iiiiiliuic. .Intlitv’ 
txxvi. iQoiitli of April, Fahi'ciiheit’s tliorinoinetcr was novel* beJ^' 
48° during the night,* and, in the day, it rose to 60“. The 
grass was already a foot in length.* The cliinate is as 
favourable to tlic growth of trees as that of -%hc continent. 

What negligence on the part of the Spanian^f, noitti'irave 
taken possession of this agreeable and fertile country ; a 
country wdiich, being situated in the rear of their colonies, 
might, in the bands of intelligent masters, become a military 
and coinmercial post of the highest importance ! Already 
the inhabitants of New York have formed a commercial 
company^ for the furs of the Pacific Ocean, the principal 
establishment of which, situated 14 miles from Cape Bisap- 
pointmentt is called Fort Astaria.j 

That part of JSTew Hanover which borders upon the open 
sea, resembles New Georgia, both in its vegetable produc* 
tions, and the structure of its soil. Pine trees, maple^ 
birch, and a]iplo trees, are met withv there. Near FitXi 
Hughes Strait, the coast consists of {Perpendicular rock, 
divided by crevices, in which a^vei- ' aiablc turf is 
found, and pine trees of moderate • .:j: The inte- 
rior of JSIerv Hanover was visited > y Jtfadkenaie. 

The great river Tacont(^'-Tesse des' 'in the rocky 

mountains, and often rolls its rapid c' een walls of 

perpendicular rock. The mountains ar^. \ with snow, 

which, in some places, even descends so -it the road 

passes over it in the middle of summer. juountains 

descend abruptly towaiils the Pacific Ocean, ^viiu'V.e. rivers 
that flow to the west have no great length of course, ^ere 
are numerous small lakes ; and sinks or tunnels, of a regu ' 
lar conical form, such as are frequently met with in calcare- 
ous Countries.§ 

^ Cook’s.Third A^'oyage, p. 57. 

1' National IntcKigcnccr, an American .fouinal, June 22, 

\ aiicouvcr, t. II. p. 174 — 178. 

f Voyage, t. Jll.p. 103, M. <-■ aster. 'iV liaiislatii. ?. . 
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sainr laxiiriiihi vrgclaticm is observed here as in book 
N^v (Georgia. 'I’hc pines and birch trees compose forests, 
on the more elevated parts of the country. Upon the 
lower nioiintaiiks, the cedar is met with, or rather the cy- 
orcss, of so ci.ormoiis a size, as sometimes to measure 
1\Yefit< -four 'M't in circumference, and the alder rises forty 
feet liigli, bciore it sends off any branches. Tlierc are also 
poplars, fjis, and probably many other useful trecs.^ The 
wild parsnip grows in abundance round the lakes, and its 
roots furnish a noiirishitig food. The rivers contain trout, 
carp, and salmon. Tlie latter of these ftsli are caught near 
dykes, constructed across the river, whicli reminds us of 
the salmon fishery of Norway. 

J>rcw CorfiveaK experiences a much more intense degree 
of cold, than the two preceding countries. At 53"" 30', 
upon Gardner's ChanneU which, it is true, penetrates very 
Air into the country, mountains arc seen, covered with ice 
and snow, that never to mcltf Nearer the sea, the 

climate, bccomi 'Ider, allows forests of pine to co- 
ver the naked' : cep rocks. The strawberry plant, 

cornellc shrub, £ nry bush, amd the plant called the 
fMbrador tea, a md in considerable quantities. Hot 
springs have hr . srovered ; and there is an island en- 
tirely compose tc and a ciiriocis rock, shaped like 

an obelisk, li denominated the JVhv Eddystonc. 

Floating woo; .1 great abundance in many parts of 

this coast. 

In tlu^«*felaiids which Vsincouver has designated by 
names of George the Thirds ^ Archipelago, and Admiralty raity 
islands, the soil, although rocky, contains several crevices, *'^*^"‘*®* 
stripes, and little plains, wliich support magnificent forests 
of pine and other lofty trees ; and no where is perpetual 
snow discovered. Tliis incontestibly proves that it is the 
elevation of the soil that renders the climate of the. conti- 
nent so severe. 

'■■■ V.iicktMiiif.’s Vo>ag(.', \\ 9L>, 150, 217, 
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Their forehead is low, their eyes small and black, and their 
lips broad, thick# and rounA. In general, they are entirely 
destitute of beard, or, at most, have only a small thin tuft at 
the point of their chin. This deficiency, however, is, per- 
haps, owing to an artificial cause ; for, some of them, and, 
especially their old men, have bushy bcai'ds, and even iniis- 
tachios. Their eye-brows are scantily supplied with hair, 
and are always straight; but they have a considerable 
quantity of very harsh, and very stronsj hair on their bead, 
which, without a single exception, is black and straight, ami 
floats on their shoulders. A coarse dress ftf linen, with a 
covering from the skin of the bear or si a otter, red, black, 
and white pigments, with which tliey 'icmuear their body, 
the wdiole of their ordinary costume, in du.rt, forms tlie im- 
age of wretchedness and ignorance. TJjiir w^ar-dress is 
extraordinary. Hiey inuflle up their .lead with pieces of 
wood, carved intb the representation of eagles, wolves, and 
porpoises’ heads. Several families live together in the same 
hut, the wooden half partitions of which give it tlifcs^pear- 
ance of a stable. Some of their woollen stuffs, altliougii 
manufactured w ithout a loom, arc very good, and arc orihv 
mented with figures of a brilliant colour. They carve 
clumsy statues of wood. 

Their light canoes, which are flat and broad, hound over 
the waves in the steadiest manner, without the assistance of 
the outrigger, or balance board, an essential distinction be- 
tween the canoes of the American tribes, and those of the 
southern parts of the East Indies, and Ihe islands of 
Ocean 


It is especially in the environs of :* 
travellers have liad an opportunity 
digenous inhabitants. These savages 
ash* Their height is above tlic niidd 
are of a innsciilar frame. Their IV 
terised by a prominence of the dieck-bc 
often very mucli compressed above the cl. 
to sink abruptly between the temples. 
the base, is marked by wide nostrils, anc. 
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TiwG apj)iira us c whicli iliry make use in linniifi!!; and nonu 
fjshhig, is o(j[naliy ingenious and well exfauted. A kind 
nf oar, furiiisli d with teetlu with which they hook the 
fish, is- part iriil irly n<»1ired. This weapon, as well as the , , 
■'iavelins with v, ,iirh they strike the whaTe, atuumnec a liigh*^’^'* 
inventive g* r^is. 'I he javelin is composed of a piere (jf 
bone, fiirnisiied with two liarhs, in which is fixed the oval- 
cutting edge of a large musrio-sliell, which forms tiie point. 

Tw’o or three fathom^ of C(wd are attached to it. In order 
to throw this weapon, they use a stick, 12 or 1:3 feet in 
length, with the line attached to one extremity, and (Iii: 
javelin to the other, so as to detach it from the stick, like a 
buoy, when the animal escapes.^ 

The tribes that inhabit New Georgia, differ in stature, Tr 
manners, and mode of living; hut in tlieir characteristic 
features, they quite resemble the inhahitants of Nootka* * 
Soiiiul. The apparent depopulation of the environs of ' 

Tort Discoverij, is . singularly contrasted witli the great 
number of skulls .iiid other human bones, which have been 
found collected \ogetlier here, as if all the neighbouring 
tribes had made this their common cemetery. f Messrs; 

Lewis and Clark e have observed the inhabitants of the 
interior. In djscimdiiig the rocky mountains, they s:nv 
several tribes, who have the habit of ilatteiiing the heads 
of their child veil, at a very early period of infancy. Tiic 
Solkoiihs have t!:cir heads ilattencd to such a degree, that 
the top of the head is placed in a perpendicular line to 
their >t6isc. The idioms of these tribes differ as much as 
tlirir features. The language of the Ennehuts is under- 
'stood by all the tribes that inhabit the Columbia, above 
its great fall ; but near the roast, it is not understood, and 
they make use of the idiom of the Echilluts^ wliicli is 
completely different. The language of the Killamuks is 
very widely diffused among the tribes that live to the south, 
lietween the coast and the river Multnomah. The Kou- 
kouseSf who border on the Killamuks, but live farther in 


crook’s ThiiM Vovagr, passim. 


t Vancouver, t. If. p. 14, set{. 
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the interior, are oi' another race, : 'lul hav^. iiut 

their heads flattened. In general, of all these 

'tribes, whether they have round i s, is of a 

brown copper hue, and is clearer tin ' ti'ibes of 

the Missouri and Louisiana. Woma i-adcd as 

among nations of hunters ; but is trea onsitierablc 

attention by this people, who subsist I g. 'I'lie sea 

air destroys their eyes and teeth. The v.-ibcs who live near 
the great fall of the Cdliimhia, build tjteir houses of >Yond, 
a degree of industry which is not met with in the immense 
tract of country between this fall and Saint Lewis.'* 

Some .tribes of JVbw Uanover, observed by Mackciizie, 
present to us several characteristic features, which recall to 
our recollection the islanders of Otaheito and Tongataboo. 
The inhabitants of the Salmon River, or, as they them- 
selves call it, Jlnnah-you-Tesst, live under a despotic go- 
vernment.! They have two religious festiv* N ; the one in 
spring, the other in aututnn.! In their s‘ n entertain- 
ments, they spread mats before the*" while the 

people are seated in front in a scmici nark their 

friendship for an individual by do ith their 

own dress, to which they sometimes a of their 

place in the conjugal bcd.$ But teristic 

manners are likewise met with among tribes 

of America and Asia. These tribes a of a 

middling stature, strong, and muscular, . ices, 

prominent cheek-bones, small, reddish-g i a 

complexion of an olive-copper colour. as- 

sumes a conical shape, in consequence of t .nuniial pres- 
sure from infancy. Their hair is of a deep brown. They 
make their dress of a kind of stuff composed of cedar bark, 
and sometimes interlaced with otter skin. They are 
clever sculptors. Their temples are supported by vvooden 
pillars^ carved into caryatides. Some of these figures 
arc in an upright posture, in the attitude of conquer- 


^ Lewis ainl Clarke’s T ravels, 
t Macken/.ic, t. lil.n. ITO. 


\ Markr.u/.ic, t, Ul. p. .171. 
" Ibid. n. !"! 
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The H\ liiiiis inhabit that part of the country 

wlierc t( <>)' inoiiiitains that border the sea be- couss 

. ^iiis to the basin of the river Tacoulehi-Tessi. 

'I'hcse ‘ss ail agreeable physiognomy, evince a 

great .ness, and do nut ill-treat tlieir women. 

Tliey pres* . .c ..n ituncs of their parents enclosed in chests, 
or suspended on posts.f Though faitliful guardians of the 
property deposited with them by travellers, they endeavour 
to steal w hatever they find in the jiossession of those very 
strangers.}: 

The Indians named ^hinscoud, or of the Cascade, the At- 
Alttgailers, and the Mnalis, inhabit the summit of Tacoutche* " 
Tcssi-. Among their various idioms, there are some that 
roseniblc the ianguagc.s of the Chipivvans, and other nations 
of Canada. 

Vancouver saw' villages on the coast tliat w’ero built upon 
a sort of artificial ^rracc, the representation of which, as 
given in the atlas fof this traveller, rcniinds one a little of 
the Ilippas of ?ie\V' Zealand. The village of Ciielaskys, 
situated in Johitstoi/s Strait, although composed of misera- 
ble huts, isornamenlcd with paintings, which appear to have 
a hieroglyphica) incuning. This description of painting is 
^dilTuscil over tbti wiiole of tlic north-western coast. 

' The inhabitiantiii/of TchinkHanc Bay, called by the Eiig- Tchiitkt- 
lish J^orjolk Bay, in King George’s Arcliipelago, resemble, 
ill statur?‘'dnd figure, those of Nootka; but tlieir coarse, 
haudi hair, establishes a likeness between them and the 
liiim northern nations and the Esquimaux. The young peo- 
ple pluck out their beard, but the old allow it to grow. 

Their women wear an extraordinary kind of oriianirnt, 
which gives them tlic apiiearaiicc of having tw'o mouths; it 
. consists of a small piece of wood, which they force into the 

•* ftl.TckiMr/.io, I, III. j). 17l». 

■ n, |G‘>. vV.v. tlbiil. 
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BOOK flesh bcldw ihl'ir iimicr’ Up.*' 'H'i)}) o show a great 

liXxvi. (leal of address iu their manner of carryi.'g on trade, and 
arc exceedingly courageous in the whale fsliery. 'I’licir 
tanning, carving, painting, and other arts, i /ovc them to be 
an Intelligent and industrious people. TI. 'v preserve the 
heads of their dead in a kind of sarcophng <s oriiumcntcd 
with polished stuncs.t 

to tho of New Georgia and New Ilanovcr, proves that their genius 
Aztecs. developed during many ages of liberty. We must 

allow that in the idioms,^ manners, and belief of thesu 
tribes, there is some similitude with the Aztecs, or Mexi> 
cans. Which of these two nations is the source of the other ? 
Judicious criticism suggests that, to place the cradle of 
Mexican civilization in tho midst of tribes of fishermen, 
would be to hazard an important conclusion from a small 
number of equivocal facts. Another hypothesis, altogether 
absurd and contemptible, considers them as a colony of the 
Malays of Polynesia, with whom they ,'mvc not the siight 
cst physical resemblance. ' 

iMnrciiand’s Voyage, 1. 1, p, 248. 
t Dixon's Voyage Round tho W'oilil, (Engiish) p. lilt. 

t Scarcely, in idiom. Vater gives several dialects of eaoii, but notliing can 
be more dissimilar than the Aztec and A'cw Georgian. 'Vl.u latter wants tho 
great American characters of fpenthtsis and mvpmim, Miii'iidatc!'. Vt,- 
A ielur,?,l!I. 65,225-2S5 .~Tk. 
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THK DESCRIPTION OP AMERICA CONTINUED. 


Jtcgions oj the ^itriht and Mrth-East; or the Country 
,on Jlackentie^i River, and the Country round Hud- 
son's Bay; iJhrador, Greenland, Iceland, and Spitx- 
bergeiu 


When wc quit tlic north-wpst region, ri*oss the Rocky book 
^ Mountains, a{q)ruacli towards Uudson’s Bay and the lxxtii. 
^ '’unknown fryzcj>/scas, wc perceive an immense country,—— 
intersected with lakes, marshes, and rivers, to a greater 


extent than any otlier part of the globe with which wc arc 
ai^uaintcd. Few mountains rise above this savage and 
icy plain. The numerous waters of these countries may 
be reduced to two classes; some flow towards the un- 
known seas of the north, others roll their tributary 
streams to Hudson’s Bay. Among the former, wc observe 
the vinv Mhapeseow, or the Mn-Deer; and the Oungi- 
gah, or the Mver oJ Peaces The first of ,111086 comes from 
fte south, and loses itself in the lake of the mountains, or 
lake Athapcscow; the second descends from the plateau 
t>f ihe. iiorlh-West. When hii;h, it flows over into the lako 


View. 
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BOOK Athnposoow ; but wlicn it is low, il i ^cciv vs llio waters oi‘ 
that lake. The united river bears the i. uic of the iSf/orc 
j River, and empties Itself inter tlie Slave I ..ke, from w^iich 
Maiivrn- issues Mai'keiizie’s River, that runs tow eels a northern 
2 ie 6 .ii\(M. gulf, hitherto little exploreil. Li indeed, bp 

was noticed in the former the aJsvt'Muroii.-i Frank- 

lin surveyed tiott miles of its coast. pn)'e* imig from the 
mouth of Copper-Mine River, almost tiiiertly to the east- 
ward, in the parallel of 67® 30' north. At the N\armest 
season of the polar year, the greater part of it was girt 
with icc, and the land almost constantly covered with snow. 
The water approached so innrh to the saltness of the sea, 
that this experienced mariner does nf)t seem to have l)ecii 
able to remark any appreciable difference. Tides were 
also observed. It abounds in islands, and no coast known 
affords more iiuineroiis or deejier indentations into the sur- 
rounding land. To these dreary regions, even the hardiest 
Indian hunters refused to accompany the English, who, 
nevertheless, met wiih freciuent traces otFiSipiimaiix, a race 
which, diiniiiiitivc in stature and deficient in dourage, every 
where seeks shekel* amid the desolation of tlic pole.f Slave 
lake, wliicli is more thmi a hundred leagues in length, is 
sprinkled with islands that arc covered with trees re- 
sembling liic mulberry. Mackenzie found them loaded 
with icc in the middle of .furie. All the. laklis and rivers 
in this district unite to form one uiiinteiT.v'*ed current of 
water, extending above 600 leagues in lengtii, and have a 
remarkable resemblance to the magnificent rivers of Siberia. 
One is tempted to inrjuirc, wliy do such superb streams 
waste their fertilising waters upon these frozen deserts? 
They manifest the power, and, wc cannot doubt, the wis- 
dom of their Creator. 

Hcainc’s The Copper-Mifie river, discovered by llcarnc, likewise 
«vev- ftows towards the mirth, but is oii/y of a mod^rsifc SlZC, 
and from frequent*fulls and narj'ows, is scarcely n:ivjgablc, 

r.« 2 f; 4;.. 
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ovonby.canucs, f .pcningiiifotlieVoliir sea. Among book 

tlio. crowd of li t lie in the immediate vicinity of ^**^**» 


lliidson’s Bay, hich, novertlieless, have no outlet. 


lake Dohaimt i^ .ilarly iiotired. 


. JlisshiiipiH, ' -hiU river, ciH|itic.s itself into Hudson’s Rivers of 
Bay, but is tu by means of lakes, with the river {/ay 

Atliapeskow, an biablc eommuniratiun, if it bad taken 
jilacc in a more teUiperate rlimatc. The bydi-ograpbical 
system of Hudson’s Bay extends very far to the south- 
west, which obliges us to include within our nort/imi sone, 
those regions that were formerly compi ised under tlic vague 
denomination of Canada. Two eonsidcrable rivers tiiat 
eoinc from the foot of the western nmuntains, form the 
river Saschaschawan, which, after being interrupted by 
a great rapid, (it is thus that tlic Canadians name a 
long full of water, witli a gentle slope.) descends into the 
lake Winipig^ a lake of more than sixty leagues in length, 
by thirty or' forty broad. Its banks arc shaded by tlie 
sugar-maple, and i>>plar; and it is surrounded by fertile 
plains, which \)ru^ucc the rice of Canada.^ This lake, Winipeg, 
which likewise receives the great river Msiniboins, or 
xinibonis, united, to the Red River, discitarges itself into 
Hudson’s Bay, by the rivers Alelxint and Severtu The 
lake Winipeg is the lake liourhon of tiic French; and the 
^river iHourbou composed of the Saschasebawan and the 
' iVelson. t .-f 


The extreme severity of the winter is felt even under Rigour ut 
the 57th parallel of latitude; tl»e ice on the rivers is eight 
fce^hick ; brandy freezes, and, in consequence of the .cold, 
the rocks split with a tremendous noise, fully equal to 
that of heavy artillery, and the siiattcrcd fragments 
tly to an astonishing distance. The temperature of.vtmospnc 
the air is subject to the most capricious variatvons. TRsdo'lomcna* 

• suddenly overtakes yon, at the very moment when you are 
admiring tlio serenity of a cloudless sky ; wWlc, on the other 
hand, the sun will sunictiiucs suddenly burst forth in the 
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midst ol'tlic 1ioavi(‘st sliowors; and a„ i s ri.<-aii,&; aiul setting, 
is preceded, nr followed, by a cone oi* yellowish liglt^t. 
The aurora borealis slieds in tliis cliinat a light which, 
soinetinies mild and serene. scHiietiines da v/ling and agi- 
tated, e(|uals thill of the full niooo, sind 'ii both cases ie 
contrasted, by its bloisb retlei tion, wititti e cuiutir of lire 
which spaikles in the stars. 

These iin|)<ising scenes, however, seru’ only to augment 
the solemn meliiiu-holy of the desert. ISothiog run be more 
friglitfiil than the environs of {liidson’s Bay. 'I'o wliicb- 
soever side wc direct our view, wc perceive iiotliing but 
land incapable of rerciving any sort of cultivation, and 
precipitous rocks that rise to the very clouds, and yawn into 
deep ravines and barren valleys, into wliirh the sun never 
penetrates, and arc rendered inaccessible by masses of ice 
and snow that seem never to melt. The sea in ' this bay is 
open only from the commencement of July to'- llic end of 
September, and even then, the navigator very often en- 
counters ire-bergs, whicli expose liitp to considerable 
embarrassniciit. At the very time that Ise imagines himself 
at a distance from tiiese floating rocks, a sudden squall, or 
a tide, or current, strong enough to carry away the vessel, 
and render it unmanageable, all at once hurries him amongst 
an infinite number of masses of ice, which appear to cover 
the whole hay.* , 

Hudson’s Bay affords only a small queidiiy of fish, anu 
all attempts at the vvhale-fisitery have been unsuccessful. 
Shell fish are likewise scarce. But the lakes, even those 
farthest to the north, abound in excellent fish, such as.Jhc 
pike, sturgeon, and trout; and their banks arc inhabited 
by aquatic birds, among which arc observed several 
species of swans, geese, and ducks. 

The English, under Franklin, in 1819, found abund- 
ance of fish in Cupper-Mine river, at its opening into the . 

c • 

■ Vnvfi^cs of RlJi.T. Micldietoju Iiobsoji, ffcarne;. Kosf, Parrv> Ac. Ac 
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Polar ,sra, llion |;li tl .n s^a itself srairely aflbrclcd them any 
STippIies. Of tlie/^sli and fowls whirli frequented tliese lakes, ^**^*^* 
an ihterestinp; ... roiint lias been gi\en by Dr. Richardson, 
the. siirj^eon and iiafnralist to llie expedition.* 

The priiiripa! fpiadriipeds are the biiRalo, rein-deer, musk- 
ox, fallow-deer, castor, wolf, foxes of diftVrent colours, the* 
lynx or wild ei?tV^vhite, black, and brown bears, tlie wolve- 
rine, otter, jaekasfi, ouejack, pine-martin, ermine, or stink- 
ing-ferret, rniisk-rat, poiTU|)ine, hare, wood-squirrel, cliinb- 
ing-squirrel, and different species of mice. 

The banks of the river Churchill principally produce 

“ 1 ■ other vege- 

sornc berry-bearing shrubs, the gooseberry bush, three tables, 
species of vacciiiium, the black currant, strawberry, and a 
small species of woodbine, the burdock, wood-sorrel, dan- 
delion, a species of cistiis, a spech\s of box, different kinds 
of moss, several descriptions of grasses, and peas. The 
trees whi(^\ compose the forests of tliis savage country, 
present very Yew species; namely, the pine, dwarf larch, 
poplar, willow, and dwarf birch. Farther to the west, the 
Matter is very numerous. In the country or the Atliapes- 
cow, the pine, larch, poplar*, bircii, and alder, acquire a 
greater height; but round lake Winipeg floiitdsh almost 
all the trees of Canada Pr*opei’. Mackenzie has here made 
a very extraordlnai*y obseiwation. When the. ground is 
cleared by ineaiis of flee, those places that had been for- 
merly covered v/itli pine and birch trees, no longer pro- 
duce any thing but poplars, althotigh not a single tree of 
the kind had or grown there before. The banks of the 
River, the Assiniboin, and the Saschasciiawan, appear 
to be susceptible of severaf kinds of cultivation. Barley 
and rye have ripened there, and hemp becomes very fine; 
but their great distance from the ports of Canada, and the 
little advantage to lie derived from those of Hudson’s Bay, 
obstructed as they arc with icc during two-thirds of the 
ycai’y would greatly embarrass an infant colony, both in 
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BOOK receiving supplies, and in exjiorlii ••.•odiiciions. , It can 
XXXVII. ijg jjy gradually progressive ce that the Euro- 

' pcan population of Canada will ever as far as 

these regions. > 

The Hud. It is lupiely fop a short period tlmt the i. / of gain 

aiidKorUi- attracts Eiiiopeans to (his country. I’hc fnr tvat.e had eii- 
n uiie^"' ' *’**'*'*''^ the Canadians under (Le doininir .roC tne Fi-cnch. 
The English have tunned two rontpanic^ here, tliat of Hud* 
son’s Bay and tl>e Nortli-West Compapy. This Mediterra- 
nean ser.. a hicli tiiey had denominated Hudson’s Bay, had 
been visited in 1610, lint it was in 1670 that a Company 
obtained a charter, bearing the privilege of forming cstab- 
lislimcuts here. This Company claims a right to vast ter- 
ritories situated on the west, the south, and the cast ot the 
Bay, and extending from 72° to 114° 38' west of London. 
The exportations of the Company amount annually to 
L.16,000 Sterling; and the importations, which greatly 
augment tlic revenue of government, amount/ in all proba- 
bility, to L.30,000 Sterling. But tlie profitstof this society 
have been considerably diminished by tlicjNokh-West Com- 
pany, lately established at Montreal. 

It is asserted that tiie chain of heights, which give rise to 
the river running to ihe north and south, as far as lake 
Winipeg, serves as a line of separation Cctwccii Canada and 
the territory of tlm lludsoTi's Lay Company; but the limit , 
is not fixed in a legal man>i(.r. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has not penetrated to the west beyond Hudson’s 
House, while, on the contrary, the North-West Company, 
more courageous, and more enterprising, has almost reach- 
ed the shores of the Pacific Occap, and has extended itself 
along Mackenzie’s river, towanls the' Arctic Sea, or land. 


i.orti 
.Selkirk’s 
» olonv. 


But the Hudson’s Bay ('oinpany, in virtue of -its charter, 
pretends to a sovereignty over all the rivers that How into 
Hudson’s Bay, and up<»n tliis principle, gave up a few years • 
ago, to Lord Selkirk, their principal agent, a vast territory 
on the banks of Lake Winijug, and the river Assiniboin. 
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The colony which tiiw ^Johlcnian coiii1iictc«1 tiuther« has ex- book 
p^rienced strcnuoi^-i opposition on the part of the fur mer- 
chants of Caiia;( i, \vhohi they wished to prevent from bunt- ' 
ing witivin their limits. Tliey have even had recourse to 
violeiioe; and the colony has been obliged to dissolve it- 
self ; but the ‘two parties, after pleading before the Canadian 
tribunals, have at Jciigth scttlid their respective claims by 
a union of interests. 

The countries adjacent to Hudson’s Bay, together with-^i«i"'>' 
<he land of Labrador, have been denominated, from arhBsttouu- 
tribute of homage by no means flattering to the mother 
country, JVhw Britain ; but this name has not been adopt- 
ed in the ciiarts. The name of Nova Dania also speedily 
disappeared. The country situated to the west of the bay, 
has generally been called JVVw Wales, and that to tlic cast, 
the East JUdhu To the south, James’ Bay extends a hun- 
dred leagues.. within the country. It is in the neighbour- 
hood of this^^ay that the most important establishments 
are situated, such as Fcrt Mhany, Fort Jtioose, and the fac- 
tory of East Jtmitt. Farther to the south, and on the con- 
fines of Higher Canada, wc find Brunsivick factoi-y, Freder- 
ick factory, and some others. To the north is Severn facto- 
ry, situated at the uioutli of the river of that name. Fort 
Fork is built on the Nelson river, ami farther to the north, 
is fort ChnrchiU, which is supposed to be their lust c.stabiisk- 
ment in this direction. Fort Chiinu'uu, on lake Atliapeskow.. 
belongs to the North-West Company, which possesses seve- 
ral others on the banks of lake Winipeg, ami tiic rivers As- 
siniboiii, Sasrhaschaw'an, and Mackenzie. These estab- 
lishments, far from permanent, arc often even without any 
particular name, and consist of notliing more than a bouse, 
.suj;rounded by a palisade. 

Three indigenous nations divide betw'ccn them llioso Tii« Ksqii.- 
mclancholy regions. The Esquimaux inhaltit the country 
between Gulf Welcome and Mackenzm’s River, and 
probably Bheritig’s Straits. ' To the soutli they extend as 
fur its Slave Lake, and, to the iiortli, the territory which 
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liooK they occupy is bounded by an icy sea, if sucli a sea really 
Uxyii> exists, or else they extend their wanderin^i excursions into 
' a frozen desert.* A permanent establishment of thia> na- 
tion was met with hy Captain Ross at Prince Regent’s 
Bay, in latitude 76 ^ N.f and their huts mimerbus in 

many parts of Melville Island, in latitude 75 "* N. The 
latter utticer observed them frequently'' in the islands 
of tlie archipelago of Barrow’s Straits, though their timid- 
ity prevented any intercourse. Little, squat, and feeble, 
tile complexion of these Polar men partakes less of a cop- 
per hue, than of a reddish and dirty yellow. Their huts, 
which arc of a circular form, and are covered with 
deer-skins, can only he entered by creeping on tho 
belly. Yet the rude necessities of the climate have 
suggested to this feeble race many contrivances which do 
honour to their ingenuity. Tho snow-IiousCt or Uic 

comfortable, and, comparatively speaking, yComtnodious 
dwelling, wliich they construct from the fro7:en snow that 
surrounds them, affords a favourable e<i:ample. The 
rapidity and neatness with which they raise these edifices, 
and render them impervious to the rigorous atmosphere 
around, is truly admirable; and these edifices, when 
finished, afford their inhabitants a similar protection to 
tliat which the vegetable world receives from a covering 
of snow.f The Esquimaux of Prince Regent’s Bay, 
and of the Arctic Iliglilands, are entirely ignorant of boats 
and canoes, affording, it is said, a unique instance of a 
fishing tribe unacquainted with the means of floating on 
the water. Ross advances strong grounds for consider- 
ing them as the true aboriginal race, from whence all other 
Esquimaux are derived. They seem utterly ignorant of 
the nations to the south, and may be considered as an in- 
dependent tribe, separated by almost impassable mountains 

Mackenzic’fi Jov,i'n«y to the Pacific Ocean, vol. Ill, p, 341, Hearne'S 
<1uurnuy to the Ocean of tlie Piiorth, vol. 1. passim. 

i V'oya^c to Arctic vol, I. p. lO'l, by Captain Iloss. 

7';- Journrv V' the Polat Dr l<ir!ia.r(7soii'-j 7o"ni.if. nur-'o- 
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from tlie regions of Soutli Greenland, and extending beyond book 
the most northern inlet of Baffin^s Bay. They are almost ******** 
entirely destitute of religious ideas.* The other tribes have 
canoes Riade of the skins of the sea-calf, which sail with 
greaf swiftness. . These savages patiently work a grey and 
])oroiis stone into the shape of pitchers and kettles. The 
edges of these Vi^scs are elegantly omamented.-i Tiiey pre- 
serve their provisions of meat in bags, tilted with w'hale oil. 

Those who live nem* the mouth of Mackenzie’s River, shave 
their heads, a peculiar custom, but not sufficient of itself to 
prove an Asiatic origin. 

The Ckippiwans, who are likewise called Chippatoays, The chip- 
aud Chepewyam, have been observed by Mackenzie be- P*van». 
tween Slave Lake and Lake Athapescow. They appear 
to extend as far as the Rocky Mountains on the west, and 
to 4he sources of the Missouri on the south-west. The 
Sirpmt Indians, t\ia CatanaekotiMSf and otlier tribes, appear 
to belong to the same nation. A branch of the Chippi* 
wans has exiended itself into the United States. Al- 
though somewhat less copper-coloured, and having rather 
less beaird than the neightouring nations, the Chippiwans 
have not tiie .Mongol complexion. Their straight hair, 
like that of other Americans, is not always of a black co- 
lour. They make themselves a dross of deer skin, which is 
very warm and very durable.:}: Although extremely paci- 
fic amongst themselves, tlicy are continually at war with the 
Iilsquimaux, over whom the superiority of their numbers 
gives them great advantage. They put all those to death 
who fall into their hands ; for fear has established the prin- 
ciple of never taking any prisoners. The Esquimaux en- 
tertain a continual apprehension of these Chippaways,^ who, 
ill their turn, live under subjection to the Knisteneaux, a 
nation who are, or lately were, far less numerous than 
tliemsclves. 

The country which the Chippiwans. call their own 

subsis- 

* Hosp, vol, I, p. 177. t liearne, vol. If. p.23, 28, and 2?. tence. 

i Ibid* V 'l, T p. ^ FianWinV Jl.Mirnoy, p. 

voT.. y. ^ 
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BOOK possesses very little vegetable earth ; ami, acror'Iingly, it 
lixxviit produces scarcely any wood or grass. The lichen, how-. 
— “ever, which affords food to the deer, is found in consider- 
able quantity. Another species of lichen, named Tripe de 
Roche, grows on tlio rocks, and serves as food to the in- 
habitants. They boil it in water, and wiieir it is dissolved 
it forms a glutinous and tolerably nourishing substance. 
The English, in 1819, found it act as a cathartic. Fish 
abound in the lakes of the Chippiwans, and herds of deer 
cover their hills; but although they possess more foresight, 
and are the most economical of all the savages of North 
America, they suffer a great deal in some seasons from 
want of food. 

iheirsu- The Chippiwaiis affirm that they are descended from a 
t)erstiticns. accordingly, they respect this animal as sacred. 

They represent the Creator of the world under the figare 
of a bird, whose eyes dart lightning, and whose voice pro- 
duces the thunder. They have a traditionary belief in a 
deluge, and in the %rcat longevity of the first/inhabitants of 
the world.* 

Indians of The tribes designated by Hearne under the name of the 
Indians of the North, and who inhabit the country between 
Copper River and Hudson’s Bay, as far as Churchill River, 
may be looked upon as a branch of the Chippiwans. 
These Indians of the north arc, in general, of an -ordinary 
stature, and are well proportioned and strong; bnt they 
want that activity and that suppleness which characterisethc 
Indian tribes who inhabit the eastern and western coasts of 
Hudson’s Bay. The colour of their skin somewhat re- 
sembles dark copper. Their hair is black, thick, and 
straight, like that of other Indians. Like the Chippiwans, 
they attribute their origin to the amours of the first woman 
with a dog, who, during the night, was transformed into a 
beautiful young man.| 


•* For an excellent account of the.c ami the succeeding indians, see Dt. Ricii^ 
»tdson’s first Journal, in Franklin’s Journey to the Polar Sea. 

♦ HearneV- Journey to the Ocean ofiilie JVorili, vol. If. Fr'iiiklin. ,V.- 
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TlioiigJi llipy display great art in extracting little pre- book 
ijciits* from strangei's, they are, nevertheless, very peace- Mxvii. 
fully disposed, and never become intoxicated. Amongst 
them, woman is considered as a mere beast of burthen. If concerning 
any one asks an Indian of the north in what beauty con- 

^1 ^ llGfS* 

sists, he will reply, that a broad flat figure, small eyes, and 
hollow chceksA'ach of which is marked with three or four 
black streaks, a low forehead, a long chin, a large and 
hooked nose, a dark complexion, and pendent breasts, 
constitute genuine beauty. These charms arc greatly en- 
hanced in value, when the fair possessor knows how to 
prepare all sorts of skins, and make dresses from them, and 
is able to carry a weight of from a hundred, to a hundred 
and forty pounds in summer, and can draw a much great- 
er .load in winter. The mother of QreenstockmgSp a beau- 
ty^soiuewhat of this description, who attended Franklin’s 
expedition in 1819, took alarm at the sketch prepared by 
the draugl^snian, lest tier charms should tempt the king 
of England to carry oft’ her daughter from the country ! 

The prevalence of polygamy procures them a greater 
number of these submissive, faithful, and even affectionate 
servants. Upon receiving an afi'ruiit from any. one, they 
challenge their enemy to wrestle. Murder is very rai*e 
amongst them. Any one who has shed tlic blood of his 
countryman, is abandoned by his parents and friends, and 
is reduced to a wandering liie ; and whenever he issues from 
liis place of concealment, every person exclaims, There 
goes tlie murderer !” 

,Tl\Qi* Knistenauoc, denominated Cristinmix by the aii-ThcKnU- 
cient Canadians, and KiUistonous by some modern writers — 

Crees by the Eiiglisli, wander over, or inhabit all the coun- 
try to the south of the lake of the Mountains, as far as 
the lakes of Canada, and from Hudson’s Bay to lake Wi- 
iiipeg. The Knistenaiix are of a moderate stature, arc 
well proportioned, and possess a remarkable degree of ac- 
tivity. Black and piercing eyes animate their agreeable 
and open cuiintcnancc. They paint their face of different 
•olours. Thoy wear a simple and convenient dress, cut 
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BOOK and oniaiuciited with taste; but suinctimes they hunt, even 
xxxTii. tiie sevei’est cold, almost entirely naked. It ap- 

' pears that, of all the savages of North America, the Kiys- 
tenaux have the handsomest women. Their figure is well 
proportioned, and the regularity of their features would 
obtain them admiration, even in Europ«i^ Their com- 
plexion is not so dark as that of other savage women ; be- 
cause their habits are much more cleanly. These Indians 
are naturally mild, honest, generous, and hospitable, when 
the pernicious use of spirituous liquors has not changed their 
natural disposition. They do not look upon chastity, hoW;; . 
ever, as a virtue, nor do they imagine that conjugal .fide- 
lity is at all necessary to the happiness of the married state. 
Accordingly, they offer their wives to strangers, and ex- 
change them with each other, as Cato is said to have dope. 
The fogs which cover their marshes, are believed to,, be 
the spirits of their deceased companions. 

Labrador. The eastern coasts of Hudson’s Bay form a part of the 
peninsula of Labrador. This land, almost of a triangu- 
lar shape, is bounded on the east by the arm of the sea 
called Davis's Straits, and on the south by Canada, and 
the Gulf of St Lawrence. Thus detached from. the arctic 
lands, Labrador ought to partake, in some degree, of the na- 
ture of the temperate cold regions ; but whether it is owing 
to the elevation of its mountains, with which we are still al- 
most unacquainted, or to the influence of the perpetual fogs 
that cover the neighbouring seas, it is a country fully as froz- 
ciimate ^^086 to the west of Hudson’s Bay. Cartwright assures 

and soil, us that he met with a family of the natives living in a cavern 
hollowed out of the snow. This extraordinary habitation 
. was seven feet high, ten or twelve in diameter, and was shap- 
ed like an oven. A large piece of ice serves as a door. A 
lamp lighted tiie inside, in which the inhabitants were lying 
on skins. At a short distance was a kitchen, likewise con- 
structed ot snow.* They describe a circle on the frozen 


» Carttvnght''s Jouriiul (if Tran.s.'if:t}oij.Sy t^c. voK /, For the ron>tiltCtion ot' 
Jitciiirfimn's Ji.tiruriJ. in Franklin, A « . 
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snowr and cutting it into segments witli their knives, book 
Uuild it up with great regularity, till the blocks of snow 
meet at the top, and constitute a not ungraceful dome. All • 
that is known of Labrador is a mass of mountains and of 
rocks, intersectisd with innumerable lakes and rivers.* 

Lake .Sschkunijn, w'hich is probably the JVlnv Sea of D’Aii- 
ville’s maps, appears to flow both into Hudson’s Bay, and 
tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence. All the waterd of this region 
abound in a remarkable degree with fish; among which 
are noticed the salmon, trout, pike, eel, and barbel. The 
bears combine together in numerous herds, to catch the 
salmon, near the cataracts, whci'e great numbera are stopt 
in their ascent, and are exceedingly relished by that 
animal. Some of them plunge into the river, and pur> 
sue, their prey under water, only re-apiiearing at the 
distarxe of one or two hundred paces, while others, again, 
more indolent, or less active, appear* as if they had 
come merely to ■ enjoy the spectacle. Beaver, as well 
as rein>dccr, absolutely swarm. The air is milder in 
the interior of the country, where some appearance of fer- 
tility is perceived. According to Curtis, the valleys are 
covered with pines and pinasters. A great deal of wild 
celery, and many antiscorbutic plants grow there. No bo- mate, 
tanist has examined this extensive country. But the most 
extraordinary fact that has been transmitted to us is, that 
the boggy land on the coast becomes covered with grass, 
after having been fattened by tlie carcases of phocae that 
arc cast ashore. This, however, requires fiirtlier confir- 
mation. ' The southern parts of Labrador might be culti- 
vated, but it would be difficult to defend the colonists from 
the bears and wolves, and tlie cattle could not quit their 
siiiblc for a longer period than three months in the year. 

The eastern coast presents nothing but a continued precipice 
of barren rocky mountains, which are covered in some 
places with a black turf, and a few stunted plants. It is 


Roger Curtises Particulars of Labrador, in the Pliilosonhioal Transac- 
i'Mis, voL I. XIV, Pin II. o. IftJL 
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BOOK overspread with fogs, which, however, a])]ienr not l« coii- 
BBxvii* tiniio so long as thej' do in Newfoundland.* Althoiigii 
the greater part of their water is derived from melted show, 
goitre is a disease unknown amongst tire inhabitants of 
this region. The eastern roast is covered vvith thousands 
of islands, inhabited by aquatic birds, ^)articnlarly tin*, 
duck from wliirh the eider down is procured. 

Tiie feid- Tlic fflost Celebrated production of this country is the 
LabraLr. fcWspar of Labrador, discovered by the Moravian bre- 
thren in the middle of the lakes of the elevated district of 
Kylgapied, where its vivid colours were reflected from the 
bottom of the water. The rocks are generally granic. The 
district of Ungatva situated to tlic west of Cape Chitdleigh 
abounds in red jasper, hematites, and pyrites. 

The Esquimaux have peopled all tlio northern and east- 
ern coasts of this country, and live on fish, 
menw of ' amongst these people that the Moravian^ brethVen 

th«Moia- have founded tlie three settlements of Miin,- Okkak, and 
rlT *"^***'* Upon their arrival, the Esquimaux were in the 

habit of putting their orphans and widows to death, .to pr^ 
vent them from being exposed to tlic risk of dying of hun- 
ger. The missionaries, after teaching tliem a variety of 
useful arts connected with fishing, built a magazine, in 
which each of the natives might deposite his superfluous 
stores, and prevailed upon them to set aside a tenth part 
for widows and orphans. This is the true way to convert 
a savage people. 

Labrador A peculiar tribe inhabits the southern mountains, v 
tribes. have been compared to the Egyptians; but a mixture w 
the French Canadians effaced their characteristic featu 
before they were examined with suffleient care. Tl 
people have adopted the Catholic religion, and live 
rein-deeV and game. They have received no other nai 

^ Dc la Trobe’s ^'^.'tcoro!ng!caI Journal. Piiilosoplijral Transnctinii!-, ' 

LXVlll. 

t David Crantz's History of tbe Moravian Hroibrrn, fontinned by 
n. 125, m 321. (Uaiby/ I70t 
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i\x2i\\ Mountaineers. Anotlior tribc^ called Escopics, inhabit 
^ho western part. 

the north-east of Hudson’s Bay, some arms of the sea, 
almost perpetiiall} frozen, conceal from us an archipelago of 
sevei*al large islands, among which arc noticed, those named 
JameSt BarreUfjMorlhmain^ Sonthampion, and Mount Ra- 
leigh. To the^outh, Hudson’s Strait separates these islands 
from Labrador ; to the east, Davis’s Straits divides them 
from Greenland; to the south-west, they are washed by the 
Gulf called Welcome by the English, and Mare Chnstianeum 
'by. the Danisli voyager Munk, who was the first to penetrate 
it ; but to the north-west, and north, these lands continued 
almost absolutely unknown till the splendid discoveries of 
the English in 1318, 1819, 18£0, 18£1, 1822, 1823, by 
the great navigators mentioned at the beginning of this 
Book ; who, undaunted by the appalling horrors of the ele- 
iiaonts .M'ouiid tbdm, have penetrated far into the secret, iin- 
troddcn’rc^jpns of the pole. Captains James and Fox, who^ 
in the seventeenth century, entered the arm of the sea 
which separates James, or Cumberland Island (if it be an 
island), from Southampton Island, and of which Repulse 
Bay forms oiie extremitv, found all their efforts to advance 
any farther prove fruitless, in consequence of the fixed 
ice which, at that period, as well as in the present day, 
obstructed this channel. The frightful picture of the suf- 
ferings to which cold and want of food exposed these navi- 
gators, appears to have banished, for a long time, all 
thoughts of any fresh attempt. Yet such attempts, were 
they successful, would be deeply interesting to geography, 
for, it is not improbable that this passage communicates 
witli a sea, in all likelihood, the inland sea descried by 
ilcarnc. The perpetual accumulation of ice, between these 
two islands, in the Go°of latitude, while, on the other hand, 
it is quite customary to ascend Davis’s Straits as far as 72% 
and Baffin’s Bay, lately, to its northern extremity in 76*; 
appears to indicate here the opening to an inland sea, or 
perhaps of a river, which serves as an outlet to extensive 
lakes. , 
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BOOK III 1818, Daptaiii Ross completed the circumnavigatiou 
Macwi. Qf Baffin’s Bay, tlie northern . extremity of which, the bqt - 
tom of 8mith*s Sound, he estimated to be in latitude '77* 
rouMi'’ 45'. The ship’s latitude at tlio time was 76° 46^', longitude 
BaJ?”'* 45".* Tlie middle of this oblong bay, seems every 

where occupied with im|ienctrablc ice, beiyvcen which and 
the land is the only passage for ships. It was by following 
this opening that the survey of the coast was made by the 
ships Isabella and Alexander, under the command of Captain 
Rossj aitd the positions ascertained, the appeai'ance of the 
land, the situation of the islands, and the general form > of 
the bay itself, thus establislied, afford a complete verifica- 
tion of the lately disputed' discoveries of Baffin.f Still 
many openings on its shores remain to be explored 
ticnlarly on tliat of the western side. In i>>*' 
this otged^ and subordinate to the great dcs}< 
north-B’est passage. Captain Parry sailed in 
Sound, latitude 7S” 50', tn (July 80,) 1819 
lowing its course almost directly to the westward .us en- 
abled to proceed along a channel, or archipelago, which is 
entered 1^ Barrow’s Strait, as far as Melville Island, in 
latitude 74” SO' N. longitude 114*. W. This channel 
presented several extensive openings to the north and south ; 
to the north, several passa.ges between the different islands 
of this new archipelago, which has been named the JVbirUi 
tieorgUiih in honour of his present Majesty, George the 
IV. of Great Britain : to the south, JVhvy hmrd inleU 
MnuraJiy inlet, and Prince lZigei{f s inlet. The latti 
two degrees .of longitude in breadth at the narrowest, i 
gradually widening southwards and westwards, has I 
supposed to communicate with Bepulse Bay, and there: 
to riinjoin Hudson’s Bay with Lancaster Sound, and to 
insulate .the Whole western coast of Baffin’s Bay. It is also 
suspected, as we have just said, that both communicate with 
the sea of Heamp, and with that ocean which washes the 
shores to the east of the entrance of Copper Mine River, 


Vrtl. I. p. 209,210. 


+ Plnkftrlon’i! Tvo. ji, fir’ll. 
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ascertained by Franklin in the same summer 1819. Cap- book 
tain Parry’s second voyage in 1822, 1823, being directed i-sxvif. 
to Repulse Bay and Fox’s inlet, where the ice seems almost ' 

perpetual, has been completely frustrated ; but it is at present 
in the contemplation of the British Government to despatch 
the same navig^'itor to explore Prince Regent’s inlet from 
Barrow’s Strait soutl)wards.(a) A passage to the Arctic Sea 
of Franklin may thus be still within the reach of discovery. 

The country to the north of Barrow’s Straits, and con- 
tinuous with Greenland, Parry has named J^Torth Devon. 

^he islands of the New Arcliii^elago, or Georgian Islands^ 
as they open successively to the west, are CornwalliSf Griffith^ 
Somervilles Browne^ Loivihevs GarraU Baker, Davy, ¥onn^, 

' Byam Martin, Sabine, Melville.* Cornw'allis, 
and Melville islands are the largest, the latter 
1 the 106° to the 114 degree of longitude from 
iiid fi om 74° 25', to 75° 50' of northern latitude. 

.;^0 miles long, and 100 miles in breadth. Dreary- 
mah. sandstone stratified horizontally, and exhibiting 
marks vi rapid and recent decomposition in the perpendi- 
cular fissures by wliich they arc intersected, naked of every 
covering except snow and a few lichens, form the rugged 
coast wliicli presents itself to the navigator of the Georgian 
Archipelago. In the ravines formed between these masses 
by the annual. thaw', traces of a vegetation, more or less 
orous according to the soil, appear during the brief sum- 
* which allures to tliesc regions, the rein-deer, ducks, 
se, swans, ptarmigans, waterfowl, hares, and musk 
n, which the extreme rigour of the polar winter had 
»'en to seek food and shelter in the woods of North 
'.ada. A tribe of Esquimaux! seems likewise to resort 
iiither in summer, and the relics of musk oxen and other in- 
digenous animals strewed around their deserted huts, show 

(a) [Captain Parry retiii 1 in October, 1825, from his third northern voyage, 
wiilioiit having made any tiup')i'taiit discovery. He passed the preceding winter* 
in Pori Bowen in Prince Reg ill’s Inlet, in Lnn. 98. W\ Lsit. 73. N.] — Am. Ed. 

* See Voyage for the Disc very of a North-lVcsl Passage, in the years 1819,. 

IS120, by Captain K. W. Pai y, 4to. rbait. p. 29. 

IhM. V. 202. 
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BOOK that they do not subsist by risliing alone, but probably 
XiXXVil. fepair to these islands with ti»e prospec t oF bunting during 
■ the summer season, when game is abundant even im,lbc 
solitary insulated \alb'y.s of >Mel\i!le Island. It is im- 
probable, however, that \Nitb all their ingenuity and hardi- 
ness, they have e\er been able to withsi^ind tlic extreme 
severity of its winter. On the 15tli oP^Febniary, 1820, in 
Winter Harbour of Melville Island, the tberniometer stood 
for some time at minus 55° of Falirenbeit, the greatest natu- 
ral cold hitherto observed ; and the mean temperature of 
* that entire month was 32° below Zero^ and of the v\ hole- 
year only r.3S above it. 

At Melville Island no tree or shrub refreshes the eye, 
and though the soil seems rich in the valleys, grass, moss, 
a few lichens, sallads, and saxifrages, constitute almost ihe 
whole of its botany. Clay, slate, and slaty sandstone are 
its aggregate minerals. The general phenomena ofiis win- 
ter differ nothing from the usual meteorology o.!* tin* Aic tic 
circle. From its vicinity to the magnetic meridian, the 
compass beenmes here almost useless, remaining in. that 
position in wliieli it is placed by the haml.’^ Were this 
pleasing confirmation of our theory of the obscure laws 
which govern the magnet the only fruit of the English 
expedition, it had not been undertaken in vain; but it has, 
besides, expanded the bounds of geographical knowledge, 
added greatly to the resources of the whale fisliery ;f and, 
above all, it has tlirown a new splendour over the nautical 
glories of Britain, and enhanced the dignity and value of 
liiiman nature. It has proved that man, enlightened by the 
arts, is more than a niaicli for the obstacles of nature in 
her wildest ferocity. 

Greenland. Whether the t>vo countries be united or not, the- descrip- 
tion of Gi-eenlandf neither ran, nor ought at present to bo 
separated from that of America. 

Parry, p. 37, 3S, 4'i. *1 lliid. 300, 301. 

i 111 Diir.Ksh and Trclarifln: i*. v/r-llt.-n (J nh ttlaiid^ rroni f^roniy 
/«/.«/, ll js iin]no|if r lo ihe n 

iiv' Jirrnnic OiP ‘fii.’rrr' r-i' :i fiilw rf in ?/jf$ S-’.'iiiflif v. 
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tKp have alrcaily sliovvn, in the History of Geography^ book 
**>at the existence of the vast coast cr)in*ooiily traced op- 
po.^fte to Iceland, under the name of Old Greenland 9 rests 
on no better authority than the hypothesis of 'I'oifseus, an ronrerning 
Icelandic antiquary. This coast has, most likely, been 
always buried ir, the same ice which still prevents all ac- 
cess to it. Tlie colonies of the ancient Norwegians of 
Iceland were all situated to the west of Cape Farewell, 
which is the mount Huilserk^ of the predecessors of 
Christopher Columbus. Ancient Greenland corresponds 
with the part at present known and occupied by the Danes, 
and a tribe of Esquimaux. The Danish establislnnents 
consist of about twenty fiictorirs, scattered along the 
ts, and divided into tw'b inspectorships. The most 
meed post towards the pole is Upernarick\ in 72° .SO' ment?. 
ude ; and next to this arc Umanuk\ Godhavtu on the 
d of Disco, Jacobshaviif Holsidnborg^ Sukkertoppen, 

\abf the principal and most ancient of these colo- 
iiiv , situated in Od"* 10' with an excellent harbour; and 
lastly, Friderikshaabf and Julianshaab. The Moravian 
brethren have three settlements here, one of w hich, called 
Lichtenau, is situated quite close to Cape Farewell. The 
population which, in 1789, had been found to be five 
thousand one hundred and twenty-two persons, amounted 
in 1803, to five thousand six hundred and twenty -one; but 
this enumeration, made after ati epidemic, was in other 
respects also incomplete.! Vaccination, which has been 
recently introduced, will henceforth secure this people 
from the ravages of the small-pox. it is only the coast, 
for an extent of three hundred leagues, that is inhabited ; 
neither the Danes nor the Greenlanders having yet passed 
tfic chain of mountains which cut oif tlieir access to the 


vian, corresponds with ertsrens /rermi/iaws, and not with concreta, Thtis, 
nroiiilaiid, if such a word cxiplcd, would signify terra and not 

terra cmicreta, • 

* Unity white ; serl'y shirt, 

t Report upon llic* present condition ot* (Ircoidnnd, in tin- Minisfcri-i’ 

IftO't, NirndH'i'*: I'* ;iii»I n* 
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BOOK interior. There arc some 'wandering Greenlanders^ iiow- 
***▼11. ever, who occasionally establish themselves at a considcr- 
' able distance to the north of Upernavick, and who may bo 

connected with the Arctic HigManders, or northern Esqui- 
maux, seen by Ross. 

andmun- Country, in reality, is nothing m 6 ^e than a mass 

try. of rocks, intermingled with immense blocks of ice, thus 
Icy peak, image of chaos and of winter. ley 

Peak, an enormous mass of ice, rises near the mouth of a 
river, and diffuses such a brilliancy through the air, that 
it is distinctly perceived at the distance of more, than ten 
leagues. Icicles, and an immense vault, give this edifice 
of crystal a most magic appearance. An uninterrupted 
chain of mountains traverses the part of Greenland witli 
which we are acquainted. There arc innumerable gulfs, 
but none of them advances towards the eastern coast. Tb*^ 
three points called Stag's Horn, is descried at ,sea at the 
distance of fivc-and-twenty leagues. The rocks arc rent 
into fissures, which, in general, are perpendicular, and arc 
rarely more than half a yard in breadth, and contain a 
great quantity of spar, quartz, talc, and garnets. The 
and commonly composed of granite, clay slate, and 

mineral*, potstone, arranged in vertical beds. The Breetdand Mu- 
seum at Copenhagen has received from this country a very 
rich mineral of copper ore, schistus of the naturo of mica, 
a coarse marble, and serpentine, together with asbestos, 
amianthus, crystals, and black schorl.* Greenland like- 
wise furnishes us with a new and curious mineral, tiiejluate 
of alumina. A vast mine of sea-coal has been discovered 
in the island of Disco. Three hot springs are the only 
volcanic indications that have hitherto been observed. Dur- 
oiimate. ggaggn of summer, the air, which is very pure 

on the mainland, is obscured in the islands by fogs. The 
flitting glimmer of the aurora borealis, in some degree 
softens the gloomy horror of the polar night. What has 

0 

* Dilviri Craiitz’s History ol’ Grrenlaiid. Paul JVow Arcoiiiit of 

< irrenlaiitl *. Copcr.liM^irn 170n, 
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bcei»4ci'inc(l the smoke of ice, is a vapour which rises from boor 
the c^viccs of marine ice. The rare occurrence of rain, 
the ijjoall quantity of snpw', and the intense degree of cold 
produced by the cast-nortii>east wind, lead us to suspect smoke 
that tire most eastern parts of Greenland form a great ar> '' ''' 
rhipelago, incumbered witli perpetual ice, which, for many 
centuries, has been piled together by the winds and cur- 
rents. 

There is some land that admits of cultivation ; and proba- Vci^cia- 
bly barley might be made to grow in the southern part of 
the country. Tlie mountains are covered .with moss to the 
north, but the parts that have a southern exposure produce 
very good herbs, gooseberries, and other berries, in abun- 
dance, and a few little willows and bircli. Not fa’r from 
JuUanshaab, is a valley covered with birch ; but the tallest 
of tlie trees are only eighteen feet high. Near tiie Danisit 
colonies cabbage and turnips are cultivated. 

Among the animal kingdom we meet with large hares, Ai.imii:!. 
which are excellent eating, and afford a good fur; rein-deer 
of the American variety, white bears, foxes, and large dogs, 
that howl instead of barking, and are employed by the 
Greenlanders in drawing their sledges. Ah immense num- 
ber of aquatic birds live near the rivers, which abound with 
salmon. 

Turbots and small herrings swarm in every direction in 
the sea. The natives have been supplied witli nets, and 
now begin to experience their utility. In north or west 
Greenland, the Danes and natives go in companies to the 
whale-fishing; but this tumultuous, :ind, to the natives, far\viia!e$ 
from lucrative occupation, spreads vice and misery through 
this district.* The natives of the south confine themseh'es 
tc.hunting the seal. The flesh of this animal is their prin- Tbesca-^ 
cipal food ; its skin furnishes them with dress, and at .the 
same time they construct their boats of it ; thread is made 
of its tendons, and its bladder is converted mto bottles; its 
fat is sometimes used as a substitute for butter, and at other 


"Row. Wl.T.ji. fill. P.'. 
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tinios for tallow; and even the blood itself is consiciei;fii by 
the Gi'cetilaiider as excellent for making broth ; in fact^ be 
cannot possibly cnnipeeliend liow any one can live with'out; 
the sea-dog, which, to him, is like tlie bread-fruit tree to the 
Otaheitan, or wlieat to the iiihahitaiit of Kiiropc, 

The Greenland Company, established at Copenhagen, es < 
timates its annual revenue at 140^000 rix-dollars, (20,000 
to 25,000 pounds Sterling); and the exportations alone have 
amountod to 50, or 100,000 rix-dollars, witlioiit including 
the produce of the whale-fishery. The expenses of the com- 
pany are estimated at 16,000 pounds Sterling.* 

The natives are. of a very low stature, have long black 
liair, small eyes, a flat face, and a yellowish brown skin, 
evidently irnlicaiing tiiem to,be a branch of the Esquimaux 
or Samoiedcs of America. This connexion is particularly 
proved by tlieir language, which is also remarkable for the 
copiousness of its grammatical forms. The particles and 
inflections arc as numerous and as varied as in the Greek; 
but the rule which directs them to introduce in the verb all 
the parts of the sonteiicx', gives rise to words of a dispropor- 
tionate length. The consonants r, fe, and t, predominate in 
this language, and produce, by their frequent repetition, 
very harsh sounds. f It must be observed, however, that 
the Greenlanders of the north of Greenland speak a dialect 
almost unintelligil)le to the nihabitants of the south. Their 
dialect is named numooke.^ Tiic Greenland women, like 
those of the Caribbeans, employ words ami inflections, which 
none but themselves arc permitted to use. The Greenland- 
ers somctinies call themselves Innouk. or brothers ; but their 
true national name appears to be KalaliU and they gene- 
rally designate their country by the appellation of KaUilit 
JMmneU 

The Greenlanders have not preserved any positive trace 
of a communication with the Scandinavian colony, whose 


Note on the Coiniiieitx' ol' Greenhincl, in the Danish IViiiicrva. 
; (ircunlanil Dirt.'oiiaiif s and Cli'aiuiu:ut!j by Egtdc 
pu ••■'s V .' Dc' ios:.', (. n, lOI*. 
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cstaMishments they iiivafloil and destroyod. The sun^ they book 
ruiisider* to be a deified females and the moon, a man, con- mxtii, 
foriB'ibly with the belief of the Goths, which difTered from 
that of the (fther Scandinavians; but as wc find a God 
called *LunuSi or Mciu among even the classical nations 
themselves, this analogy either proves too much or nothing. 

As to ourselves, wc have, on the contrary, recognised in Connexioi. 
the Greenlander, a crowd of characteristic circumstances, 
which demonstrate his connexion with the Esquimaux, 
even with those that live at the remotest distances from 
them. The fishing implements employed by the inhabit- 
ants of Russian America, among others, are maile exactly 
like those of the Greenlanders. Both of these people, too, 
make use of the bladder of the sea-dog, distended with 
wind, and attached to the javelin with which they strike 
the whale, in order tliat it may thus serve to prevent the 
animal, when once he is wounded, from remaining any 
length of time plunged under water.* A similar invention 
observed botli* at the eastern and western extremity of 
North America, must lead us unavoidably to infer that an 
habitual communication is kept up between those distant 
tribes. The little boats used by the iiiliabitants of Oonal- Thci. 
aska, ill Prince William’s inlet, (the Tchtn'.gatchian^*^"® *’ 
Gulf of ihe Russians,) by the Esquimaux of Labrador 
and the Greenlanders, are all precisely of the same con- 
struction, and resemble a box formed of slight branches 
and covered on every side with the skin of the sea-dog. 

They are tw-elve feet long, but only a foot and a half wide. 

In the middle of the upper surfiicc there is a hole surround- 
ed by a wooden hoop, with a skin attached to it, which 
admits of being drawn together like a jnirse, by means of 
a t)ioiig. It is in this bole that the rower places himself. 
Supplied with a single oar, which is very thin, three or 
four feet long, and becoming broader at the two sides, the 
navigator, or to speak more correctly, thp man-fisli, pad- 

* EVi'fle's History oJ‘ (iuMMiaiii.', lo.ij?. Vlf. (isi La IV' 

■■ '■■■i*'- Voya.iii vouiii! Wi'iUI, c.'aa". Uipt. -S * 'mo -.-. ul"-. 
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dling rapidly to the right and Icft^ advances in a straight 
line across the foaming waves in the midst of Uie temixist 
'itself, without incuiring more risk than the whalear^and 
phocse of whom he is beronic the companion and rival. 
This invention, which was admired by Captain Cook, and 
is adopted in part by the Norwegian and Danish pilots, 
could not possibly hare made its appearance by mere 
chance under exactly the same form, among all tlie tribes 
of the northern extremities of America. These tribes, 
consequently, must have the same common descent, and 
must long hare communicated together.’’*' 

We shall seize this opportunity to explain a passage 
from the lost writings of Cornelius Nepos, which has 
been quoted, with some variations, by Flitiy, and Pompo- 
uius Mela.f "AHingof the Suevi, according to the for* 
mer, or of the Boii,' according to the latter, made Quintus 
Mctcllus Celer, then Proconsul of Gaul, a present of some Jn* 
ilians, who,” Mela asserts, ** had been thrown by a tempest 
OH the coast of Germany having,” as Pliny adds, **bcen 
thus hurried away by the storm, while engaged in a trading 
voyage in the Indian Ocean.” The Romans concluded from 
this circumstance that, coming, as these savages did, from 
.India, it was practicable to make the tour of Asia and 
Europe round the north, by traversing the imaginary ocean 
which, as they supposed, occupied the site of Siberia and 
of the north of Russia. To us, this explanation is inad- 
missible, hut the fact still remains, that Indians, or dark- 


* StlU it must be remavked, that this, and every other nautical artifice, 
i'iuitc unknown to tiie uburigiiuii Esquimaux of Prince Hegent's Bay. Boss, 1, 
p. 175 .— Tr, 

t Plin. Hist. Nat. lib. H. cap. 67. Pomp. Mclrt, III. 5. Vossius read” 
Baeii for the name of this nation, ari thinks thorn Batari, Other MSS. rend 
and the Lygdt arc mentioned ..aritus ami Clnverius us a (Snevinn 
tribe ; as also the Boii,' The latter dwelling nearest the Helvetian roriitcjry, 
probably made the present of these foreigners to Metclliis Celer, who was Pro> 
i:onsul of Hither Gav.l only, sometime before A. U. 694, the commencement 
VI Gwsar’s ronqiirsts.— Tr. 
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coih^Iexioned people of some nation or oilier, reached tlio book 
j^oast of Germany or Gaul. In all probability, they were mryu* 
£^)uimaux, either from Labrador or Greenland. The 
same circumstance again occurred in 1680 and 1684. Some 
Greenlanders arrived at the Orkney islands in boats, con-- 
structed in the manner which we have just described.^ 

They were mistaken for Laplanders, and, consequently, 
were called Finn^Men ; but their boats, preserved in the 
College Museum at Edinburgh, and in the church of Bar- 
ra, prove that they came from Greenland. 

The present character of the Greenlanders is an inde- 
finable mixture of good and bad qualities ; while their at- Greenland- 
tachment to their national customs, opposes the influence 
of foreign civilization. The Greenlanders bitterly accuse 
the Danes and other navigators of having brought among 
them the double scourge of small-pox and spirituous liquors. 

The present well-regulated Danish administration fol- 
lows a plan of colonization calculated for establishing or- 
der and happiness; but the ancient defects and modern 
vices of the Greenlanders present great obstacles to the 
system. Almost entirely destitute of every idea of reli- 
gion and of law, our religious worship appears, in their 
eyes, iiotliing but a useless ceremony, while they look 
upon our criminal punishments as an unjust abuse of power. 

The malefactor appears to them to be sufliciently punish- 
ed, w'hen, in a public assembly, he is loaded with reproaches. 

The missionaries confess, that the conversion of the Greeq- Christiaiiif 
landers advances slowly, and exerts but little influence “**®*®"®* 
over their moral ideas. For some years back, however, the 
preaching of natives, educated as missionaries, has been 
productive of a happy change. The Moravians have also 
succeeded in a i*emerkable manner in engaging the afiections, 
and reforming the conduct of this simple people, who are 
gifted with considerable quickness of perception. The com- 
mercial administration, by inti'oducing iiumarical calculation, 
and even paper money, have given them new notions with 


* Wallace’s A»*roiirt of the Islands cf Ovhnoy, I.ondi>Ti. 1700, p, 60. 

'■or.. V, ■/ *7 
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BOOK regard to jiropcrty. In the soiilliern part of the countl'y, 
xxsvit. taught to make barrels, and construct, 

Siipor«ti- ^®®^**** name of their ancient divinity, Tomgtsf- 

tiin#, suoli, to whom they never oWeitul any worship, is already 
I'urgotten as well as tlic malevolent goddess, without a name, 
who was supposed to inhabit a palace at the bottom of the 
sea, guarded by terrific sea-dog$.f Even a kind of philo> 
sophy has introduced itself among them, and various new 
opinions exist concerning a future state and the transmigra- 
tion of souls. The freethinkers of Greenland will nut admit 
tlic prevalent belief that there is a paradise, where the soul, 
in a state of happy indolence, is nourished with the heads 
I'fiests, or of sea-dogs.^ The priests and sorcerers, called Jlngehok, 
^oicereri. malevolent enchanters, denominated lliseets, arc 

daily losing their influence. Perhaps the period may not be 
far distant, when the sublime devotion of the virtuous 
Egcdc will meet with its reward, and a Christian and ci- 
vilized jieople will at length inhahit this memorable colony, 
the most northern that Europeans have ever established. 
A mild and pure glory will then rocompense Denmark 
for the pecuniary sacrifices which this struggle with the 
elements has cost her, a struggle into which she lias been 
drawn by a pious zeal, and the influence of historical recol- 
lections. 

of'ictiaiid" remembrances accompany us to that wondcr- 

' ful island, which, although it was known seven centuries 
bcfoiv the time of Columbus, is, nevertheless, a natural 
appendage of the New Continent. Our readers will 
readily understand that we allude to Iceland, that land of 
prodigies, where the subterraneous fires of the abyss burst 
through a frozen soil ; where boiling springs shoot up their 
fountains, amidst eternal snows ; and where the powerful 
genius of Ijberty, and the no less powerful genius of poetry. 


Danish MinisterialfjGazcttc, quotcrl above. 

Y John £gcdc*s IVatunil and Civil History of Greenlaml, cli. XIX. Crant/.« 
Hook 1J[. see. 5. p. So— .'ly. 

t C ’lnparr; FrunUUn. in Journey. Scr. Ko«. vol. 1. pasahn. 
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liRVQ^^iven brilliant proofs of the energies of the human boor 
luratytho farthest confines of animated nature. Mxvir. 

^e TOrc long indebted for our acquaintance with the 
geographical situation of Iceland, to the observations ofphicai 
obscure authors, made in the middle of the seventeenth 
^'‘entury, or, perhaps, even merely copied by Torfseus from 
some imitation of the Carti di JSTavegar of the brotliers 
Zeni, which was drawn up in the fourteenth century. To 
these were added the accurate results of the survey of 
the military engineers completed in 1734. Such were 
the discordant elements of the map of Iceland, which was 
published by the Homanns, and became, with some slight 
corrections, the origin of all the rest.^^ But, in 1778, 


Tim follniving are the changes which Iceland has undergone in the maps of 
the eighteenth century. 

N. lat. 

. min. cleg. min. deg. mio. deg. min. 

Homanirs Map 63 19 to 67 17 348 22 to 2 12 from Ferro. 

Horrebow's do. 63 Uto67 14 331 0 to 345 11 from Oxford? 

(346 25 to 1 36 from Ferro.) 

(jcncral Histoiy 

of Voyages do. 63 15 to 67 18 36 6 to 22 C from Paris. 

(343 54 to 357 54 from Ferro.) 


Verdun cie la 

Crenne's do. 63 13 to 66 45 27 2 to 18 14 from Paris. 

(352 58 to 1 36 from Ferro.) 

il is remarkable that llorrebow. if, a:< we suppose^ he has calculated from 
the meridian of Oxford, should have correctly laid down the position of this 
eastern coast. It is probable, in fact, that he must have had before him either 
the map or obscrvatiuiis of sonic English navigator, whose name has remained 
unknown. 

The map of the brothers Zeni gives all the latitudes too high ; but as it allows 
Iceland only nine degrees in length, it approaches, within halj a degree nearly, 
of our modern maps. Even the figure of the island is good, with the exception 
uf the N. E. peninsula, with which the Zeni were unacquainted. 

This uncertainty with respect to the geographical position of Iceland, natu 
va(iy extended to the adjacent coast of Greenland ; and so late as June, 1822, 
a correction of 5^ to 10** of its western longitude, was made by the indefatigable 
Captain W. Scorcsby. In his siiip Baffin, be explored this almost forgotten 
shore, from lat. 69^ to 75^ north; and besides that sound named Scoreshtf, 
which is supposed to communiratc with Jacobis Bight, jvithin Davie’s Straits, 
be found the line of coast, like that on the western side, intersected by frequent 
Vilcts, of which the chief are Daviess So^ind, JSIountmofri$* Inlet, Mackensie's 
Inletj IScotCs Inltf. Three islands, Lioerpool Coast, Canning, and Bontekoc, 
arc situated at a short distance from the land, itself now removed 5*, 10^, and 


farther to the ^ c>t\v»ard. ifc iycorcsbi/*s yoyage, Charf> 
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iBXvii. iii^yigg jii; sougiit 111 valo for Iceland, floating, as iP 
were, like Delos, on the ocean, determined astrondmically 
several principal positions, some of which were placed three 
or four degrees too far to the west. The superficial extent 
of the island, which, according to the ancient maps, had 
been estimated at 8000 square leagues, was reduced, in 
consequence of their measurement, to 4500. 

Rocks, Iceland, that is to say, the country of ice, strictly speak- 
talns!' ^ nothing but a chain of immense rocks, the summit 

of which is covered with snow, although fire burns within 
their subterranean caverns. Trap and basalt appear to 
predominate in the structure of these mountains. The 
basalt forms immense masses of pillars, similar to those of 
Giant’s Causeway in Ireland. Mount Ahrefell contains 
beds of amygdaloid, trap-tuff, and greenstone, the lower sur- 
face of w'bicb lias evidently been subjected to the action of a 
very strong fire, probably at the bottom of the primitive 
Lava. ocean.* Several formations of lava are noticed, one of 
which has flowed, and often still flows, in the form of blaz- 
ing torrents, which issue from craters; another kind, of 
a spongy, and, as it were, a cavernous nature, appears, if 
we may use the expression, to have boiled up in the very 
place where it is found. This last mentioned lava contains 
in its numerous cavities the most singular stalactites. 
Volcanoes. There are about twelve volcanoes in Iceland, with the 
eruptions of which we are acquainted, not rerkuning those 
which may have become extinguished before Iceland was 
inhabited. The most celebrated of these volcanoes is Mount 
Heda, situated in the southern part of the island, at 
tlie distance of about a league and a quarter from the 
sea. Its elevation is estimated at 4800 fbet above the level 
of the sea. The volcanoes of SeapteJM made themselves 
known in 1T83, in a terrific manner. The river 8kapi-Aa 
was completely filled with pumice stones and lava; a fer- 
tile district was instantly changed into a desert covered 

* Mackenzie's TiarcU in Icelairi. PlOiiiburgh Reviev*. , 4 : 32 — 
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' Rrit^i scoria; sulphurous exhalations and clouds of cinders book 
\npread^ themselves over almost the wiiole island ; and an “xvii. 
cpidemte was the consequence. No phenomenon, however, 
better proves how immense the mass of volcanic matter 
must be, than the sudden appearance of a new island. Volcanic 
which, shortly before the eruption of 1783, rose up to the*'*'*' 
soutli-west of Ileikianesst in GS"" 20' latitude, and S'* 40' 
west longitude. This island threw out flames and pumice 
stones; yet, in 1785, wiien a search for it was made, it 
had entirely disappeared. It is probable, therefore, that 
this island was nothing more than a crust of lava and pu- 
mice stones, raised to the surface of tlie sea by a submarine 
eruption.^ 

The hot springs are another curiosity in this island, Hof 
but they have not all the same degree of heat. Those, 
whose tepid waters issue, as gently as in ordinary springs, 
are called Laugar^ or baths; others, that throw up 
boiling water with great noise, arc denominated Cal- 
dronSf in Icelandic, Hverer. The most remarkable of Tiio Gey. 
these springs is what is called the Geyser, which is found 
near Skalholt, in tlie middle of a plain where there arc 
about forty other springs of a smaller size. Its mouth is 
nineteen feet in diameter,^ and the basin into which it 
spreads itself thirty-nine. The Archbi.sliop of Troil saw this 


spring rise to the height of eighty-eight feet ; and Dr. Lind 
to that of nincty-tw'o. This column of \yatcr, surrounded 
by a dense ,:iiokc, falls back upon itself, ,oi* forms a mag- 
nificent girandole. A new spring has lately been discover- 
ed which rivals the Geyser. It is called the Strok. The The Sucir. 


aperture from which it springs is of a smaller diameter, but 
it shoots up with more force than the Geyser ; presents a 
better defined surface ; and reaches a much greater eleva- 
tion ; and is then dispersed in the air like our artificial 
fountains.! Two other springs rise and fall down again 
alternately. The whole of this infernal valley is filled with 


' * M. de Lccvo.nrKrn, Letter on the New Islniid, Copenhagen, 1787. 

t Olsen, Letter on Iceland, in the New Memoirs of the Acad, of Scien. ci 
f'opunliagei), vol,. IV. with plates, the N»'w C?«vspr of M Stpp'ry- 

Lptt<*r on Icnland^ 
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wsitlcrs boiling anil hissing in the interior of the mountain, book 
■ j^vhiK ^ hot vapour hovers above the ground, from which ^'Xxvir. 
|!*->^un[inK\of muddy water frequently shoot up. The sulphur, ‘ 
\vlV|<di forms the crust of these beds of clay, is generally 
vpry'hot, and is met with under the most beautiful crystal- 
line forms. 

Iceland produces no salt; but the water of the surround- 
ing sea is fully as saline as that of the Meiliterraneaii. 

The salt which they obtain from it gives a bluish tint to 
fish. 

The atmosphere of Iceland also displays its prodigies. Air an i 
Through an air, which is filled with little icy particles, the 
sun and moon appear double, or assume extraordinary 
forms; the aurora borealis reflects a thousand diflerent co- 
lours, and every where the magical illusion of the mirage 
creates phantom seas and imaginary shores. Tlie ordinary 
climate w^ould be sufliciently temperate to admit of the cul- 
tivation of wheat, which was formerly sutBcient for tlic 
wants of a much more considerable population. The 
government takes great pains to revive it. But when the 
floating ice fixes itself between the northern pronxontories 
of this island, all farther hope cf cultivation for one or two 
years entirely ceases, a frightful degree of cold diffuses itself 
through the whole island, the winds bring with them corn- 
pletc columns of icy particles, vegetation is entirely de- 
stroyed,^ and famine and despair appear seated upon those 
mountains^ ^vliicli in vain arc heated by all the fires of their 
subterranean abyss. 

/ /Within the space of one century the inhabitants reckoned Haliiiual 
forty -three bad seasons, among which there were ^Bir- 
tcQ^i years of famine. In 1784 and 1785, when an intense 
severity of winter succeeded volcanic eruptions, 9000 indi- 
viduals perished, or onc-fifth of tlic entire population, 
with 190,488 sheep, f28,000 horses, and 11,491 horned 
cattle.* ^ 

Stcpliaiiscii, (ATngiiilrate of Icclniul,) Description of Iceland, in tiic iStii 
•■’cnUiry, Copcnlingon. 1807. Olaviiis, EcoiinnicHl .Toiiriiev in Trcland, (iii 
^’'.inish.) Ohifsoif, Voyage to Iceland 
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BOOK Tbo Eltjmus arenarius, in Icelandict vielurf is a spcciv.^ 
XXKTii* of wild Avheatf which affords good Hour. The luAen Man- 
dieus, and several other species of lichens, are used Rs foe,* 
tio? * as well as a great number of antiscorbutic roots, and eve'R 
several kinds of marine plants, and, amongst otiiers, the 
•SIga sacehat^era, and the Fueus foliaceus. Iceland pro- 
duces, like Norway, an immense quantity of wild berries 
of an excellent flavour. Gardening is now practised over 
the whole country. Cauliflowers, howev'er, do not succeed. 
The cultivation of the potato has not made sufticient pro- 
Ancient gfess for tlie advantage of the island. In former times, the 
lorests, gouthern valleys were covered with extensive forests, but 
they have been devastated by an improvident economy. At 
present, nothing more is seen than a few woods of birch 
trees, and a great deal of brushwood. But the wood which 
is denied to the Icelanders by the earth is brought to tiiem 
Fioatins by the ocean. The immense quantity of thick trunks of 
'**’*"’’ pines, firs, and other trees, which are thrown upon the north- 
ern coasts of Iceland, especially upon North Cape, and Cape 
Langaness, is one of the most astonishing phenomena in na- 
ture. This wood comes floating down upon these two points 
of land in such abundance,’ that the inhabitants neglect the 
greater part of it. The pieces which arc carried by the 
waves along these two promontories, towards tiic other 
coasts, supply a sufficient quantity for constructing their 
boats. 

Pomestic The horses are of the same species as those oP* Norway, 
animals. employed, with the asses, to carry loads. The oxen 

and cows are generally without horns, but the sheep, on tlio 
contrary, have two, and sometimes tliree, are very lar^, 
and have longer wool than the common Danish sheep. Ire- 
land contains about 400,000 sheep, and nearly 40,000 hor 
ed cattle. The pastures, if bettor attended to, would c( 
stitnte the true riches of the island ; but they are left it 
state of nature. 

Tha rein- Chtvernment has brought the rein-deer to Iceland, : 
it has multiplied there. It is remarkable that this anii 
was not originally a native of the country, rA>\isidcring t 
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Foxes. 


\ the rein-deer moss grows there in great abundance. The book 
Iceland turnisli beautiful furs. Those of a gray- 
-o sonirtimea sold at Copenhagen for thirty or 
is tlie only wild animal of Iceland, 
ch soinetimes reaches these shores^ 
of ice, now and then commits ravages 
. ed. Among the birds of Iceland, the 
Jlnas moUissimaf is celebrated fur its 


before . 
eideiMlowii u. 

down. The falcons of Iceland were formerly in greater Falcons, 
request than they are in the present day. The white fal- 
con, which is more rarely met with, is worth from three 
to four pounds sterling. The king of Denmark sometimes 
makes presents of them to diffeiTnt courts. 

The sea and rivers offer advantages to the Icelanders Firh, 
whicli they neglect. 'I"he salmon, trout, barbel, and other 
excellent fish with which the rivers swarm, are generally 
permitted to live and die undisturbed. Eels are likewise veiy 
abundant ; but the inhabitants are afraid of eating them> 
fancying, that in them they see the offspring of the great 
sea serpent, which, according to the mythology of Odin, 
encircles the whole earth, a being whom the Icelanders pre- 
tend to have seen lifting his he** J above the sea, near their 
solitary shores. The coasts are surrounded with lierrings ; 
but it is only lately that the inhabitants have become ac- 
quainted with the use of nets. Small whales, and tlic sea- 
calf and sea-dog, together w ith the cod, are w hat the na- 
tives most'boinmonly fish for. 

Iceland is divided into four districts, named after the Provinreii 
four cardinal points. Those of the south, the east, and thc®"^' iow»s, 
west, formed the diocese of SkalholU The diocese of 
//o/iim comprised the northern quarter; but, since 1801, 
the two bishoprics have been united. New sites have been 
marked out for founding other towns. That of Beikiavik 
:ontained, a short time ago, about a liiiiidred houses, and 
:onstitiitcs the present capital of the couytry. Bessestadr 
is the seat of a good academy, with a collection of 1500 
i^olumcs, wdiich is no doubt the most northern library in 
he w’orld, * 
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BOOK The commerce of Ireland, formerly shackled by mono-;!' 

UXTii* poly, is now free. The inhabitants export fish, traji-oil,’^ 
meat, tallow, butter, hides, eider-down, wool, worstSiii 
tliread, and coarse woollen stuffs. Tlieir iinpoi-tations 
consist of wheat, grain, brandy, tobarro, roloniiil mer- 
chandise, fine stuffs, and articles of hard v. are. '^!:o value 
of this commerce is liable to coiisideralde variation. 

In ir84, the eximrtations amounted to 244,4 !2:2 rix- dol- 
lars, and their iiiiportations to 189.492 rix-dollai-s.* -In 
1806, the exportations were estimated at 191,236 rix-dol- 
lars, and the importations, at 167,205 rix-dollars.} 

Let us now proceed to consider the interesting people 
Undeire " inhabit this singular country. The Icelanders are, in 
general, of a moderate stature, and well proportioned ; 
but as their food contains little nourishment, tlie} are-by no 
means rigorous. Their marriages ai-e not attended with a 
numerous ofispring. They are by no means industrious, 
but honest, benevolent, faithful, and obliging, these ge- 
nerous islanders display all the hospitality which their 
means can afford. Their principal occupations consist in 
fishing, and taking charge of their flocks. Along the 
coasts, the men continue Ashing, both in summer and win- 
ter. The women make ready their fish, and sew, and spin. 
The men prepare hides, aii'iiexcrcisc the mechanical arts, 
trades"^ Some of them work in gold and silver. They also manu- 
facture, like the peasants of Jutland, and several other pro- ■ 
vinces, a kind of coarse cloth, known by the nanie of H'atl- 
nuU. Tliey manufacture annually 146,000 pairs of woollen 
stockings, and 163,000 pairs of gloves.:]^ These islanders 
are so attached to their native country, that they arc wretch- 
. ed every where else. Naturally grave and religious, 4hey 
never cross .a river, or any other dangerous passage, with- 
out uncovering their head, and imploring the Divine pro- 


** Ordonnance of the King of Denmark) of l.llh .Tuno, 1787, p. 139. 
t Danish Geographical Diet, of 1807. See Anderson, Diet. Comm. p. 
1 Mohr and Olavius, Travels in Iceland, (in Danish.) 
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When assembled together, their favourite amuse- book 
fnient consists in reading their historical relations, or com- *•**''**• 

The master of the house „ ... 

I Social in- 

b 's take bis place by turns.^ At other tercourse. 

tl 'y is read aloud.f Sorpetimes, one of 

t) id to a woman, and they sing couplets 

a.. . a kind of fliaIogiie«^ the rest of the 

company now aim liii.ii joining in the chorus. 'I'he game of 
clicss is very much in vogue amongst them, and, like the an- 
cient Scandinavians, they feel great pride in playing it with 
skill. The dress of the Icelanders is neither elegant, nor Dre??. 
very much ornamented ; but, on the other hand, it is de- 
cent, clean, and adapted to the climate. The women wear 
rings of gold, silver, and copper, on their fingers. The 
poorer^ among them arc dressed in the coarse stuff which 
wc already noticed ; and which is always of a black colour. 

Those who enjoy greater case of circumstances, arc clothed 
in more ample stuffs, and wear ornaments of gilt silver. 

The Icelanders arc in general badly lodged. In some 
places their houses are consti*ucted of the wood which has 
been thrown up by the sea; as the walls arc 

made of lava and moss^ 7’ c roof with sods, 

placed on joists, and occas Jie ribs of whales, 

which arc more ^rable, sn.^ .lensivc than wood. 

Many of their huts arc made entirciy of sods, and are 
lighted l]j(^a window in the roof. Their principal food con- 
sists of dry-fish, and preparations of milk. They are spar- 
ing of their animal food, and, formerly, bread was scarce. 
wj\^pi*esent, however, 18,000 tons of rye are consiiinod in the 
island. The wealthy know the use of wine, coffee, and all 
Ihc^/piccs of our kitchen. A more useful imitation of the 
lanish inanticrs ha# led to the establiHhnieiit of several 
itcrary societies here, some of wiiicli have published me- 
noirs. The parishes, too, have begun to formi little public Intelli<;cncc 
ibrarics, from which tlic heads of families liorrow books of 


These meclings am. U*YmcCl 
t Vrlfrvnls:i . i 
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morality and history. Every Icelander knows jto 
' write, and to calculate ; and tlie greater part of them 
'acquainted with biblical history, as well as tliat of Scandi- ' 
navia. Among their clergy, many individuals arc I'tct with, 
who are intimately versed in all the beauties of r.roek 
and Roman literature. The useful sturly oi iitc physical 
sciences, howevert has not been diffused amongst them.'" 
Such is this colony of Scandinavians, placed between the 
ice of the pole and the flames of the abyss. 

To the north of Iceland, extend coasts still imperfectly 
known, which belong either to Greenland, or to an icy Ar- 
chipelago. They liavc only been accidentally seen by navi- 
gators, who, in pursuing the whale, penetrated into these 
dangerous seas. Concussions lately experienced at sea, atwl 
masses of floating pumlcc-stoiies, appear to indicate the 
istcnce of volcanoes about the 75^ Would the hot springs 
be discovered here, which, according to the brothers Zeni, 
were employed to heat the monastery of St. Thomas ? Tire 
island of John de Jt/ayeii, whicli has been often visited, is 
nothing more tiian n mass of black coloured rocks, but with- 
out any volcanic traces. 

The group of three larg.' islands^ and of a considerable 
number of lesser ones, which i ave received the name of 
BpitzbergeUf terminate, in the present 'State of oiir geogra- 
phical knowledge, this chain of icy lands, which arc de- 
pendant on Greenland, and, consequently, on Xorth A.mc- 
rica. The great island of Spitzbergen, properly so called, 
is separated by narrow canals from the soith-east and the ^ 
nc:th-east islands. The eastern peninsula of the 
island,- has received tlic name of JWjw Fiiesland. Towards 
the north-west point, arc the remains of the cstahli.shihcnt 
formed by tlio Dutch whalers, called fimccrcnherg.f Tlie 
mountains of Spitzbergen, crowned with perpetual snow, 
and flanked with glaciers, reflect to a considerable distaiiro 
a light equal to that of the full moon. These mounlains 

* HoHarirl, on thn Lilcratiirr Jiri'l Instiiif-tion of lln; lnrl'in(li i«. in Sir fli'or;' 
Alackenziv’s Travrl*:. Trojl, on Irrljuifl, ji. TM. 

Jn .1. f:ii fTi-j'i-. 
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:(i'C probably composed of red granite ; the blocks of whicli^ book 
Jiefng in ' reat measure uncovered, shine like masses of i*x*nir 
lire, • 'die of the crystals and sapphires formed by ' 

til 'cfiuencc of their enormous elevation,* they 

nu t a great distance ; and, as they shoot up 

abr. ita bosom of the sea, the bays, vessels, 

^Ylta .y tiling, in short, appears in their vicinity, 

rxtn ..cly minute. The solemn silence that reigns in 
this desert land, increases tlie mysterious horror which 
the navigator experiences on his approach. Nevertheless, 
the death of nature is even here only periodical. One uD' 
interrupted day, of five months’ duration, supplies the 
place of summer. The rising and setting of the sun mark 
tiie limits of the vivifying season. Yet, it is only towards 
tlic niiiidle of this season, or, if the expression be preferred, 
towards the noon of this protracted day, that tlie beat, 
long accumulated, penetrates a little way into the frozen 
I'arth. Altiiough pitch on vessels is melted with the rays 
of the sun, still only a small number of plants expand, 
such as tho cochlcarise, ranunculuses, and sedums; and 
Martens might have gathered a chaplet of poppy flowers 
along these gloomy shores, '^'oe gulfs and bays are 
tilled with fuci and alga, of gigantic dimensions, one 
species beiiigwtwo In.ndred feet in length. It is among 
these marine forests that the phoae and whales love to\vhaiu> 
roll their enormous bodies, those vast masses of fat. 

Which tlie lisliermen of Europe pursue even to the very 
middle of ctcrnKl ice. It is there that these animals 
search for the mollusca and little flsb, their acciistonic'l 
nourishment. It is there, in short, that these beings, to 
ail y|)pearance so heavy and so insensible, yield them* 
iclvcs up to their social disposition, their sports, and 
tlicir loves. Assembled together upon a field of ice, the 
sea-dogs dry their brown-coloured hair; tlie morse, or 
hvalross,\ fastening himself to tlie rocks, displays his enor- 

Above the clnufls, — Tiiipps* Voyage to I’olar Sea*, 
t Jlorsc, is it rorriiptioii of iho aJjrciivc morska,ia^ maritime. Hva' 

i> Inoii IctlunJii* and Uauisli. fioiii a whale, and ro.t.v. Iior-se, ; ho!\r' 
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BOOK iiuuis defensive weapons, the brilliant ivory of which is coii- 
xxxvii. cealed under a layer of sca-sliiiie ; while the whale I)lo\<?rw 
"" through bis vast nostrils, fouiitaios of water into the air, 
and resembles a floating bank, upon wliicli various Crusta- 
cea and mollusca fix their abode. Tliis peacet'u' iiimal, 
however, is often mortally wounded by tha narLiidif '' which 
has received the name of the sea-uvicorn^ from being gene- 
rally found deprived of one of /its horizontal defences* 
The whale is also frequently the victim of a species of dol- 
phin, called the rwoi'd-Jishf who tears out pieces of flesh 
from his body, and particularly endeavours to devour his 
tongue. Among all the colossal monsters of the icy sea, 
one formidable, voracious, and sanguinary quadruped, the 
polar boar, claims the first rank. At one time, borne along 
upon an islet of ice, and, at another, swimming" tn the 
midst of the waves, he pursues every thing that is animat- 
ed with life, devours every animal that he encounters, am} 
then, roaring with delight, seats himself enthroned on the 
victorious trophy of mutilated carcasses and bones. Anoth- 
er quadruped, the timid and amiable rein-deer, browses 
the moss with which all t}:^. rocks arc covered. Troops of 
foxes, and countless swatvt^^ of seqJLdrds, likewise repair 
hither for a little while, to jiQ^le tl:^sc solitary islands ; 
but, as soon as the polar day is oveiy^lhcsc rc.iinals retire 
across the unknown countries, either to America or to 
Asia.t 

The marine animals of Spitzbergen present to tlic cu- 
pidity of Europeans, an attraction which makes them for- 
get the dangers of these inhospitable seas. The whale 
fisiicry, mentioned in the ninth century, has often given 
employment to as many as four hundred large vessels,, of 

whale. 7'lic word Aert/, secnis to be derived from /rra//, a little hill, a 
{;rourid, or, as if one were to say, fixh-inoutitaiii. (Com\i, ^lossu^ 

rinm in voce hvall.) 

»yar-hvaly from ttar, Irelandihi), dead horly, and hrul ; kill-wlmli*. 

'• MarteiCs Voyage to S|iit//iiergeii and Grcciilanii, ilaiiiburgli, 107w, tiidfo. 
uiui the translation in the Voyages to the North. Jlctcstroni, Voyage to 
^■ciKcn, in t.'ic PiiiJosophh':il AJug.i7.mr. IHOf 
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• all nations. The Dutch, within the space of forty-six book 
^/i'ars, caiiglit 3a,900 whales, the whale-bone and oil of Bxxvii. 
wliich Vere worth fourteen millions sterling.* In thc_. . , 
prciient dayt liowcver, tliesc animals appear to fre- fishery. 
qiieiiV tins seas of Spitzbrrgrii in fewer numbers, and 
'are no longer met with of the same dimensions as at 
the conimenecinent of the flsheryo I'he morse is more nu- 
merous, and easier to attack. Its skin, made use of for 
siispetidiiig carriages, and its teeth, more compact than 
ihose of the elepliaiit, arc the objects that occasionally 
attract to Spitzbergen temporary colonics of Russians. 

ancient Britons, even before the Roman invasion, The hom 
.oir swoid-ptimmels of this bone.f The ancient narriL. 
vian colony of Greenland, paid in ^dentes de 
wbieli appear to have been the defences of the 
Jio tribute which, under the name of Saint Peter^s 
penny f llowed from the farthest extremities of the earth, to 
support the niagniricencc of the Roman palaces, and the 
pomp of tlie Papal court.:|: The horn of the narhval 
has long been the. object of snnerstitiuus veneration ; pre- 
tended universal reined’ ' btained from it; and it 

was hung up * th chains of gold. The 

Margraves eral of them to be pre- 
served ainoKg amily. They liad even 

' oih i«ayment of a sum amounting 

i. ..Misand rix-dollars. The two branches 
shared between them one of these horns, 

..ny fo^*malitics as they would have employed for 
. ision of a whole ficf.§ In the present day, however, 
pliysicians have abandoned tliis panacea, and the * veritable 
nnicorne* has lost its imaginary value. Anotlier substance, 

:lic original product of these regions, has likewise been the 

Andori-on's iriij^ory of Comiiwrci', vol. VII. ji. J33. (Clcnn. Trans.) 
t Sol in, Polyhistor, r. 22 . , 

I ScIiIo^rI, Memoirs for (hi* nanisli History, t. I. part i. p. 177. Bcckmar , 
npuratiis for tlic kiiowlcri^o of MeicluiiuliM*, 1. 1. p. 399—311, (In German.'^ 

' SpicsF, .Vrchivischc nelionarht’ileiu No. 1. p. 
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BOOK subject of some fables. We allude to the celebrated matter 
of the cachalot* very improperly denominated spermacetir^ 
Spermaceti appropriately, 7vkale*s white. In the norch, can- 

dles of a brilliant white are made of it. All these ennrmf/iis 
animals, however, are far less useful to man than the her- 
ring, of which the icy sea appears to be either the native 
abode or the asylum. There, in the midst of iiiaccessiblo 
waters, be sets at defiance all his enemies. Unknown 
causes, however, drive him from this secure retreat, to the 
iiorth-eastem coasts of Europe and of America, which lie 
surrounds with his countless shoals. 

Remarks The extreme abundance of floating wood, which is 
i^lie SoTthig bi*ought by the sea to the sliores of Labrador anil Green- 
wood. land, and especially to those of Iceland, and the arcti': 
lands situated between these two islands, forms another, 
and the last object of curiosity that deserves to arrest 
OOP attention among these polar regions. Wc are as- 
sured that the masses of floating wood thrown by the sea 
upon the island of John de Mayen, often equals the whole 
of this island in extent.’**' There arc some years, when 
the Icelanders collect siifVicnt to serve them for fuel. 
The bays of Spitzbergen ar» filled with it, and it accumu- 
lates upon those parts of the co?.,ts of "Siberia that arc ex- 
posed to the east, and consists of trunks of larc*» trees, pines, 
Siberian cedars, firs, and Fernambucco, and Campeachy 
woods*! These trunks appear to have been swept away 
by the great rivers of Asia and America. Some of them 
are brought from the Gulf of Mexico, by the famous Ba- 
hama stream, while others are hurried forward by the cur- 
rent, which, to the north of Siberia, constantly sets in from 
cast to west. Some of these large trees, that have been 
deprived of their bark by friction, are in such a state of 
preservation as even to form excellent building timber*! If 

this floating wood, however, proceed from forests that arc 

« 

• Crantz, Jfistory of Greenland, 1. 1, p. 50 — 54. 
t Olafseii, Voyage to Iceland, 1. 1, p. 272. (In Ccrmaif.^ 
t Mem, 1. 1. parag.€37, G3P. 
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■ still actually in existence, another part appears to us to book 
■‘A ave more remote origin, and to bo connected with the 
girat Involutions of the globe. We have already seen, in 
ot^ Physical Qeograpky,* that extensive deposits of coal, of 
bituminous wood, and of overturned trees, are extended 
(iiscriminatcly under the surface of continents and seas. 

This vegetable wreck must belong to several catastrophes, 
to repeated devastations of the solid land. The whole ex-onhiV^‘" 
tent of the globe has experienced similar revolutions, and"'"°‘’‘ 
even the Polar Regions present their traces. In Iceland, 
besides the fossil bituminous wood, another kind is also 
found in the eai*tb, which has only undergone*a change of 
colour, odour, and solidity ; sometimes merely a flattening, 

^t with no appearance of mineralization. This wood is 
met with in argillaceous and sandy ground, at the height of 
some fathoms above the present level of the ocean, while the 
deposits of turf and bituminous wood, most generally com- 
mence twenty-five, or even a hundred fathoms above this 
levcl.f In the same manner, we find, in Siberia, great 
masses of wood deposited at ctevations which the present 
sea could never have reached.!^ Some philosophei's have 
imagined, that in these facts, wicy perceive a new proof of 
the diininutinn of the sen, il ese deposits proceeding, accord- 
ing to them, r-oiii ih'ating wood of an epoch anterior to this 
diminution. W iiuout wisliing altogether to reject this opi- 
iiion, wo ourselves rather consider them as the remains of 
forests, which were overturned in the very places where 
they originally grew. If we admit that the bottom of tho 
V sea in many places presents to the action of the waves simi- 
lar de^iosits of shattered forests, that once belonged to conti- 
nents which have been overwhelmed during the great revo- 
lutions of the globe, wo may conceive that a greater or lesser 
((uantity of wood must ho detached from them, accoi’diug as 

* Page 215—20!!. . ' 

Olafscti, Voyage lo IrclanHv ». I. p. 80, 192, 220. an 1 32*1. 

Gmelin, Voyage tn Sibriis, t. III. p. 126. 
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MOK j|ie action of tlie m is atnngor or wcaler at any |iaiii- 
calar foinl Now tliii action, always very snperliciiJ, lakr 
"‘^noreeirectintliesliallowoot soas, sncli as an alLtlioscof 
tlienottli. Itap[icarstoQstlicnifore,tliata{rcat|)ai,iof 
tlM polar loating wood onglit to bo consitiml as the 
wle wrodiof pt continents, wliicb,cniinbling into tbo 
basil of flio sea, ban yet allowed tbo waters, on retiring, 
to lean oorpraent land nnconred. 

Tbis cuyeclnro nay, perhaps, merit tbe consideration of 
tbooo wbo sbi| one day or other, direct tbeir scientilic at- 
tention to tbe mysteries of tbit Polar world, asketcli of 
wblcb we ban now completed. 
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rilE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Canada, JVora- Scotia, and Mivfaitndland, 

Aftek having surveyed the frozen zone of tlie new world, buok 
we enter a country of a milder climate, where men, by i<xxviii. 

means of agriculture, have been enabled to form themselves ^ 

into more numerous societies. Although the soil is less 
Sterile, it has still many disadvantages rand its inhabi- 
tants appear to have hitherto made but %ttle progress in 
civilization. In ascending the river St. Lawrence, we ob- 
serve tlie majestic forests of Canada expanding round the 
greatest lakes that exist in the world. The river itself may 
be considered as a strait, which, affords a passage to these 
immense bodies of water. To the largest of these lakes, 
our earliest travellers have given the name of Lake 
Superior.* It is niort) than.l 500 leagues in circumfer- 
ence : its clear waters, fed by forty rivers, are contained 
in extensive strata of rocks, and their surges nearly 
equal those of the Atlantic Ocean. Lake Huron, 
which is connected with the other by the Straits of St. 

Mary, has a periphery of 300 leagues, and receives the 
waters of Lake Superior tiirougii a series of rapid descents. 

''The outline of Lake Michigan is supposed to be about 
300 leagues : it communicates with the former by a long 
strait, which serves as an outlet for its waters, and tiie 
country around its banks belongs exclusively to the United 
States. Lake Huron discharges itself by the rapid river, 
of St. Clair, which, by tlie accession of other streams, is 
clianged into a small lake of the same name. A less vio- 
lent channel, properly called the Detroit, unites this basin 

S'lgard Thcoihs Ic Griuid Voyage du pays dps Huronsi. rju-’s, liv'2. 
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BOOK with Lake Erie, whicii is more than ninety leagues in 

Lxxviii. length, and about twenty or thirty broad. On ‘ .itt 

Cake Erie. sliallow Waters, and the unequal ei m 

of its banks, it is subject to storms, which render iit 
tion dangerous. This lake communicates with the . 
Niagara, and witli tho^e celebrated cataracts, of wliici. 
much has been written, although no description can con- 
vey an adequate idea of their awful sublimity. We may 
remark, that the western fail is the greatest ; the river in 
this place is more than 600 yards wide, and the perpendi- 
cular height of the descent is upwards, of 142 feet. The 
eastern, or American cataract, is 350 yards in breadth, 
and 163 feet high. It is separated from the western by 
Goat’s Island, winch lies about half a mile from the preci- 
pice, and has a ratid bank, by means of which, iii seasons 
of low water, the island may be approached from the east- 
ern shore.(a) It is now accessible by a bridge thrown over 
a little above the American fall. Goat’s Island contains 
about eight acres of good land.* The great cataract is 
continually obscured with vapour, which may be distin- 
^ished at a very considerable distance ; and its foaming 
billows appear to float in tke heavens. As tlie density of 
the mist varies, the adjacent forests aqd rocks arc occasion- 
ally perceived, and they add to the splendour the scene. 
The eflbct produced by the cold of winter on these sheets 
of water, thus rapidly agitated, is at once singular and 
agnifleent Icicles of great thickness and length arc 
formed along the banks from the springs which flow over 
them. The sources impregnated with sulphur, are con- 
gealed into transparent blue columns. Cones are formed 
by the spray, particularly on the American side, which 
have large fissures disclosing the interior composed of clus- 
ters of icicles, similar to the pipes of an organ. Some parts 


(a) [Th« almost pbrpenctleular brow of the island nearly coincides wiili tin: 
common Une of the precipice which forms the cataract. The island isconnertci 
^ththe eastern shore by a bridge. '|—> A m. EDs 

• Oonrlay’s Tr.Trels in Upper Canad,!. 
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'Mi falls 81*0 consolidatml into fluted colninns, (tiid the book 
.s*lroaii.'s above are seen pai'tiallj’ frozen.* . J'XXViii. 

*riie i'-iver Niagara descends by this splendid porch into 
Lake Ontario, wliicli is apparently calm, altlibugii its wa* tario. 
tei'K arc subject to piicnonicna resembling those of tbe tides* 

This lake is nearly 170 miles long, and sixty broad at its 
Avidcst part.f it empties itself, through the romantic Lake 
of a Thousand Isles, into the St. Lawrence. Tbe scenery 
along the banks of tliat great river, in the vicinity of Mont- 
real, is wild and jiirturesqiie. Tlie traveller observes nu- 
merous villages, while he doubles the little promontories 
that are covered with woods; tiie houses seem to ,be placed 
on the water, and the tin-covered steeples reflect through 
the trees the rays of the sun. Views of this description 
are varied and repeated almost at every league.:^ After 
having passed Quebec, the St. Lawrence becomes so much 
enlarged, and its banks are so far distant from each other, 
that it resembles a gulf rather than a river. 

The Ottawa is the only other considerable river of Ca- 
nada; it unites its blue and transparent waters with those 
of the St. Lawrence; They form together the cascade of 
the Chaiidicre ;(«) and many others of remarkable beauty. 

The rivci^orell runs almost in a straight line northwards ; 
it is the outlet of Lake Champlain ; by being made navi- 
gable, it would affot’d a moat convenient means of commer-. 
cial intercourse with the interior of New York, and form 
a direct chain of communication with tlie great western 
canals. Among the lesser rivers, that of Montmorenci is 
celebrated on account of its cataract. This stream forces 
twice a passage for itself tliroiigh precipitous rocks. Tlie , 
rapidity of its current is augmented, as its channel is gra- 

' Heriot's Traveli hi Canada, cap. 7. awd 8. 

» Diitican't Tmveis, Lefler XV. 

1 Weld, Voyage dans le Cntiadn, t. II. p. 210, etc. ctc« 

(a) [The falls of Chmtdiere are not farmed by the waters of the Ottawa^ but are 
j cataract of 120 feel in perpendicular height, four miles above the mouth of ihc 
rircr Chaudiere^ which flows into the St. Lawrence six milt's above Quebec 
flows into tin* St, Lawrence hist above ■/Vtiit/zea/.l — A'U. 
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dually contracted within the breadth of a Iiundi*ed . • 

when the river falls almost perpendicularly in white 
‘of rolling foam* from a rock 246 feet high;— thr 
resembiing in its descent flakes of snow that are w 
into the profound abyss. Clbuds of vapour arising^ 
assdining the prismatic colours; are bounded by naked ro. 
of grey lintostonee which form the contours of a more va- 
ried, althougii {icrhaps of a less striking landscape, than 
that at the Niagara.* 

Canada has been said to be an elevated country, but it is 
not divided by any great chain of mountains. The cata- 
racts enable us partly to ascertain the relative position of 
its waters; and their course between Hudson’s Bay and 
the river St. Lawrence, is marked by many hills, and by 
isolated rocks. The extremes of cold and heat are exces- 
sive, the range of the thermometer has been calculated from 
a hundred and two degrees of Fahrenheit to thirty-six below 
zero in the same scale.! Frost begins in October, but the 
heat of the sun still keeps the weather tolerably warm during 
the day. In the following month the cold increases, one 
snow-storm succeeds another, until fbe wiiole face of the 
country isxovered, and tlie eye looks in vain for a single 
spot of verdure. Tiicse storms are accompanies’, with vio- 
lent hurricanes, which proceed commonly from the frozen 
regions of Hudson’s Bay and Labrador. Europeans cannot 
remain long in the open air at this season, without experienc- 
ing the painful efiects of an intense winter. At Quebec the 
sleet and snow frequently freeze as they beat against the 
faces of the people that are walking along the streets. Large 
masses of snow, drifted in several places above the height of . 
a man, hinder the inhabitants of that city from communicat- 
ing with each other. This weather continues with little in- 
ttoruption until the middle of December, when the boisterous 
storms are followed by a more serene sky and by a colder at- 
mosphere. All the rivers become suddenly frozen, even the 
St. Lawrence is impeded in its course, and its banks are sur- 
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. diai'ged with islands of ice. The settlers on tlie southern book 
^‘^nk.bring over their provisions to supply the market at ^^vm. 
'Y<icboc. As the river is rarely completely froaen» they use ■ 
iTxir canoes as sledges along the large heaps of floating ice. 

A iicse Immense masses are hurried down the stream with 
jirodigious velocity, about the end of April, and,in some late 
seasons, not before the beginning of May. The breaking 
of the ice is accompanied with a loud noise like the report 
of a cannon. The lake ice comes down in greatjquantitics 
for several days, and carries along with it the roots and 
branches that are torn from the island and. shores in the 
course of its descent* Spring and summer are confounded 
with each other, and the sudden excess of heat renders the 
progress of vegetation almost perceptible. 

Canada is nearly covered with forests, and the cnltiva- Agiicui- 
tion of the ground does not extend far beyond the banks 
of the St. Lawrence. The extensive chain of farms along 
the sides of that river has the appearance of one immense 
town. Corn fields, pasture and meadow lands, embellished * 
at intervals with clusters of trees, snow-white cottages, and 
neatly adorned churches, present tliemselves amidst the 
rich anil verdant foliage that covers its steep banks. The 
view is\bouiided by lofty mountain^ and lengthened out 
to the verge of tiie visible horizon by interminable forests.! 

The produce of the land consists of tobacco, whicli is cliicf- 
ly cultivated for the consumption of the colonists, and of 
diflTcrent kinds of pulse and grain, that form an article of 
. expoi*tatiun. The culture of wheat has made very consi* 
-^derablc progi'ess of late years ; the soil improves gradual- 
ly as wo ascend the St Lawrence.^ This progressive im- 
proveniciit continues through Upper Canada, which as 
much siirpass^ra the lower province in fertility, as Montreal 
is superior to JELamarouska. On the north and south banks 
in the neighltourhood of Quebec, the soil on the heights covers 
but thinly an immense bed of black lime slate, which, as it 
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BMK becouies exposed to the air, sliivcrs into thin pieces, or tnoni' 
dust The meadows of Canada arc rcckoneu Ik* 

' ' ter than those in the more southern parts of America. Bii'‘ ' 
the Canadians are wretched husbandmen, they seldom ma- 
nure their lands, and never plough them sufficiently deep. 
Hence the ground is soon exhausted, and the fields are co- 
vered witii noxious herbs. The straw of their wheat is sel- 
dom more than eighteen or twenty inches long; and the car 
is about a third part less than that produced in England. 
This plant is sown early in May, and it is roniinoiily ripe 
about the end of August. The French Canadians give 
themselves rarely any trouble about gardens or orchards, 
while their neighbours in the United States have a large 
plantation of apple, pear, and peach trees, adjoining to their 
booses. Strawberries and rasps 01*6 the best fruits in Cana- 
da; they ai^ar in rich luxuriance on the plains behind 
Quebec, and are carried thither in great abundance during 
the proper season. Apple and pear trees are more abiin- 
*dant, and arrive at greater perfection in the vicinity of Mon- 
treal than in any other part of Lower Canada. The wild 
grajies, and those produced from vineyards arc little larger 
than currants; when rii)e, they have rather an ari.’rand 
pungent, but not a disagreeable flavour. Melons o^lifToi'ciit 
kinds, of which the water and the musk are the fnost com- 
mon, grow in gi-cat profusion ; it appears indeed, that this 
plant is indigenous to Canada. Two kinds of wild cher- 
ry .trees are plentifully scattered through many of the 
woods, but their fruit has hitherto been considered of 
little value. The English walnut-tree is not adapted to 
PiBBt*. bear the sudden successions of cold and heat, which mark 
• the Canadian spring.* A great many of the plants of Lap- 
land and the United States, have been observed among the 
native productions of the country situated on flie north of 
the St. Lawrence. The great heat of the sumnier Is proba- 
bly the reason why the annual plants, and suck* as are pro- 

• The reader lll•> consult, for more particular details on fbi* siibii'Cl, f-r*! 
.^nnalcxdcs Voyages, t. XVIII. v. 113 124 — 12fi, 
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il by the snow during winter* are tlie same with those book 
»re soiitliern latitudes* while the trees and shrubs* on the *-**^w* 
hand* having no shelter against the inclemency of the 
IIS* belong exclusively to the species that arc found in 
retie regions. The ginseng and the lily of Canada* are 
. same as those of Kaiiitschaika* and appear to indicate 
some resemblance between tlie botanical productions of Asia 
and America. Tlie Zizania aquaiica^ which is a gramine- 
ous plant peculiar to this country* and not unlike rice* grows 
in the marsiiy grounds ; it affords food to the water-fowl* 
and occasionally to some tribes of wandering Indians. 

Although Canada abounds with forests* the trees do not 
acquire there the same loftiness* and the apparent liixuri- ^ ‘ 

anco of life that distinguish them in the United States. The 
different kind of ever-greens and of firs are more numerous 
and more varied. Among others* there are the silver fir* the 
Weymouth and Canadian pines* the American fir* and the 
white cedar* or Tlmija occidentalism which must not be con- 
founded with the Cupressus distiduif or tliat of the United 
States. After these trees, which arc considered the most 
useful* wc may mention the maple* the birch* the lime* the 
Amerii ;mi ash* and the iron-tree. The numerous kinds of 
oaks liavi' not as yet been well defined ; those of Europe* 
however* present themselves only In the form of stunted 
shrubs. The naval timber of Canada is chiefly imported 
from New England. An English ship of war* built lately 
with Canadian oak, became unfit for service after a few 
years. A tree called the live oak*(a) which is found only in 
tho warmer parts of the country* is said to bo well adapted 
for ship-building. The sassafras, the laurel* and the red 
mulberry tree* grow in the islands of the river St. Law- 
rence* but seldom arrive at any degree of perfection. The 
ash* the yew* and the mountain ash* are common to the 
northern countries of the old and the new world. The fo- 
rests in Canada are adorned with the light festoons of the 
wild vine* and the odoriferous flowers of the Syrian ascle- 

( .) fTlie live oail is fomul in liic slates south of Virginia, ami narrliMil nlv m 
la : h?it nnf in C’anmla.'] A'C. Fl». 
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BOOK pias. There is indeed scarce!/ a tree in tiicso great woodi'» 
uczviii. iiijii 1,2^ considered useless ; and the making of pJt 

pearl ashes has contributed to enrich the American settler';.* 
Maple The maple tree, ov Acer saeeharinwot supplies the inhabit* 
ants with good tire wood, and with a great quantity of su« 
gar. llie maple-sugar is made early in spring, when tiic 
sap rises in the trees. As the snow is not completely melted 
at that season, the Canadians suffer great hardships in 
drawing off the juice from an immense number of trees, dis- 
persed over many thousand acres. The liquor is boiled, and 
sometimes mixed with flour, which renders it thick and hea- 
vy. It is then poured into Jars, and when cold, forms itself 
into a cake, of the shape of the vessel. This sugar is very 
hard, and of a dark-brown colour; when used for tea, it must 
be nearly reduced to powder, as it could not otherwise be 
easily dissolved. By being clarified, it assumes a white 
colour. The maple sugar is sold for about half the price of 
that from the West Indies.* 

Auimali. The animals that inhabit the vast forests, or wander in 
the uncultivated regions of Canada, are the American elk, 
the fallow-deer, the bear, tiie fox, the marten, the tiger-cat, 
the ferret, the weasel, the hare, and the grey and ‘red 
stpiirrel. The southern districts are stored with l/ufl'alues, 
small fallow-deer, roebucks, goats, and wolves. Otters 
and beavers, that are highly prized on account of tlicir 
skins, are found in great numbers in the lakes and marshes. 
Few rivers can be compared with the St. Lawrence fur the 
variety and excellence of its fish. But the rattle-snake,. 
^ and the American crocodile, tlie noxious reptiles of thn ' 
southern regions, arc sometimes seen along its banks. The 
earliest travellers have observed in this country that large 
species of Indian poultry which has been erroneously sup- 
posed to be peculiar to the coast of Malabar.f ^ It is owing 
probably to the prevalence of this error, that tlie^ animals 
have been called<. in Germany the fowls of Calicut.^ We 

Lambert, p. S,?. 
j S{i.«ar<! Thfiotliir, p. 301. 

f li‘» -rv of ]ir'rnlions\ t. 15^ 
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. enumerate, among other birds, the wild pigeon, the book 
ridge, grouse, ptarmigan, and quail. The hamming- 
..7 I in Canada is the smallest that is known; it is often 
< during summer among the flowers of the gardens near 
ibcc. It gatliera food from the blossoms, and is con- 
lally on the wing. The body of this little animal, when 
osted of its plumage, is not larger than a bee. 

Jiflerent mines of iron ore were discovered in Canada, 
blit there ait; few foiinderies as yet established. .Copper 
and lead have not been found in any considerable quanti- 
ties. It has been supposed that there are mines of lead, 
mixed with a very small portion of silver, near St. PauPs 
bay, about fifty-four miles below Quebec. 

Canada was formerly called New France: fiefs, which ex- Topo^;., 
tended along the banks of the St. Lawrence, were granted d!"fs1oai. 
by tiic crown of France to the first settlers. The west of 
the country was inhabited by natives. Gasp^ or Gaschape, 
is situated on the south of this great river ; although it is 
under the government of Canada, we shall describe it more 
conveniently along with New Brunswick. The line be- 
twixt Upper and Lower Canada commences' at a stone 
bounTTitvy north of lake St. Francis, it proceeds from thence 
to tlic (ittowa river, and to its source in lake Temiscaming ; 
and coiitiiiiics still north until it meets the boundary of 
Hudson’s Bay. Upper Canada has been lately divided 
into ten districts, and nearly SOO townships ;* but these 
divisions vary with the increase of {lopulatiou. 

A commodious harbour, that can afford a safe anchor- Ton t:-. 
age for several fleets; a large and beautiful river, whose 
banks are sheltered by steep cliffs, or interspersed with for- 
ests, a lofty rock covered with houses, rising gradually 
above each other in the form of an amphitheatre, the two 
promontories of point Levi and Cape Diamond, the miyes- 
tic chasm of Montmoronci and its snow-white cataract em- 
bellish and adorn the capital of Lower Canada. The up- 


■* .Snp|»ltMncnt t(» Kritaiinira. article Canada. Conrla' 
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Mook per part of the city is built on the heights of Cape Diain<*V>«i» 
uczviii. iiaiHed about three hundred and forty-five feet alioV'^- 
the lower town, Mhirh extends along the banks'of the rlvel* 
at the base of the hill. In the winter time the fissures of 
the rock are filled with snow, whirh, wiiiic it freezes, ex- 
pands beyond its usual limits, and bursts its cavities; these 
are loosened by the warmth of spring, and often precipi* 
tated on tlie unwai-y passenger. A tra\ viler, before his 
arrival at Quebec, is apt to form too high an opinion of 
its public edifices, from observing the splendour that is 
produced by the tin or slieets of iron whirh cover them. 
The finest building in lliis rity is the ancient seminary of 
the Jesuits, situated in the market place of the- upper town. 
It has been lately converted into excellent barracks, which 
can accommodate with rase more than 2000 soldiers. The 
revenue of these priests was formerly very considerable, 
being upwanis of L. 12.000 at the time it reverted to 
the British cisiwn. The other buildings most worthy of 
notice are the old castle of St. Lewis, the court-house, and 
the English cathedral. Tlie advantages of situation, and tlic 
improvements that have been made in its fortifications, inay 
enable Quebec to resist the dangers of a protractiyr!"siege. 
It has been said that 10,000 men may defend the city. 
In the event of an attack, however, the garrison may be 
increased in a few hours, by the troops that are generally 
stationed at Three Rivers and at Montreal. A fleet too 
can easily supply the town with provisions, so long as the 
inclemency of winter does not internipt tlio navigation of 
the St. Lawrence. The population oi Quebec amounts to 
22,000 souls. During the winter its inhabitants amuse 
themselves by taking excursions in their carioles ; and the 
dullness of a long night is enlivened with the. pleasures of 
the dance. The garrison supports a bad comjpany of act- 
ors ; ahd the liorse races, which have been lately introduced, 
tend to improve the breed of tliat useful animal.* 
yfontreai. Montreal, the second town of Lower Canada, is built 
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>n an island of the same name, about thirty-two miles in 
•Ogth, which is onrompassed^y the united streams of the *‘**^‘“» 
■■ ^Itawa and the 8t. Lawrence* immediately below their ‘ 
' inrtion. This majestic river is here nearly two miles in 
/idth, and although 500 miles distant fmm the orean* is 
'Capable of supporting on its surface vessels of 6 or 700 
tiins bunlen. This town has a fine appearance. The 
mountain, from which its name is derived, rises on the left 
of tho city; it is not a conical eminence, but a swelling 
semicircular ridge, with its concave side towards the river. 

The hill seems placed like a ntmpart behind Montreal to 
shield it from the rude blast of winter. A thick forest 
covers tho greatest part of it ; some space has been left for 
a few neatly built houses, whose brigiit roofs glitter in the 
sun-beams. This city contains about (a) 15,000 souls; its 
commerce consists chiefly of furs. The principal merchants 
of the North-West Company reside at Montreal ; it is their 
emporium, and the great mart of the trade that is carried on 
between Canada and tlie United States. The enterprising 
spirit of its directors has tended to diminish the profits of tlie 
Hudson’s Bay Company. They employ 3000 individuals as 
-'ftetore, travellers, and huntsmen. The clerks arc mostly 
adventiii’ons Scotsmen, who are forced by {icnury to emi- 
grate frntii the Hebrides, to certain hardships, and dubious 
affluence, in the dreary wilds of tiic North-West. The 
small town of Three Rivers is situated between Quebec 
and Montreal. Although its inhabitants are, not more 
. .than 1500, it passes for the third city of the province. 

Sorcll was built by the American loyalists in 1787. It 
contains about a hundred detached houses, and supplies 
the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood with Eng- 
lish manufactured goods and West India produce. The 
importance that was formerly attached to Sorell arose from 
its ship building, which has of late years entirely ceased. 

Tho towns of Up|)er Canada are still 'in their infancy. 

Tlie traveller, after leaving the St. Lawrence to enter Lake 


'■>' rpojiiil.itiou by ronsus. ill 1821, 18.7i»7-1 —- \m. Ki», 
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BOOK Ontario, crosses the gulf that has been improperly (I{mV 
ucxviii. minuted tlie Lake of a Thousand Isles. Kingston is siliiji^ 
ed on one of its creeks. It occupies the site of the old fet-i 
Frontenac, the ruins of which are still extant as well a;; 
the remains of a breast-work thrown up by the English. 
The harbour is on the east side of Kingston, and is forn-.- 
ed by a bay that stretches towards the front of the town. 
The west shore of tliis bay is bold, and well adapted for 
wharfs, because vessels of any burden may not only lie in 
safety, but load and unload with convenience and ease. 
From its situation, this city is tlie depot of those articles of 
commerce which are transported across Lake Ontario in 
ships, and along the river in boats. Titey meet, deposit, 
and exchange their cargoes at Kingston. York, wliich is 
the seat of the provincial gorerninent, is finely situated on 
a bay, extending nearly two miles from the west to the east 
side of the town, and almost enclosed by a peninsula, 
which stretches to a corresponding distance from cast to 
west without the basin of the harbour. Burlington Bay is 
a small lake, separated fram that of Ontario by a sandy 
beach, which extends five miles in a northerly direction, 
from Sal^et to Nelson, with a narrow outlet running fr<'n> 
the bay across the beacli, and having a bridge over it; 
on the w'est of tlie bay, divided from it by a pruinontory 
extending from north to south, is a marsh, or niarsliy lake, 
named Coot’s Paradise, which is famous fur its game. 
The beach, the bay, the promontory, and the marsb, form 
perhaps as wild scenery as any in America. The town 
of Niagara was originally called Newark, but tlie name was 
changed by law in 1798. It is still generally, but erro- 
neously, described by its first appellation. , It is situated 
on the left bank of the Niagara, and extends along the 
shore of the lake to a considerable distance towards the 
west. Fort George is more than a mile higher up the river. 
In pursuance of <tlie treaty of 1794, the garrison was re- 
moved from the old fort on the opposite bank, and station- 
ed at Fort George; its works have been since strengthen- 
pti and improved. Fort Eric stands on a small rinineiir f. 
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\t fifteen feet above water; it is surrounded by a good book 
our and a pleasant village. London is still an incon- lxxviii. 
■able town ; the natural advantages on which the expec* --~— 
n of its founder depended, wore its central position be* 

1 « n the lakes Ontario, Erie, and Huron ; its fortunate 
situation on the Thames ; the fertility of the adjacent coun- 
try ; the mildness and salubrity of. the climate ; the abund- 
ance and purity of its water ; its means of military and naval 
protection ; and the facility of its communication with Lake 
St. Clair, through the outlet of the Thames; with Lake 
Huron, by the northern branch of that river; and with 
Lake Ontario, by the military road. Hence the names of 
the river, the contemplated metropolis, and the adjacent 
towns, were taken from coiTesponding ones in the mother 
country. Fort Malden commands the river Detroit, and 
is situated near the frontiers ; the town contains 108 houses 
and 675 persons.* 

We may remark that the southern extremity of Canada Peniosuia 
forms a peninsula that is separated from the rest of the pro- canad” 
vince by the rivers Severn and Trent, which are connected 
together by a chiun of small lakes. The rest of this penin- 
I fjula is watered by the lakes Huron, Erie, Ontario, and by 
the rivers St Clair, Detroit and Niagara. The soil is a 
vegetable mould that rests on beds of limestone. Many of 
the rivera are turbid in this part of America, but there is 
no great body of stagnant water. The country is fertile in 
wheat and in different sorts of trefoil ; it abounds also with 
excellent peaches and other kinds of fruit. The tempera- 
ture of tlie banks of lake Erie is almost as mild as that of 
Philadelphia.t This fruitful and happy region, so different 
from the other parts of Canada, was claimed by the United 
States previous to the treaty of 178S ; that republic is still 
ambitious of obtaining it; but the English are fully aware 
of its military and political importance. 

Canada was originally neglected by tbe.court o( France, PophIu- 

lion. 

Smith's Description of Upper Caiiatla, Gray's Letters on Canada, iiivl 
uiiirlny's Sketches of Upper Canada. 

! the fNdnnihinn and ^Tow Vork .loiirnal nf ilto 1.2th Ainil. 
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>00K yet its population increased more rapidly than might have 
been supposed, considering its disadvantages. When it 
was conquered by the EtigliKli in 1759, the number of its 
inhabitants amounted to 70.000. The revolution which 
took place in the government "and political institutions oi 
the country in consequence of that event, retarded for a 
few years the progress of population. But the change of 
allegiance was «eiulercd as easy as possible by the lenient 
measures of the ronqiterors. The laws were allowed to 
remain unaltered, the inhabitants were secured in the undis- 
turbed possession of their lands under the ancient tenures^ 
and ill the free cxci*ciso of their religious rites. The pros- 
perity of the country, and the great increase of its popula- 
tion may be judged of from the following authentic table: — 


• Hale of, NamhiT Acthi of land, Budirtsor! 

; tfar jof luwiit- in cnliiva- | fcraiii town. Hemet* 
. cemiH. ami. | tion. arniuall). ; 


" Oaen | 
and, 

a 

cattle* 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


176A 7R.27.'5l 7«4,60t 104721. I3.7.'i7 6O,32»!27,O04!28.97«' 

I7U3 113.01^ 1,506,8t»3S3,3404|.M>,U96,H8,d0lj84,066|7O.4C6| 

toorwj 38,737 i 805,214 188,626 16, 339j 48,262:'>7,602j.n,490| 
yean. I 


In 1814. according to a rrgular rmnoo. the province of 
liower Canada alono contained 335,000 ya) inhabitants. Of 
this number 2.33.000 may be ronsidered as dmeendants 
of the original French settle'rs. The remainder is com- 
posed of emigrants from Tariou.s nations, chiefly English. 
Scotish. Irish, and American. In 1783, the settlers, of Up- 
per Canada were estiinaU'd at 10.000, but the most of 
them were included in the numerous frontier posts and 
garrisons. After this period, tlie number of settlors, in 
consequence ofin great accession of loyalists, disbanded, sol- 
diers. and emigrants from tlic United States and. Great Bri- 
tain. increased so,rapi<lly, that in the year 1814, the inhabit- 
ants of the province amounted, according to tlic most accu- 

«> fSeC .y>lfr 'Ml T|;|.'C 144 * 1 — A?I. Kl>. 
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' rate rctarii!), to 95,000.t Mr. Gonrlay estimates the popu* book 
Jatioii of Upper Canada in 1820 at lS4,259(a) inhabitants, i-xxviii. 
among whom ho calculates 3259 Indians.! ■ 

The greater part of tli^ Fi'ench iiopulatioii is confined to rreiich in' 
the northern bank of the St. Lawrence, from Montreal to 
Quebec. That extensive lino of farms and cultivated fields 
iftay have improved the aspect of the country, but it has not 
much contributed to the welfare of the fi. st settlers. The 
Canadian farmers of that district appear to act in a manner 
diametncaliy opposite to that of the Anglo>Americans. 

They quit with reluctance the place of their birth ; the mem- 
bers of a family choose rather to divide the last acre of their 
estate, than to emigrate and cultivate neighhouring lands, 
the fcr.Siity of which is superior to their own. 

The first French colonists are said to have come from ciiaracter 
Normandy. Their wants are easily supplied ; they have prJnch 
shown themselves attached to their religion, and submissive settien. 
to the government that has respected their independence. 

Their natural sagacity and courage may make us regret 
that they have been so long deprived of every means of use- 
ful instruction. For the chance of a moderate profit, the 
■French Canadians endure frequently painful hardships, and 
undertake the most fatiguing journeys ; they cultivate flax, 
and their slieep furnish them with the wool of which their 
garments are made ; they tan the hides of tlicir cattle, and 
use them as mocasins or boots. The men knit their stockings 
and caps, and plait the straw-hats that are worn by them in 
the summer season. They mak^ besides, their bread, but- 
ter, cheese, soap, candles^ and sugar; all of which are sup- 
plied from the produce of their lands. The farmers con- 
struct their carts, wheels, ploughs, and canoes. 

The counfttiance of a French Canadian is long and thin. Appear, 
his oomplexioM sun-burnt and swarthy, and nearly as dark as 
that of an Indian. His eyes are lively, his cheeks lank and 

a 

* Herlot, Lambert, Supplement to Encyclopedia, article Canada, 
t Gourlay'e Statietkal Account of Upper Canada, volt !!• pt 617« 

(a) [See JVb/e on page 

Vox. V. 9 • 
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iiicagre, and iiis chin sharp and prominent. The nianii 
of these inhabitants are easy and i^lito ; they treat their . 

* periors with deference, their inferiors with affability* Th 
carriage and deportment are graceful and unrestrained, f 
they appear more like' men that have lived in a great to 
than those wiiu iiave passed their days in the country. Tl j 
continue on the most affectionate terms witli each other ; pa- 
rents and children to the tliird generation reside frequently 
in the same house. Although the practice of dividing their 
lands may bo prejudicial to their interests, still their desire 
of living together is a pnmf of the harmony that subsists 
among them. They marry young, and arc seldom without 
a numerous offspring; their passions arc by this means con- 
fined within proper limits, and the descendants of the first 
settlers ai*e rarely guilty of those excesses which disgrace 
too often the inhabitants of large cities. 

The winter dress of tlie Hahitam may give them tlie ap- 
pearance of Russians, but French gaiety still maintains its 
sway in this cold country. Their social intercourse is of 
the same simple and homely kind as that of the French bc- 
foi*e the age of Louis the XIV. As soon as the long fast in 
Lent is ended the days of feasting begin. >Viiatever their 
lands supply is then presented for the gratification of their 
friends and relatives; immense turkey pies, huge joints of pork, 
beef, and mutton, large tureens of soup, , or thick milk, fish, 
fowl, and a plentiful supply of fruit decorate the board. The 
violin is heard immediately after dinner, and minuets and 
country-dances increase the hilarity of the guests. The 
women, and even the men, are sometimes vain enough to 
powder their hair and paint their cheeks ; ** in this respect,” 
says a shrewd traveller, **tiiey differ only from their betters 
by using beet-root instead of rouge.**’*^ 

The Canadian settlers enjoy many advantages. A peace, 
that has lasted for more than fifty years, has augmented 
the wealth and comforts of the higher orders of society: 


^ Lwmhesr, Travr;b in Louver Cana«ia, vo). 1. p. J26, UR2. & » . 
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tiic Uabitaiis ura very ignorant. Public .instruction book 
lias been so much neglectod* tbat several members of the I'Xxviii 

provincial assembly can neither read nor write. The Que- 

bee Mercury proposed lately, with much gravity, the estab- 
lishmciit of a seminary for the information of the members 
of Parliament that were deficient in these two branches of 
elementary education. A recent traveller, who has perhaps 
exaggerated the indolent habits of the French Canadians, 
confesses that tlie^^ are not much inferior in industry to the 
Virginians. Tliellinfili’ih colonists of Upper Canada do not 
as yet differ very much in their character from the Inhabi- 
tants of the mother countiy. 

The manners and customs of the two provinces are no cans ai>.i 
less dissimilar than their government and laws. The Eng- meat!' 
lisli law, both civil and criminal was first introduced into 
Canada after its conquest in IT 39. Tho penal code of 
Great Britain was esteemed by the people a very great 
improvement, in as much as it freed them from the arbi- 
trary enactments of their former rulers. In 179S, by the 
Slst George III. all tlie advantages of the English consti- 
tution were oxtentod to Canada. Two houses of Parlia- 
ment, a legislative council, and a house of assembly, were 
appointed in each province. I'licsc twn houses have the 
privilege of proposing laws, which, after receiving the 
sanction of government, are transmitted to the king of 
England, who has the right of repealing them any time 
within two years. = The legislative council of Upper Ca- 
nada consists of nut fewer than seven members, and that 
of the Lower Province of at least fifteen, all of whom are 
nominated by the British parliament. Tho house of as- 
sembly is composed of sixteen members in Upper, and of * 
fifty-two ifi Lower Canada, wbo are elected by the free- 
holders. :ojr«XW towns and districts, in tho counties, the 
land-pro^'ietors tbat have an estate of tiie annual value 
of forty shillings are qualified to vote« In tlic different 
towns, tlie voters must be cither possessed of a dwelling- 
house and a piece of ground worth, at least, £5 Sterling 
•A-ycar. or they must have boon settled a twelvemonth in 
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tli6 country, ami have pai4 not aiu of yearly 

. i«nt. The a^mbliea are but the governor 

can (iissolm^ein Jaw 

rior-te; '.i6^6^:l;^jiie Ej^jp^ii^tawa and- fitiwaof 

{HToci^ui^ have been - a^ tl|ijM>r Canada* The ex- 

ecutive aethority consists of a governor, v\ ho is generally 
coniinandcr of the foives, of a lirutriiant-goveriior, and of 
an assembly, comiamed of seventeen members, which ex- 
ercises an influence In the country, similar to that of 
the privy council in England, The governor is invest- 
ed with the prerogative of giving tlic royal assent or re- 
fusal to all the acts that have been approved of by tlic two 
Rei'eniis houses of legislature. The only real advantage which 
mJ expen- Britain has obtained from the possession of Canada, 
is derived from its commerce with that colony. The ex- 
penses of the civil list in Lower Canada amount to .£4 5,000, 
nearly three-fourths of this sum aro defrayed by the pro- 
vince, out of the king’s domains, and by duties payable 
on certain imports. 7'he remainder is supplied by the 
English government, wliirli supiMirts the Prittestant clergy, 
and the military and Inilian establishments. The costs 
of tho civil administration of Upper Canada arc reim- 
bursed by direct taxes, by duties on artieles imported from 
the United States, and by a sum wliirh is taken from the 
revenue of the lower province. In addition to these ex- 
penses, the British government lays out annually about 
£500,000 for the maintenance of the clergy, for the dis- 
tribution of presents to tho Indians, and for the forces and 
garrisons that are required to defend the country. AI- 
' though this province is so costly to tho English^ its posses- 
sion has been considered as useful and important to the 
mother country in time of peace. Canada .is the great 
mari^et for several articles of British manufacture that arc 
imported into tlip United States. The agricultural pro- 
duce of the country, and that which Englisli commerce de- 
rives by its nmns from tho interior of North America, have 
l^ren rise to an increasing exdiange, and to an extensive 
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navigation. In exports were valued at;£1.1 56,060, kook 

.and tlie tnfpoHs to have exceeded ,^610,000. 

Three bundl^ vessels, capable of i^nteining 

in'thi^'year. .'tlie'i^MibcraXi'” 
of aaUors ttho weie’^i^ii^ the service amounted to 
3,330 men. In 1810, 661 ve^la were employed, tft bur- 
den of which was calculated at 143,893 tons; these ships 
were manned with 6O0O seamen. Theimitorts that were then 
brought into Quebec were valued at df97S,837’; if wO addto 
them those conveyed by Gaspc and Lake Champlain, the 
whole sum will exceed £1,050,000. The exports from the 
harbour of Quebec in the same year, were computed at 
£1,294,000, which, witli the exports from Labrador, Gaspe, 
and Lake Champlain, may be estimated at £1,500,000. 

Canada, considered as a military power, forms the prin- Miiiiarjr 
cipal link in that chain of British possessions in North Aine- ’'"1”'**“' 
rica, which extends from Acadia and Newfoundland, to the 
vicinity of Lake Wiiini|ieg. As long as tiie English nation 
retains the advantages which these colonies afiV>i*d it, Eng- 
land will always be the most formidable enemy, or the most 
useful ally, of the great' American rrpnblir, the only rival 
that has been able to contend with the modern queen of the 
ocean. 

Wc do not propose to give a miniite account of the savage 
tribes that dwell qn the confines of Canada. The country H'urous? 
of the Hurons is situated on the north and the east of the 
lake which bears their name; they have also a considerable 
town on the banks of the Detroit. Some scatteivd villa- 
ges on the river Cure, are peopled by Mohawk Indians, and 
by the remains of the tribes that were called the Six Nations. 

The Mississagiis, the faithful friends of the Algonquins, still 
inhabit that part of the peninsula of Canada near tho 
sources of the river Credit. 'I'lie lro(|uois are for the most iroquoi,. 
part settled on the banks of the Ottawa ; they are now, 
however, but the feeble remnant of that once formidable and 
generous tribe. 

Mk Lambert saw, at the house of one of his friends, Cap- 
tain .Tohn, an old lro(|iiois chief, who assistc-d the English 
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BOOK in tlio Amei'ican war. The veteran related an anecdote, re- 
UEXvin. spooling the narrow escape which himself and a Britisli 

oflBcer had made. The latter happened to be dressed in green, 

like some of tlie Americans,- and as they were skirmishing 
in tha woods, the two parties came suddenly on each other. 
Johh*nd the officer presented their rifles, and were about 
to fire, when the Englishman called upon him by name; he 
spoke" very opportunely, for another moment might liaVo 
been too late. The old warrior declared, as the big tear 
trickled down his sun-burnt check, that both of them were 
likely to have perished, for tliey were excellent shots. This 
chief had a daughter, who was celebrated for her beauty : 
being attached to an English gentleman, her love became 
too powerful for her virtue. After having a child to her 
lover, he refused to comply with the ceremony of marriage ; 
on this account she armed herself with a brace of pistols, 
and went in pursuit of her Theseus. It is affirmed, that her 
desire to avenge her honour was so great, that the false 
Englishman never ventured afterwards to appear in the 
country. 

Tiie The Indian village of Cachenonaga is not far from Mont- 

Agniers. Contains 1200 inhabitants, who arc descended from 

the Agniers, a tribe of the Iroquois. Although bitter 
enemies to tiio French, they were partly civilized and con- 
verted to the Christian faith by the indefatigable zeal of 
the Jesuits. The women are particularly solemn and de- 
vout in their deportment, and arc strongly attached to the 
Holy Virgin. From a sense of religion and humanity, 
they educate the illegitimate children that arc foraaken by 
their European parents. The Chevalier Lorimier was em- 
ployed by government as the interpreter of these tribes. 
He married successively two Indian women, and adopted 
so much the manners and customs of the country, that he 
appeared latterly more like an Iroquois than a Frenchman. 

Tummiskamiqgs speak the ^gonquin, or Kniste- 
^ nan dialect, apd dwell towards Ihe north of the Ottawa. 
The country of the Algonquins extends a|ong the rivbr St. 
Maurice. There are still some hamlets in the vicinity of 
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Quebec, that are inhabited by Christianized Hurons, who book 
^ peak the French iangnago. Some native tribes,* near the 
environs of Lake St. .Tolm, and the country on the north 
of tlic river Saguenay, live at peace with their neighbours, 
and begin to cultivate -the ground. It is likely that these 
savages are tlie descendants of the Algonquins. 

’ In going down the river St. Lawrence, we observe on Casp^, ii> 
our right a country that resembles very much the moun> “"bUam™* 
tainous districts of Canada. It abounds with wood, and 
is wateiHid by many rivers, but its climate is -variable and 
unwholesome, on account of the thick fogs which are ex- 
haled from the seal The name of this district is Gaspe, 
the native country of an Indian tribe tliat was remarkable 
for its civilization, and its worship of the sun. The Gaspe- 
sians were acquainted with tlie different points of the com- 
pass; they observed the positions of some of the stars, and 
traced geographical maps of their country with sufficient ac- 
curacy. Many of this people worshipped the cross, before 
our missionaries arrived amongst them ; they still retain a 
curious tradition, concerning a venerable person who cured 
them of an epidemy, by making them acquainted with that 
holy flguro.t The bishop of Greenland, that attempted to 
Christianize the natives of Yinland^ in 11£1, may perhaps 
pretend to the honour of being the apostle of tlie Gaspesians. 
Thanamc of Gaspe is now only given to the country tliat 
lies between the river St. Lawrence and Chaleur’s bay. 

New Brunswick extends, in one direction, towards thejifew 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and, in the other, to the Bay of Fundy. Brunswick. 
It is bounded by the United States on the west ; and termi- 
nator on the south at the isthmus which leads to Nova Scotia. 

The prosperity, population, and agriculture of this country, * 
have increased of late years. The river St. John is naviga- 
ble by vessels of fifty tons burden, for nearly fifty miles ; 
and merchandise can bo easily transported in boats three 

• 

Tlie Tikougainis, the Mistissings, anil the Paplnachis. 
i Nouveilc lUilation tie la Guspcsic. par f-e P. Leclcrk, Paris, 

SecVol. I, 
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times timt distance. The citects of the tide aro perceptible 
* for a very considerable way up the river. It abounds with 
~ salmoiit sca-wolves, and sturgeons. Its banks are verdant, 
I- ricli, and fertilized by .annual inundations ; they are cover- 
ed in several places with lofty tree's. An easy coraniunica- 
tion is afibrded to tlic iniiabitants of New Brunswick with 
Quebec, by moans of this river. The exports, tliat consist 
of timber, fish, and furs, occupied in 1810 not less than 410 
ships, of 87,690 tons. The caribou, tlic moose-deer, the 
tiger-cat, tlif bear, anil other Canadian animals, have been 
observed here, although many of them arc unknown in Nova 
Scotia. Thero .are at present more than (a) 1 50,000 colo- 
nists in the territory of New Brunswick ; and tlic indigen- 
ous tribe of the Marechites is reduced to little more than 
100 men. Fredcricktown, which is situated on the river St. 
John, is the capital of the province. The city of St. Ann is 
nearly opposite to it. There are some other towns of less 
consequence, not far from the Bay of Fuiidy. (b) 

The English have kept possession of Acadia from tho 
year 1713. They divided it into two provinces in 1784, af- 
ter the peace that confirmed the independence of the United 
States. The first of these districts is formed by tho east- 
ern peninsula, and retains the name of {leva Scotia, which 
was given to the whole country before its division; tho 
western part of the province was reserved for tho German 
troops in the service of Great Britain, who wished to esta- 
blish themselves in America, and it received on that ac- 
count tlie appellation of New Brunswick. 

Tlie climate of Nova Scotia^ in common with the adjoin- 
ing portion of America, is very cold in winter, but its. har- 
bours are never frozen. The mists which rise from the sea, 
reader the atmospliere gloomy and unwholesome. There 
are generally some days of delightful weather in spring, and 
the W’armtb of summer, which brings forward tto liarvest 

fa) [See JVb/e on page '144.]— Am. Ep. 

(b) [The city of Si, JohrCs near the mouth of the river of the same name, is 
the most populous ;«nd commercial town in the province. Its popnlarion in 
11121, was estimated at nearly 10.000 *]— Am. 
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ill a short time, is equal to that of the southern rountries of book 
]^torope. This country* altliougli generally rugged and 
mountainous* rontains several pleasant and fertile hills*' 
particularly in the vicinity of the Bay of Fundy, and near 
the banks of the rivers, ahich are there discharged into the' 
sea. Vast marshes, that extended twenty and twenty five 
leagues into the interior of the country, have been drained 
and cultivated. The plains and the hills present an agree* 
able variety of fields, sow n with wheat, rye. maize, hemp, 
and lint. Different kinds of fruit, of which the best are the 
gooseberry and rasii, flourish in the wowls that overtop the 
heights* and cover the greater part of the province. 

The forests are inters|iersed with oaks, that are wel|fr«e^- 
adapted for ship-building ; but they abound chiefly in fir and 
pine, together with birch and mastich-trees. Tlicre is a 
great variety of game and wild fowMn Nova Scotia. The 
rivers are stored with salmon; and the fishing 'companies 
send cod, herring, and mackerel to Europe. The nuine* ' 
rous bays, harbours, and creeks, facilitate gre itly every 
sort of commerce ; and many of the rivers are navigable* 
and advantageously situated* fur the carriage of gooils. 
Frequent emigrations, and the banishment of the ancient 
French settlers, who, aitliuugh they called the.nselves neu- 
tral* were suspected of having assisted the natives^ in the 
war which they waged against their new masters* tended 
■ to decrease the population of this country after its occu- 
pation by the Englisli. The British government did not 
pay much attention to the interests uf the colony, until 
the treaty of Aix-la-Cba|ieHe. More than 4000 disbanded 
soldiers. and mariners were induced to remove to it with 
their families* by liberal concessions of land, and by the * 
promise of the assistance of the mother-rountry. They 
were carried thither at the expense of government; fifty 
acres were assigned to each individual* and their property 

• 

* There seems to be some dqubt about the name of the aborigines of Nova- 
Scotia; — they have been called by different settlers^ Micinaks, Mikeroackf^. 
ond Mikmoses. 
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BOOK was exempted from all taxes for the space of ten years; 
ucxviii. every man was obliged to pay« after this period, an annurl 
' impost of a shilling on his estate. Ten acres were besides 

given to every mcinher of their families, and they were 
'promised a farther augmentation, in the event of their har- 
ing more children, or by showing themselves worthy of it, 
by the prn|ier cultivation of their ground. Tliese colonists 
did not fulfil the expectations that wei'e formed of them. 
Cities and The excellent harbour of Halifax is now of the utmost 
harbouts. jgipopt^nce. Its great utility lias proved that the sum of 
L.4000, which was annually expended in building it, for a 
period of twenty years, has not been iinprofitably laid out. 
The advantages of its position were rendered apparent in 
the different American wars, when this ptirt, which commands 
in some res|iect the Atlantic Ocean, served as a station for 
the fleets of' Great Britain, and as a place of refuge for her 
mcrcliaiitmen. The town is well fortified, and contains 
from 1 5,000 to (a) 20^000 inhabitants. It is the residence of 
the governor of the provinces, and of a court of admiralty, 
whose jurisdiction extends over the whole of tlic English 
possessions in Nortli America. Tlie islands of St. John 
and of Cape Breton, are subject to Nova Scotia. Anna- 
polis, another convenient harbour, formerly called Port- 
Royal, is situated on the Bay of Fuiidy, nearly opposite to 
Halifax ; but the town itself is as yet little larger than a 
village. The city of Shelburne is built on the south-side of 
Port-Roseway Bay; it contained only fifty inhabitants at 
the beginning of the first American war, but its population 
at present may ainumit to 9000 (b) or 10,000 souls. 


(а) [This is an cxnggfifiterl statempiic, as will appear from (he following 
extract from a « Description of Nova Scotia/’ publishcfl at Halifax in 
1823* During thi; war, llalilax was thought to contain about 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, ami ill 181tt, 10,000, but the population, at present, does not exceed 
9000.”]— Am. Ed. 

(б) [Shelburne fur several yiTirs after it was first settled, increased rapidly, 
and is said to have contained in 1793, upwards of 10,000 inhabitants ; but it has 
since declined. Jo the publication just quoted, ft is stated that in J016, there 
were only 374 persons in the town and siihiirbs, and that number has since 
decreased.”']— A m, Ed. 
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'Royal Island or Cape Breton, is separated from Nova book 
S.cotia by the Straits of Canso or Fronsac. It was said uxvub 
by the French to be the key of Canada, yet its harbours are 
frequently blocked with ice. The climate is subject to vio^ca^^ 
lent tempests, and the atmospliere is darkened by dense fogs;***”* 
it R^ucntly happens when these mists are congealed in the 
winter season, ttiat they leave on the ground a thick cover* 
ing of hoar-frost The quantity of ice taken from the rig- 
ging of one of the ships employed in blockading the island 
in 1758, was said to be not less than seven tons; what is 
more remarkable, it is affirmed that this prodigious mass 
froze in the month of May. Although the greater part of the 
soil is uiifniitful, there are some oaks of a very great size, 
and many pines tiiat are used in making the masts of ships; 
a small quantity of corn, lint, and hemp, is cultivated on the 
island. The mountains and 101*0818 arc stored with wild fowl, 
and particularly with a sort of large partridge, which re- 
sembles the pheasant in the beauty of its. plumage. This 
country is at present almost completely abandoned, although 
there is a considerable quantity of coal at no great depth 
under its surface. 

Port Louisburg is built on the south-east coast of the isl- Port Lou- 
and, the French began to fortify this place in 1720 ; it was 
taken from them by the English in 1743, and restored by the 
peace of Aix la Chapellc in 1748. It was again reduced by 
Boscawen and Amherst in 1758, and added finally to Great 
Britain by the treaty of 1763 ; since that period its fortifica- 
tions have been demolished. 

St. John’s Isle, now called Prince Edward’s Island, is in st. John's 
the vicinity of Caitc Breton, and surpasses it greatly in fer-'®'®'^ 
tility and in the beauty of its scenery. The French called 
this Island the store-liouse of Canada, because it supplied 
that country with grain and cattle. The numerous rivers 
that water its fields, afford the inhabitants plenty of salmon, 
cels, and trouts, and the adjacent sea abdunds with stur- 
geons and a groat variety of ' shell-fish. It possesses a con- 
venient haven for its fishing vessels, and'every kind of wood 
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that is required for building ships. In 1789. the population, 
which is still iticreasiug. amounted to 5000 persons. 

The Island of Antirosti is ninety miles long and twenty 
broad, it is ro\ered with rocks, and lias no roiivenieiit har- 
bour. The large Island that is called hy the English New- 
foundland, and by the French Tern- cVeitre; shuts up the 
northern eiitraiire into the Gulf of St. Law retire. 'I'he per- 
petual fogs w hich cover it, are prohahly produced by the cur- 


rents that flow fmiii the Antilles, and remain for a time be- 
tween the gr*eat bank and the coast, heibre they escape into 
tlio Atlantic Ocean. As these streams retain a great por-- 
tion of the heat which was imbibed in the tropical regions, 
they are from (irteen to twenty di'grces ol Falirenlieit w'arin- 
er than the siiiToiinding water at the banks of New fouiidlaiid. 
Whenever, therefore, the temperature of the atmosphere is 
colder than that of the currents, a vapour must necessarily 
arise from iliem, which obscures those places with a moist and 
dense air. The island, with the exception of the banks of the 
Produc- river, is barren and unfruitful. It contains, hiiwever, differ- 
cUmate kinds of trees, that are principally used in the numerous 
scaffolds wbicb are erected along the shore for the purpose 
of curing flsli. Toe gla-les in NcwToundland afford occa- 
sionally good pasturage for cattle, in the interior there is 
a chain of lofty hills, intersected with marshes, wbicb give 
a wild and picturesque aspect to the country. The forests 
afford slicltcr for a great many wolves, deer, foxes, and 
bears. The rivers and the lakes abound with salmon, bea- 
vers, otters, and other amphibious animals. But all these 
advantages ai'e of little consequence when compared with 
the great profit that has been obtained from the ffsrliing of 
the neighbouring seas. On the east and on the south of the 
island there are several banks of sand that rise from the 
bottom of the river, the greatest of which extends nearly 
ten degrees from suiHh to north. The stillness, and 
comparatively mild temperature of the water in their 
vicinity, attract so many shoals of cod, that the fish- 
eries wliicii are established there, supply that article to the 
greater part of Eunipc. These animals quit the banks 
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about tlic end of July, and during the month of August, book 
■» ‘The fishing season begins in A|)iil and ends in October. 

The Jcngtii of the cod seldom exceeds three feet, and the ' 
c.'onfurniation of its organs is such as to is'iider it nearly in- 
dilTerent to the choice of its food. Il'lie viOMcity of its ap> 

]ictite |iroin|)ts it to swallow indiscriminately every sub- 
stance which it isra|ialile of gorging; glass, and even iron 
have been found in Its stomach; by inverting itself, it has 
tliC itowecof dischai-gihg these indigestible contents. The 
lishermett range themselves ahtng the side of the vessel* 
each pt>rsoii being provided with lines and hooks. ' As soon 
as a fish is caiiglit tliey take out its tongue, and deliver it 
over to a person, in whose hands, after having undergone 
a certain degree of preparation, he dro|>8 it through a 
hatchway between decks, where part of the- back bone is 
cut off, and the cod, in order to bo salted, is thrown 
through a second hatchway into the hold. When- 
ever a quantity of fish sufficient to fill one of the ves- 
sels has been taken and salted, she sails from the banks to 
the island and iiiiloads her cargo. The ship returns 
again to her station, and in the course of the season 
completes four or five diflTereiit freights. 'I'be fish are 
dried on the island, and larger vessels arrive from Eng- 
land to convey them to the European markets. Much 
care,and . attention are required in parking this article ; 

■ the greatest precaution is used to preserve it from the 
moisture of the atmosphere. A person, denominated 
a culler, or inspector, attends the loading of each ves- 
sel, in onler to see that all the fish arc completely 
cured before they are put into the cargo, which migkt 
otherwise be soon damaged. The price of dried cod at 
Newfoundland is roinmuiily fifteen shillings the quintal* 
and it is sold in* Europe for about a imund Sterling. In 
a vessel, with. twelve men, there must be 10,000 fish caught* 
salted, and brought into market.ri*»in the middle of April 
to July, else the owners will be excluded from all claim to 
the established bounty. Such a cv««r* however, takes 
usually during the season moro than double that quantity. 
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The English merchants who aro engaged iii these flshcrics, 
supply the sailors upon credit with whatever they stapd 
in need of, and are repaid at the end of the year with the 
produce of. their industry. Several hundred thousand 
pounds are thus annually advanc^ on an object of com- 
merce before it is taken from the bosom of the deep. About 
400 ships, amounting to 36,000 tons burthen, and SOOO 
fishing shaiiops, of 20,000 tons, are usually employed dur- 
ing the fishing season. Twenty thousand men from Great 
Britidn ud Ireland are engaged in this trade, and several 
thousands of them who remain on the island during the win- 
ter are occupied in repairing or building boats and small 
vessels, or in erecting the scaffolds for drying the cod. The 
persons that are not seafaring men have been distinguished 
by the appellation of planters.* 

' Among the animals of Newfoundland, there is a particulai* 
kind of dog, remarkable for its size, its fine glossy hair, and 
especially for its excellence' in swimming. Some w'riters 
have supposed that' this breed was' originally produced from 
an English dog and a native she wolfif It is ascertained, at 
all events, that these animals did not exist at the time of the 
first settlers. 

This Island, which was so long considered the inhospita- 
ble residence of fishermen, has within a few years doubled 
its population and industry. The towns Placentia and.,St. 
John, since their embellishment and extension, have assum- 
ed a European aspect. The population of Newfoundtond 
was estimated in 1789 at 25,000 inhabitants, it contains at 
present about 75,000 souls. The predictions of Whitbournn 
and Gilbert have been verified, and the activity ofthe Brit- 
ish nation has added another fine colony to the civilized 
world.:): 

We cannot give more properly an account of the Ber- 
mudas Islands than in this' ^laco. That group, situated 

• ,-riy . 

HerioOs Travels. 

T Whitbouirney DiscouriiB and Discovery of Nowl'ounfllanO. 

" VoyaKCs int^ressanv, ^lar M. N. Parif.. 17 U 8 . 
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half-way between Nova Scotia and the Antilles, belongs to book 
t^o former of these powers, and serves as a summer station *'**^‘U* 
for some of the ships that winter at Halifax. The Archi- 
pelago is about thirty-five miles in length, and twenty-two 
broad, but there is a Ipng and dangerous ridge of rocks 
near it. The size of the islands varies considerably ; the 
ledst is not more than two or three hundred paces, the 
largest is about twelve miles. From a distance they have 
the appearance of sterile hills, at the bases of which, the 
ocean is dashed into white foam. The water in these islands Soil and 
is brackish, with the exception of that which falls frbni the 
clouds ; it is kept in large cisterns, in order to supply the 
inhabitants, and nut unfrequently some sbips' of war. The 
air is considered pure and wholesome. The cedar ti'ees 
that grow in these islands constitute almost the sole riches 
of the settlers, who form them into large skiffs, which are 
used in coasting between the United States, Acadia, and the 
Antilles. The fortune of an individual is computed by the 
number of his trees, each of which is worth about a guinea 
a foot. Agricultui'e is neglected, on account of the planta- 
tions occupying the greater part of the rich lands. The 
Americans supply the inhabitants with grain and difiSerent 
sorts of provision. The population may be estimated at 
10,000 souls ; in this number there are about 4794 black 
slaves, over an extent of IS, 1 61 acres.* The city of St. towu^. 
George, in the island of the same name, contains 250 bouses. 
Hamilton is at present an inconsiderable town. The fre- 
quent hurricanes to which they are exposed, have obliged 
the settlers to build low huuscs.l English laws are in force, 
and the legislative power is vested in a general council. 

The Spaniards have regretted the loss of these islands, on * 
account of the convenience of their harbours. They were Di'romy 
discovered, according to the common opinion, in 1557, 

* See Steel’s ybyage across the AlJahtic. Statistical Tables at the end of 
this Hook. Lord Bathurst's Speech in the House of Peers, IStli March, 181^* 

• OtVicial Reports in the Courier, 30lh Dec, 1815, 
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Juan Bermudas^ but it is probable that they were known in 
1515 under the double name of Bermuda and la Gar^p.’*^ 
There are n<»w very few rattle in this country* even the 
breed of blaek bogs that were left by the Spaniards has 
greatly decreased. The tempests that prevail in these 
isles made the first settlers give them the epithet of Los 
IHdMos* Sir George Summers* by his account of them* 
induced some of his countrymen to emigrate* and several 
British royalists went thither at the time of the Common- 
wealth. Waller has celebrated these ** fortunate isles,” 
which afforded him an asylum. It is said that the English 
ladies wore* in honour of the poet, bonnets made from the 
leaves of the Bermuda’s palmetto. 

* Oviedo, Hitt. Nat. cunt. 85, in tbeHistoriadoies de India. 


JV’e(e.->[The populnt'on of the principal Uritiih Nortb American ptovince.r, 
here given, is according to enumerations of a mnre recent date* than those upon 
which the statements in the preceding pages were founded. The population of 
Nova Scotia it given according to the census ol 1817 ; but that census is said to 
have been ve^ impcrfectlj taken; and that the ml population was rated, by 
gentlemen well acquainted with the country, as high ae 1^000. 

Population. 

LovetCanada, in 1823, - 427,465. 

Upper Canada, in 1821, - 161,097. 

New Brunswick, in 1834,- • • •••••• 74,191. 

Nova Scotia, in 1817, 78,345,]. 

AmuEo. 
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V .An account of the number of Ships^ and Men^ employed in the 
trade if the British Colonics in North lAtnerica^ from the 
year 1C 14 to the year 1820. 


In the Year 1814. 



1 IWWAkliS. 

1; ODTWAAD8. 


Sbipsi 

Todm. 

Men. 

Sh^. 

Tom. 

afcD. 

Canada* 

05 

25,818 

1336 

89 

20*291 

1208 

Cape Breton, .... 

• • • 

• . . • 

• • • 

4 

717 

42 

Neir Bniniiirick, . • . 

103 

22,898 

1101 

48 

ii;k)i 

626 

No?a Scotia, « • • • 

64 

13,339 

692 

83 

20,976 

1131 

Neirfoiindland, • • , • 

115 

16,333 

990 

345 

56,934 

3614 

Prince Edward Island* 

15 

3,551 

157 

2 

540 

26 

! 


In the Year 




IjrWARDS. 

1 outwards. I 


Shipf. 

Tqot. 

afen. 

Sbipi,i 

Tctii. 

Men. 1 

Canada, 

138 

31,405 

1654 

132 

27,839 

1608 

Cape Breton, .... 

• 99 


• • • J 

6 

^70 

78 

New Brunswick, • . . 

299 

72.791 

3423 

189 

50,901 

2504 

Nova Scotia* . . . . . 

89 

21,087 

096 

120 

29,284 

1480 

Newfoundland, «... 

119 

14,181 

911 

405 

60,795 

3776 

Prince Edward island, . 

27 

5,985 

257 

13 

3,107 

_'“J 


In the Year 1816. 



IflWARDS. 1 

OUTWARDS. 


Staipi. 

Tout. 

Mm. 

Shipi. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Canada, 

172 

43,426 

2005 

172 

40,921 

2199 

Cape Breton, • . . . 

• • 9 . 



3 

438 

34 

New Brunswick^ • . • 

348 

9D,178 

4083 

167 

43,167 

2180 

Nova Scotia, • . • • . 

95 

88,250 

1061 

S 7 

20,569 

1075 

Newfoundland* .... 

127 

15,175 

1032 

310 

48,503 

3878 

Prince Edward Island, . 

27 

1S985 

257 

13 

3,107 

152 


vox. V. 


10 
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//I the Year 1817. 




1 1 a wards. 

1 OUTWARDS. 1 



Sbipi^ 

Tons. 

Men. 

Sbipi. 

Tons. 

Men. 


Canada^ 

23.*^ 

03.043 

2944 

199 

51,659 

2591 


Cape Breton, .... 

• • . 

• • • ■ 

... 

5 

9.*j9 

58 


iVew Brunswick, . . • 

3T0 

95.132 

4101 

255 

67,749 

3283 


Nova Scotia, 

87 

15,647 

766 

105 

23,756 

1228 


Newtbiindlaiid, .... 

113 

13.495 

865 

425 

46.836 

m!a\ 


Prince Edward Island, 

17 

3,603 

169 

13 

2,746 

13.3 1 


In iht Year 1818. 


V 

1 IN'WARDK. 

OUTWARDS. 


1 Tons. 

Men. 

Skips. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Canada, 

301 


3745 

1267 


3464 

Cape Breton 

1 

96 

6 

1 6 

1,173 

66 

New Brunswick, • . • 

520 

(Esssn 

6239 

403 

106,713 

.5206 

Nova Scotia, 

146 

30,604 

1519 

173 

39,841 

2005 

Newfoundland 

no 

11.567 

857 

417 

58,448 

3696 

Prince Edward Island, 

55 


511 

43 

9,633 

487 


In the Year 1819. 



VHB3ZCE3HIH 

1 OUTWARDS. 



Tons. 

Mn. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Canada, . , 

482 

124,280 


m 

114,484 

5567 

Cape BretoQs .... 

4 

629 

36 

10 

1,470 

102 

New Brunswick, . . . 

6a5 

161,711 

7239 • 

485 

123,944 

6167 

Nova Scotia, . . . . . 

153 

34,265 

1696 

157 

EDEa 

1841 

Newfoundland, .... 

128 

14,242 

945 

873 

52,427 

3294 

Prince Edward Island, 

1 74 

16,361 

773 

55 

11,822 

593 


In the Year 1820. 


I 

I Canada, 

1 Cape Breton, .... 
j New Brunswick, . . . 

1 Nova Scotia, I 
1 Newfoundland, . • . . 1 
1 Prince Edward Island, . 1 

1 INWARDS. 

|| OUTWARDS. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Meo. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

387 

4 

502 

89 

1 13 
59 

98,462 

629 

mm 

No, 926 
2,091 J 
1^10 1 

.3369 
36 
6138 
1004 
: 45 
6161 
ii 

351 

6 
437 
74 
28 
^ 53 

94,193 

753 

112,643 

15,024' 

5.507] 

11,282 

4359 

60 

5.541 

710 

320 

567 






















Seal Fahu of British and Irish Produce and Manufactures exported from Great Britain, as ascertained fron 

the Declarations of the Exporters. 
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BOOK LXXIX. 


TDE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA COliTINUEI). 

IJrtited States. — .Vature of the Country-j-^Vountains, liivers. 

.Inimals, PlantSf 

Wk now approach a more genial climate, where the forests book 
put foi'th a vigorous vegetation, and the Aelds are covered Kxxix. 
with abundant harvests. In this region man is every where —— — 
occupied in building houses, in founding cities, in opening 
new lands, and in subjugating nature. We hear, on all 
sides, the blows of the hatchet, and the blasts of the forgo : 
wo see ancient forests delivered to the dames, and the plough 
passing over their ashes. We observe smiling cities, tem- 
ples, and palaces, rise up within a short distance of cabins 
inhabited bjr indian savages. We now tread soil of 
federal America, that land of liberty, peopled by numerous 
colonies whom oppression and intolerance forced to leave 
the British isles, and the other parts of Europe. 

It is but forty years since the revolutionary war closed, HUtoricai 
and the* United States took their station among the indepen- 
dent powers of thecivilized world. From the peace of ir63, 
which rendered England master of all North America as 
far as the Mississippi, the colonies, began to feel their 
strength. TIte attempts of the mother country to tax them, 
without the consent of their own representatives, kindled 
tlic^'daines of insurrection. The spirited resistance made at 
Bunker Hill in 1773, showed that tiie Americans would not 
he easily conquered, if they found an able leader,— as they 
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BQOK did find in tlic bravo and prudent Washington. By and by 
UX 1 Z. II,,; wisdom of Franklin was employed in fixing the basis df 
‘ • a free (a) constitution, and the independence of the States was 
proclaimed on the 4th July, 1776. France and Spain con- 
cluded an alliance with the new republic, and the English, 
after having witnessed the humiliation of their arms hy the 
defeats of Burgoyne and Cornwallis,- were constrained to 
acknowledge the independence of the colonies in November. 
1782. Sifice this period, their progress has been unexam- 
pled. There were tliirteen States in the Union when the 
war' commenced, an^ there are now twenty-four; and their 
population, which tlnn amounted to two millions and a half, 
is now ten millions.' In 1803, they acquired by purchase 
the vast territoi^ of Louisiana, — under which ^namc was 
then included all the extensive region, north 6f Mexico, 
lying between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 
They claim also, in virtue of the right of discovery, the 
country on the west side of these mountains, watered by the 
river Columbia, and bounded on one side by the Pacific- 
Ocean. And, in 1821, they obtained East and West Flo- 
rida from Spain by cession. 

btent and The territory claimed by the United States extends from 
imits. ^ ^^^1^ parallel of north latitude, and from 

the 67th to the 124th degree of west longitude from Lon- 
don. Its extreme length, from the Pacific Ocean to Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay, is 2780 English miles; its greatest 
breadth, from the shore of Louisiana, to the river La 
Piute, is 1300 miles; and its area, about 2,300,000 square 
miles. On the east, it is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean. 

^ . On the north-east, a conventional line divides it froln New 
Brunswick, extending from Passamaquoddy Bay north- 
ward to the 48th parallel, embracing the head waters of 
the river St. John, — of part of which tract, however, the 
British dispute the right of possession. From this extreme 

c 


(a) [The articles of confederation were adoptcci by the Thirteen States 
before the declaration of Independence ; but the eonstitutionvuoM not framed till 
?7S7y as is mentioned page 352.1 — Am* Ed. 
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iiortiicrn point, tlic bouuilary lino passes along the ridge of book 
ipountainsBouth-wcstward to the45tb parallel, and then along 

tliis parallel till it strikes the St. Lawrence 120 miles below 

Lake Ontario. It then follows the river and tbe chain of Lakes, 

£rie, St. Clair, Huron, and Superior, proceeding from the 
last by the course of the river La Pluie to the 95th degree 
west longitude, foMfa hrhich point it passes along the 49th 
])arallel to the Rocky Mountains. On the west side of the 
mountains, tbe Americans have an unquestioned daim to the 
country from the 42d to the 49tb parallel; and a more 
doubtful claim, which is disputed by I^ssia, to the country 
Trom the 49th to the 60tb (a) parallel. | On the south, the 
territories of the republic are bounded by the Gulf of Mexico; 
and on the south-west, the boundary extends in a zigzag line 
from the niouth of the river Sabine to a point in the Rocky 
Mountains) in north latitude 42°, and west longitude 108% 
from which it passes along the 42d parallel to the Pacific 
Ocean. The Mississippi divides into two parts, very nearly 
equal, this vast rogion, which greatly surpasses in extent 
the Macedonian, Roman, or Chinese empires. The popula- 
tion, however, is yet comparatively small. 

The Indian tribes, continually forced back by the advanc- inJian;, 
ing tide of white population, arc fast disappearing from the 
eastern section of the United States. Custom has r^onciled 
some of them to live among the civilized inbabitahts, and to 
adopt some of their modes ; but more generally they sell their 
lands when the white settlers approach their residence, and 
retire farther into the wilderness. Dr. Morse states, as the 
result of his inquiries, that there are 8S8r Indians in New 
England, New York, and Pennsylvania; 120,283 in the 
country east of the Mississippi altogether ; and about 457,000 
in the whole territories of the United States, (h) 

Two great chains of mountains traverse the territory of Mountains 
the Ignited Statei^ in a direction approaching to south and 

(а) [The point lately determined upoO) as forming the boundary between the 
United States and Russia, is Lat. 54. 40* N.]— Am. £d. 

(б) [The statement is given in JS ilea’s Register for 15tb June, 1822, anti 
ascribed to Dr, Morse.l — Am. Ed. 
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BWK nortli ; tbo Alleghany Monntains on the east side* and (he 
Bocky Mountains on the west They divide the counti 7 

into an eastern, a western, and a middle regi^, the latter 

comprising the great basin or valley of the Mississippi. 

The Alleghanies are less a chain of mountains than a long 
ploteaiir^crested with several low chains of hills, separated 
from each other by wide and elhVkttfu '.’alleys. .East of tfie 
Hudson,. the Alleghanies consist chiefly of granitic hills, 
with rounded summits, often covered to a great height with 
bogs and tni^ and distributed in irregular groups without 
any marked directiofu Some peaks of the Green mountains 
in Vermont, and thc( White mountains in New Hampshire, 
rise to the height of 5000 (a) or 6000 English feet above the 
level of the sea. After we pass the Hudson, the structure 
of the Alleghanies appears to change. Iii Pej^nsylvania 
and Virginia, they assume the form of long parailcl ridges, 
varying in height from S500 to 4000 feet, and occufylng 
a breadth of a hundred miles. In Tennessee, wheslj^bey 
terminate, tliey again lose the form of continuous chaini^ and 
break into.groups of isolated mountains, touching at their 
base, some of which attain an elevation of 5000 or 6000 feet.* 
The Rocky- Mountains are upon a much grander scale than 
tlie Alleghanies. Their base is three hundred miles in 
breadth; and their loftiest summits^ which are covered 
with eternal snow, rise to the height of 18,000 feet. They 
are placed at the distance of 500 or 600 miles, from the Fa* 
cific Ocean ; but between them and the coast there is ano* 
ther chain of mountains, of considerable elevation, but of 
which little is yet known.t 

On the west side of the Mississippi, and about midway 
between the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies, lies a 
broad range of mountains, called the Oaark^ six or seven 

(a) Mansfield . Mt. highest of the Green mountains 4,279 feet high, Mt« 
Washington, highest of the White mountain^ 6,234;!]— Ax. £d. * 

* Michaux, Voyage** dans lesjEtatsde Vouest, p. 275. Melish's Geogra« 
phical Description of United States. Philadelphia, 1822. p.20. 
t Melish, p. 21, 
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hundred miles in length* about one hundred broad* and Bomc 
liaving an elevation varying from 1000 to 2000 feet above 
the sea. Tli|s range of low mountains* which is penetrated " 

by two branches of the Mississippi* the Arkansas* and Red 
River* was nearly altogether unknown till within these few 
years* and has not been delineated* so far ah We know* in 
any maps hitherto published in this country.* 

Mr. Maclurc* an American geologishi infonns us that Geology, 
a zone of primitive rocks extends from the mouth of the 
St Lawrence to the confines of Florida^* vaiyii^ in breadth 
from twenty to a hundred and fifty M^gues* following tite 
siiorcs of the Atlantic, but with an alluvial zone interposed 
between it and the coast* from Cape Cod to the Bay of 
Mexico. The primitive formations slope Upward* with 
dcrliviticsunorc or less steep towards the crest of the east- 
ern chain lof the Alleghanies. They consist of granite* 
gneiss* mica, and day slate* primitive limestone* and trap* 
serpentine* porphyry* sienite* quartz* flinty slate* primitive 
gypsum* &c. The strata dip generally to the south east* 
at an angle of more than 45 degrees* forming mountains 
sometimes with round tops* as the White HiUsp [JKountoins] 
and sometimes with pyramidal summits* as the Peaks oj 
Otter. Metals and minerals abound in this zone. There 
are found in it the garnet* epidote* various magnesian stones* 
the emerald* graphic gnuiite* the toiirmalim^ impbibolc* 
arragonite* martial pyrites in the gneiss, magnetic iron 
oxide in the ainphiholic rocks, hematite, plumhago* molyb- 
dena* white cobalt* grey copper* sulphuretted zinc* and three 
varieties of titanium. 

This primitive zone* continues Mr. Maclure* is not un- 
mixed with other rocks. It is crossed by a small bdt of 
secondary rocks* fifteen or twenty miles broad* which is 
first seen in the lower part of the valley of Connecticut Ri- 
ver* pe-appears oii .the' west side of the Hudson* crosses 
the Delaware* Schuylkill* Susquehannah* Potomac* aiid ter- 
minates at the Rappahannock in Yirginia. This second- 
ary formation* enclosed as it were among the primitive 
rocks* is composed of old sandstone* limestone* silicious 
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phibolic rocks and wacke, covering usually tlio saiu'- 
^ stone on the heights. A narrow belt of trai^ition rorks, 

about fifteen miles broad at its north, and two miles at its 
south end, skirts tlic eastern side of this secondary forma- 
tion, as far as tlie Potomac, w hei'e it crosses it, and then 
skirts its western side. 'rttisnSeft transition ro(‘ks is 
composed of a fine grained Umestone, alternating with beds 
of greywack6, and mixed witli dolomite, flint, wliite gra- 
nular marble and c/ilc-spar. Between tlie secondary and 
transition rocks, tl^re is, about taelvc miles from Ricli- 
mond, a bed of coal twenty miles long, and six broad, re- 
posing in an obioiig basin on the granite, mixed witli 
whitish sandstone and clay slate, and containing impres- 
sions of plants.* I' 

Independently of tiiis partial transition fornkition, Mr. 
Maclure has traced a zone of transition rocks immediately 
on the west side of the primitive, with a breadth varying 
from twenty miles to forty, and dipping to the west at an 
angle of forty-five degrees. Tliis zone, generally speak- 
ing, occupies the middle of the chain of the Alleghanies, but 
traverses it near the south end, and disappears in the plains 
of Florida. The transition limestone, tlie greywacke and 
the silicioos date, arc generally found in the valleys, while 
the quartzy aggregates, among which are found millstone 
rock, fossil remains of quadrupeds and marine animals, 
form the mass of the mountains. This zone presents 
scarcely any other minerals than beds of pyrites, galena, 
anthracite, accompanied by aluminous sebistus, and veins 
of sulphate of barytes. 

A secondary formation, commencing beyond this last, 
extends westward, over a vast space, to the lakes and the 
Rocky Mountains. The beds ai'O almost horizontal, ex- 
cept where they undulate with the surface. They cqnsist 
of old sandstone; limestone, and stratified gypsum of two 


* Maclure’s Memoir on the Geology of the United Slrttcs, in the Tiansnr 
(•009 of the riiilo-sophical Society of PbilailelphiH, Vol. VI, page 41, 
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tliftercnt ages, tertiary sandstone, rock salt, chalk, coal, book 
aii^ jitrati&ed trap, or basalt of a recent origin. Tlic basis 
of all these strata appears to be an immense bed of second* 
ary limestone of all shades. The western front of the Al* 
leghanies presents '«'> a large bed of coal, accompanied 
b^ sandstone and ' '''h extends ffom the sources 

of the Ohio to .cc. I'iiis formation 

contains few mi. one, and pyrites, are 

found in it. > 

The alluvial Konc, \\i.. .cli^oast from Cape Cod 

to the mouth of the Mississippi, and alon^ the banks of 
tliat river, beyond the confluence of the Missouri, consists 
generally of beds of sand, clay, and travelled soil, mixed 
with deposits of shells, whose succession and thickness in- 
dicate thetperiods the surface had been covered by the ocean. 

But the zme altogether is properly divided into two bands 
— ^the one a little raised above the level of tlie sea, and tra- 
versed by the tidewater in the rivers — the other commencing 
at a distance inland, reaching from sixty to a hundred and 
twenty miles, forming sandy eminences, a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred feet high, and behind which we find an undu- 
lating surface, and some travelled masses of rock. It ap- 
pears that this more elevated band, increasing in size as it 
proceeds southward, forms the spine of the peninsula of 
Florida. The lowest parts of both bauds arc composed of a 
fertile soil deposited by the rivers. 

The Ozark mountains are similar in structure to the 
Alleghanies. Primitive rocks, granite and clay slate, are 
found on their east side. These arc covered by transitiun 
rocks, which arc followed by coal and other secondary 
formations. At the few points where the Rocky Mountains 
have been examined, they arc found to consist of primitive 
rocks, granite, gneiss, quartz rock, Ac., with an extensive 
forpiiation of old rod sandstone at their foot on the east side.* 

In our account of Canada, we have dc.scribcd the great 

Jnincs's account of an Kxpoditiun fiom Pittsburg to the Rocky Mountnin.- 
in 1U19, 1820, vol* iii, in nuti engraved sections. 
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BOOK lakes of fresh water which extend along the northern froii- 
tier of the United States, and were the scene of aome blopiiv 
Lt , , contests between the English and the American in the last 
Swanps? war. Of the smaller lakes, lake Champlain, 128 miles 
long, and 12 broad, is the only one considerable enough to 
I'equire notice in this work. There arc several extensive 
swamps or marshes, of whi'..ii tliat calic>! the Dismal Swamp, 
is the lar^t on the eastern side of the mountains. The 
name is applied to tw^<. marshy tracts, one on the north and 
the ether on the south side of Albcrmarle Sound, in North 
Carolina. The former, which covers 150,000 acres, bears 
a growth of juniper and cypress in the wet parts, and of 
‘ white and red oak and pine in the dry parts. The other, 
which is still larger, and also covered with wood, has a lake 
in tiie middle of it. Both afford some excellent ri^jC grounds. 
The Great Swamp, lying on the west side of the Mississippi, 
200 miles long, and 20 broad, becomes a lake in the begin* 
ning of summer, when it receives a part of the overflowing 
waters of that river ; but the waters gradually dry up, and 
it then exhibits a parched surface, thickly covered witli 
cypress. 

Riven. Imyg already described the St. Lawrence in our ac* 

count of Canada. The Mississippi is a still more celebrat- 
ed stream ; hut it is now known that the Missouri is the 
principal branch, and has the best claim to the magnificent 
title of ** Father of waters,** conferred on the smaller 
branch by the Indians. Of the former river we shall speak 
afterwards. The Mississippi Proper has its source in Tur- 
tle Lake,(a) near the 48th degree of north latitude. At the 
^ picturesque Falls of St. Anthony it descends froin the 
plateau, where it has its origin, to a vast plain, which ac- 
companies it to the sea. After a course of 280 leagues its 
limpid waters are blended with the turbid stream of the 
Missouri. At the point of confluence each of these rjvers 
is nearly half a league broad* Above the mouth of the 
Missouri the most considerable riveiw ai'e, the St. Peter’s, 


(/f) (According Co Mr. Srhonlcraft. in Ueesh I.akc. in Lats49. N.]— Am. Kp. 
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.nd Des Moines on the west side, the Wiscoasioy Uock Ri* book 
\'cr, and the Illinois on the cast At the distance of 160 
lE^S'below ^e mouth of the Missouri* it is joined by the ' 

Ohio, after ^ latter has received the tributary waters of 
the Wabash, the Cumberland, and the Tennessee rivers. 

Lower down, the Mississippi has its volume augmented by 
the Arkansas and Red R:r9«.^and falls into thje Gulf of 
Mexico, after a ronnse of 2500 mjles. The river, in the 

ist part of its course, presents soi'AC peculiar phenomena. 

Icsides its principal and permanent^onth, it has several 
lateral outlets, called Bayous, which carry off part of its 
waters. In Louisiana, the surface of the stream is more 
elevated than tlie adjoining lands. Its immense volume of 
waters is confined and supported by dykes or levees, com* 
posed of ^oft earth, and rising a few feet above the usual 
heiglit of tyie inundations. These banks of the river, which 
decline gradually into the swampy plains behind, are from 
a quarter to half a mile in breadth, and form the richest and 
best soil in the country. Tlie three principal outlets or 
bayous, called the Atchafalaya, the Lafourche, and the Ib* 
berville, embrace an extensive delta, composed of soft, 
swampy earth, rising very little above tidewater. The actual 
embouchure of the river parts into three branches, each of 
which has a bar at its entrance, tiie deepest affording only 
seventeen feet water. Within the bar the depto of the 
river, for two or three hundred miles, is from 50 to 150 feet. 

-The average breadth of the Mississippi, below its junction 
with the Missouri, is about 1000 yards, or two thirds of a 
mile.'i*' 

The. Mississippi and its branches traverse countries thick* Minis- 
ly wooded, and hence vast numbers of trees, either uprooted 
by the winds, or falling from the effects of age, are home 
down by its waters. United by lianas, and cemented by soft 
adhesive mud, these spoils of the forest become floating 
islands, upon which young trees take rpot. There the 
Fiatia and the JVbnupbar diSj^ay their yellow flowers, and 

* Melish) p. 33. WRrden's Account of the United States, 1319. 

Vt>^^ 1. 
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the serpe. 11 t.S 9 the birds^ and the cayman alligator, come and 
repose on these flowery and verdant rafts, which are some- 
' times carried to the sea, and engulfed in its waters, 
times a largo tree attaches itself to a sandbank firmly, and, 
stretching out its branches like so many hooks, entangles 
all the floating objects that approach it. A single tree often 
suffices to arrest thousands iy. t)ie:r course: the mass accu 
mutates from year to ye^*. ; and tlius are gradually created 
new isles, new capes,^^and peninsulas, which change the 
course of the stream|, and sometimes force it to seek out 
new channels. 

The tides are not felt in the Mississippi, in consequence 
of its numerous sinuosities. Tlic winds are variable | and 
though the prevailing wind is from the south, and favours 
vessels sailing against the stream, still the navigation up- 
wards is slow and difficult, especially during the floods, 
when the current has a velocity of three or four miles an 
hour. These floods occur in May, June, and July. The 
additional waters, form an inclined plane, the rise being 50 
feet in Tennessee, 25 feet near the mouth of Red River, and 
12 feet at New Orleans. The invention of steam-boats has 
perhaps been nowhere so beneficial as in the navigation of 
this river. The voyage upwards from New Orleans to the 
Falls of Ohio, which often occupied sailing vessels three 
months, may now be accomplished in steam-boats in fifteen 
or eighteen days. 

We shall mention very briefly the other considerable ri- 
vers of the United States. The Bay of Mobile receives the 
waters of the Alabama, which has two large branch^, 
the Alabama Proper, and the Tombigbee. Farthejr east 
is the Apalachicola. The only large river in Florida is 
the St. John, which rises in a marsh, and flowing north- 
ward, parallel to the coast, falls into the Atlantic. The 
Alatamaha, Savannah, Santee, and Pedee, are the most 
considerable riveps in Georgia and South Carolina. They 
are all navigable to a considerable distance, but hare their 
mouths, less or more, obstructed by sand bars. The en- 
trance into Cape Fear River, the Neiisc, and Roanoke, is 
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■ilsll more (linirult» in consoqiieiicc of ilie line of sand banks book 
which cover tliC5 whole coast of NoiHh Carolina. Hence 
/f^li'wnarle SqumU and Painllro Sound, are properly mere 
Jagiines, to Which sliips find access only by one or two inlets, 
loo narrow and dangerous to be attempted except in favour- 
able weather. To the north of Cape Henry, extends the 
iliagnilicerit Hay of Che^^apeake, 180 miles long, which re- 
ceives Janu :’s Rivefr, the l*otonih«:j and the Susquehannali. 

J'he Delaware falls into a hay of the, same name. The Bay 
of New York receives the Hudson, a"i|arge river, in which 
the tide ascends 160 miles, and which is the scene of a most 
extensive and active inland commerce. The most consider- 
able rivers east of the Hudson arc the Connecticut, the Mer- 
rimac, the Kennebec, and the Penobscot. The small river 
St. Croix* separates the territories of the United States 
from New' Brunswick. 

The climate of the United States is remarkably incon- ciimaie. 
slant and variable. It passes rapidly from the frosts of 
Norway to the scorching lieats of Africa, and from the 
humidity of Holland to the drought of Castile. A change 
of 20® or 25® of FaliroHlieit, in one day, is not considered 
extraordinary. Even tlie Indians complain of the sudden 
variations of temperature. In sweeping over a vast fro- 
'zen surface, the north-west wind acquires an extreme de- 
gree of cold and dryness, and operates very injuriously on 
the human frame. The south-east, on the other hand, 
-^produces on the Atlantic coast effects similar to those of 
the Sirocco. The soiitli-west has the same influence on 
_^Rie plains at the foot of the Alleghanies: when it blows, 
the heat frequently becomes painful and suffocating. In 
the mountains, however, where the summer heat is mode- 
rate, even in the southern states, the fresh and blooming 
complexion of young persons, is a proof of the purity and 
salubrity of the 'atmosphere. The same ruddy complexion 
prevails in Now England^ and in the in^prior of Pennsyl- 


* it iiiiy Ik* proper to mention, that the name of New Enf^land was applied 
at an cuily porioil (and is still in usi*^ to all the country oast of the Hudson. 
ltcinlnno.es the six stuti*« of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, an-1 Maino. 
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xxxiz. (lie lo^ countryt from New York to Florida, reminds a 
' stranger of the Creoles in the West India blands/ -> Iv. 
this region malignant fevers are prevalent in September 
and October. The countries situated to the west of the 
Alleghaniea are in general more -temperate and healtliy. 
The sonth-west wind there Jbrings rain, while the same cf 
feet is produced on the otb^r side of the mountains by the 
north-east. But the ^(iortb-cast wind, which covers the 
Atlantic coast with thfck fogs, is dry and elastic on the banks 
of the Ohio. When we compare the climate on the oppo- 
site sides of the Atlantic, we find that the extremes of tcni' 
perature are greater, and particularly that the wintei'*s cold 
is more severe on the west side than on the east. The 
mean temperature of the year, according to Humboldt, is !) 
degrees (Fahr.) lower at Philadelphia than in the corres- 
Iionding latitudes on the coast of Europe. The mouth of ttic 
Delaware is shut by ice for six weeks, and that of the St. 
Lawrence for five months in the year. Throughout tlie 
United States the rains are sudden and heavy, and the 
dews extremely copious. Storms of thunder and lightning 
are also much more common and formidable than in 
Europe.* 

Tciionrfe- A climate SO variable, and subject to such extremes of 
temperature, must favour the introduction of that pestilent 
disease, the yellow fever, which has renewed its ravages so 
often during the last thirty years in the ports of the southern - 
and middle states. It is the same distemper with the black 
vomitingof the Spaniards, andtheMatlazahaultof the Mexi- 
cans. It seems to be endemic in the low and marshy .coasts 
of tropical America. 

From the shores of the Atlantic to tlie Mississippi, the 
United States present an immense natural forest, inter- 
spersed however with open and naked plains, called prat- 
rieSf which are numerous on the west side of tlie Alleg- 
hanies, but very rare on the east side. In the country on 

^ Vn1n«y, Tableau du climat et du sol dcs Etats Uiih 
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siilc ol’ tlio Mississippi, Avood is comparatively mook 
jscaiTc; and in the arid and desert plains, occupying a Mxix.. 
iSreadth of tlfcrcc op four luind red miles on tlic east side of 
llic Rocky Mountains, only a few trees are seen along 
hanks of tlic rivers. In the inhabited pai*t of the United 
States, the lands cleared and cultivated probably do not 
exceed 6iie-tcntli part of the surfsice. .There is a diversity 
i)i the American . v.^ods, according to the climate, soil, and 
situation of the different districts; and some naturalists 
have distinguished the vegetation of the United States into 
live regions. 1. The region of the nqrih-eastf bounded by the 
Mohawk and Connecticut rivers, where firs, pines, and the 
other («) evi^rgreens of Canada prevail. 52. The region of the 
Mleghanies^ where the red and blaclc oak, tlic beech, the 
balsam poplar, the black and red birch often oversliadow 
the plants and shrubs of Canada, at least as far as North 
Carolina. The valleys among these mountains are remark- 
ably fertile ill corn. 5. The iijdand conntrij^ extending from 
the foot of the mountains to the falls of the rivers ; here the 
prevailing trees are the red maple, the red and black ash, 
the walnut, the sycamore, the acacia and th^ cheSnut. To 
ihe south, the magnolia, the laurel, and the orange, arc 
interspersed tlirough the forest. Tobacco, with the indigo 
and cotton plants succeed as far north as the Susqiieiiannah. 
beyond which, pastures prevail. 4. The region of maritime 
]nnes 9 which extends along tlic Atlantic coast from the sea to 
the first elevations; the long-leafed pine, the yellow pine, 
and the red cedar occupy the dry grounds, and the cypress 
\vitli acacia leaves, the low and moist soils, as far as the 
Roanoke, or even the Chesapeake ; farther to the north we 
find the white pine, the black and Canadian fir, and the 
Thuya occidenUdis. The rice grounds commence where the 
tidewater becomes fresh, and (erminate where it ceases to be 
felt. , 0. The 7vestem reghiif which no doubt admits of siili- 
divisroii, but in which, generally speaking, tlic forest trees. 

['Tins i = n*'? ;i y i.i'i vci * T-lalenu-nt ; tl»c \neviiiluiai Uce», in > 

o! ibo “ri'liion n| ilm uro deciduous J — A m. I'f*. 

M 
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are» the white oaky the black and sraly walnut, the walnut 
* hicory, the cherry, the tulip tree, the white and gray aKii, 
'*tbc sugar maple, the white elm, the linden tree, and the 
western plane, which all grow to a great size upon the 
Atlantic coast. 

Biit the varying altitude of the ground necessarily blends 
the characters of these diilV^rent region^. Looking, there- 
fore, at the forests of the United States as a v. hole, the most 
universally diffused trees are, tlic willow-leafed oak which 
grows in the marshes; the chesniit oak, which in the south* 
ern states rises to a prodigious size, and w hich is as much 
esteemed for its farinaceous nuts as for its wood ; the white, 
red, and black oak. The two species of w aiiiiit also, the 
white, and the black, valued for its oil, the dies, nut and the 
elm of Europe, abound almost as much as the oak in the 
United States. The tulip tive and the sassafras, more sen- 
sible to cold than these others, ^re stunted sliriibs, at the 
confines of Canada— asstime the character of trees in the 
middle States ; but it is upon the hot banks of the Alatamaha 
that they develop their full growtii, ami display all thei’ 
beauty and grandeur. The sugar maple, on ike other hand 
is not seen in the Southern States, except upon the northc; 
slopes of the moiintaitis, while in the colder climate of New 
England it reaches its full natural dimensions. The ambe 
tree, which yields an odorous gum, the ironwood, f Carpimi. 
ostrya ) the American elm, the black poplar, the taccamahau 
are found growing in every place where the soil suits them, 
without showing aoy great preference for one climate more 
than another. The light and sandy soils are covered wiiii 
this useful tribe of pines, with the common fir, the beautiful 
hemlock fir, the black and the white pine. We may also 
class with this family of trees, the .drftdr vita?, the juniper of 
VirginiBf and the Ametiran red cedar. Among the shrubs 
generally diffused in the United States wo may recl^n the 
chionanthus^ the red maple, the sumach, the red mulberry, 
the thorn apple, &c.^ 

^ Michaux^ Voya(f^0 a ihiient A(lc»fiaay^, fit Hiiftoufi ilfij h o 

ffmg IWmirique ceotentriofinfi*. • 
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The United States, generally speaking, do not present book 
,ho beautiful verdure of Europe ; but among the larger Bxxix. 
icrbs which" cover the soil, the curiosity of botanists has 
listinguished the CoUinsonia which affords the Indians a 
’rmcdsrfur the bite of the rattlesnake, several species of 
thlaX} the golden lily, the biennial ^nothera, with several 
l^cies of star flo>s:yr, of JHonarda, and of rudbeckia. 

It is in Virgiitia, and in the south and 80 utb*wcst states. F ora of 
hat the American flora displays its' wonders, and the sa> 

'annas their }ierpetual verdure. It is here the magni* 
icence of the primitive forests, and the exuberant vegeta* 
ion of the marshes, captivate the senses by the charms of 
orm, of colour, and of perfume. If we pass along the 
bores of Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, groves in unin- 
erruptod succession seem to float upon the waters. By 
ho side of the pine is seen the paletuvier, the only shrub 
vbich thrives in salt water, the inagnifleent Lebdia cardi- 
lalis, the odoriferous pancratium of Carolina, with its 
now-white flowers. The lands to which the tide 
caches are distinguished from the lands which remain dry 
>y the moving and compressed stalks of the reed f wSruhdo 
;igantea,J by the light foliage of the JV'yssa aquaiica, by 
he taeeamahaeot and by the white cedar, which perhaps, 

)f all the trees of America, presents the most singular as- 
)ect. Its trunk where it issues from the ground, is com- 
tosed of four or five enormous bearers, which, uniting at 
.he height of sevpn or eight feet, form a sort of open vaul^ 
from the summit of which rises up a single straight stem 
tff eighteen or twenty feet in height, without a branch, but 
terminalting. in a flat canopy, shaped like a parasol, gar- 
nished with leaves curiously figured, and of the most deli- 
ca^ green. The crane and the. eagle fix their nests on 
this aerial platform, and the paroquets, while leaping 
about,, are attracted to it by the ally seeds inclosed in the 
cones suspended from the . branches. In tile natural laby- 
rinths which occur in these marshy forests, the traveller 

sometimes discovers small lakes, .and; small open lawns, 

"Which present -most seductive retreuts. It- the unhealthy ex- 
11 
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BOOK liiilittiulis ol\aiit(iiun permitted liiin to inhabit thorn, llci^i 
XXXIX. 1,0 ^valks under a vaulted i-oof of smilax and v^ild vines., 
among creeping lianas« which invest his feet with tlieir 
flowers; but the soil trembles under him, clouds .'of an- 
noying insects hover around him, nioiistroiis bais over- 
shadow him with their hideous wings, the rattlesnake 
musters his scaly terrors, wiiile the wcjf, the carcajou, and 
the tiger-cat, fill the air with their savagc'''i;nd discordant 
cries. 

The name of savannas is given to those vast prairies of 
the western region, which display a boundless ocean of 
verdure, and deceive the sight by seeming to rise towards 
the sky, and whose only inhabitants are immense herds of 
bisons or buffaloes. The name is also given to tliosc plains 
which skirt the rivers, and arc generally inundated in the 
rainy season. The trees which grow there are of the 
aquatic species. The Mignolia glavtcat the American 
olive, the GmlonUi argentea, with its odorous flower.s, arc 
seen here isolated, or in groups, open above, while the ge- 
neral surface of tlic savanna exhibits a long and succulent 
herbage, mixed witli plants and shrubs. The wax myi 
appears conspicuous among many species of ^aalUi, 
Kalmia, •Sndrameda, and Rhododetidroti, here widely sc: 
tered, tiicre collected into tufts, sometimes interlaced wi 
the purple Russian flower, sometimes with the capricio 
ditorea, wliich decorates tiio alcoves with rich and vari 
gated festoons. The margins of the ]iool8, and the lo 
f and moist spots ai-e adonicd with the brilliant azure flowei 

of the Ixia, file golden petals of tlie Canna lutea, and ti 
tufted roses of the Hydrangea; while an infinite variot 
of species of the pleasing Fhlox, the retiring and sensitiv 
JHonea, the flamc-colourcd Amaryllis atamaseo, in i^ost 
places where the tide reaches the impenetrable ranks of' tlic 
royal palms, form a fanciful girdle to the woods, and mark 
tlic doubtful Imiits wliei'e the savannah rises into the fo- 
rest. 

The calcareous districts, which form the great portion ol 
the region west of the Alleghanies, present certain placc^ 
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Niiitirely denuded of trees, iiaincd barrens, tliougit cajia- book 
ble of l)e[iig rendered productive. The cause of this pecu- 
liarity has not been accurately examined. The parts of this 
regif>o wliich are elevated thi*cc or four^iundred feet, and lie the caica- 
along ^eyply depressed IjcmIs of rivers, arc clothed with the 
rif'hetA forests In the world. The Ohio flow's under the sliadc 
of the plane and the tulip tree, like a canal dug in a noblc- 
inan^s park, the lianas, extending from tree to tree 

form graceful arclies of flowers and foliage over branches of 
the ri.ver. Passing to the south, the wild orange tree mixes 
Avith the odoriferous and the common laurel. The straight 
silvery column of the papaAV fig, which rises to the height 
^of tw'enty feet, and is crowned with a canopy of large iii' 
dented leaves, forms one of the most striking ornaments of 
this enchanting scene. Above all these towers tlic majestic 
magnolia, which shoots up from that calcareous soil to the 
height of more than a hundred feet. Its trunk, perfectly 
straight, is siirmomited by a thick and expanded head, tlic pale 
gi*ecii foliage of which affects a conical figure. From the 
centre of the floAvery crown, which terminates its branches^ 
a flower of the purest white rises, having the form of a rose, 
and to which there succeeds a crimson cone ; this, in opening, 
cxfiibits rounded seed of the finest coral red, suspended by 
delicate threads six inches long. Thus, by its flowers, its 
fruit, and its gigantic size, the magnolia surpasses all its 
rivals of the forest. 

A general Land Office exists at Washington, Avhicli is Public 
vested exclusively with the power of contracting with the 
Fndians for the sale of their lands. Private individuals are^^i^c- 
lot allowed to have any transactions of this description 
vith the natives ; and the laAV has been rigorously observed, 
in 1813 there were 148,876,000 acres of land, of which the 
Indian title had not been extinguished, on the cast side of 
the Mississippi, situated chiefly in Michigan, the northwest 
territory, Indiana, Illinois, and in Missis.^ippi. ' l^e lands 
are surveyed and set off into townships of six miles square, 
each of which is divided into thirty-six sections of one mile 
square, or 640 acres. The dividing lines run in the direc- 
tion of the cardinal points, crossing one another at right 
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BOOK angles. One section, or one thirty-sixth part ot' each town, 
ship, is allotted for the support of schools, and in fhe conn- 
' try west of the Allcghanies seven entire townships have 

been given, in perpetuity, for the endowment of superioi 
seminaries of learning. The lands arc offered to pubjtc sale 
in quarter sections, of 160 acres, at the miniittum priced 
one and one fourth dollar per acre, and whatever remains 
unsold, may be puixhased privately at th!b nricc. Furmerlj 
the minimum price was two dollars per acre, payable in foui 
years, by four instalments; but by act of Congress. in_t G2l. 
it was fixed at one one-fourth dollar ready money. This 
new regulation was adopted to discourage the practice o 
siteculating in land, and to lessen the litigation arising on 
of protracted payments. Tlie title-deed is printed on i 
small sheet of parchment, with the date; the purchaser* 
name, and the topograpiiical situation of the ground ar 
inserted in writing. It is subscribed -by the Tresident o 
the United States, and the Agent of the Land Office, api 
delivered witliuut charge to the purchaser, who may trans- 
fer the property to another person by a pmess equally 
cliehp and simple.^ 

It was estimated by Hutchins, that thirteen-sixteenths 
of the country cast of the Mississippi (excluding FlorlSia) 
are covered with a strong fertile soil, fitted, with a moderate 
degree of cultivation, abundantly to repay the labours of 
the husbandman. Of the remaining three-sixteenths, about 
5r,000,000 acres are covered with water; about 40,000,000 
acres consist of a mountainous country, almost universally 
forested, and which, from tlie nature of its surface, rathei* 
than its soil, is unfit for cultivation ; and about 29,000,00u 
' acres are cither sandy or covered with so |Kior a soil, as to 
offer slight encouragement, except to the most elaborate 
agriculture, when the general value of land shall be great- 
ly advanced. Of 520,000,000 acres cupahle of advanta- 
geous cultivation^ only 40,050,000 wefs estimated by Mr. 

* Warden’s Statistical, Political, and Historical Account of iha United .State.-. 
1819, IfJ, 837. Flint’s Letters from America, 1822. p, 158, 814. 
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• %io(Iget, to be under actual iinprovcmciit in 181]. This i^ooK 
^,9 ab,oiit 5* acres for each individual of the contemporaneous 

opiilatioii. ' Taking the present population at ten millions, 

I^Aiid allowing the same qiiantity for each person, the land 
iLiiidcr actual impro\enient must now be nearly 60,000,000 
of acres, which is alnnit one-twelfth |uirt of the whole sur- 
face east of tlie Mississippi iticludiitg Florida. According 
to returns inade^in 4708, the land valued, and upon which 
tax was pai'! in sixteen States, was 163,000,000 out of 
308 .(mM>.o,io acres, or a little more than one half, and the 
estimated value was 479,000,000 of dollars. The popula- 
tion then being about live iiiillioitH, the appropriated land 
. amounted to about tliirty acres fur each inhabitant. The 
average value was about three dollars per acre, but in. 
some of th^ old and thickly settled States, it was as high 
as fifteen dollars per acre. The value of the houses was 
about 140,000,000 of dollars, or two-seventbs of that of the 
lands. When returns were made a second time in 1814, 
the value of houses and lands j »intly, was found to be 
1,630,000.000 of dollars; if, therefore, the value of every 
species of property grew as rapidly as that of houses and 
lands, each 10.0 dollars must have increased to 1353 in an 
interval of fifteen years. This implies an anniiar augmen- 
tation of 61 per cent, at which rate the capital of the coiin- 
try must double in eleven or twelve years — in other woi^s, 
the capital is increasing with twice the velocity of the popu- 
latjoii. 

In a country having so many varieties of soil and cH- A^r;cii:. 
injito as the United States, there is necessarily a considera-^'''^^* 
hie divc,i*sity in the agricultural productions. Maize, or 
Indian corn, is cultivated in all parts of the country, but * 
succeeds best in the middle States. It is a most useful 
vegetable, fitted to a greater variety of situations than 
wheat, and yielding generally double the produce. Wheat 
is alsoYaised in all parts of the country, bii^ thrives best in 
the middle and western States. The cultivation of tobacco 
begins in Maryland, about the thirty-ninth or fortieth pa- 
raUel. and rontiiiiies, through all the southern, and par- 
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ixxrx. ;Marylaml anil Virginia. Cotton grows as far iw. ili as *3!' 
blit its cultivation is not profitable beyoml the latitiulc o 
37". This useful plant was first raised for exportation imf 
ill 1791. It is now produced in itntnenso ipian^tics fi’oii 
the river Roanoke to the Mississippi, and forms tlic Irai! 
ing export of the United States. Tln\|^bcst ows in dr;, 
situations in Carolina ami Georgia iipilm* 

* The rice crops, wliicli require a great heat, 
ceptiblc of irrigation, commence about tlii. 
and have nearly tlie same geographical range. Tlie ;.tigai' 
cane grows in low and warm situations, as liigli as the lati- 
tude of 33% but the cninate favoiiralile to its rullivatioi 
docs not extend beyond S I i°. It is now cultivated to a grea 
extent in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana 
Dr. Morse states, that in Louisiana alone 20,uoo,noi) « 
pounds of sugar were raised in 1817, when the whole quaii 
tity consumed in the republic was estimated at 70,(Ki(i,()i)' 
of pounds. Oats, rye, and barley arc raised in all tin 
northern and middle States. The oats arc used for horse 
food, the barley chiefiy for breweries, and the rye for distil 
lation. Hemp and flax are raised in the Western Stato.- 
The vine thrives as far north as Pennsylvania, but hnmi 
wines are only made yet to a very limited extent. Natura 
meadows are mure numerous in New England and Nev 
York than in the parts farther south. Pennsylvania is dis 
tin^ished by its superior breeds of hoi’scs and buruud 
cattle. Merinos of full and mixed blood arc now spread 
over the northern, middle, and western States.^ 

AnimaU. The bisoii, American ox, or buffalo, though it has an 
eminence on its back, is a distinct species from the Zebu 
of Lidia and Africa, or the slightly htimpcil Anerochs of 
northern Europe. The American ox has always the neck, 
the shoulders, and the under part of the body covered with 
long rough haib; it iias a long beard under the chin: am) 


Wfliifltns fntrntJ'trthji, j;, 
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Ijo tail docs not rciicli to tlie houghs. It diflTers widely book 
Jso I’roii* the small miisk ox of the extreme northern parts 
>f the Americnrr continent, which has a rcscinblance, in the 
angular form of its horns, to the buffalo of the Cape, 
riie. i!H)ose-deer, which is found from the Rocky Moiin- 
■ains to the (iiilf of St. Lawrence,’ is now rare in the inha- 
bited ])arts of the Uiiited States. It is a gigantic animal, 
sonirlin;r>» tw,l\e feet high. The elk, and the red deer, 
o I w hicli is probably the reindeer, are also 

ic two species of bear, the one short-leg- 
ged, living Li... ly ini vegetables, the otlier called the rang- 
ing bear, which destroys calves, slicrp, pigs, and .sometimes 
children. The wolf is also found in all the States, and is 
very desiriictivc to cattle. 'Hie catamount, of the size of 
a large dog, and the .spotted tiger, five or six feet long, 
hoth voracious animals, are rare. The cougar, or Ame- 
rican panther, is more common. 

No mines of gold (a) or silver of any importance have yet Minerals, 
been discovered in the United States; but llic useful metals 
arc in general abundantly disirihuted. Some of the ores 
of iron arc found in almost every State; and mines of this 
Inctal are worked in New IJampsliire, Vei*morit, Rhode 
Island, New York, Connecticut, New’ Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, and North Carolina. The number of fur- 
naces, forges, and blooinerics in 1810, w as 530, and the 
value of the iron manufactured annually, w^as estimated at 
'twelve or fifteen millions of dollars. The United States 
arc supplied with copper chiefly from Mexico and other 
' foreign countries, but ’ires of this metal exist in most of 
t\ic Slates, and in the novtii-w’cst territory arc said to be in 
great abundance in situations of easy acce.ss. Lead is 
. chiefly procured from Missouri, wiicrc forty-five mines .are 
worked, and yield tlirec millions of pounds annually. Of 
coalthcrc U a large field twenty miles long by ten bi*oad, 
twelve miles from Ricliiuoiid, which has been long worked. 

• 

(u) mii.i.-., r.iiiii.l in AiMf.'s r:ri<*Iina, iiav** irci'istK' oxfirc-.i - 

int-Mrst J -• Am. K»' 
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ipK This Qseful mineral is also found at various places in.Ncv^ 
Ungland, New Jork, and Pennsylvania. But jlio most 
'abundant supply js on the west side of the Ailcghanics, 
wb^re a coal formation, one of the largest in tiie world, ex- 
tend^ with some interruption, from the western foot of tlic 
mountains across the Mississippi. Salt is cliieily obtained 
from tite sea, or iin|iorted in the eastern States; but brine 
springs (o) abound over the great valley of the Mississippi, 
from the Alleghanics to the Rocky Mountains, end in some 
situations on the western side of the valley, plai is or.ur 
of many miles in circuit, which are periodically covered 
with a thick crust of saP 

4 

(a) [Tbc brine spring?, at Salina, near the Erie Canal, in the state of Nev 
York, about 150 miles W. by N. of Albany, have hitherto been the most pro* 
ductive ill the United States. The quantity of salt manufactured at these 
eprings, amounted, in the year ending November 1824, to 820,862 bushels; and 
in the year ending November, 1825, to 736,622 bushel&MM. Ed. 


Warden’s Introduction, Morse !. 282. 
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AMERICA. 

.iie United States continued. — i'opography. and 
Statistics of the several States. 

Haying described \lie limits and extent of Federal Ame- 
rica generally, and completed our sketch of its physical 
geography, we have now to speak a little more iii detail of* 
the several States which compose the republic. 

The American Federation embraces at present (1824) 
twenty four distinct States, each ruled by its own govern- 
ment; tAree (a) territories, in which civil governments arc 
established without constitutions; and three other territo- 
ids yet unoccupied by a civilized population. A view of 
the extent, population, commerce, &c. of the whole will bo 
found in tbe tables subjoined to this article. 

If we attend to the distinctions which exist among these 
various states and territories, founded on tlieir physical 
circumstances, or the pursuits and character of the people, 
we may class them into four grand groups; first, Mew 
England, embracing the Six States east of the Hudson, 
which is the most thickly peopled, and the most commer- 
cial section of the Union. Second, the Middle States, in- 
cluding New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
and Maryland, in which the agricultural character is united 
with, ^and qualified by the commercial. Thirdly, the 
Southern States, including Virginia and dll the maritilnie 
country to tlio Mississippi, where the amount of commerce 
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(a) f Besides the Dintrift of Cohim&m.l-rAM. Go. 
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BOOK is comparatively small, where slaves arc numerous, and t1». 
husbandmen are generally planters. Fourth, thp^ Wcstcri 
' ~ States, in the basin of the Ohio, enjoying the Sest soil ant 
climate in the UnittMl States, where there are few slaves; 
and where the character of the people is almost purely 
agricultural. We shall begin with the first class. 

Maine. Maine embraces an area of 32,000 square miles. II 
contains much poor soil along the coast, and many barren 
mountains in the interior. The climate, thoiigli severe, hav- 
ing five months of frost and snow, is reinai kably heiiiiiiy. 
Wheat, rye, oats, and barley are cultivated, hut pasturage 
and the feeding of cattle arc leading objects of attention. 
The manufactures are cbicOy domestic, and were estimat- 
ed at 2,138,000 dollars in 1810. The inhabitants carry 
on commerce with much activity, and possess a greater 
amount of tonnage than the State of Pennsylvania. The 
chief exports are timber, and fish. Maine was a (a) depend- 
ency of Massachusetts till 1820, when it received a con- 
stitution as an Independent State, and became a member 
of tlic federal body. The population, which in 1790 
amounted only to 96,540, was found to be 298,335 in 
1820. Portland, its chief town, which has a fine ,harbour, 
contained at the last mentioned date 8581 inhabitants. 
The Governor, Senate, and House of Representatives, are all 
elected annually, by tlie male inhabitants of the ago of twen- 
ty-one and upwards. There are schools in almost every 
township, besides twenty-five academies in the more popu- 
lous places. The prevailing religious sects congre- 

gationalists and baptists. There are some methodists, epis- 
copalians, catholics, and universalists. The people arc mo- ' 
ral, active, industrious, and enterprising.^ 

H'^ra shire Hampshire lies between Maine, Vermont, and Mas- 

‘*raps ir gyj emiipjiceg y,| yf QggQ .^quarc miles. 

The surface in the interior rises into mountains, which arc 

(p) [Maine formcf’ an integral part of the State of Massochusetts till 1820 .] 

Am. 

This ami the fullowing statistic.nl sketches of the various States arc taken 
from Ml. Mclisli’s work, cd. 1822, Dr. Morse’s cd. 1819, and Mr. Warden’s 
book, printed in 1819, with the addition of a few facts token from iTCOiit Eni<- 
fish IruvrUfT^-. 
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dothcd with wood, except their highest summits. The book 
ground is in general very fertile ; the uplands afford rich M*** 
pastures, aiid the interval lands, along the rivera, heavy 
crops of iiay and wheat. In the natural state the varieties 
of soil arc distinguished by the growth of wood. Thus 
white oak and rhesnut indicate a soil that is hsird and stony, 
pitch pine one that i,s dry and sandy, white pine a soil light 
and dry, but deeper, spruce and hemlock a thin, cold soil, 
hg.ech and maple a warm, rich loamy soil. It is observed 
that Aviiiior. rye thrives licst on new land, and maize or bar- 
ley on old. The climate is severe but liealtliy : the ice lasts 
three months on the lakes and rivers, which are then 
crossed by. loaded waggons. The State has only cigliteon 
miles of sea-coast, in which is one excellent harbour, that 
of Portsmouth. It is chiefly an agricultural State, and has 
but little commerce. It has considerable manufactui’es of 
iron, cotton, and woollen, &c. the wliolc annual value of 
which ill 1810 was estimated at 8,135,02r dollars. It has 
one college, wliich is not very numerously attended, about 
twenty academies, and by law every town is obliged to have 
one or inorii common schools. The inhabitants, who 
amounted to 141,885 in irso, and to 344,161 in 1830, have 
tlie general character of the New-Englanders. They are 
tall and strong, industrious, well informed, and enterpris- 
ing, frugal, religious, and jealous of their rights. Ports- 
montli, the largest tovyn in the State, had 7S&T inhabitants 
'in 1820. The Governor, Senate, and Ilouse of Represen- 
tatives, are . all elected annually by the males of full age, 

' paying State taxes.* 

VermonPia situated between Lower Canada, New Hainp-. Vcrnioiit. 
sliire, and New York, and contains 10,200 square miles of sur- 
fjice. It is a beautiful picturesque country, entirely inland, 
abounding in mountains, wliirh are universally covered witii 
V)^oo(l,~\vith birch, beech, maple, ash, elm, and butternut, 
bn tiio cast side, and with evergreens on the west. The 
* crops also feel the influence of these diflerent exposures, for 
winter wheat, which is extensively cultivated on tlio cast 
side of the mountains, docs not thrive on the west. Mai/e, 
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barley, oats anti -flax, succeed every where, and the ]ia8turt*s 
arc excellent. The snow lies three months. nuiAber ' 
’of inhabitants was 85.539 in 1790, and 235,764 in 1820.. 
The value of its manufactures was estimated at 4,826,000 
dollars in 1810. 'I'hc State has two colleges, neither of 
whiHris niimemusly attended ; it has an academy generally 
in each county, and common schools ir all the towns. The 
‘Congregationalists anil baptists are the most numemus sects. 
'Vermont was attached to New Yni^(a) till 1791, when it 
was created an independent member of the Federal Union. 
Its legislature consists of a House of Representatives only, 
which, with the Governor, is elected annually, by all the re- 
£ddent males of full age. There is no Senate, hut there is a 
Council of Censors, elected once in seven years, whose busi- 
ness is to inqtiii-e whether the Legislature and Executive have 
done their duty, and whether the constitution has remained 
inviolate. 

The state next in order, as we proceed southwards, is Mu- 
sadtttsetta, which embraces 7800 miles of surface. This state 
is uneven and hilly generally, and mountainous near its 
western extremity. The soil in the soqthern parts is sandy ; 
in the rest of the state it is generally strong, and well adapt- 
ed either for grazing or grain. The agricuUnre is better 
conducted than that of any other state except Connecticut mid 
Pennsylvania. 7'he average produce, per acre, of the good 
lands, is estimated to be thirty bushels of maize or corn, 
thirty of barley, twenty of wheat, fifteen of rye, and two hun- 
dred of potatoes. The ox is more used than the horse in 
agriculture. The population was 378,787 in 1790, and had 
increased to 523,287 in 1820. Massachusetts is in fhet the 
most densely peopled, the richest, and perhaps the most high- 
ly civilized state in the Union. It has the principal share 

(a) [Vermont was annexed to the colony of New York, in 1764, by t^o King 
of England, but the inhabitants refused to concur in the measure. By a con 
vention, in 1777, Vermont was declared a free and independent state ; in ]79(^ 
the controversy was amicably adjusted, and New York relinquished her claim 
for the sum of 30,000 dollars ; and in 1701, Vermont was admitted into the 
r‘mon.'l— Am, Ed. 
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oi^the' AmerirsiTi fisiicrics, and a greater amount of coiKintePce 
a^dship^ ' any other state. 

, Boston tal of the state, is a large handsome cityf 

beautiriili^, .1 on a small peninsula in Massachusette 

Bay, being iiinded on all sides by the sea, etr^t 
where a long narrow neck connects it with the continent. 
The more aiK'ient jijrt of it Is not very regular, and has 
very miicli the a; ice of an old English town; but 

.the more recent sin e spacious and regular, and the 
buildings generally v(^‘\ handsome. The harbour is one 
of the most safe and coiniiioiiious in the United States, being 
secure from an enemy, and from every wind, and capable 
of containing Vwe iiiindred ships. Boston is the seat of a 
very extensive commerce, both foreign and domestic, con- 
ducted by a people who unite extraordinary enterprise with 
great industry and perseverance. The public buildings, 
the wharfs, the bridges, all indicate the taste and activity 
of the community ; and the vast capital vested in shipping, 
and the growing magnitude of the population, are proofs of 
its increasing wealth and prosperity. Boston may also he 
considered as the literary capital of the United States, Isia 
far as regards native publications, though the reprinting of 
Eurapean works is candied on to a greater extent in Phila- 
delphia. It has the honour, too. of being the cradle of the 
revolution, and of American indepeiiilencc. Boston con- 
tained 43,298 inhabitants in 1820. (a) There aio mfany 
other considerable towns, among which may be mentioned 
Salem, with 12,731 inhabitants, Newburyport 6852, CHlou- 
cester, 6384, ynd Charlestown 659U 

Massarhbdetts is extremely well supplied with seminaries 
for education, and the people are universally well informed. 
By law every town containing fifty families is bound to 
maintain a common Englisli school, and every town with 
lOO families must maintain a school for Greek and Latin. (6) 


(?) [Population of Boston, in 1825, 58,281*]— 'AM. Ed. 

(b) [This law was repealed in 1824, with regard to all towns containing less 
^han five thousand inhabitants : 8 » that it is now left to the option of such towns, 
to Buonort a school for Greek and I^atin or not. 7 — Am. Un. 
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There are two [three] colleges in tlio fetiiie — one of^viiicli. 
Harvard college, is the most richly endowed, and perhaps- 
'tho most efficient in the United States. Its pco'.crly is csti- 
mate(l at 600,000 (a) dollars, (jCI 32,00((.) a. id its library 
contains 25,000 volumes. The Coiigregatu iialists are three 
times more numerous in this State than any otlicr sect. 
The next in number arc the llaptists.. The religious aus- 
terity for which the Bostonians were t< rinerly distinguished, 
has been greatly softened down, gh it was not till I79t; 
that a theatre was opened in tlie t:.v. n. Throughout this 
State, and in other parts of New England, Unitarian doc- 
trines are said to be making rajiid progress. The govern- 
ment of Massachusetts is vested in a Senate and House of 
lleprcsentatives, chosen annually by all the male citizens of 
full age who pay taxes. 

. Hhode Island is the smallest State in the union, its area, 
which is 1360 square miles, not exceeding that of a mid- 
dling English county. The soil is of moderate fertility, 
but the climate is held to be one of the most salubrious in 
the United States. It has a greater proportion of manu- 
factures, in proportion to its population, than any other 
State, containing from 90 to 100 cotton mills, and a vast 
number of power looms. Its commerce is also considera- 
ble. The population of the State was 68,825 in 1790, and 
83,059 in 1820. At the latter date Providence, its chief 
town, contained 11,767 inhabitants, (b) This State, unlike 
the other members of the federal body, has no written 
constitution, being still governed by .the charter granted 
by Charles the Second, in virtue of which t^e people elect 
annually a Senate and House of Heprcsentakiy'os, \\ho ex- 

(a) [This statement is much too bigli. The property of Marvanl College or 
University, exclusive of the public edifices, library, and oilier literary and scici: • 
tific apparntii.«, produces annually about 20,000 dollar?, of wliicJi J4,00i. 
applicable to the support of instruett!!?, and occasiotiul expon.^ios:. .Sen 
<< Statement of the Income of Harvard College,” made to the Genumi V 
1824;-— also a « Repo'rl of a Comihilicc of the OvcrfcTOf.s” luriilo fo ilif.T. T’.oil 
ill 1829.]— Am. £p. 

(b) fPopulation in 1826, 15,323 .] — Am. Ei». 
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Hr i St ‘hi* legislative power, and a Governor who exercises book 
W ic execTitive. Mxx. 

The Stati of Connecticut lies between Rhode Island, 
Massaeliiisi its, and New York, and embraces an area of cut. 

4670 srjiiaiT in’les. The surface is undulating or hilly, 
the soil general!}, fertile. I he climate, like that of Rhode 
Island, is very salubrious. The agriculture of Connecti- 
rut is of a very impiVivcil kind ; and it abounds in manu- 
factures of cotton, woo !en, linen, leather, iron, tin, &c. It 
lias also a considerable, roasting trade, and is in all respects 
one of the most industrious thriving States in the Union. Its 
population has increased more slowly than that of any 
other State; being 237,946 in 1790, and 275,248 in 1820. 

But Conijiecticut and Massachusetts are the great niir- 
scries of men for the western regions; and they send a 
greater proportion of emigrants across the Alleghanies than 
any other section of the republic. New Haven, (a) the capi- 
tal had 7147 inhabitants in 1820. I'he people of this 
State are universally well educated, common schools being 
established in every town. Yale College, for the higher 
branches of education. Is one of the most flourishing and 
best conducted seminaries in North America. 

tATeto Forfc.— New York, which held only the fifth rank New Vork. 
among the States in i790, is now^ the 'most populous and 
powerful of the wlioie. It embraces an area of 46,200 
miles, which is one half larger than that of Ireland^ though 
it forms but the twentieth part of the surface of the gigan- 
tic republic east of the Mississippi. But if wo estimate 
its importance jfiy the intelligence of the people, their phy- 
sical, moral, ahd commercial activity, and the wonderful 
spirit of improvement they display, we shall find that this 
small community is entitled to take precedence of many 
scro.id rate European kingdoms, asid of the whole empire 
of MexiVo. 

he country displays every variety of surface, fixim the 
level ind undulating to the hilly and mountainous. The 

■■/) [iT'irlffri I-Inrtn «if joint wats Of (sovernmnit.l — ^Ajr. nv. 
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xxxx. south-east, poor and stony in the nor'" '•nst,''gcncra’ij'* 
rich, but sometimes marshy in the nor' and hilly, 

but well adapted for grazing in the s- it. The cli- ’ 

mate also is considerably diversified : .d in the north, 

towards the St. Lawrence; but milder i'l. south-east, a^*'^ 
in the country lying along the southe shores of Lake O 
tario. The State abounds, beyo* other, in beautil 

and picturesque sheets of water .kc Champlain, li 
miles long, and from half a mile i .3 miles broad, is chic 
ly in New York. It affords good navigation, and has 
considerable amount of shipping on it, including one ( 
two steam boats. Lake George, S5 miles long, and higl. 
er by 100 feet, is beautifully situated among jlofty moun 
tains. A series of long and narrow lakes, all extending 
in a south and north direction, and surrounded by emi- 
nences richly clotlicd in wood, adorn tlie fertile country 
south of Lake Ontario. The largest are, Oneida lake, 22 
miles long, Seneca 35 miles, Cayuga 36 miles, Canandai- 
gua 16 miles. Crooked lake £0 miles long, Skcneateles 14 
miles, Owasco 11 miles, and Oiiondago 9 miles. They arc 
almost all situated upon the courses of rivers, and are ge- 
nerally navigable. Wooden bridges strung enough to bear 
waggons are built over some of these lak^ The Ame- 
ricans are remarkably skilful in this sort of carpentry. 
One bridge,, which crosses the' Cayuga, is a mile in length, 
and cost 25,000 dollars. It is but twenty years since, 
settlements began to be formed in this rich district, and it 
already possesses a large and prosperous population. ** With 
Utica,” says Lieutenant Hall, speaking of tne country south 
of Lake Ontario, « commences that succession of Qourishing 
villages and settlements which renders this tract of country 
the astonishment of travellers. That so large a pu * 
the soil should, on an average period of less than 
years, be cleared, brought into cultivation, anq 
large population settled on it, is in itself sufficien 
prising, but this feeling is increased when we cons 
character of elegant o^lence with which it everv . 
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mill, oil the ove. Every village teems like a hive with 
:iivity i.nil enjoyment: the houses, taken generally, are on 
SI Varge scale, for (excepting the few primitive log huts still 
Surviving) lliei'*. is scarcely one below the appearance of an 
4»pulcnt L union raclcsman’s country box; nor is the style 
of buihling very u.^iike these, being generally of wood, paint- 
ed white, with greoii doors and 8hutter.s, and porches or 
verandas in front.”* In passing through tlie United States,” 
says anotheiyjbserver, vho went over the same tract, “the 
traveller is^particularly ^:itruck with the elegance and mag- 
nitude of the villages ; and often feels inclined to ask wdiere 
the labouring classes reside, as not a vestige of the meanness 
and penury that generally characterises their inhabitants is 
to be discovered. One would almost suppose Canandaigua 
and GenevS to have been built as places of summer resort for 
persons of fortune and fashion ; since so much taste^ elegance, 
comfort, and neatness are displayed in the design, appear- 
ance, and arrangement of the houses wdiich compose them.”}' 
New York, the principal town in the State, is the greatest 
commercial emporium in the new world, and is perhaps 
second only to London in the magnitude of its trade. It is 
finely situated at the south end of Manhattan island, at the 
head of a beautiful bay, nine miles long, and has an admira- 
ble harbour of unlimited extent, and capable of admitting 
vessels of any size close to the quays. The city extends 
about three mites along the harbour, and four miles along 
East River, and its progress has been so rapid that its po- 
pulation, which was only 33,131 in 1790, amounted to 123,706 
in 1820.(a) It is less regular in its plan than Philadelphia, 
but its situation's more picturesque and commanding. The 
houses are oi^ brick, and many of them, handsome. There are 
sixty [in ^.825, 100] places of worship, some of which areele* 
gant The city is adornedwith several other fine buildiu|p8, 
the most celebrated of which is the City Hall. 

Travel': III Canada and the United States In 1816 and 1817, by Francis Hall, 
p. 131. tHowison’s Sketches of Upper Canada, &c. 182l.p.2!M). 

(o) flrl 1825, it amounted to 167,059.]— Aai- En. 
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I'lif! UiHlson, now united with Lake Kric b' i. 

with Lake Cliamplain by another^ aflbrd 
vantages for inland trade far surpassing ‘Jic 

city in the United States except New 0 i ha"' 

tile foreign commodities used in the 1 .iro in 

ported here, and the export in 1830 jl63,00 

dollars, (£2,800,000,) of wliicli T iOStic pn 

duce. There were nine or ter A^spu rs publishc 

ill the city in 1822. 

According to returns made in ^ 21, 10,039i'^04 yards • 
cloth, of cotton, woollen, or linen, were made in the state tin 
year. There were, at the same period, 1 84 cotton and woollc 
manufactories, 172 trip hammers, and 4304 saw-mills. T1 
tonnage belonging to the state in 1821 was 244,338 ton 
The population in the interval between 1790 and 1820 i 
creased froiti 340,120 to 1,372,812, — a rate of increase n> 
paralleled in any other of the old States.(a) Among the pub- 
lic improvements in the State, it would be unpardonable not 
to mention the grand canal which connects Lake Erie with 
the Hudson. It commences in the (6) neighbourhood of Al- 
bany, follows the course of the Mohawk river, and thence 
proceeding in a line parallel to the southern shores of Lake 
Ontario, it joins Lake Erie at Buffalo. It is 362 miles long, 
40 feet wdde at top, 28 at bottom, and 4 deep, and hfm an ag- 
gregate rise and fall of 654 feet, which is effected by 81 
locks. It was begun in 1817, will be finished in 1824,(5) 
and cost about five millions of dollars. The canal is the pro- 
perty of the State, which advanced the funds for its execu- 
tion, and must be admitted to be a noble monument of tho 
opulence and public spirit of so small a comV|unity. 

It is impossible to praise in adequate term^^' 
ened zeal which this State has shown in pi 
tion. According to a report made to the 
March 1824, there were in the State, in it 


^o) [Population, in 1825, 1,G16,&48.'|-- Am. Kd. 
ifi) '^Tlie£jrie Canal commences at Albany ; and was coniplcU'd « 
tuiDB ef IS25 .]— Am. E9. 
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I coininon schools, at which were educated ^ooic 
.. j534 young persons, being 27,000 more than the whole 
.:uinbcr of chil.h'en between the ages of five and fifteen, and 
{finally exceedii g one-fourth of the entire population. In 
10 other country i \ tlic world, as the reporter observes, is 
:he proportion of p/rsons attending the schools nearly so 
arge. There are be.vides, 40 academies, and five colleges, 
vhich receive altogethe: about a million of dollars annually. 

’’he prevairVig religious, sects arc the Presbyterians, Bap- 
ists, Episobpalians, Methodists, Dutch Reformed, German 
!iUtherans, Quakers, &c. all of which support their own 
)reachers without receiving any assistance from the State. 

The constitution, as amended in 1821, vests the legislative 
low^er in Senate and House of Representatives, elected, 
he former for four years, the latter for one, by all the free 
itizens paying state taxes. This constitution is remarka- 
ble as containing (w’^e believe) tiic first concession of political 
iglits to the free blacks, (a) who are. here allowcd to vote at 
lections if they have been citizens three years, and possess 
. clear freehold of 250 dollars. 

Jersey Hqs between Pennsylvania and New York, New 
.nd occupies an area of 6900 square miles. The soil 
;enerally sandy and poor towards the coast, and hilly in 
ihe interior. It has very little commerce, but a considera- 
ble proportion of manufactures, particularly of iron, cotton, 
and leather. The State is rather deficient in common schools, 
but has a college at Princeton which enjoys a considerable 
repi'tPfion.(5) The population was 184,139 in 1790, and 
27 ' ^20.' The Presby terians are the most numerous 

d 

a. The name of Penn gave an early cele- 
rcpublic of Pennsylvania. This benevolent 
vho received his gi'ant from Charles the Second, 

(Htomrnt is by no means correct. JNo distinct^n is made bctiveen 
‘diid the whiles, with regard to the riglit of voting at elections, 

Litutions of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Nevv 
1 Pennsylvania.] — A m. Ed. 

.>erc is aho a r.olIp«rc at New Brunswick.'! — Ajji* Kn. 
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XiXXX. from England, united them into a political ty by'\ 
'contract or constitution, and founded Fliili’ .lia, \vhioi> 
became the capital of the State. For i'st time the 
peculiar principles of this sect avci- .ed practically 

operative in tlie concerns of gover* .irnislied tho 

philosophers of Europe with a fi: >or speculation. 

Penn and his followers, unlike nr .tie other colonists, 
'were guided by strict justice and . faith, ii^ their trans- 
actions with tho Indians. In ali iheir public proceedings 
there was seen that singular plainness of speech, and pa- 
triarchal simplicity which characterize the Quakers; pri- 
vate dilTei’cnces were adjusted by arbitrators instead of 
judges; and, under tho protection of the mother country, 
the Pennsylvanians were enabled to exhibit the remarkable 
spectacle of a political community subsi.sting without the 
smallest trace of military force ; for the Quakers acted 
rigidly on the principle of not rariying arms, and fora long 
number of years there was not even a militia in the State.^ 
As the numbers and business of the colonists increased, 
however, and as the adherents of other sects multiplied, 
this primitive simplicity gradually disappeared; but mo- 
dern travellers still observe traces of its existence, in . tho 
sobriety, decorum, and orderly habits of the Philadelphians, 
and in the general moderation of tlie Pennsylvanians in tho 
political affairs of tho federal body, though there has been 
no want of jealousies and bickerings among themselves. 
Of 500 congregations in tho State, in 1816, only 97, or about 
Qiie-iiftli, belonged to the Quakers. Thei^ were, at tho 
same period, 86 congregations of Presbyterians, 94 of Ger- 
man Calvinists, 74 of German Lutherans, 60 of Baptists, 
96 of Episcopalians, and a few of other sects. A rcordiug 
to Dr. Morse, about one half of the inhabitants aic of En- 
glish or New England origin, one-fourth German, one- '•ghth 
Irish, and the remainder Scots, Welch, Swedes, and Dui,"t- 

* The British Empire in •^mericaf con^rCiiunffthti TIistorv, &c. of t)ie Rritj.sii 
colonies. 2voI. 8vo, 1741. J. 29(5, 
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» Piiiludclphisi is situated at tlic narrowest part of tlic JiooK 

thmiis between the Delaware and Schujlkill rivers, five 
pules above the point of confluence, and 100 miles from 
the ocean. Its port is excellent, tlioiigb liable to the in- 
convenience of bei!!g shut for a few weeks annually by the 
ice. Large iiiei^ iiaiit ships can ascend to it by the Sclinyl- 
kill, and ships ol^he line by the Delaware. It is the most 
regularly built large. ^town in the United States. Its prin- 
ciirnl street • arc 100 lect wide, and tlie otliers not less than 
50: they are shaded with poplars, tolerably pa\ed, well 
lighted at iiiglit, and kept remarkably clean. The houses 
arc of brKrk, and generally of throe stories. There are 
many hand'ksomc buildings in this city, and two which arc 
much admired, the United States Bank, and the Pennsylva- 
nia Bank. Philadelphia is distinguished by a greater num- 
ber of philanthropic, literary, and useful institutions than 
any other city in the United States. Its population in 18£0 
was 114,410. 

The Philadelphia prison is a more interesting object to 
humanity than the most gorgeous palaces: it presents the son? 
practical application of principles which* worldly men have 
derided, and philosophy has upheld without daring to hope 
for their adoption. The exterior of * the building is simple, 
with rather the air of an liospital than a gaol. On entering 
the court,'* says an intelligent traveller, I found it full of 
stone-cutters, employed in sawing and preparing large blocks 
of stone and marble; smiths forges were at work on one side 
of it, and the whole court is surrounded by a gallery and 
double tier of work-shops, in which wci'e brush-makers, tai- 
lors, shoemakers, weavers, all at their several occupations, 
labouring not only to defray to the public the expenses of 
their c jnfinement, but to provide the means of their own 
honest subsistence for the future. I passed through tlia 
shops, and paused a moiuent in the gallery to look down on 
tf.o scene below : it had none of the usual features of a pri- 
son-house, neither the hardened profligacy which scoffs down 
its own sense of guilt, nor the hollow-eyed sorrow which 
wastes in a living death of unavailing expiation : there was 
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]LX;sx» working body of men, who, though separated hy Justice frou/. 
society, were not supposed to have lost the di* tiuctivc atlri- 
butes of human nature : they wei'c treated as rational heiiig.** 
operated upon by rational motives, and rejiaying this treat- 
ment by improved habits, by iiiduKlry, an 1 hy submission 
They had been profligate, they were sohe: and decent in be- 
haviour; they had been idle, they were, actively and iixefnily 
employed; they had disobeyed the laws, tliey subh' ' *‘m.- 

cd as they were with all kinds of utensils,) i 'ii- 

ment of a single turnkey, and the barrier of u* ' 

The miracle which worked all this was humanity,.;! .ut‘..;.>ing 
their self-love tlirough their reason. 1 envied A^nerica this 
system ; 1 felt a pang that niy own country had neither tiu 
glory to have invented, nor the cinnlalioii to have adopt- 
ed it.”* 

When the principles of the new system (a) of prison disci- 
pline were first rccoinineiided by Dr. Rush, in 1787, they were 
considered as the scheme of a humane lieart misled hy a wild 
and visionary imagination, such as it was impossible, from 
•the nature of man, ever to realize. The trial was made, how- 
ever, after much opposition, in 1790. The eventual success 
of the system has vanquished the prejudices of the great ma- 
jority of its enemies, and the prison of Philadelphia is be- 
come a model for those of thp other States, According to 
the regulations, the criminal, on coming into gaol, is bathed 
and clothed in the prison dress, and care is afterwards taken 
to make him keep his person clean. The prisoners sleep on 
the floor in a blanket, about thirty in one room, with a lamp 
alw’ays burning, so that the keeper has always a view o‘* the 
apartment. They take their meals with strict ivgni 
by the sound of a bell, and in silence. Their foo' 
of bread, beef, (in small quantity) molasses, pot' 
aqd rice. Spirits and beer arc never allowed lu 

* flail's Travels in Canadii and Ibc llnilutl States, p, ?.02. 

(a) (Tlie account Iferc given of the success of this “ sysifwii" is much loi- 
voiirabJe. Xhe expectations of the hciievolmil individuais hy whose induenev . 
was introduced, have not been realized. Sec the article Pcnifniliart/, intln- 
imvricnv. JCdiliun of thtJ^ew Kdinhuriih F.nriicloprtlift.]-^ \ ivi. 
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isoii walls. There is a 8ick-room» but froiTi the regularity isooK 
^ tlieir lives, disease is extremely rare. Work suitable to 
*. age and capacity of the convicts is assigned them, and an ' 
■ount opene«l with each. I'liey are charged with their 
rd anri clothes, the fine imposed by the State, and c^xpense 
prosecution, :uid arc credited for their work. At the 
iration of theiV time of servitude half the amount of the 
Ic if any, after deducting the charges, is paid to 
1 . the board is low, the labour constant, and the 
rs greater tluin among mechanics, they easily 
. lan their expenses. On several occasions the 
balanci: . .o a convict has amounted to more than 100 
dollars; iir one instance it was 150; and from 10 to 40 
dollars arc commonly paid. When, from the nature of the 
work at which the convict has been employed, or from liis 
weakness, his labour does not amount to more than the 
charges against him, he is furnished with money to bear 
his expenses home to his place of residence. The price of 
boarding is 16 cents (about 9d.) a day. Corporal punish* 
ment is prohibited on all occasions, the keepers carrying no 
weapon, not even a stick ; but reliance is placed for the 
correction of hardened criminals chiefly on the terrors of 
solitary conAnement. The cells for this purpose are six 
feet by eight, and nine feet high : light is admitted by a 
small window, placed above the rc'ach of the person con- 
fined, No conversation can take place but by vociferation, 
and as this would be heard, it would lead to a prolonga- 
tion of the time of punishment The prisoner is therefore 
abandoned to the gloomy severity of his own reflections. 

Ilis food consists of only half a pound of bread per day. • 

No natiiie has been found so stubborn as to bold out against 
this punishment, or to incur it a second time. Some vete- 
ran^ in vice have declared their preference of death by the 
gallows to a further continuance in that place of torment. 
Finally, as a security against abuses, visiting inspectors at- 
tei|(l the prison at least twice a-wreek, to examine into the 
whole of its economy, hear the grievances, and receive the 
petitions of the prisoners, lay monthly reports before the 
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? ***** ty of the system. As piinislimeiits are but necessary evibs/ ; . 
*and however judiciously conducted will not deliver societ}^ 
from crime, it is not to br expected that the best devise ji • 
plan should give universal satisfaction. Accordingly ot-' 
jectiuns have been raised to this system, «nnd its mildness 
lias been represented as a temptation to guilt. But the best 
informed persons in the United States are decidedly of 
opinion that it has ditniiiislied crime, while it has saved ex- 
pense to the State, and suffering to the criminal, r.iid in 
short, that it is recommended by sound policy as much as 
by humanity. 

Pennsylvania unites in a more equal degree than any of 
its associates, the agricultural and inanufaefuring with the 
commercial character. The methods of improving the 
breeds of cattle, the rotation of crops, the use of manures, 
and all the leading branches of husbandry, arc said to bo 
better understood in Pennsylvania than in any other part 
of the United States. Among its manufactures those of 
iron, established at Pittsburg, on the western side of the 
Allcghanics, are considerable in amount, and progressive- 
ly increasing, in consequence of local advantages of tho 
place, which is situated in the midst of abundant mines of 
iron and coal, and lias great facilities for the transporta- 
tion of its products by the Ohio. According to the amount 
of its exports, (in 1820 ,) Pennsylvania holds the third place 
among the States of the Union, New York occupyingthe first, 
and Massachusetts the second. I'he capital too, which is 
the residence of the most distinguished, artists, scientific 
• characters, and men of letters in the United States,, prints 
and circulates a greater number of books, journals, maps, 
and engravings, than any other city in America, Its me- 
dical institution enjoys a high reputation, and bids fair in 
a short time to rival tho best medical schools in Europe. 
Tho State is but tndifTercntly supplied w itli common sdiools, 
and the people, especially those of German and Swedish 
origin, are not so well educated as the New Englanders.' 
The legislative power is vested in a Senate and House of 
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p^tlcprescntativos, elected by the whole male population of book 
ago. The population of Pennsylvania in 1820 was 
%049,458. Area 43,950 square miles. 

y^Wlfat holds true of the state of manners in this State, Manners in 
fniay be apidicd to those of the middle States generally, 
and may be taken as descriptive of the best society in Ame- 
rica. In New York and Pennsylvania, tlie people gene- 
I'ally are perhaps less intelligent than in Massachusetts, 
b!!t at the same time less pertinacious and intolerant. 

Though persons in genteel circumstances abound in Phila- 
delphia, ^mcicty has not yet attained those graces and that 
rcfmemcrllj; which are to be found among the highest class- 
'ecMii^^i'jUrope. “ By society,” says a traveller already 
qiiotcc)>^^ I mean the art of combining social qualities so 
as to produce the highest degree of rational enjoyment: 
this supposes a common stock of ideas on subjects general- 
ly interesting, and a manner of giving them circulation, by 
wliicii the self-love of each may be at once roused and sa- 
tisfied. Public amusements, the arts, and such literary and 
philosophical topics, as require taste and sensibility, with- 
out a fatiguing depth of erudition, a morality rather grace- 
ful than austere, and a total absence of dogmatism on all 
subjects, constitute many of the materials fur such an inter- 
course. In Philadelphia public amusements are nothing ; 
the fine arts are little considered, because every man is suf- 
fieiently occupied with his own business. For the same rea- 
son, questions of mere speculation in literature or philosophy 
would be looked upon as a waste of time ; in morality every 
thing is precise ; in religion all is dogma. It may seem 
strange that a people so generally well informed as tho 
Americans, should be so little sensible to literary enjoy- 
nfients; not less curious is it, that the freest people upon 
es\rtli should be straiglit-laccd in morality, and dogmatical 
in religion. A moment’s consideration will solve this seem- 
ing inconsistency. The Americans read for improvement, 
sgid to make a practical application of their knowledge: 
they collect honey for the hive, not to lavish its sweet- 
ness in social intercourse ; hence the form is less consider 
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ed than the matter ; hut it is the form which is ])rincipally 
the subject of taste. Again piquancy in conversation sup ‘ 
'poses a certain persiflage, a latitude in opinion, which al- 
lows every thing to be said on rveiy subject, provided it i‘: 
said well. This kind of freedom, which appertains per- 
haps to a corruption of existing institutions, is singularly 
inapplicable to a country in . w'hicii all moral duties arc po- 
sitive; and whatever is positive admits neither of specula- 
tion nor discussion. The American, silent and reflecting, 
occupies himself very little with the cfiect of wlnit Ijc'says. 

Briller dans la societPf^* is to him an unmeaning phrase; 
his politeness is no rciflection of his feelings, butaiL artificial 
form he has borrowed to hide a vacuum; and what sh^oitM' 
have induced a sensible people to borrow' a trapping^o uii- 
suited to their character? the vanity, probably, to rival 
the nations of Europe in manners as well as In arts and 
power. Accomplish merits among females arc in the same 
predicament with politeness among the males; they arc cul- 
tivated upon a principle of vanity to imitate the ladies of 
Europe; butthey seldom enrich the understanding, or give ele- 
gance to the manners.^ I'his applies however to the wealthier 
classes. It should not be forgotten that the great body of 
the people are superior to those of any European country in 
everything relating cither to morals or conduct. Their 
situation denies them refinement ; but they never betray that 
clownish and downcast air which marks the degraded coflf- * 
dition of the peasantry of the old world. They are better 
informed, and more, active in their habits, as well as more 
independent in tbeir circumstances ; they have that reliance 
on themselves which gives to their manners the charm of 
being iincotistrained and natural, and that manliness of 
character and self I'espect which elevates them above mean 
practices and degrading vices. An American artisan or la- 
bourer does not feel that rank, office, or wealth, is necessary 
to entitle him to open his lips. He never forgets that he is 
a man, and that those around him arc nothing more. 


* TlaH’s Travels, paac 2^0. 
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Delaware is the (a) least populous State in the Unions and book 
he smallest in extent except Rhode Island. Its soil is but 
rinoderately fertile ; it has little shipping ; but its manufac- 
turcs.;|re considerable. Area 2060 square miles. Popula- * 

Aton 72,749 in 1820. 

In our progress southward, Maryland is the first State Maryland, 
in which slavery exists to any considerable extent, for in 
New York, New Jersey, and Delaware, the slaves are few 
in number, and constantly decreasing. It is here also that 
the system of husbandry peculiar to the southern States 
begins. Tlie staple of Maryland is tobacco, a plant to 
which the farmers of the States farther north are almost 
strangers, and which is here cultivated by the labour of 
sTavbSi^ The negroes work in sets; the seed is sown in 
beds of‘ fine mould, and transplanted in the beginning of 
May. The plants are set at the distance of three or four 
feet from each other, and are tilled and kept continually free 
from weeds. When as many leaves have shot out as the 
soil will nourish to advantage, the top of the plant is broken 
off to prevent its growing higher. It is carefully kept clear 
of worms, and the suckers which put up between the leaves, 
are taken off at proper times, till the plant arrives at per- 
fection, which is in August. When the leaves turn of a 
brownish colour, and begin to be spotted, tlie plant is cut 
down, and hung up to dry, after having sw’eated in heaps 
over night. When it can be handled without crumbling, 
the leaves arc stripped from the stalk, tied in bundles, and 
packed for exportation in hogsheads containing 800 or 900 
pounds. No- suckers or ground leaves arc allowed to be 
merchantable. About 6000 plants yield 1000 pounds of 
tobacco. 

Maryland, considering its extent and population, ranks 
high as a commercial State. Its commercial capital, Bal- 
timore, has had a more rapid growth than any town in 
the tUnited States, or perhaps in the world. In 1750 it 


*(a) [By tbe last census, that of 1820, the population oHJelaware exceeded 
nf UUnois. and also that. Missouri.] — Am. Ep. 
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xmnk consisted of half a dozen of houses built round the head of 
'*'*** * the bay; in 1790 its population was 13,503. and in 182G&'' 
"" ' €2.738. It has an excellent harbour, and a greater anioun\ 

of shipping than any port in the United States, except New 
York and Bosum. Its merc'hants are distinguisiied by hc/>-, 
pitality, polished manners, an extraordinary spirit of enter-' 
prise, and a strong attarhnient to republican principles. 
Maryland was first settled by a colony of Catholics in 1634, 
who had the credit of establishing a full religious toleration 
at an early period. It still contains a gi'eater number of 
persons of this denomination than all the other States put 
together. ' Annapolis, the seat of the government, contains 
S260 inhabitants. The population of the State in 1820 was 
407,359, including 107,398 slaves. Area 10,800 
miles. 

Virginia. Virginia^ the first in order, and the most powerful and 
populous of the southern States, includes a surface larger 
than that of England, and greatly diversifird in soil and 
climate. The eastern coast is poor and sandy, and rather 
unhealthy ; the valleys between the ridges of the Allegha- 
uies are fertile' and salubrious, and inhabited by an uncom- 
monly tall and vigorous rare of men. West of the moun- 
tains the climate is temperate and agreeable. The upper 
country raises excellent wheat ; tobacco is extensively cul- 
tivated between tidewater and the mountains ; and rice, with 
some cotton, grows near the coast. The first civilized settle- 
ment made in the United States, was on James River, in this ' 
State, in 1607. The adventurers, who increased from year to 
year, were reduced, in consequence of the scarcity of female^ 
to import wives by order, as they imported merchandize. 
It is recorded that ninety girls, “ young and uncorrup^l^* 
came to the Virginia market in 1620, and sixty in 1631, aQ: 
of whom found a ready sale. The price of each, at 
was 100 j^unds of tobacco, but afterwards rose to 150;* 
What the prime cost was in England is not stated. 

The illustrious!^ Washington, the brightest model of a 
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'iot ill ancient or modern times, was a native of Yirgi- book 
which boasts of giving four Presidents to the United ^****» 
;rs out of five w'ho have held office since the present ' 
itH'ijtion was established. Washington was bom in 
!, appointed Commander in Chief in 1775, elected Pre- 
skiient in 1789 ; he retired from that office in 1797, and died 
. in 1799. 

Virginia is but indifferently supplied with the means of 
education; but in 1811 the legislature set apart a sum, 
which has'been increased by subsequent grants to a million 
of dollars, for founding schools, academies, and a nni- 
vcrsity. If the latter is established on the large and com- 
pneliensive plan projected, it will be one of the most perfect 
institii^ons of the kind, (a) Virginia is deficient in churches, 
but religion is making prograss. The most considerable 
sects are the Baptists and Methodists. The Prrabyterians, 
Episcopalians, and Friends, are next in numbers. The Vir- 
ginians are firm republicans, polite, frank, hospitable, gene- 
rous, and high-spirited ; but they are accused of pride^ indo- 
lence, irascibility, and other bad qualities, nourished by the 
existence of slavery. Estimating by the amount of its ex- 
jiorts, in 1820, Virginia holds only the eighth rank among 
the commercial States. The exports consist chiefly of tobac- 
co, flour, Indian corn, pork, lumber, coals. Its manufactures 
are chiefly domestic, except those of iron, lead, and small 
arms, which are on a considerable scale. Richmond, the 
diief town, is beautifully situated at the falls of James River, 
and contained 12,067 inhabitants in 1820. The (wpalation 
of the State in 1790 was 747,610, and in 1820, 1,065,366, 
the latter number including 425,153 slaves. Araa 64,000 , 
square miles. 

Between Maryland and Virginia lies the Federal District Pede»l 
of C^nfbia, comprehending a space of fen miles square^ DUtrict. 
which forms the seat of the federal government, and is placed 
undei^ its exclusive authority. Nearly in Jhe centre of this 
district, on an angle formed by the Potomac and another 

(a) [The University of Virginia was organised in March, 1825, and by the 
^eproiaher folJowinjs; it had admitted llfi students,!— Am. F!n. 
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BOOK stream, is tlie city of Wasliington, tlic nominal capital of t[i 
USX. United States. It is laid out on a regular plan, with a refcv- 
ence to the inequalities of the gi*oiind, so that the public cdi 
fices* and the large squares and areas, generally occjipy siteJ 
which command extensive prfis|)ects. Ships of burden can 
come up to the town ; and by the Potomac and Shenandoah 
the city communicates with an extensive and fertile back 
country . Notwithstanding tiiese advantages, the slow growth 
of Washington has disappointed the Americans much. The 
population of the Federal City in 183-0 was only 13,347, and 
that of the District, including Georgetown and Alexandria, 
33,039, of whom 6,377 were slaves, and 4,048 free persons 
of colour. The Capitol is not yet completed, but is allowed 
to be a very fine building. It contains chambers the 
Senate and House of Representatives, apartments for the 
Supreme Court of the United States, the national library, &c. 
The President’s house is a handsome building, furnished at 
the public expense, and especially appropriated for the resi- 
dence of the Chief Magistrate. 

North Carolina resembles Virginia in climate, soil, and 

Carolina, character of its population. The alluvial tract along tho 
coast is low', sandy and barren, abounding in swamps, which 
produce cedars. The coast is covered by a line ofsand banks, 
which render access to the bays and rivers extremely diffi- 
cult, and are the cause of numerous shipwrecks. The potato 
is indigenous in this State, and is supposed to have been con- 
veyed from hence to Ireland in 1587 or 1588.* The North 
Carolinians are mostly planters, and live from half a mile 
to three or four miles from each other on their plantations. 

. In the upper country they arc farmers. There is no general 
provision for the support of schools in this State, but educa- 
tion, as well as morals and religion, lias been makiiig pro-. 
gresB since the late war. The legislative power is vested in 
a Senate elected by the landholders, and a house of Com- 
mons elected by ell that pay taxes. The Methodists, ^Bap- 
tists, and Presbyterians, are the predominant sects. This 
State has few manufactures except of the domestic kind ; and 
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i|s commct'ce is chiefly with the other States. Population in book 
1 ^90, .393,751, and in 1820, 638,829. Araa 43,300 square ***»• 
liiitlos. 

SrnUh Carolvm ^exhibits the character peculiar to tiio South 
slave States, perhaps in a higher degree than any other*'*™**”*' 
^ section of the Union. The planters are the roost opulent 
of their claas, and it is only in this State that the slaves ex- 
ceed the free inhabitants in number. To the distance of 
one hundred miles from the sea, the country is low, flat, 
8 aj|d!l> 1 '‘i M» j^unhealthy^. The rivers here are bordered with 
marshes, in which are produced large crops of rice.. Above 
this, and reaching to the foot of the mountains, is « fertile 
epuntry, beautifully diversified with hill and dale, and 
richly wooded. In addition to many of the fruits of the 
northern States, South Carolina produces- oranges, lime% 
lemons, figs, and pomegranates. The low country is uni- 
versally occupied by planters, who cultivate the ground 
by slaves ; in the upper country the population consjwts 
chiefly of farmers, who work with their own hands. ' Cot- 
ton, the great staple of the State, is of thr^ varieties. 

The bkuik seed cotton is grown on the sea islands, and in 
the low country : it produces a fine white fleece, of a silky 
appearance, very strong, and of a long good staple. Gfreen 
seed, or upland cotton, chiefly cultivated in the middle and 
upper country, produces a white fleece, good, but of 
shorter staple, and inferior to the other. It adheres So 
closely to the seed, that, till the invention of the cotton.^ 
gin,' by Mr. Whitney, it was not worth cleaning. That 
invention has been of incalculable benefit to the southern 
Stah^ The Mmkeen cotton, raised chiefly in the middle 
and np^ country for family use, retains the Nankeen co- 
Ipw as long as it is worn. The cultivation of rice is ne- 
cedsariiy/ limited to lands that admit of irrigatiioiH— to 
swamji^ bn bays, creeks, and .rivers overflowed by the tide, 
and to* inland swamps with reservoirs^ of water. Inlaiid 
plantations yield from 600 to 1500 pounils of clean rice 
per ‘acre; tide plantations from 1200 to 1500, and tborbest 
as high as 2400 per acre. Bice is sown in tiib tide lands 
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about iJotli Maroli, and in the inland swamps about the sa- 
cond week of April. The land is previously turned up with 
: ■ the plough or boe« aiid then drilled by the same instrumdht 
into trenches. In these the rice is sown from ope to two 
bushels per aero. The tide planters then flow the fields 
with water, keeping it on from two to four days. This, 
kills the worm and starts the grain, which appears five or 
six days afterwards. It is commonly hoed tliree times du- 
ring its growth, and in the second hoeing the grass is pick- 
ed up by the hand from the trenches, and the PircrtsSlpsp* 
overflowed from ten to twenty days. As the water is gra- 
dually drawn off, the plants branch, and on the number oty 
branches depends the size of the crop, each branch pi;oduc- 
ing one oar of . from 100 to 300 grains. Three months af- 
ter sowing it begins to joint, blossom, and form the ear. It 
is then overOowed till harvest, which commences in the end 
of August near the sea, and in September is general through 
the State. The rice grounds, thus alternately wet and dry, 
infect the air with noxious exhalations, and spread bilious 
and intermitting fevers among the negroes who labour them, 
and the white settlers who live in their vicinity. A single 
plantation has often rendered a considerable town unhealthy. 
Rice was introduced into Carolina from Madagascar only 
in 1693. 

The Carolinians, says Dr. Ramsay, combine the love of 
liberty^ hospitality, charity, and a sense of honour, with 


dissipation, indolence, and a disposition to contract debts. 
Huntihg and dancing arc favourite diversions, and mindc 
is cultivated with much diligence and success. The jdant- 
• ers. Who form tlie leading class, and have large incomes, 
live at their ease, are high minded, and possess much of 
that dignity of character which belongs to our inde^ndent 
.country' gentlemen. The farmers, who have few or no 
slayiO, are active, industrious, and more mmple in their man- 
iniirih The women are generally well educated, and many of 
them possess refined manners, and cultivated minds. Their 
itiiMriil' vivacity is tempered by sweetness of disposition and 


discretion. tThey are aSbetionate wives, daughters, and mo- 



Uiers; they enjoy prosperity without ostentation, and^;1^' 
aoverstty with patience and dignity. ** Indolence, igpo- 
rifhce, and dissipation/' in the opinionofMr.Hall, “are lead- ' 
ing trait:§s.in the character of the planters of the southein 
States.” The manners of the lower classes are depraved 
and brutal ; those of the upper, corrupted by power, are fre- 
quently arrogant and assuming. Unused to restraint or 
Contr^iction of any kind, they are necessarily quarrelsome ; 
arid-J^I&eir, quarrels the native ferocity - of their hearts 
■jttfiiiRS liulJ*. ’Doblftng' is not only in general vogue and 
ashion, but is pi^tised with circumstances of peculiar 
dndictivcncss. “ It is usual when two persons have agreed 
o fight, for each to go out rcgulai'ly and 'practisO at a 
nark, in the presence of their friends, dnrihg tbe interval 
vhich precedes their meeting: one of the parties'; therefore 
:ommonIy falls.” It may be added, that the roads, bridges, 
nns, and public cooveyanccs, are wors^ in the southern 
han in the northern states ; agriculture and the meebanie 
.rts ara in a more backward state ; education and -knowledge 
re less generally diffused, and the press is mneh less .ac- 
ive ; there is less inland trade, and less shipping in pfo- 
ortion to the population ; less, in short, of intellectual ac- 
ivity, and of the spirit of enterprise and improvement. ' ’ 
The exports of South Carolina exceed those of any one 
f the southern States, except Louisiana, which is properly 
.he outlet of the whole western country. Cotton and rice 
are the leading articles, after which may be classed timber, 
pitch, tar, turpentine, beet^ pork, indigo, and tobacco. 
ChiqilBston, the principal town, contained 24,780 inhabitants 
in 182P; it is the most considerable port for trade between 
B^inore and Now Orleans. The po^lation of South Ca- . 
c^iina in . 1790 was 240 , 073 , including 107,094 slaves. ;In 
18 ^ it wiri 502 , 741 , including 258,475 slaves; so tbat ihe 
iiumter Of the latter has increased faster than that of the 
freemen. Araa 30,080 square miles. . ■ 

As thero is a great uniformity both in the physicqlv.^f^r- 
cum’stances of the southern States, and the chara^tw of 
<he population,’ it will not be necessary to speak of 
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Georgia. 


Alabama. 


Mississippi. 


Louisiaiia. 


others much- in detail. Georgia, like the State last div 
scribed, consists of two tracts of land, an alluvial plain tb- 
' wards the poajst, covered with sands, intermixed with 
swamps; and a rolling upland eoiintry of good soil to- 
wards tlie mountains. The produce and exports are simi- 
lar to those of South Carolina, and it has few manufac- 
tures, except of the doiiiestic kind. The first settlement 
in tills State was farmed in 1733 by colonists from Britain, 
who were sent out with a grant of money by Parliament. 
The population of Georgia in 179&, Was* 8S«Ma,''WRd, in 
1820, it had increased to 340,989, of whom 149,636 were , 
slaves, (a) Area 58,200 square miles. / 

Alabama was raised to the rank of a State only in 18ip. 
In soil, ctinat^ and productions, it resembles South Ca- 
rolina and Georgia; but it should be mentioned that, in the 
latter. Stdte, as well as in Alabama, the sugar cane is now 
cultivated to some extent. Cotton is the staple. The State 
has wi^ly made provision, in laying out the public lands, for 
the support of schools. Population in 1820, (b) 127,901, of 
whom 4li859 were slaves. Area 50,800 square miles. 

, JUtsstssippt was received into the Union, as an independent 
State, in 1817. The- soil, produce, and climate, arc similar 
to (hose of the preceding States. Cotton is the staple, and 
sugar Is cultivated to some extent. The population was 
75,448 in 1820, exclusive of Indians, of whom there are a 
great number in the State. Area 43,350 square miles. 

Louitiana was the name originally given to the vast . 
country west of the river Mississippi ; but it is now 
stricted to a district at the mouth of this river, extending 
from the Mexican pulf to' the thirty-third parallel, and 
which was erected into a. State in 1811. The southern 
seCttion of this State includes the Delta of the Mississippi. 
Thu^%mntry about the mouths of the river '.fyr th:t(ty 

:(a) [Populati^^ of Georgia, in 1824, 392,899, of whom 170,618 were people 
of colour.] — A m. Ed‘ 

, census of Alabama in 1820, as given above, was imperfect. ' It was 

following year, and the amount of the population was raised to 
14*1,317 ; and in 1824^ the population was 197.000.1 — Am. Kp. 
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fl^ilcs is one continued swamp, destitute of trees, and co- book 
ve^d witli a species of coarse reed four or live' feet liigir. 
Nothing can be more dreary than the prosjuset from a* 
ship’s inastv while passing the iinroense waste. 'I'he Mis* 
sissippi flow’s upon 'a raised ridge or platform, its two 
banks forming long mounds which arc elevated many feet 
aboie the general level of the country. Its waters arc low- 
est in October, and during the height of the inundation 
in June, th ey flo w over tlie lower parts of the banks, aitd 
Ttrf^r~t^^e^djacent*^’untry. From lat. 32* to 31®, the 
breadth of the overflown lands is about twenty miles; 
l^rom 31° to 30°, it is about forty miles. Below .30 the 
ttaters often cover the whole country. The whole extent 
of lands over ^hich' the inundation reaches dh the Missis* 
sippi and Red Itivcr, is estimated at 10,890 sqiiald ihil^ j 
but within this surface there are many tracts 
never covered. The best lands consist of the fmmediate 
banks of the river wliich are from a mile to’ a mile add" 
a half broad, and are seldom or never’ overflowed, Tbe^ '* 
are extremely rich, and sell by the front acre, the dej^th 
of each tract being forty, and sometimes eighty acres; but' 
only the twenty acres nearest the river are dry enough to 
be susceptible of cultivation. To protect this ground from 
inundation, a levee, oi* artificial embankment of earth, from 
five feet to thirty in heiglit is raised upon the natural bank 
of the river, at the distance of thirty dr forty ydrds back 
from the usual margin of the water. Each proprietor is 
boiind to keep up the levee in front of his own land, and 
on Sdffle plantations one*sixth of the .annual lulhpur is em- 
ploye'!' in repairing these works. The water Sometimes ' 
bi'. sts these artificial barriers, and riishes out with a noise 
like the roaring of a cataract, boiling pnd foaming and 
tearing every thing before it. When, a breach of this 
kind is made, which is called a crevasse, the inhabitants, 
for miles above and below abandon every employment, and 
hasten to the spot, where every exertion is made, nigl|t:^d 
day, to re-establish the levee; but more frequently nd^e|^ 
strqptive clement is suffered to take its course. The con- 
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sequences are, that the flood overthrows the buildings, anlt 
‘ sweeps away the crop^ and often the sqH, leaving the aiyp- 
face strewed with numerous logs and trees, which must be 
deetroyed before the land can be again cultivated. 

. The staple productions of Louisiaita are cotton, sugar, 
and ricor The cotton plantations arb the most extensive, 
but those of sugar are rapidly increasing in the southern 
parts of the State. There is a vast extent of lands adapt- 
*d to the cultivation of rice. The ipanofa^ tiirea nf the. 
State are extremely inconsiderable. Its commerceTs gi^acr,- 
and, is daily augmenting. The inhabitants are a mixed , 
race, composed ,of French, Spaniards, Americans, Cana< 

. Opi'in Africans, and their descendants. The 
plants ityd in A splendid luxurious style : the farmers 
e^joy a:i^ugli abundance^ are bravo and hospitable, but un- 
j^lished* The majority of the inhabitants are Roman Ca* 
thellcs, and, till 1812, there was no Protestant church in the 
State< D'anciiig, gambling, and' theatrical amusements 
'#eim cbnitton after the morning mass on Sundays. Lau- 
da^e effisrts have of late been made to increase the means 
iof education, which have hitherto been deplorably neglect- 
ed. Of the French inhabitants not one in ten can read. 
New Orleans, the chief town, is situated on the left bank 
of the Mississippi, 105 miles from its mouth by the course 
of the river. The jPrehch language is used here to a con- 
siderable extent, but the English now predominates. Of 
five newspapers, three arc printed in English, and two in 
both languages. In the legislature, which consists of twb 
Houses, ehiited by all the male population of full agCf 
' French and English parties were pretty equally ba^ 
in 1818, the former having the majority in the " 
RejMnmntatives, and the latter in the Senate, 
leaflit had about 10,000 inhabitants in 1800, and : 
ifti'h. It Is very unhealthy during four months of the year, 
but enjoys an excellent situation for trade, being the natural 
enj^hi)^ for the whole basin of the Mississippi, the largest 
ttehest valley in the world. The introduction of steam 
hdais, of which there were 74 on the Mississippi in 1 828, 
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has greatly facilitated its communication with Ohio« )Uli- 
nois, Kentucky, and Missouri, whence it receives vast quan- 
tiltes of raw produce and lumber. The exports of the Sti^ 
in 1820 c.r'nuntrd to 7,382,000 dollars. The population in 
the same year \va^ 153,407, of whom 69,064 were slaves. 

Area 48,000 square r.iiles. 

Tennessee is one of the most pleasant, healthful, and heau- Tennessee, 
lul States in' the Union. It is free of the barren, sandy 
tracts, an d grea t swamps so common in' the States of the 
teofflS^'^aflir %jdys a ‘ richer soil and better climate than 
those of the north. Its surface is- partly undulating, and 
partly mountainous. The 'blighting north-easterly winds are 
sever felt here, and tiiose of the north-west very rarely. 
Vegetation commences about six weeks ^lier. than in New 
Bampshire, and continues six weeks later. The State is 
watered by two noble rivers, the Cumberland and the^^en- 
(lessee, which are scarcely ever frozen, imd aflbrd a grmtt 
isxtent of boat navigation. Cotton, tobacco, wheat, berop^ 
and maize, are the leading articles of raw -produce, ilte 
manufactures are chiefly domestic, except those of iroit'and 
nitre. Numerous vestiges of ancient dwellings, towns, smd 
'ortifications, with mounds, barrows, utensils, and images, 
are found in this State, wherever the soil is of prime qua- 
lity, and well situated for water. The venerable forests 
which now flourish over tho spots where these relics are 
found, demonstrate that the people to whom they owe their 
origin, had evacuated the country at least five hundred, and 
iiiore probably a thousand years ago. The population of 
Toiinesseo in 1790 was 35,691, and in ISSOit was 422,813, 
of whom 72,157 were slaves. Area 41,300 square miles. . 

jCenhuky is similar in soil and dimate to Tennessee Kantuckr. 
'.'ut is rather less mountainous, and has perhaps a greater 
proportion of fertile, arable land. Tfaih Ohio forms its 
northern boundary, and afiurds it ah easy eommunicatten 
with the sea. The. greatest natural disadvantage of this / 

State is the failuro of most of the streams during the jpte* 
iner. Kentucky was first explored about 1750, ahni^ 
first 8ettleme,nt wan made in 1773. Its chief agriciiUhral 
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BMK proilnctions ave vrbeat, tobacco, Indian corn, licmp, ryt, 
and, to a small extent, cotton. Vineyards have lief - found 
- " ; tosncceed. Since the Jate war its ma. in- 
creased greatly. Tlie people, who ci ants 

from every State in the Union, and ale ^ of 

Europe', are brave, frank, and hospit ^ are said 

to be too much addicted to drinking ^ambling, and to 
show a ferocious and revengeful spirit in their quarrels. 
Qfhe state of education is rather backward, and that of i-eli- 
gion not much better. The most mimmiis deholninaflorn^ 
are the Baptists, Presbyterians, and Methodists. The /* 
Kentuckians, possessing a sanguibe, speculative spirit, were, 
deeply infested with, t|ie pa^ioir for banking, which spread 
like an.; epidemic frenzy through the United States some 
y«ara aj^ ^No less than fifty-four banks wei’e incorporated 
bertyi^^h 19.07' and 1819, in a district containing only half a 
million , of inhaU These establishments, after inun- 
dating the $tate with fictitious paper currency, became 
nearly altiusolrenti and produced incalculable disti-ess and 
confbsion.ih the "country.* 

; . Tliere are many ruins of ancient works spread over this 
State, which prove that at some distant period it was thickly 
inhabited ^ a warlike people, superior to the existing 
Indians in arts and knowledge, who bad either migrated 
to the south or beep destroyed. One of these works con- 
sists of an ancient fortification near the banks of the Obio) 
embracing fourteen acres, and extremely well preserved.. 
The wails in some places are from eiglit to sixteen feet liigli 
thirty feet wide at bottom, and on the top broad enough ^ 

. a loaded waggon to pass. Two parallel walls of the t 
dimensions, and 280 yards long, project westward fre 
angle, and form a covered way communicating with 
let. Other tyro covered w’ays of the same kind commun. 

W^b streams on the other sides. . The construction of me 
fort shows that it must have been built by men accustomed 
to laj^nr, possessing considerable science in the business of 

* Spp Flinfs T.ert<*rs from Amerirn, No. IG. 
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^>i*tiiications, and who probably had iron tools. As flie book 
ground is now covered with the second or tliird growth •'* ‘ **B ^ 
woe*', it is plain that the work roust belong to a pretty 
an>'irnt pc:" reater quantity of the remains .of the 

inamiiiutli . disenvered in Bigbone valley in this 

state, than in / c i* part of North America. The popula- 
tion of Kentucky in 1700 was 73,677, and in ISitO it was 
564,317, including 126,732 slaves. Area 39,000 square 
, miles. .. 

About me fourth of the state of Ohio declines to the Ohio, 
northern lakes ; the other three fourths to -the Ohio. The 
|Surface of the former is generally flat, and frequently 
marshy; that of the latter is rolling and uneven, ahd bean- 
tifuHy diversified with , round topped hiiliK coveird with a 
fertile soil, which bears a rich growth oif wood; / The Cbuh- 
tiy is at the same time waterad by many fine streBihs tthifi- 
gabie for boats ; it is blessed with an excellent/cUinate ; and 
as slavery dues not exert its demoralising influence hei^ 
upon society, the state presents greater advantages to agri« . 
cultural settlers than any other in the western territories.. 

It has accordingly advanced with remarkable rapidity, and 
already outstrips Kentucky in population, though it was not 
settled so early by twelve or fifteen years. The average 
produce of fanning land in tliis state, and in the basin of 
the Ohio generally, is forty bushels of maize per acre, twen- 
ty-two of wheat, twenty-six of rye, thirty -five of oat^ thir- 
ty of barley, and twelve to fifteen hundred weight of tobac- 
co.* The latter is cultivated only to a limited extent in 
Oh’ for domestic use. The southeast parts of this state 
r in unlimited supply of pit coal, which will facili- * 
e growth of manuhictures. Those hitlirrto establish- 
chiefly domestic. Prairiet, or large tracts of ground 
1 .. . . dy destitute of wood, abound here, and in all the 
counti;y west of the Alleghanies. In the northern parts of 
this state, and of Indiana and Illinois, they occupy three- 

* James’s Account of an Expedition from PUtsbuTt; to the Rocky Mowh^tlis, 

•' ol. tii. p. 199, 
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fbnrths of tUe surface. The Ohio and its lar.^'or tributarids 
are navigable for boats all the jear, except from the begjn- 

'ning of December to the middle of February, when the-pas' 

sage is obstructed by ice. During the height cf the swell 
firom March to Juno, large vessels ascend as far as Marietta 
and. even Pittsburg. Many mounds, embankments, and 
other monuments of an ancient population are found in thif 
state as well as Kentucky; bu^ like the others, they are 
merely of earth, and not a single colum n. , o r Jjrick, or hewn 
atone, has been discovered. Cincinnati, situated at th^ 
south-east angle of this state, is the largest town west of 
the AUeghanies; it contained 9642 inhabitanto in 1820. (a). 
In this static and in Indiana and Illinois, one section in each 
town^lS or one thirty-sixth part of the whole lands is set 
a]^a^ f<^ the encouragement of education. The inhabitants 
ain generf^y an industrious, moral, and orderly people, 
with much 'intelUgence and enterprise. The prevailing re- 
ligions sects aM Prediytenans, Methodists, and Baptists. 

-The leji^idntive imwer is vested in a senate chosen biennial- 
ly, and a house of representatives chosen annually by all 
the males of tUn age. The population in 1790 was estimat- 
ed at no more than 3000, and in 1820 it amounted to 581,- 
434. Ares' 38,500 square miles. Ohio was admitted into 
the Union in 1803. 

Indiana. JhuUana resembles Ohio SO closely in climate, soil, situ- 
ation, and the character of its inhabitants, as to render any 
detailed description unnecessary. It was admitted into the 
Union as an independent State in 1816. Its population in 
1800 was 5641, and.in 1820, 147,178. Area 36,250 square 


IlHnoiSe 


miles. 

Ulinais , — ^For tfae same reason we shall speak of niinuin 
very c^jncisely. The land of this state is similar in quali • 
ty to that of the two precedingp except that its surface is 
generally moife level, and less abundantly wooded. At 
Cabokia and Kaskaskiasp and at Vincennes, in Indiana, set- 
tlements were formed about 150 years ago by some French- 


(a) f Population in 1823, 11,417 .] — Am. Et». 
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who intermarried with the Indians, and were foand book 
Ht the same level of^ barbarism, when the Amrai* 

lir progress westward, broke in npon their iso- 

. Both Indiana and Illinois are excellent com 
, and tlie 'mineral kingdom yields lead, iron, coal, 

.!( in considei^eble abundance. Illinois was created 
. .iidopcndent State in 1818. The population in 18S0 was 
55,21 1. (a) Area 59,000 square miles. 

• The State of JIRg^ri lies on both sides of the river of Miasoaxi. 
'^e same name, and on the west side of the Mississippi. 

Its surface is uneven or hilly in the northern parts, and in 
the south it embraces a portion of the Ozark mountains. 

'It contains Still less wood than Illinois, but has a'fertilesoil 
generally, and 'a climate equally temperate. In the south- 
east part of the state, there is a district 100 miles'; Icing by 
40 broad, containing most productive mines .of lend, of 
which forty-five are actually worked, and yield annually 
three millions of pounds of lead of excellent qoaliQr. Thin 
state, which has unhappily legalised the eustenca of slav)(|>. 
ry, was admitted into the Union in 182i. < Its populatioB 
in 1820 was 66,586, including 10,222 8laves.(h) Area 
60,300 square miles. 

To this short account of the twenty-four Stetes which 
compose the federal body,_and send members to' the national 
legislature, we shall add a few words respecting those dis- 
tricts, called Territories, which are of two. kinds, lire fine Tenitoiiea 
kind includes those tracts of country over which the United 
States claim the riglit of soveraignty, though inhabited only 
by Indians. Of these there are three^ the Mrth-Wlest Ter- 
ritory, Aftssoun Territory, (distinct from the State of Mis- * 
souii,) 'and the Western Territory op the Pacific Ocean. 

The other kind includes districts in which civilized settle- 
mehte have commenced, but the InhabHants not having 
reaChpd the number of 40,000, . iwhich entitles them to fordi* 
a constitution for themselves, and to send members to Cfin- 


{(/) [Population in 1825, 72,817 .] — Am. E». 

[Ponulntinn nf Missnuvi in 1824, 80.877, inr.lndinjv 18,830 Maves.]-— AM[«£ p. 

I • 
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BOOK gress^ tli^y aw goveriiecl by a provisional lop?sIatiirc, upon 
whose proceedings the. Governor* appointed by the Preside, nt 
' of the United States, lia.s a negative. They have also the 
privilege of sending a delegate to Congre.ss* who has Mic 
right of speaking* hut not of voting. ' Except in the last 
meiitioned ciiTuiiist inre* these provi.^innal governments an 
formed very nearly upon the model of the old charters grant- 
ed by Britain to the American colonies. There arc three 
territories of this description. Florida, Miclugan, and 
Arkansas. 

Florida. Florida was ceded by Spain to the United States in 
1821, and was a valuable acquisition, as it perfects their 
southern frontier, and removes a hostile power from a po- ' 
sitiori which exposed them to attack. Tlie country is low 
and sandy, and interspersed with swamps, but it contains 
some good soil* and abounds in live oak, a species of wood 
highly valu# :for . ship building. A limestone ridge, ele-> 
rated not more than 200 or 300 feet above the sea, divides 
the rivers that flow eastward from those that Sow westward, 
UrS this is said to be the highest ground in tlic peninsula, 
though it Is 1 50 V miles broad. The most considerable places 
are, St. Augustine on the cast coast, which had 3000 inhabi- 
tants, and Pensacola on the west, which had 2000, both 
cliieSy of Spanish origin. The latter is the best port in the 
Mexican Gulf. The population of Florida was estimated in 
1320 at 10,000, exclushc of Itidians, of whom there are 
severail tribes. Ai*ea 57,750 square miles. 

Uchigau. MuAigan forms a jieninsula, Nurrounded on three sides by 
lakes Eric, St. Clair, Huron, and Michigan. The climate 
^is similar to that of Upper Canada, and though tempered 
by the proximity of a great body of water, is severe. The 
winter lasts from the middle of November to the middle of 
March. ^ The principal productions arc wheat, maize, oats, - 
buckwheat, barley and potatoes. Its surface is gener«»lly 
level, but not defisient in fertility. It seems however tb pre- 
sent few attractions to settlers ; for the number of inhahi- 
tanfs; was 4762 in 1810, bad only inci'eased to 889S 

in 1820. Area 38,750 square miles. 

AtVAnsafi. Jirkamos lies on the west aide of the Mississippi, betwcAm 
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4i0uisiana an^l Missouri. Its eastern part is flatf and con- book 
ytains tlic greai swamp wliich receives tlic surplus waters of Mxx. 

Mi«7sis.sippi : tiu? western part is uneven, but very bai*e * 

; the middle is occupied by tlie broad and low chain 
MoniitaiiiSy and is said to be bealtliful and 
. This territory contained 14,273 inhabitants in 
whom 1617 were slaves. Area 121|000 square 

riie JVhrtA West Territory is situated between Lakes Su- Northwest 
* periory Michigan, and the Mississippi. It has a rigorous 
climate, a soil not unfertile, but thinly wooded, and is 
said to contain mines' of copper, lead, and iron, it has a 
rVfcw white inhabitants, at one or two points, w ho are sub- 
ject to the governiiient of Michigan. Ai^a 144,000 square 
miles. 

The Missouri Territory comprehends the vast region si- Missouri 
tuated on both sides of that ri^er, between the State of Mis- 
souri and the Rocky Mountains. Of this territory the part 
between the Missouii and Mississippi is a rolling country* 
including some low hills, it is chequered by stripes of 
woodland, wliich divide it into parterres, but excepting the 
grounds contiguous to the two rivers, niiieteen-tweiitieths 
of the surface are destitute of timber. I'be waters of the 
Missouri arc more loaded with soil than those of the Mis- 
sissippi, and hence the bottom lands of the former are rich- 
er than those of the latter. The bottoms of the Missouri 
are clothed in a deep and hea\y growth of timber and 
under-brush, to the distance of 350 miles from its mouth. 

As we ascend beyond this, the prairies increase, until at 
length the wood disappears, except at some few spots. The^ 
banks of the Mississippi, above the junction, are still less 
wooded, than those of the Missouri, and the climate, to- 
w'ards the sources of both rivers, is extremely vigorous. 

IndoecI, after wo pass the meridian 6f 96% vegetation be- 
comes less abundant and vigorous, and the sterility in- 
creases as we advance westward. Tho*hills which form 
the outskirts of the Ozark mountains subside into .'On un- 
dulating surface of great extent, with nothing to limit tbc 
Of vary tho prospeyt, but here and there a hill, a 
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jnorease in number, and diminisb in size, aj’ wc ajipruacb, 
the Hocky Mountains, and exhibit a very remarkable srp- 
pearance. They rise six or eight hundred feet above ^’ic 
common level. Their sides consist sometimes of g.,(itlc 
acclivities, but often of rugged and .perpendicular cliffs 
which forbid all access to tbeir summits. They are com 
posed of secondary sandstone, alternating with breccia a- 
puddingstone. The surface between these elevations is 
sometimes covered with water-worn pebbles, and gravel 
formed of the debris of granite, gneiss, and quartz rocks | 
but more generally we see a wide waste of .sand, with 
patches of vef^table mould, continually diminishing in ' 
number, till the Rocky Mountains rise to our view towering 
abruptly from the plains, mingling their snow-clad sum- 
mits witii the clouds, and exposing at their feet a frightful 
wilderness of rocks, stones, and sand, scarcely chequered 
by a single trace of vegetation. In this desert solitude 
•the Platte, SUmsiis, and other rivers, often spread out to a 
breadth of one >or two miles, and in summer lose their 
waters almost entirely. Though tracts of good land do 
Occur, they are rare ; and the scarcity of Wood and water 
form obstacles to settling,, which even American persever- 
ance will warcely surmount. With some few exceptions, 
the tract of country ^tending 400 miles eastward from the 
Rocky Mountains, may he pronounced unfit for- cultiva-. 
tion, and, of course, uninhabitable by a people depending 
on agriculture for subsistence.** It should bo observed, 
however, that the numerous streams which traverse this 
, district, give it a character quite distinct from that of the 
African deserts. At certain seasons of the year, these 
streams are navigable for boats almost to their sources ; at 
other .times,, the vegetation which exists along their ba^ks 
supplies the means of sustenance to animals.-; and a\ all 
lames water maj^be found in some of them sufficient ^*'ol■ 
the wants of travellers. These deserts, therefore, though 
scarcely, habitable themselves, arc not such formidable bay 
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;omn crcial intercourse between people situated on book 
osite tides as those of Africa and Asia.* iBax. 

ocky Mountains rise abruptly on the eastern sidey 
ain which is supposed to be elevated about dOOO mountaiM. 
. the sea. They consist of ridges and peaks, the 
' which are covered with perpetual snow, and rise 
to 8000 feet above their base, or from 7000 to 
t above the sea. They are rugged and broken, 

. ...lOugh generally rather barren, they exliibit a scatter- 
*ing growth of scrabby pines, oak, cedar, and furze, and 
inclose some fertile valleys. 

The Western Territory includes the country watered by Wesum 
^the Columbia and its numerous branches. ' The tract along 
the Rocky Mountoins is a high level plain, in all parts veiy 
fertile, and in many covered with a growth of long-leaved 
pine. The rest of the country is nearly of the same descrip- 
tion ; but the soil, in the district nearest the coast, is subject 
to excessive rains. The climate, however, is remarkably 
mild, and the natural timber is fine. A fallen fir-tree in the 
Columbia valley was found by Lewis and Clarke to be 318 
feet in length, though its diameter was only three feet. The 
Columbia is navigable for sloops as high as the tide water 
reaches, 183 miles. At the mouth of the river the United 
States have established a colony,(a) which ^1 probably 
soon be connected with the settlements on the Missouri by 
a line of military posts. The Indian tribes, which are nu- 
merous in the Western Territory, have been supposed to in- 
clude a population of 80,000 souls.f 

* James’s Expedition, 111. 223—236. 
t Morse, I. p. 675. 

(a) [The establishment of ./7d/oria, a few miles above the mouth oi the Cohrn- 
\ (formerly called the Oregon) was formed not by the Government of the 
' States, but by individuals. There is now [Jan. 1826] a proposition be> 
ingress for establishing a settlement in the country and a territorial Go* 
nt^ to be called the Territory of Or^on.]— .\ m. Ep. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

United States continued. — The Aborigines. — Minners and 
Character of the various Tribes. 


BOOK leave fhe confines of civilization, and proceed to 

xzxxi. survey tliose..tribes of Indians who roam over the vast region 
— — from the Alieghanics to tlie Pacific . Ocean, in a state of 
savage independence, and who are evidently destined, at no 
distant day, to be supplanted by the continued encroachments 
of tlie whites, and probably to disap])ear entirely from a 
continent of which, three centuries ago, they held undisputed 
possession from sea to sea. The works of Major Pike, and 
of Lewis and Clarke, and of various other travellers, will 
he our authorities. Taking tlie former for our guide in the 
first place, we shall describe briefly the Indians of the Up- 
per Mississippi. 

The powerful nation of the Sionx is the terror of all the 
savage hordes, from the river Corbeau to the moutii of 
the Missouri. It is divided into several tribes. Thd Mi- 
noa JiTanfong, or People of the Lake,” who occupy he 
country from the Prairie de Cbiens to the Prairie Fra;i- 
Ate subdivided into four parties, obeying four difici 
ont : chiefs. Of all the Sioux, they are the bravest an.l 





Saint .Peter* 
from the river 
erratic b|M el 
in the 
•but pai‘t|jr,! 
along the W# 
Chien to the 



..ley alone make use of canoes* They - 
..<111 the trunks of trees ; but though tbejjil^* 

•ire. and raise a small quantity of ’ ' 

d ttSy which grow sjwntaiieously over ali ' thn 
. of the continent*' ciiiefly- supply them with 
^iiey a^ generally provided with fire-arms. The 
^lVasi)etongs, or People of Leaves,” wander in the coun- 
try^ between the Prairie des,;;^ Francis and the river 
The' Sassitongs hunt along the' Mississippi 
St. Peter to the river De Ch^beau* The 
the Fanelongs maintains its nidi^ndcnce 
lustween Red River and: Missouri, 

;^^e Teton(^ ,;who .^a^ dispf^d 
the latter ‘liver,: froth the i)it: 
iti^ ofthe Mahas 'hhd Minhtare8*' '! Tbe 
bison .supplies these tribes with food, jclotbes,^ piaees of 
residence^i and saddles and bridles tQ.;,<|beir -^ihu^ .of 
wjlicb they possess vast numbers* Tbe siihhllf band Of the 
Wa$ehpeeanUa%onti towi^ the source voi; the idyer 
Moinesi • 'y;- ■■ ,,J, 

The Sipux are the most warlike of all the independent , 
esin the* territories of the United States^ ' War is their 
They> hlidejstand the art of forming entrenchr 
nients of earth capable of protecting thei^ wjh^^ltnd child- 
ren from arrows and musket bailey w^en exp^^jtfkto duix 
ger firom tlie sudden incursiohs of aW eneh^* Merchants. 
•nq*rtrhVet safely among th^savages, if they avoid ofihnd$ 
them in matters that timeh their rude ideas of hopi^ilr 
the other handr uo traveller loses'^gir esteem by 
vengeance. for an injury he has .from 6iip;:(^' 
r tribe. The articles they 8ell0^to^the Americans arc 
skins of the tiger, deO'r, eiau, castor, otter^ marten;, the 
is, black, ahd gray fox, the musk and smail^'^atrA 
A* 'gutlqi^ prnoiinciatioii, their prominent .cheek bonca/j;:; 

Vtheir' Rfatures generally, their mannerc an.d*,traditioniV^" 
irmed by the.tCstimCny of the iieighbonriiig tribet^.a^ 
cate that th^/^ve emigrated from tim north- we^t 
>i» y. • 14 ■ 






of (^e continent* Thej^ liKiite in liicroglyphics like tli8» 

inhabit ihe country on the west 
sditfti of Lake Superior* anil towards the sources of j'iie 
rieers Cbippeway* St. Croix. Rouge* Mississippi* and Do 
Cwbbinr. They are divided like|: tiM Sioux into several 
bands with distinct names. The ChippeWays and Sioux 
(uil’i'ied on a. ferocious contest with one another for two ge- 
nerations, till they were reconciled by Pike in 1%05. The 
Clii|ipewaySijbaveffiore gentleness and docility i^.CharaeW 
than the Sioux* but more coolneUs and resola^^-ka . battik 
The SinUx are impetuous in their, Mlt^^Sf ’t^i^ippeiWays 
di^nd theipselves wi^ skill and a^ 

c^ihd natural stren^h of their coiinb^^^idh is interseet- 
eu by a nutltitude lip lakes^ rivers* and iin^issable marahes. 
Tbe latter have* boidd^ the advantage of being n R previd* 
tni> with dte-an^ .w the Sioux are^kfined on- 
ly with can do little ; execution in tbe waei|p|. 

Cb|^dWuj^.'aie iDsotUden^ly addicted to the nee of 
Ub^ng liquors* a vice in which |bey are encouraged by tbe 
neichants, in iwder to obtain their furs ob morov advanta- 
geous torms. ' Among this tribe also* hkreglyphics cut Iku; 
woUd supply the place of Written language* 

: Tea velfeiU' describe with delight the fine, features of lhe - 
^ARftomenfii^-^ Their pb|Udognomy expresses at once gen- 
tteness and independence. They have a clearer complex- 
la* than the other indigenoue il^^s ; large expressive eyes* 

' jli^ teeth } they are Well foivi^d and of middle stature* have 
Ji^h iiiieliigencet idid a patriarchal simplicity of manners, 
^^ley Awell in »il^Nl^dbs- huts* formed With red mal^ like 
those of the IllinuCi. They repo[||e ppon the skinU of bears 
. idiji^her animals killed in tfi^ iXbase. . They drink the 
of the maple. . Though few in nufflbeiFp* they are 
fi^iffeted by all their neighbours* especially t^jiieoX^and 
Ghippeways. The whites . consider them as -Mends'iand 
JlDtittora. They live chiefly on/ the Menomri ic. 


Pike’s ’I vavelff^ 
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%ind at Grcon^Bay in lake MicM{^n» but bant as far Ji the BtNljii.. 
Mississippi. They speak a particnlar language* 

'^ittts have never learned* but they alt understai^i^e ‘ 
Algonquin. ' 

I'iiir fFinebagoe^ vim dwell on the rivers Wisconsin and 
Bunard, speak tiw ^me language with the Ottos of the 
river PiattOy an^ aecording to their own traditions, are the 
descendanto of a nation who fle4''froni Mexico to escape the 
a|ii^ssiott the Spaniards. For 150 years they have lived 
iiii^ 0 r.tbe |iiw1^tien«f the ‘Siouxs whom the^ jfofass to iw- 

The MenardSf hunt firom the river beaiv 

ing their.hain^M;i^^itolmippU ‘ They li^^ in closeiidli- 
an^ with #^'S||ipiyiihd devote thenm^ved to the euKu^ 
grain, bean^ nieliih^ Wt above all,nialse, of vtoidi thiey ato 
aUe^ to selksome boiidred bushels annually. The dbdto oth 
tabtodied iqios the Missisdpfd above St. ri^ a smsfi 

qiihntitj^'i^ maiae, beans, and metons.- T^'^posu^ closed 
allied with the Sacks, buHtod ^'todlized aad '^leto topraVe^ 
cnHivato a little grain, and idtto their bunting ei^cardoiui 
mren beyond the Missouri. ' 

B 'hough the destruction of. game in toe civilized parto at 
United States tois induced the Indians gradually to re> 
tire farther back into the wilderness, there t^w-:iiidll seme 
small parties of them that live among tbs wbilliii^:‘Of toese. 
we shiaS speak very briefiy. ' . f 

A small remnant of the^tj^ebraied Oneiddklive iieair Bii 
lake of that name in the Stato of New York, wherevto^ 
have embraced Cfaristiantty* and ato|^V tito indnstii^ 
habits of American citizens. A parto^e 

Tuscartofliii redde near ^wistown^ tinid'toave asanmed 'the 
character of lutners. .jihe iSmeoae/and; Cton^dpiit^ 
on the Ni^a^ and at the head waters of the Allejto*d^ 
rive>’. f^or to the late war (1814) the whole liuarimr ^ 
perjons benn|^ng to the Six Naltonib encerfw pewerfiili ivik 
c-s' jmated- . at 838tk. a '^ hoot 150 of the ^inirragaivi^''0r 
ride at Uhartostim, In Rhode Mlaiad* Avhere 
school, whidi Ur supported by toe MObU^bnaiT 
■ 14 • 
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BOOK Boston. The Virginia Indian, once so numerous, are now- 
reduced to thirty or forty individuals of the Notaways, and' 
‘about as many of the Patnunkoys, who reside in the eastern 
parts of the state. • / 

Xhemost cnnsi(lci*able Indian nations inhabiting the 
cast of the Mississippi, reside in tiio country south o. ...v 
Ohio. The Creeks, or Muskogees, including tho Seminoles, 
odfcupy districts in Georgia and Alabama. Their nninber 
in 1814 was estimated at 20,000, of whom £000 were warri- 
ors. A part of them have made some progress in agricid- 
tiirc and tho mechanic arts. They have cultiyated fields, 
gardens, inclosurcs, flocks of cattle, and difibi^imt kinds of 
domestic manufactures. 

Tile Choctaivs, who inhabit the country between the 
Yazoo and Tombigbee rivers, boasted some years since of 
404 1 warriors in forty-three villages, but are npw reduced 
to less than one-half of this number. The scarcity of game, 
and tho example, of the whites, has induced them to adopt 
agricultural habits. They have herds of swine 'and horn- 
ed cattle, and manufacture their own clothing. The Chick’- 
asaws, including about 1000 ivarriors, live in the neigh- 
bonrliood of the Choctaws, and like them, cultivate cornj.^ 
cotton, potatoes, and beet root, ' and have herds of cattle, >• 
sheep, and swine. Some of the best inns on the public road ' 
are kept by persons of this nation, and their zeal for im- 
provement has led them to establish a school at their own 
expense. 

. The Cherokees, inhabiting the country about the mutnal 
boundaries of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, are Jler- 
«haps farther advanced in civilization than any other of the 
Indian tribes. They inhabit the northern parts of Geor?' 
and Alabama, and the 'southern borders of Tcnn 
Tho'itribo consisted in ISpIO of 12,400 persons, int 
583 slaves, and what is still more surprising, 341 
. persons, of wIioiq one-third had Indian wives. The < 
kees haye made considerable progress in husbandr 
doioestic manufactures. They raise , cattle for the m^ 
yrhich.^Hltiply prodigiously in their fertile country 
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1810 they liad 19,500 head ot cattle, 6100 horses, 19,600 book 
liogs, lOSr sheep, aboat 600 ]ilonghs,30 waggons, I600]spin- *■****• 
'T'mig wheels, 46r looms, 13 grist mills, 3 saw millsj 3 salt-' 

])etrc works, 1 powder iqill, 49 smiths. Like tiie w'liites, 
they commit the heavier labours of ngricnUin'c to ilu>ii' negro 
slaves. Mon, women, and children, arc addicted to tlic use 
of tiie bath, and arc remarkably clean and neat in their {ler- 
sons. A young Cherokee woman refused an American siiitoi' 

.oh the ground that he was not clean in his appearance. The 
practice of ablution, though formerly a religious rite, is now 
valued roei^ly for its salutary effects on the body. A Mis- 
sionary school; was planted among this people in 1 804, at 
which some hundreds of young Chcrokees hate recei ved the. 
rudiments of eduction. Tlic Catatoia tribe, who live hear 
the Chcrokees, mustered 1500 warriors when the whites first 
settled in their nclghliourhood, but have now only 60. In 
Louisiana are the Houmas, Opelousas, Mahapas, Tunicas, 
Candialas, Alabamas, Apalaches, Pacamas, Pascagoulas, and 
otiicr tribes, who were formbisly numerous, but ore now' reduc- 
ed to a feeble remnant, some of them not mustering more 
than a dozen of warriors, and few of them liaving'morc 
;than 100. 

; lOf the Indians who live in the country watered by the 
Missouri, the Usages arc one of the most powerful nations. 

They live chiefly near the Osage River, and when Pike vi- 
sited them, had 1252 warriors, and a total population of 
4019. Tlicy have made some progress in agriculture ; they 
cultivate maize, beans, and pumpkins, and have a fine race 
of horses and mules. The Kansas, who live on the river of 
the same name, have 465 warriors' accoi^ihg to Pike, and * 
raise corn, beans, and pumpkins. The O/loes on tlic Platte 
river, arc reduced to 60 warriors ; and of the .Vtssourts, who 
once counted their warriors by thousands, only a rcntiiant of 
Ihirty families exist. The Mahas, 800 in numher, who live 
on ..lie ll^laha creek, lost tw'o-tliirds of their, population by the 
inr.il' l-pox in 1802. The Pflwnees, or Panis, divided-into 
tribes, include 1993 warriors, and 622.1 souls. ' |I|||^cr 
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B^K u]>» live the Mcarai, 3000 in number; the Mdndans 3000 ; 
*^''^** the tljliiBttarees 2000 ; and the' ffuehatsas 3560, who have their 
roaidence neafr the springs of the Yellowstone river, at fh»* 
IRochy mountains. Farther up are the Snake Indians, in 
number 8200; the Chiens 1250; the Towaa'lAOOi the’ Airies 
and j^atoas 3000 ; the Utalis and 'Tetdros 7000 ; the Mme- 
kas and Apechea 1 5,000 ; the Kdninavieacht'Caatahamaa, and 
Katahaa 6500; and the A/oc^eet Indiana 5000. Most of 
these tribes wander between the sources of tlie Missouri and 
.its brahcbesy and the frontiers of Mexico. They live Chiefly 
by huntiug, and are pahially supplied with firo^atms; but 
many of them raise maize, beans, and mcddnst pumpkins, 
,and some tobacco. The tribes situated' heai^ the Missouri 
carry on a considerable trade with tim V^tcs, exclianging 
their peltries and skins for cloth, iron articles, [)owder, and 
fi|%*arms. 

Panom, There is a great diveraity of language among these nu- 

broamntl. inerous tribes, and they are farther distinguished by their 
habits, manners, 8hper8tition% and their implacable ran- 
cour and hostility against each other. In one respect, how- 
ever, there is a general resemblance ; like the Arabs, they 
wander from place to place over extensive tracts of counti^, 
which they claim by traditionary title or conquest. Some'' 
few of them have huts or permanent lodges ; but tlteso they 
often abandon to bunt the buflTalo, the flesh of which affords 
them nourishment, as the skin does clothing. This rude 
and ' independent mode of life has so many attraction!^ 
that it is with difiicnlty renounced by those who have ex- 
perienced the advantages of civilization. The complexion 
' of all the IndianS'is of a copper colour, but lighter in sohid 
than in others. In' general, their hnir and eyes are black* 
The warriors are well proportioned, strong, and active, 
and ha.ve an air of dignity in their looks and gestures. 
Many of their young females have fine eyes, teeth, ^nd 
flair, and regular features, with an agreeable expres' 
but owing to their wandering and iaborions life, the g 
O^. tflp body >8 checked before the usual period of m- 
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Uenco they are generally of low stature, and ungraceful book 
in form, with high check bones, projecting eyes, .ar^..flat 
oliAsoms. In the mountainous districts, however, the Women ‘ 
are less emaciated, of a lighter complexion, and more in- 
.teresting. Several of the nations live almost naked; but 
of those who are clothed, the principal articles of dress are 
tbrae. A buflTalo robe is attached to the shoulders, and 
hangs down loosely; a piece of skin, in the form of an 
apron, covers the waist or middle; and a sort of rudely 
formed boots, called mocassins, ai'e worn on' the legs. The 
women.yirear a cloak like that of the men, and under it a 
petticoat, or robe of the- shin of the 'elk or antelope fasten- 
ed to the waist by a girdle, and reaching to tlic knees. 

The tribes, hf^aver, who trade with the whites, .qften 
substitute coverings of woollen cloth, linen, or blankets, 
for skins, or wear them under their skin robes in cold 
weather. The chiefs fasten feathers to their beads,, and 
distinguish themselves, esprially on days ,of state and 
ceremony, by showy vestments, and by .vai^iduB rude 
ornaments. Blue beads are worn on tlie neck, legs, and 
arms, and are biglily valued by both sexes. They paint 

. * their faces red and black, which tliey consider liighly or- 
ntunental. They paint themselves also when they go to 
war; but the method tlicy make use of on fb|s occasion 
differs from that which they employ merely fbr decoration. 

, Some tribes bore their noses, and wear in them pendants 
of different 8011:3 ; and others slit their ears, and load ihe 
rim with brass wire, which' drags it down almost to the 
shoulder. 

‘ The cabins of the Indians, though rudely constructeii, Hou«s. 

• iare warm and comfortable. Those of the Sioux, of a cir- 
' cular fonn, apd thirty or forty feet in diameter, are con- 
structed of forked pieces of timber, six foil in lengtl^ 
plhced in the ground, at small distances from each other, 
in a* vertical position, supported by others in a slanting 
diction. Four taller beams placed in ‘the middle, iprvc 
ss a support to the poles or rafters, which are coye^, witli 
“'willow branches, interwoven with grass, and oviap)(^ witii 
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grass or clay. The door, or entrance, is lour feet- wide, 
before which tliorc is a sort of ])ortico. A hole in the 
^ ' middle of th;e; roof serves for the escape of smoke, and tlir 
admission of light. The beds and seats are formed of the 
skins of different ^animals. A platform raised three feet 
from the floor, and covered with the hairy skin of a bear, 
is reserved for the reception of guests. In other cases, 

. the lodge is formed by a few poles meeting in the figure 
of a roof, atui covered with rush mats or buffalo hides. 
It is taken asunder when they shift their residence, and 
carried by dogs to their new abode. The village, con- 
sisting of a number of* such huts irregularly disposed, 
is enclosed by a palisade of wood ; .biit the Ricaras and 
sehie otlier tribes formerly protected tliwr pillages by a wall 
four feet high. 

It may be remarked, that tlie Indians to the eastward of 
ti^e Mississippi seldom make esc of horses in travelling, 
hunting, or in war; while those to the westward- of that 
river, employ thorn on all these occasions. This difference 
of custom is owing chiefly to the* different state of the 
country, which, on the w^estern side, consists of extensive 
open plains, w^iilc the eastern is broken, hilly, and covered * 
with forests. * 

AH the different nations arc under the government of a 
chief and council, who are generally elected to office on 
account of their military talents, wisdom, and experience, 
though much art and dissimulation is sometimes employed 
to gain suffrages. These appoint municipal affairs who 
take charge of the peace of the villages. Their authpritj, 
Jiowcvei*, is but limited; for as every Indian has a higli; 
opinion of his own consequence, and- is extremely tenacioua ' 
of his liberty, he instantly rejects with scorin^every injunc- 
tion that has the appearance of a command. 

The object of govcriinieiit among them is rather foi'cign 
than domestic, for their attention seems more to be em- 
ployed, in preserving such a union among the members 
of as will enable them to watch tlic motions of 

theliTve^jiemies, and to act against thorn with concert and 
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vigour, than to maintain interior, order by any public re- Booii? 
gulations. If a scheme that appears to be of service to 
ttfe community is proposed by the chief, every one is at li- 
berty to choose vvhotber he >vili assist in carrying it on ; 
for tlfey have no compulsory laws that lay them under any 
restrictions. If violence is committed, or blood is sli^» 
the right of revenging these misdemeanors is left to the 
family of the injured : the chiefs assume neither the power 
of inflicting nor of moderating the pijnishment. In their 
councils every affair of consequence is debated ; and no 
enterprise of the least moment undertaken, unless it meets 
with the general approbation of the chiefs. They com- 
monly assemble ^ a hut or tent appropriated to this pur- 
pose, and being^seat^ in a circle on the ground, the eldest 
chief rises and makes a speech; when he has concluded^ 
another gets up; and thus they all speak,^ if necessary, by 
turns. On this occasion their hiiiguage is .nervous, and 
their manner of expression emphatical. Their style is 
adorned with images, comparisons, and strong metaphors, 
and is equal in allegories to that of any of the eastern na- 
tions. In all their set speeches they express themselves 
yrith much vehemence, but in common discourse according 
; to ipur usual method of speech. The young men are suffered 
to he present at the councils, though they are not allowed 
to make a speech till they are ‘regularly admitted; they, 
however, listen with great attention, and to show that they 
both understand and approve of the resolutions taken by the 
assembled chiefs, they frequently cxclakn, « That is rigbV^ 

" That is good.”* ■ . 

' ..The women are condemned to all tlm drudgery of do- Women 
ihWic life, and the labour of cultivating maize and esni- 
Icht roots devolves upon *ihem. They prepare and ta‘n the 
skins of animals for clothing ; join in the chase, and on 
theihshoulders carry their children, with largo pieces ojf 
the flchh of the buffalo. The wife of the chief. Little 
brought at once sixty pounds weight of dried 

*• Cn I vor’s Travpls, rhap. V 
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* meat, a pot of meal, and a iwibe, as a present to Captain 
Lewis and Clarke. Tlmof^i marriage be founded. on mutu- 
al al^tidn, and is made with the consent of the fatiier*'^ 
the girl, the moment she becomes a wife her Hla\ ish obedi- 
ence commences. Site is coiiSitiered as the property nf her 
bosband, who, for dilTei'eiit offences, especially in case of 
elopement, may put her to death with iiiipunity. One of 
the wives of a Minitaiee chief eloped with Iter lover, by 
whom she was soon abandoned, and was afterwards obliged 
io seek protection in her father’s house, whera the chief re- 
paired with a mind bent on deep revenge. old men 
were smoking round tiie fiie, in whieli be jothed without 
neeming to recognise the unfortunate wot||pin,itiH, at the mo- 
ment of departure, he seized her by the boli’y &»d dragging 
her near the door of the lodge, with one stroke nf the toma- 
hawk took away her life, lie tlirn suddenly departed, cry- 
big out, that, if revenge were sought, he was always to be 
found at bis lodge. Yet this same cliicf is represented to 
have ofiered his wife or daugiiter to tlie embraces of a stran- 
ger. For an old tobacco-box, the first cliief of the Mandau 
tribe lent his daughter to one of the exploring party. The 
8iouz husbands have been known to offer both tlieir wives 
and daughters. 

lojft**** Missouri Indians believe in the existence of 

good and evil spirits, in^orceries, dreams, charms, and 
prognostications. Every extraordinary occurrence of life «; 
is ascribed to a supernatural cause. The resid'enre of the 
agents- of the good* spirit 'is in the air; those of the evil 
geiiius reside on the earth. A chief of the Toways, Who 
' accompanied Major Stoddai*d to the mat of tlie American 
government, in 180L had a curious shell in which he carried 
his tobacco. In passing tlirough AKeiituckyr a citizen ex- 
pressed a desire for this article. The chief presented it to 
him, turned round, and observed to his companions,' that the 
circumstance of .his having parted w'ith histobarco shell, re- 
minded him that he must shortly, die; and 'such was tue 
:pjPfW^.<if ~hu imagination, that in the course of a few liays 
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In every band or nation tbero ' is a select number who 110091: 
are styled the warriors, and who are always ready to act 
et^fber offensively or defensively, as occasion requires. - 

These are well armed, bearing the weapons commonly iti Theirwars. 
nse among them, which vary according to the situatijii of 
their coiiiTtrics. Such 'as have an intercourse with the 
Europeans. make use of tomahawks, knives, and (ire-arms; 
but those who have nut an opportunity of purcliasing these 
% kinds of weapons, use bows and ar,row s, and also the Casse 
Tete or War Club. The extension of empire Is seldom a 
motive with these people to invade, and to commit de* 
predationk oii the territories of those who happen to dwell 
near them. To secui*e the rights of bunting within par* 
tictilar limits, to maihta the liberty of passing thrcHigh 
their accustomed tracks, and to guard those lands which 
they consider from a long tenure as their own, against any 
infringeinent, arc the general causes of those dissensions that 
80 often bi*eak out between the Indian nations, and which 
arc carried on with so much animosity. The » manner in 
which the Indians deefare war against each other, is by 
sending a slave with a hatchet, the handle of w liicli is paint- 
ed red, to the nation which they intend to break with; and 
the- messenger, notwithstanding the danger to which he is 
exposed from the sudden fury oniiose whom be thus sets at 
defiance, executes his commissiOT with great fidelity* 

The Indians seldom take the field in large bodies, as 
such numbers would require a greater degree of industry 
to provide for their subsistence, during their tedious march- 
^ es thjri)Ugh dreary forests, or long voyages over lakes' and 
* risers, than they would care to bestow. Their armies are'* 
imver encumbered with baggage or military stores. Each 
ivarrior, besides his weapons, carries with him only a mat, 
and whilst at a distance from the frontiers of the dkiemyt, 
supports himself with the game he kills, or the fish be 
catclids. After they have entered the enemy’s country, no 
peqplAiian be more cautipus and circumspect; fires. ai»» no 
longer lighted, no more shouting is heard, nor thegaine 
^ny longer pursued. They are not even permillted to 
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BOOK speak; but must convoy whatever tlicy have to impart to 
each other by signs and motions. They now proceed 
wholly by stratagem and ambuscade. • Having discoverejd 
their enemies, they send to reconnoitre them ; and a council 
is immediately held, during which t!icy speak only inVhis- 
pers, to consider of the intelligem^o imparted by tliose who 
were sent out. 'I'lie attack is generally made just before 
day -break, at which period they suppose their foes to be in 
their soundest sleep. Throughout the wliole of the pre- 
. ceding night they will lie upon their faces, without 
stirring; and make their approaches in the same posture, 
creeping upon their hands and feet, till they .arc'got with- 
in bowshot of those they have destined to d&itriiction. On 
a signal given by the chief \varrior, to the whole 

body makes answer by tlie most hideous yells, they all start 
upl and discharging their arrows in the same instant, with- 
out giving their adversaries time to recover from the con- 
fusion into which they are throw'n, pour in upon them with 
their war-clubs or tomahawks. When the Indians suc- 
ceed in their silent approaches, and arc able to force the 
camp wbicU they attack, a scene of horror, that exceeds 
description, ensues. The savage fierceness of the con- 
querors, and the desperation of the conquered, who Well 
know what they have to ej^ect slioiild they fall alive into 
the hands of the assailants^ccasioii the most extraordinary 
exertions on both sides. The figure of the combatants, all 
be8meai*ed with black and- red paint, and covered with the 
Mood of the slain, their horrid yells, and ungovernable fury, 
are not to be conceived by .those who have never crossed tbe 
!\tlantic. 

When they have overcome an eniemy, and victory is no 
longer doubtful, the conquerors nrst dispatch all such 
as th^^^bink they shall not be able to carry off w^ithout 
gl^at trouble, and then endeavour to take as many prison- 
ers as possible ; after tills they return to scalp thosfi who 
arc either dead or too much wounded to he takett with 
Having completed their purposes, and made as 
much iiayock as possible, they immediately retire towards^' 
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their avfn countiT’ with the speil 'they have acquired, for book 
fpar of being pursued. The prisoners destined to drath 
aroi soon led to the place of execution, which is generally ' " 
in the centre of the c amp or village; where, being strip^ 
and encry paii; of tlieir bodies blackened, the skin of a 
crow or raven is' fixed on their heads. They are then 
bound to a stake, witli taggots heaped around tiiem, and 
obliged, for tiic last time, to sing their death song. The 
warriors, for such it is only who commonly sufibr this 
punishment, now recount witli an audible voice all the 
brave actions they have performed, and pride themselves 
in the number of eAemies they have killed. .In this re- 
hearsal they spare, not even their tormentors, but strive, 
by every provoking tale they can invent, to irritate and in- 
sult them. Sometimes this has the desired efiect, and the 
snfibrors are dispatched sooiic^than they otherwise would 
have been. There are many otlier methods which the In- 
dians make use of to put their prisoners to death', biit these 
are only occasional ; that of burning is most generally used. . 

If any men are spared, they are commonly given to the 
widows that ha\ c lust their husbands by the hand of the * 
enemy, sliould there bo any such, to whom, if they hap- 
pen to prove agreeable, they are soon married. But should 
the dame be otlicrwise engaged, the life of him who falls 
to her lot is in great danger ; especially if site fancies that 
her late husband vrants a slave in the cotuntry of spirits to 
which he is gone. The women are usually distributed to 
the men, from whom tiiey do not fail of meeting with a 
favourable reception. The hoys and girls are taken into 
the families of such as have, need of them,' and are con- . 
sidered as slaves ; and it is not uncommon that they are 
sold in . the same capacity to the Bnropean traders that come 
among them.* 

The Indians are extremely circumspect and deliberate Mannots. 
in c^epy word and action ; there is nothing that hurries' 
them into any iutomperato warmth, but that inveteracy to 

Carver’s Traiel.-, chap, IX, ; / , 
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BOOK their enemies, which is ro^d in every Indian heart, and 
never can be eradicated, fit. all other instantces they are 
‘cool, ami, remarkably cantiinns, taking cato not to betray, 
on any account whatever, their emotions. If an Indian 
has diacovereil that a frienii is in ,;lang(r of being' inter* 
cepted ami cut off, by one to wliohi lie has rendered him* 
self obnoxious, lie does not infoi-m him -in plain and expli- 
cit terms of the danger be runs by pursuing the tract near 
which his enemy lies in ,wait for him, but he first coolly 
asks him which way he is going that day ; and. having re- 
ceived his answer, with the same indiflTerence tells him, 
that he has been informed that a dog lies near the spot, 
which might probably do him a mischief. This hint proves 
sufficient ; and his friend avoids; the danger with as much 
caution as if every design and motion of bis enemy had 
been pointed out to him. .'Ifiiis apathy often shows itself 
on occasions that would call forth all the fervour of a sus- 
ceptible heart. If an Indian has been absent firom his 
family.nnd friends many months, eitlier on a war or hunt- 
ing party, when bis wife or children meet him at some dis- 
tance from his habitation, instead of the afifectionate sen- 
sations that would naturally arise in the breast of more 
ivfined beings, and be productive of mutual congratula- 
tions, he coiitiiiues his course without, paying the least at- 
tention to those who surround him, till he arrives at his 
home. He there sits down, and, with the same unconcern 
as if he had nut been absent a day,, smokes his pipe; those 
of his acquaintance, who bavq followed him, do tlio same ; 
and’pi'rhaps it is several hours before he relates to them 
. the incidents which have befallen him during his abseocei^* 
tliougii perhaps he ha.s left a fotheiy brother, or son, on toe 
field, wliu.se loss he ought to hraive lamenbENi, or has been 
dnsQccessful in the undertaking that called him from his 
home. If yon tell an Indian that his children have great- 
Ify signalized themselves against an enemy, have taken 
many scalps, and brought home many prisoners, hoboes 
not appiM feel any extraordinary pleasgre on the' oc- 
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casion ; bis answer gen •’rally w> " it is well,’^ and he makes Bomt 
very little fiii tlif* about it. On the contrary^ if *•***!. 

you inrorm him ndi*en are slain or taken prison*" 

ere, he makes no he only replies, “ It does nbt 

signify,’* and prt ^me time at least, asks not 

how it happened.* 

Wo mentioned bei i51,) tiiat the number of Numbers# 

Indians in the territoi ' United States, was esti* 

^ mated at 457,000. The ing statement, however, is 

rather more recent, and is . obtained from Dr* Morse.f 


In New England - - - - - . - - 3347 

New York ' » - - - - - - - - 5184 

Ohio - ^ - - - - * - * 

mirbigan and North-west Territories • - - 28.380 

llliuoifi and Indiana ------- 17;006 

Southern States east of Mississippi • - " . " 

West of IMibsissippi and North of Missouri * • 33,150 

Between Missouri and Red River- • - - 101.070 

Between Red River and Rio del Norte • • • 45,370 

West of Rocky Mountains - - • - - 171,200 


470,000 

The proportion which the warriors hear to the whole 
population varies, but is on an average one to five. <*ln 
Indian countries where fish constitutes an article of food, 
the number in each family is about six; in other parts^ 
where this article is wanting, it is about five.** 

As no material change has taken place in the mode of 
living of the Indians beyond the Mississippi and in the 
•western territories, while the acquisition of fire-arms has* 
‘ perhaps rather increased their resources for subsistence, we 
have reason to believe that the aboriginal population is 
nearly as dense in these countries as it was in the whole of 
Dfortli America before the Cnglish settlements commenc- 
ed. Hence it is probable that when the Ipdians were lords 


Carver^s Travels, chap. III. j 

^ Hodgson’s Lctt*?r3 from North America, vol. IK. p.' 
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book of tbe continent from sea to sea, their number in the two 
millions of square miles, now claiiiu'il by the United States, 
did not exceed one million of souls, or \ve.s scarcely great* 
er than that of the iiihabitaiits of tir three small states of 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Coiiiiecticut, which oc- 
cupy only the one hundred and .ixticth part of the sur- 
face. Even admitting tliat the i se of spirits has deterior- 
ated their habits, and thinned ihcir numbers, wo cannot 
suppose that the Indian population was ever more than 
twice as dense as at present, or that it exceeded one person 
for each square mile of surface. Now, in highly civilized 
countries like France and England, the population is at 
the rate of 150 or 200 persons to the square mile. It may 
safely be affirmed, therefore, that the same extent of land 
from which one Indian family derives a pr^arious and 
wretched subsistence, would support 150 families of civil- 
ized men in plenty and comfort But most of the Indian 
tribes raise melons, beans, and maize ; and were we' to take 
the case of a people who lived entirely by hunting, the 
disproportion would be still greater. If God created tlio 
earth for the sustenance of mankind, this single considera- 
tion decides the question iis to the saci’edncss of the Indian 
title to tbe lands which they roam over, but do not in any 
•reasonable sense occupy. 
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ri»E DESCttIPTloV OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Ihiited Slates contimieiL — plnnnfacliires. Commerce^ (iovern^ 
vienli lieligious Minners, and Literature* 

Tiik clicapricss of land, and the great profits wliicli farm- book 
iiig affords, clieck the grov^ th of manufactures in the United i-xxxi: 
States. T4incii, woollen, and cotton articles for domestic 
use, however, are made very generally in the farmers’ houses, iures. * 
and fabrics of a finer kind, including fancy and ornamental 
articles, arc now manufactured in extensive, works in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Mas- 
sachusetts. Cabinet ware, and the coarser qiecies of iron 
work, arc made in high perfection ; and in ship-building, 
the construction of wooden bi'idges, and mill machinery, the 
..\nicricans arc probably superior to any nation in Europe. 

If not the actual inventors of steam navigation, they have 
the credit of giving the practical use of the invention to the 
wwld. According to the oilicial returns in 1810, the whole 
value of the manufactures that year was 127,694,602 dol- 
lars, but allowing for articles omitted or under estimated, 
the true amount was computed to be 172,700,000 dollars. 
Supposing the grow th of manufactures to liavc kept pace with 
that of the population, the amount, in 1823, would be about 
240,000,000 of dollars, (.£52,000,000 sterling.) 

The commerce of the United States is second in extent C:oinmcrc6u 
only to that of Uritain, and much greater than that of any 
state With aii er|ual\iopulatioii. The principal articles of 
domestic growth or maniifacture exported, are cotton, tobac- 
co, wheat, and Hour, lumber and naval stores, ashes, fish, 
beef, ri-:e, and llax seed. The. imports consist cliieliy of 
woollens, cottons, linens, silks, iron ware, coffee, sugar, 
spirits, wiiie.s. The States that have the greatest quantity 
oL^ shipping are New York, Massachusetts, Maine;.Mary- 
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BOOK land, and rcnnsylvanhi. A. considerable proportion of the. 
XKXXii. tonnage belonging to the northern States is employ«*rt *iu 
carrying away the produce of the soutltPi n, which haveceftn- 
paratively a small number of ships a; id mariners,' though the 
cotton and tobacco raised in these. States furnish fully 'mo- 
half of the exports of the Union. The vast number of na- 
vigable rivers in tlie United Statjos, afford extraordinary fa- 
cilities for communication by water ; and hence their inter- 
nal commerce, compared with that of other countries, is still, 
greater than their foreign trade. The admirable invention 
of steam boats has had a most beneficial effect in North 
America in quickening and improving river navigation. 
Canals. The Americans have made great and* spirited exertions 
to improve their inla^'id water communication by the con- 
struction of canals. Besides the Middlesex canal, in 
Massachusetts, thirty-one miles long, the lake Champlain, 
the Dismal Swamp, the Santee and Cooper river canals, 
each twenty-two miles long, and several of smaller extent, 
a canal has been formed to connect the Hudson with lake 
Hrie. It is four feet deep, forty feet wide at top, and 
twenty-eight at bottom ; it has cighty-one locks, and an 
rise and fall of 654 feet ; it is 362 miles long, and 
is estimated to cost about five millions of dollars. This 
groat work is to bo completed in 1824, (a) and has been exe- 
cuted entirely at the expense of the single state of New York, 
and within the short period of seven ycars.^ 

Banks. Banks are extremely numerous in the United States ; but 
the system of banking is bad. Of 400 of these establish- 
ments which existed in 1818, a great proportion had little 
or no real capital ; and were merely a sort of gamblnig 
speculations, got up by knots of adventurers, and supported 
for a time by local influence or artifice,' but ultimately fall- 
ing down, and spreading distress/ and ruin among tbein- 
cliistrioiis classes. Two-thirds or more of tJicse banks stop- 
ped payment inihe four years ending 1820, and the circu- 
\aX\i\g medium which, in 1815, was estimated at llQmiU 

;«) [it 1\ HS It* 1 -.4 M. ^ Oin.-.’iirr’-j Tyuvdy. I :i ’ 
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lions of dollars^ was reduced by these failures to iurty-tivc book 
inl!!i'»ns in 1819. The American banks generally issue ^****^* 
notes lo:i so smM ? sum as one dollar, and some of them " 
for fractional parts ol' that coin. To remedy the disorders 
aPtsing from the unsound state of the currency, the national 
hank was instituted by C/ongress in 1816, with a capital of 
35,000,000 of dollars, divided into shares of 100 dollars 
each. Some peculiar privileges were bestowed on this 
hank, which had branches established in the principal cities 
of the Union ; but the value of its .stock has fluctuated 
much } and it has neither prospered nor supplied an efficient 
correction to the evils of the- currency.* 

By an act of Congress, passed in 1792 f the only legal 
tender in the United States is the dollar and its fractional 
parts. The dollar weighs 416 grains^ and four dollars 
and forty-four cents are declared equal to a pound sterling. 

The national silver coins consist of the dollar, half, and 
quarter dollar; the first being equal to 100, the second to 
lifty, and the third to twenty-five cents. The gold coins are, 
tiie eagle, equal to ten dollars, and the half and quarter 
eagle, equal respectively to five and two and a half dollars. 

The gold coins of the United States are of the same quality 
\Yitli those of Britain and Portugal, the intrinsic value being 
at the rale of 100 cents for twenty-seven grains. The foot, 
yard, and acre, the gallon, pound avoirdupois, and pound 
» troy, and the measures and weights of the United States 
universally, with some trifling local exceptions, are the 
same with those of England.f 

^Tho governments of the United States, local and genera]. Govern* 
grew naturally out of the old colonial charters, which were'’®"^' 
founded on the constitutional law of England. IMie princi- 
ples, therefore, of those harmonious and beautiful republican 
institutions of which America is justly proud, are the pat- 
^nonial gift of England; hut it cannot ho denied that tho 
wisdom of American statesmen, and the free spirit of tho 

♦ pfiiit’s Lottci's, IVo, XV’I, ajid XV’II. Carry’s Political Economy, p. 271, 

425. Warden, 111. 442. 
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ROOK ])e()[)Ic9 have tlcvcloped those principles more iully^ rai^- 
i.xxx:ii. tiiose institutions to a degree of pci'fectioii hitherto un 
■pled, and realised a system of polity -iftiore cc. 
orderly, ami rational, and more coAducivo to >ih' 
provement, to nutional prosperity aftid happiness, 
that has yet existed in the world./ It affords indc en- 
couraging view of the future fortifnes of mankind, to observe 
how' imich more surely men arc conducted to sound conclu- 
sions on ail cjiiestions of practical importance, by the gene-' 
ral progress of knowledge, and* the instinct of self-interest 
operating in society at large, than by the speculations of the 
philosopher. Plato, Sir Thomas More, Harrington, and 
Hume, have all exerted their ingenuity in framing the plan 
of a perfect commoinwjalth, in which the fullest measure of 
liberty should be conjoined with order, justice, good govern- 
ment, and pure morality in private life. But what they 
looked upon almost as an ideal good, rather to be desired 
than hoped for, arid wiiat they merely endeavoured to ap- 
proach to, by an apparatus the most refined and complicat- 
ed, by institutions calculated to force nature, and by im- 
practicable schemes of moral discipline, lias been realised 
to an extent far beyond their hopes, by mechanism infinitely 
more simple and natural than what they proposed, and in- 
iiiiitcly more certain and constant in its operation. 

The legislative powder in the United Stated is separated 
into two branches and the government is therefore two-fold. 
To the state governments is committed that branch which 
relates to the regulation of internal concerns. These bodies 
make and alter the laws which regard property and private 
* rights, regulate the police, appoint the judges and civil ofH- 
cers, impose taxes for state purposes, and exercise all othei 
rights and powers not vested in the federal government by 
jidsitivc enactment. To the federu; goveriinjeut belongs the 
power of making peace and war with foreign nations, raising 
and supporting an army and navy, fixing the organization 
of the militia, imposing taxes fur the cotninoii defence cr be- 
nefit of the union, borrowing money, coining money, and fix- 
hig the standard of weights and measures, establishing post 
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otUccs and post roads, granting patents for inventions, and KobK 
ex-cjiisivc copyriglits to authors, regulating commerce with i-xxxii. 
ibreigii^fjationsi^i^tablisliing unirorm bankrupt laws, and a " 
iiinform iMla of natiirfilizatioii, and lastly, the federal tribu- 
iici+3 j»t?tge c»f felonies and piracies committed on the high 
seas, of ofTenccs against the law of nations, and of questions 
between the citizens of diflerent fUates. It is remarkable 
that though the powers o^thc federal and local governments 
necessarily interfere in some points, it is very rare that any 
t:ontcst or collision has arisen out of this circumstaiice. The 
foundation of this harmony obviously is, that both Congress 
and the State legislatures are merely the organs of the same 
universal interest — tliat of the people, and have no indepen- 
dent existence. Were the power in both csises in the hands 
of oligarchies, who held it in despite of the people, and 
for their private cmoliimcnt, there would be quarrels and 
contests in abundance. 

The old division of governments into monarchies, aristoc- JJ*"' q^.***”^* 
racies, and democracies, though not altogether unfounded, is lacnt, 
of very little use, and should be laid aside. The radical 
distinction among governments, is between those which arc 
conducted by men who derive their power from the people, 
and arc responsible to them; and those which arc conducted 
by juntos, less or more numerous, over whom the people 
bavc no direct control. AVhetlier the power in the latter 
case is exercised by the king and the chiefs of the army, as 
in Prussia, or by a cliib of nobles, as formerly in Venice, or 
by a king and packed chambers, as in France, may make 
some difterence in the temper of the administration, but will 
inake none in the essential character of the government. ' 

The former deserve the name of natmml governments; the 
latter, for want of a better term, may be called oligarchicaL 
If wc judge of tl»e American system of government accord- 
to tlie jirinciples of this classification, we shall perceive 
that it# is purely a government, ayd stands totally* 

distipet from every other which has hitherto existed. 

In the old governments of continental Europe, the king, Euu» 
viiose. authority is self-existent# and who. according to thc***^***^ 
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Bxzxii. actions, is the sole fountain of power. From him judgr 
military officei^, ministers of religion, teachers of yr 
magistrates, and police officers of all classes, iWwn i 
]ietty constable, derive their authority, and to him a^" 
they are accountable for their conduct. The people conu 
no office, and exercise no power, but live in a state of per- 
petual pupillage and dependence. , * 

licanf United States, on the contrary, the sovereignty 
resides not. figuratively, but really, in the mass of the pco> 
pic. From them all power emanates, and to them the 
highest functionary as well as the lowest feels that he is 
amenable for his acts. The humblest individual assists by 
delegation in forming kIic laws under which he lives, dis- 
poses by his vote of the highest office in the state, and 
may obtain it himself if ho can gain the confidence of his 
fellow-citizens. The people at large are daily in the ex- 
ercise of imlitical functions, and every one who holds a 
place of trust, derives his authority cither directly from 
popular suffrage, or from persons w’ho owe their power to 
the people’s choice, and are responsible to them for the use 
they make of it. Something approaching to this, in a 
distant degree, may be found in the British constitution ; 
but it may be safely said, that the American government is 
the first which has ever been fairly bottomed on the broad 
principle of the sovereignty of the people. 

In the earlier constitutions of several of the states, the 
right of snffirage was confined to persons possessing free- 
holds, or some sm^ll property ; but experience seems to ha^ 
decided in favour of a broader principle. In the new stato 
the right of sulTrage may be described as universal, being 
extended to all who pay taxes (slaves .(a) excepted ;) and in 
the amended constitutions of most of the old states the same 
role has been adopted. The mode of voting at elections'ib 
generally by ballot. i> 

iidenr. The Federal government of the United States consints of 


(a) [Free peoph of colour rirc exccpfc«l in a majority of the state.*!.]— A m, F a. 
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a Prcfliilcnty a Senate, and a House ot‘ llcprcsciitatives. The book 
President is chosen for four years, by delegates elected for i-xxxii. 
' this pui-posc by'the peojde, and equal in number for each ' 
state, to tite members [senators and representatives] it sends 
11 / 'Jon^ress. The Vice-President is elected in the same 
manner, and for the same period ; but both arc generally ra- 
elcctcd for four years more, and so serve eight ycars.(fl) •The 
President is Commandcr-in-Chief of the army and navy, and 
■ of the militia when in active service. He grants reprieves 
and pardons for offences against the United States, except in 
cases of impeachment. With the advice and concurrence 
of the Senate, ho makes treaties, nominates ambassadors, 
consols, judges; and he appoints several other otliccrs by 
his own authority. He must be a ntitivo bom citizen, not 
under thirty-five years of age, and he receives a salary of 
525,000 dollars, (£3,300) per annum. 

The Senate consists of forty-eight diembers, namely, two Senate, 
fur each state, who arc chosen not by the people, but by the 
legislatures of the several states, and liold their office for 
six years, one third of the members being remov^ (6) every 
two years. A senator must be thirty years of age, an inha- 
bitant of the state for which he is< chosen, and be must have 
been a citizen of the United States for nine year.s. 

The House of Representatives consists now of 21 £ mem- Hounoi 
hers, (1834) who arc chosen for two years, by the persons 
who elect the corre.sponding branches of the state legisla- 
tures, that i.s, with some few exceptions, by the mass of tbo 
adult population. The Representatives are distributed 
among the states, in the proportion of one for every 40,000 
inhabitants, excluding the Indians and two-fifths of the peo- ■ 
pie of colour. Even free persons of colour, however, have 
no vote, except in one ortwo«tatcs.(c) AHepresentative must 

W persons who have hch\ the o(hcc of president, previous to the 

•pre8en^ incumbent, four have been re-elected, and have served eight years ; but 
of the si:f vicc-prcsi.'icnts, only three have been re-elected.] — A m, liD. 

(A) ^.As the senators arc re-cligible, it would be a more correct statement to 
sJiy that one third of them are elected every two y'cars,]— -A v, Kh. 
fThis is incorrect. See vase^ 1511.^ — .^M. Fiv 
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BOOK be twenty-iivo ycara of age, an inhabitant of tlic state ibr 
xxxxiit wiiicb be is chosen, ami he must have been a citizen of 
' tlie United States for seven years. Senators and Represen 

tatives receive an allowance of eigltt dollars ])eralay for tin. 
time they attend the Session of Congress, and eiglu dolKi .-, 
of travelling charges, foi* every twenty miles they have to 
travel in going and returning. Meiniiers of Congress take 
an oatli to support the constitutioit but no religious test is 
required from them or any jiersoii holding oHicc under the- 
Federal government. Senators and Representatives vacate 
their places if they accept of an office under government, 
and are not I'C-eligible' while they hold it. 

Forms and The forms of business in Congress arc chiefly borrowed 
itan*o°f *" those of the Bi'it^ii jtarliamcnt. Bills arc read three 

Congress, times, and in a certain stage sent to coniinittccs ; but what 
is deemed an improvement, eight (a) standing committees for 
commerce, finance, foreign aflairs, &c. arc appointed in the 
House of Representatives, at. the roB):ren'’eir.3n* of each 
session. All money bills mast originate in the House of 
Representatives, a regulation which liad its birth in circum- 
stances which have long ceased to exist, and may now be 
pronounced ridiculous, even in England. A bill, after hav- 
ing passed both Houses, is submitted to the President. If 
ho sign it, it has the force, of law forthwith. If ho disap- 
prove of it, he returns it to the House in which it originat'- 
ed, with his objections for reconsideration ; and after bmng 
reconsidered, if it pass both Houses by a majority of two- 
thirds, it becomes a law ; otherwise it falls to the gniiiiid. 
Thi9 qualified veto has been sometimes exercised, and is 
.probably of more real value, than an absolute veto, like that 
of the King of Britain, which is practically a dead letter. 
From causes not difficult to trace, lawyers predominate in 
Congress far beyond their just proportion to the other 

(i£) [The iiumbiM- of stundin" Couirniltccs is not limited to ciji;lil. In ilio pre- 
sei\l Congress (the niu^centh) ui the commeucement ttf \lu: lirsl session, twenty- 
six standing committees were appoiou-d hy the lloM-o of I’.eprcsentiiiivi'K am; 
frnventeen by the Smnie.l — A>r. Ki». 
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classes of the population. To persons of this profbssion^ book 
[^specially those of sj^iort staniling, both tlic pay and the honour 
jI* serving in •Congress, are objects of some importance;' 
ul in a country where all are busy, such lawyers can ab- 
i: themselves from their usual resilience, with less incon- 
venience, than merchants or farmers. It is besides natural 
!,liat the people should commit the charge of their public 
iritqirests in prefereiu'c those persons who make the laws 
\iu! constitution of the country their study, and who are 
supposed to be peculiarly i|iiali(ied by tbeir habits to as- 
sert tiic claims of tiiose wlio employ them. To the pre- 
iominaiicc of this class of persons, and to other circum- 
stances in the composition of Congress, we must also as- 
:ribc it, that the discussions on ivt interesting question, 
instead of being closed at a siii^^lc sitting, as in the British 
parliament, arc soinefinies protracted* for ten or twelve days. 

First, a person really responsible to his constituents, and 
receiving their pay, naturally considers hiinsmf in some 
measure as their agent or procurator, sent to Congress to 
watch over their interests, ami conduct their business. Such 
^ person gives closer attemlanee, and makes more regular 
exertions, than a man of family and fortune,, who serves for 
iionour, is responsible to nobody, and has no other stimulus 
act than a vag^e feelifig of public duty. Speeches for 
diow-, in acquittal as it WTre of the debt due to their consti- 
:ucnt%and sometimes, perhaps, to tlie binderance of busi- 
ness^ will occasiunnlly be made by representatives of the 
former description. In the second place, though Congress 
s not a stranger to party spirit, it is certain that the. mein- 
lers are not so regularly enlisted into two adverse factions' 
as in the British Parliament, ami that in the greater number 
of cases, the decision is more governed by argument and 
public feeling, and less by party connexion. Debating, 
therefore, partakes less of tlie nature of dialectical parade, 
and ipjorc of that of a real contest, in whicji victory may be 
presumed to rest with tliosc wiio liavo tt\e most imposing 
show of -cason on their side. To this we must add, that 
Mioiif’*’ Mouse of llcpreseiitativcs is romparntivdy a 
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xxxEii.gf Commons. Forty members (out o^ 658) constitute a 
quorum for conducting business in the latter, and 107 (out 
of 212) in the former. The composition of tbs House of 
Representatives in 1822 was as follows;— *" " 


Vay of 
jjiiblic 
iiAicers. 


Fedoraljq* 

diciary. 


Lawyers 

97 

Manufacturers 

Farmers 

fit 

IViiiicrK 

Physicians 

15 

Clergymen 

Merchants 

13 

) 


Ifi7» 

‘New elections produce a change of members much more 
frequently than in the House of Commons. At the general 
election in 1821 the number of jino members was ninety -two, 
but this was considered rather a greater change than usual. 

The scale of pay for^nblic oflicers in tlie United States 
is remarkably, perhaps iiijudicioiisly, moderate, as will be 
seen from the following table : — 


President ^ . 


Dollan. 

25,000 

Poiiiifh 

8tei‘Urig 

5500 

N'ice-President ..... 


5000 

1100 

Secretary of Slate * . 


6000 

1320 

Secretary of the Treasury 


6000 

1320 

Comptroller ..... 


3500 

770 

Amiitor ...... 


5000 

660 

Treasurer ..... 


3000 

660 

Secretary of War .... 


6000 

1520 

Secretary of the Navy . . . * . 


6000 

1320 

The three Commissioners of Navy Doard, eacli 


3500 

770 

Postmaster-General .... 


4000 

830 

Secretary of the Senate .... 


3000 ^ 660 

Sccretart' of the House of Representatives 


.5000 

teo 

The Chief Justice of Supreme Court 


5000 

1100 

Six Associate Justices, each 


4500 

880 

•Attorney General . • . . 


3500 

770 

Ambassadors to I-higland. Fiance, Ru.ssia,&c. tevo 
ber, each . , . 

II iiiiiii- 

!)000 

2000 

Secretariesof Legation, each . . . 


2000 

440 

Consuls in Loudon, Paris, &c. • 


2000 

440r 


The federal judiciary consists of a supremo court, which 
sits at Washington, and a district court in each (o) state, in 


* lo'iles’ Register far'SSil Jane, iniS. 187 was llicn tlic full number of 
members. ' 

t Warden, chap. XL. . ' 

(«) [The .<513108 of !\e\v Yoik, r(M)iisyiv:iiii;i, and Vir^'iiiia l>'nn rarp 
with two di.'-tiirf ciMut® ’ — .An. ?Iit. 
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wliidi one judge sits. In the supreme court there is a chief book 
judge s^d syc associate judges, who hohl their office during 
jdod bchaviouPk This court has original jurisdiction in all 
L'ascs afTectipg ambassadors, and consuls, and those in which 
ri state io a party. It has \ippellate jurisdiction in all cases 
arising under thcFederal constitution, in all admiralty cases^ 
in controversies between tw'o states, or two citizens of dif- 
ferent states, and betwee;^ a state, or the citizens thereof, 
and foreign states or suhj(^cts. The supreme court deriving 
its authority from the constitution, exercises a power not 
enjoyed by the inferior courts. It has refused to give effect 
to, and by this means has virtually annulled several acts of 
the state legislatures, and even of Congress itself, on the 
ground that these acts, by ‘M'mpairir^ the obligation of con- 
tracts,” violated a rule made binding by the constitution on 
the legislative bodics.-X- ^ The Federal judges arc appointed 
by the executive, w ith the approbation of the Senate. In 
this and the other Federal courts, jurors and witnesses arc 
allowed 14 dollars a-day, and five cents per mile of tra- 
velling charges. The basis of the system of law in the 
United States is the common law of England, modified by 
acts of the general and state governments, which constitute 
the written law; and the works not only of Coke and Black- 
stone, but of the most recent English writers, and even the 
latest Term Reports, arc familiarly cited in the courts. 

The state goYeriimciits are extremely similar to that of States 
the Federal body in their composition. The legislature 
consists always of two branches, both of which arei*cturned 
by the same electors ; and these electors may bo said to com- 
])riso the whole adult white population, the usual qiialifica-. 
tions being citizenship, w'ith one or two years i*esidcnce, and 
payment of taxes. The only exceptions arc the follow- 
ing :-«-Iii Vermont the legislature consists of a House of Re- 
presentatives only ; in North Carolina representatives are 
chosen by the whole resident free citizens, but senators only 
by freeholders; in New Jersey and in Virginia, the right of 
suffrage for both Houses is limited to persons holding a small 


'Nnvtb Ampiir;in Review for J:ui. Fed. ConstituCinu, Avt. T. Sect.l*’' 
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Represen- 

tatives. 


Senators. 


Amending 

constitu- 

tions. 


amount of laiulcil property 5 in Maryland the Scnayirsnirc 
chosen by delegates named for the purpose by the pooplc. 

In all the States the period* for which the Representatives 
serve is either one or iwo years. The elections /ire hiennidl 
ill South i’aiHjliiia, Tennessee, Liuisiaiia, Illinois, and Mis- 
souri, and annual in the other ninetee n states. Down to 
1818 the elections were seiiii-anniial in Connecticut. 

The shortest period for which th|C^ Senators serve in any 
state is one year, and the longest five. In Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Coiiiiccticut, New Jer- 
sey, North Carolina, Georgia, the Senators hold their office 
for one year only ; in Ohio and 'renncssec for hvo years ^ in 
Delaware, Mississippi, Alabama, Indiana, for /Arrr years; 
in New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Illinois, Missouri, forfoiir years; and 
in Maryland for fve years. Except in Maryland, when 
the senate of any state serves for more than one year, it is 
renewed by parts or divisions, one-third of the members go- 
ing out annually when they serve for three years, and one- 
fourth when they serve for four. , In some cases, however, 
when the senators serve" for four years, tlic renewal is by 
halves every two years. 

No government, however perfect when first established, 
can continue good, unless its inechanism is such that it can 
adapt itself to the changes which take place in society. A 
scheme of legislation absolutely fixed, although it were the 
work of angels, would come in time to have the vices of a 
despotism. Hence, in all the new, and in most of the older 
state constitutions, and in the federal constitutions also, pru- 
wislon is made for adopting amendments. In some of the 
states, alterations in the constitution may be made by the 
votes of two successive legislatures, and as the representa- 
tives in these states are elected annually, this does siibsl^nti- 
ally involve an appeal to the people. But the general rule 
is, that no change^can be introduced without an express re- 
ference to the opinions of the people, who cither decide vpon 
the amendment proposed in their district meetings, or elect 
delegates for the special purpose, who meet in convention^ 
and decide fop them. This admirable contrivance keeps 
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thor^blic institutions in harmony with the state of know- book 
ledge and opinion^ checks the growth of abuses, prevents 
the State goT?*i*nmcnts from degenerating into oligarchies^ ' 
aiid destroys the seeds of convulsion and revolution, by af- 
fording an easy process foiVcffecting those, necessary changes 
which, in other countries, can only be accoinplislied by vio- 
lence. Nor has this aiTangcment given birth to a restless 
spirit of innovation. Alterations have neither been numer- 
ous nor rashly gone about ; and in all the states the people 
have shown themselves disposed rather to bear with small 
inconveniences than to hazard changf*s of doubtful advan- 
tage. Now stales, however, are added to the republic from 
time to time, and in the forming of new, and amending of 
old constitutions, experiments are constantly making in the 
theory of government. For the first time in the history of 
the WQidd, these arc conducted with perfect fairness, and on 
rational principles; and if, therefore, We attend to the com- 
position of the more recent, and the changes Introduced into 
the older systems of legislation, we shall ascertain what are 
those principles in favour of which experience seems to have 
decided in the United States. These may be stated in a fe^v 
words. 1. There is evidently a disposition in tlie* people of 
the United States to abolish all restrictions on the right of 
suffrage, to render it virtually universal, and to adopt the 
iilcthod of voting by ballot. 2. In the composition of the 
chamber of representatives, a jireference is shown for an- 
nual elections. 3. A longer term of service is preferred for 
the senate; and four years seem to be considered the most 
suitable period. 4. With this longer period is conjoined the 
method of partial renewal, which deserves to be considered* 
a material iinprovemcnt in legislation! In the Federal go- 
vernment, which requires greater stability of character and 
purpose, a duration of two years has been judiciously as- 
signed* to the Ifousc of Representatives, and six years to the 
Senate. . 5 . In the old States, the goveriioi* is elected gene- 
rallj^for one year; in the new, for three or four years ; and 
In all the States by the jjcojilc, except in New Jersey, ^Mary- 
land, Virginia, the two Carolinai?, and Georgia, where lie is 
f.'hpsen by the legislature. He generally possesses the doW' 
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er of granting reprieves and pardons, the patronage ol^rifany 
' public ofiices, and a qualified negative on the acts of the le- 
gislature. In exercising some of liis fiiiictiofTs,' however, ho 
must have the concurrence of the. senate, which acts as his ‘ 
standing council ; but in a few cff. the old States, a special 
council, distinct from the senate, is appointed for this pur- 
pose. It ought to be observed, with regard to the two bodies 
denominated the Senate, and the Assembly or House of Re- 
presentatives, that as they are both returned by the same 
electors, they represent one and the same interest, that of 
the people. The use of the second body is merely to insure 
greater deliberation in the public acts and resolves.* There 
is DO opposition of interest between the two ; nor is the one 
essentially more aristf'^eratic than the other. The laugha- 
ble quackery of a legislative balance between aristocracy 
and democracy is unknown in the United States. 

In seven States out of the twenty-four, the senate can 
originate money bills ; in the others, the rule of the British 
Parliament is servilely copied, witi)out the shadow of 
reason. In Virginia all bills wliatcver must originate in 
the House of Reprcsentativcc. Thu right of impeariimcnt 
is generally lodged in the latter body, and the piuver of 
judging the accused in tlie senate. But in some States the 
rule is, that bigii public officers impeached of crimes shall be 
tried ;;y the ordinary courts. Massachusetts gives the titles 
of his ^xcelleney and his Honour to the governor and lieu ten- 
ant-governor of the State; but none of the other States 
sanction or bestow any titles, (a) In Pomisylvania, Missis- 

• (a) [Thn liilcE kis Excellew!^ anfl his Uonuur aic prusn ihed by the con- 
stAtutiop of Massachusetts ; hut no titles are sanctioned or bestowed by the con» 
stUulionoi any of the other states: yet, in point of fact, the practice ol bestowing: 
the title ot 'Jiis Dxcclitney upon the g^ovnrnor, obtains gcncraUy in the other 
states, .9iB well as in Massach\)seUs. The custom also of hcstowini; tin; title of Ikn 
Honourable upon those who hold high ofiiccs, prevails, move ot Icssi, tlivoughout 
the United States; and in many of the statCK, the title is contimjojl after Hip 
indiviiliials have gune out of office. This practici , which is ohjuctcil to‘'i)y some 
as anti-rcpubiicaii, obtains less in the sout'iierii States, or a part of tlHim at 
least, than in the northern and eastern states. But with tin: exenptinn just 
mentioned, relating to Massachusetts, no title is sanctioned or be? towed, in the 
the United States by Iffw, upon persons in public staiiov?. except tlm name? of tii : 
?tVices which tlipv fill.'’ — I’p. 
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siplvt>.?i;^d Tennessee, a belief in a Deity, and in a future stale book 
of rewards and punishments, and in Massachusetts, Mary- 
land, and North Carolina, a belief in the Christian religion, “ 

' is required as a q|uaIiricatjon for office. In New Jersey no 
protestant can be excludedA In the other States no religious 
test is required. Clergymen are not eligible as members of 
the legislature, or as public officers of any description, ex- 
cept in a few States. 

Ill eighteen States, the' judges of the superior courts hold fudges 
their commissions during good behaviour,”* subject in a 
few cases to a restriction on account of old age; and in all 
these States, they arc cither simply nominated by the go- 
vernor, or appointed by the governor and council (or senate) 
jointly, or elected by the legislature.^ They arc chosen an- 
nually by the legislature in Rhode Island and Vermont ; 
elected by the people for three years in Georgia ; and ap- 
pointed for seven years by the legislature in New Jersey 
and Ohio, and by the governor in Indiana. Justices of 
peace are sometimes appointed by the governor, sometimes 
elected by the people, and generally hold their offices for 
three, four, or seven years. Sheriffs and coroners are cho- 
sen for a limited time by the inhabitants of each county, and 
constables by the inhabitants of each township. In the mi- 
litia, which comprises all the males between the agCi: rf 
eighteen and forty-five, the captains and subalterns are 
elected by the* companies; the field offices generally by the 
captains and subalterns, the brigadiers and major-generals 
sometimes by the field officers, and sometimes by the civil 
authorities. 

Electioneering contests are conducted with much keenness lE:icctio 
in the United States, but chiefly through the agency of the 
press. The voting, which is almost universally by ballot, 
is concluded in one day ; and those mobs and tumults, and 
scenes'of beastly debauchery, which often disgrace English 
electicyns, are there almost entirely unknown. When the 

office' is of much importance,' such as that of governor of a 

* 

Jurtgrs ami other persons hoUlim]; oKiccs “ ilnring gooil bohav’umr,’* are re- 
movable ibcrefroin by a ioml resoliilion of the two Houses of the leg,:slaturr ; 
ueiirva’s ir.ojo than a simple nvv oi'My i-* rcouirctl to nass such vcsolotion. 
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BOOK state^ it is usual lor the leading men ot each party yi.tlie le 
XXXXii* gislatui*e, to meet privately ami pass a resolution in favour 
‘of one of the candidates^ which is published ^'lind tlie per- 
son who is thus recoiiiinendod raridy fails obtain the votes 
of the whole party out of doors^ ml to carry the election if 
that party is the most niinieroiis. 'J'liis preparatory meet- 
ing receives the cant iiaiiie of Cancits* 'I'lie power thus 
assumed by a few individuals to direct the public cboiccy or 
in other words« to decide for the whole po|Milation, has been 
strongly censured by some enlightened men. It may cer- 
tainly be abused ; but the ab.usc will probably Supply its 
own corrective. It is obviously a device to unite the votes 
of a party in favour of one person ; or. in other words, to 
prevent the more ntimc^rous party from losing the advantage 
of its superiority by subdividing its force. 

Such is a sketch of the political system of the United 
States, which well merits the attention of the philosopher. 
Whether such a system would be practicable in older coun- 
tries, is a question do not presume to discuss; but its 
utility in America is beyond dispute. It lias survived the 
tender period of infancy, and outlived the propliccics of its 
downfall. By the triumph of the democratic party, its prin- 
ciples have been fostered into maturity, it has borne the 
nation triumphantly through a period of domestic difliciilty 
and external danger; it has been found serviceable in peace 
and in war, and may well claim from the nation it has saved 
and hopoured, the votive I^nediction of esto j^erpetua.^^^^ 

* For a fuller account of the American Goveriniir rits, sec the l.iis;{uisition sub- 
joined to Hall’s TruTels (1818,) The Federalist, a of political CKsays, 

'often reprinted in the United States, Warden, Vol. III. ami a set of the con- 
stitni'ions of the different states, also often reprinted. That wliicii \vc have used, 
w a i: printed in 1820 and 1821. The American government, consideiiiig tho 
novelty of its plan, lias attracted less attcnition in Europe, than nii.^hlhdve been 
expected. * Its spirit and chainctcr, howevo.", have heeii dc^ciibcd hyTmc gifted 
' observer, with an eloquence worthy of so noble n theme ; ami \ie deem no apology 
necessary for inserting the following extracts from the splimdid speech didivcred 
by Mr. Jeffrey, at a jiufflic meeting in Edinbuigh in Januaiy 18^-1, as gi\en ii; 
the Scotsman newspaper. • '■ 

To my mind, that nation has already dime tim most essential service to 
the cause of freedom— 'iiot jierhapsso inucli by the cunduct of her ^nmpli.*, or hy 
the acts of her governinent, as by her mere existence — in peace, res])'‘et, and 
prosperity, under instilMiioii.i- mure |ji:»clicully popular, and a - i .«••• 
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example of the United States proves, that the ex- hook 
])ciiKivciiieHs of a govcriiincnt is no test of its efficiency or real 
' excellence, and that the cheapest political system may ' 

t 

jiuruly ilcindoratio, tliaV has «ve\ prevailed among civilized men from the 
heginning of the world — lliiis aflV^ding a splendid illustration, and irre- 
fragable pi otif, of tlK possibility of Veconciling the utmost extent of freedom 
U'illi the maintenance of public authority, and the greatest ordi:i and traii- 
(]uilliiy, and security to private rights, with the most unbounded exercise ufpo* 

1 ^. litical ones. What else, indeed, cun furnish so conclusive and triiiniphniit a 
refutation of the pitiful sophisms and absurd predictions, by which the advocates 
of existing ahiisc have at all times endeavoured to create a jealousy, aiulappre'* 
hcnsioii of reform r You cannot touch the most corrupt and imbecile govern- 
ment, without* unsettling the principles unhinging the frame of society — 
you eaniKit give the people political rights, without encouraging them to he dis- 
r>l>edieiit to lawful anthority, and sowing the seeds of continun] rebellion, and 
perpetual disronieiit — nor recognise popular pretensions in any shape, wiihniic 
coming ultimately to the abolition of all di.-tinctior/s, and the division and de- 
struction of all property—withont involving society, in short, in disoA-ders at once 
frightful and contemptible, and reducing all things to the level of an insecure, 
and ignoble, and bloody oqnallty. — Such are the reasonings by which we are 
nowr to be persuaded, that liberty is incompatible with private happiness or na- 
tional prosperity, and that the despotic governments of the world ought to bt; 
muiiituiiied, if it were only to protect the people from the consequences of allow- 
ing them any control over the conduct of their rulers ! To these, wc need not now 
answer in words, or by reference to past and (jiiestionabic examples — ^butwcpiit. 
lliem flown at once, and trample them contemptuously to the earth, by a short 
appeal to the cxisttnet and condition ofJimerica I What is the country of the 
universe, 1 would now ask, in which property is most sacred, or industry most 
sure of its reward ? Where is the authority' of law most umnipotoiit : Where 
. is intelligence and wealth most widely did'used and most rapidly progressive 
Where is society in its general description most peaceable, and orderly', and mo- 
ral, and contented? Where arc popular tumults least known, and the spirit am! 
existence, and almost the name, of a mob least heard of? Where, in short, la 
political aniinusity least prcvalcnt—/ac/io7t subdued — and, at this inuinent, even 
yar/t^ iicnrly extinguisliecT, in q prevailing feeling of national pride and satisfac- 
tion ? Where, but in America ? America, that laid the foundation of her Re- 
publican Constitution ill a violent, radical, sanguinary revolution — America, 
with her fundamental democracy, made more unmanageable, and apparently 
more hazardous, by being broken up into I do not know how many confederat- 
ed and independent democracies — America, with Universal Suffrage, and month- 
ly or weekly elections — with a free and unlicensed press — without an establish- 
ed priesthood, an hereditary nobility, or a permanent executive — with all that is 
oiimbustiblc, ill short, and pregnant with danger, on the hypothesis of tyranny, 
and withoyt one of the checks or safeguards by which ay.me they contend the 
benefits yx the very being of society can be maintained !— There is something 
•it once audacious and ridiculous in maintaining such doctrines in the face of 
oiich experience : Nor can any thing be founded on the novelty of these iiistitu- 
tiuns, or the pretence that they have not yet been put fairly on their trial.— 

VOi. V. Ifi 
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BOOK sometimes be the best. No taxes arc raiscil \vitliirt the 
XxxxiT. country for the support of tlie iVcIcral goveriimcnt, the 
~ produce of the. customs le\iod at the ports on the im porta-, 
tioii of foreign goods, and the sums derived from the sale of 
the public lands, constituting the\vholcof^the public revenue. 
Revenue, xiio annual amount of the revi^nuc, expenditure, and debt. 

America has gone on prospering nnaor liirm for jorty years — and lias cxhibiitu 
a picture of uninterrupted, rapid, unprecedented advances in wealth, population, 
intelligence, and concord, while all the arbitrary governments of the ohl world*^ 
have been overrun with bankruptcies, conspiracies, rchcdlions, and revolutions, 
and arc at this inoineiit trembliiig in the consciousness of their insecurity, and 
vainly endeavouring to repress irrcprettiblc discontents, by confederated violence 
and terror. If any thing more wereTequired to show the superior security, as 
well as energy and happiness of fi®B govcrinncnt, I must beg meicly to contrast 
the condition of South America, as it was till very lately — with that of the 
happy country to which 1 h^vc been referring. These southern settlements had 
flic advantage of being earlier cstablislieci, and followed from the first by the 
fostering care of the parent state. — They were phncerl in a more fertile soil and 
a more propitious climate ; but they were governed by iioii-rcsidcut despots, and 
given over to bigotted priests and courtly favourites, and wanting freedom, all 
the blessings of nature were turned to curses. Their treasures were exhausted 
—■the population withered and shrunk under them— both races were degraded 
by their mixture — and they became at hist among the governin^^ classes a degen- 
erated and corrupted mass, which mouldered away, and dissolved in its own rot- 
tenness— till it fertilized the soil over which it was scattered, for that rising and 
glorious harvest of liberty which now covers it with the beauty of its promise ! 
In the North, the lot of our emigrant countrymen was cast in more utigenial 
regions— and their first struggles, citfier totally neglected or but coldly support- 
ed by the mother country— but, carrying with them tli.'it innate love of ficedoin 
which I trust will run for ever in the blood of all Britons, they surmounted all 
difficulties— and even under the colonial and not always equitable government of 
England, they made very considerable advances in wealth and civilization ; and 
ever since they have been left to build for ilicmselvos on this firm foundation, 
have so multiplied and increased in the land, and i.'fiiiinced tvilh such miracu- 
lous rapidity in wealth, population, industry, and power, as not only to put 
^ to shame the stationary communities of Europe, but even to make her statists 
and political economists revise and re-model their systems, to correspond with 
their unnatural and excessive prosperity ! Such are the services which I con- 
ceive America to have rendered to the cause of libert) — and thougii they arc, as 
I apprehend, truly incalculable in value and amount, it is pleasing to think that 
they have been rendered, not only without sacrifice or cffoit on her part— but 
almost without her consciousness or co-operation. They have flowed like a 
healing virtue from her existence and her example. She has only hhd to be 
free ; and peaceful, and happ* ; and prosperous in her freedom, to put down the 
disgusting sophistry of the hireling advocates of power, and to give the' strongest 
encouragement to all the nations of the earth to emulate Jier happiness and 
peace by imitating her freedom !'* 
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will iio fouml in a table annexed to this cliapicr. The fol- 
lowing statement is taken from tlic Estimates for 18244 

f 1 


iiEVKSirwi 1.124. 


I 

‘ iiiUUlS-, , ^ 

■'itblic Iniiils, . ' 

Vnoiirs and rcpayinenb'i . 



Pounds 
UoUars. Surlin^. 

1 15,500,000 3,630,000 

* 1,600,000 350,000 

350.000 77,000 

100.000 22,000 
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\ 18,550,000 4,079,000 
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Civil, (iipifiir.atic, and inist;Giluiieou$, . . 1.814,057 399,000 

'NIilitary department, including fortificatioiif, ordnance, 
pensions, army, militia, and Indian department, 5,122,268 1,127,000 

Naval service, including gradual increase of navy, 2,973,927 654,000 

J’Mblicdebt, ...... 5,314,000 1,169,000 


s 15,224,252 3,349,000 

The average produrc of the customs may be estimated at 
from 16,000,000 to 18,000,000 dollars, and the sum derived 
from tho sale of public lands at 1,600,000. The bank divi- 
dends consist of the interest of 7,000,000 dollars of capital, 
vested by th^ government in the national bank. The Post 
Office yields about a million of dollars a-year ; but it is 
jv'IioUy consumed in supporting tho establishment. The en- 
tire revenue of tho United States may be estimated on an 
average at four millions, or four millions and a quarter 
.Sterling ; and tlic annual expense of the government, under 
the three heads of civil, military, and naval, at 10,000,000 
' dollars, (£3,200,000.) This is at the rate of one dollar per 
annum for each inhabitant. If wc add one dollar more for 
the sums levied by the state governments, the whole expense 
of the American government will be at the rate of two dol- 
lars for each inhabitant. 

The debt of the United States consists of sums borrowed Deb;, 
during the revolutionary war, and at various subsequent 
periods. ^ The debt due by the federal governmoni^ at the 
close of tho war in 1783, was 42,000,375 dollars. No pro- 
per provision being made for payment of tile interest, and 
tho public revenue often falling short of the expenditure, 
the debt continaed to increase, and in 1790 it amounted to 
16 
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79,1S4,-164 ilollai's.* Various measures were taken Wr its 
liquidation, but with little cflfcct, till about the middle of 
' Mr. Jrfferson’s administration in 1805. From that period' 
a gradual reduction took placcjtili it y{us stopped by. lltA 
war with England in 1812. / 

/ 

DoUuts. 

(a 1812 the amount of tho public ilnbt wus • . . 12 i 

Ja consequence of the loans made dining the war, it amounted ^ 

ia 1816 lot 123,016,37.;^ 

'Considcrablu progress has since been made ia paying off the 

debt, and on the 1st January, 1824, it was reduced to . 00,177.002 

And by the operation of a btvlttnce accumulating in the treasu- 
ry, it is expected that at the Ist Jan. 1825, it well be reduced to 00,090,000 
-—or 17,600,000/. Sterling.^ 

The duties of cus^ms are levied on foreign articles im- 
ported, and are partly ad valoremt and partly according to 
fixed rates. The duties on manufactured goods, of iron, 
cotton, and woollen, were from 20 to 30 per cent, bnt have 
been increased from a fifth to a fourth, by a new tariff 
established in 1 824. 

A standing army is necessarily an object ofjqalousy in a 
republican state; and as the North Americans have no for- 
midable enemy in their vicinity, and are at the same time 
extremely studious of economy in all the branches of their 
government, their military force has always been kept on a 
very low scale. By an act of Congress of 3d March, 1815, 
the strength of the regular army was fixed at 9980 men, 
viz. eight battalions of artillery, 3200 men ; one regiment 
light artillery, 660; eight regiments of infantry, 5440; 
and one regiment of rifiemen, 680.$ In 1821 it was re- 
duced to 6442 men, whose pay, clothing, &c. cost tho state 
1,927,17’9 dollars, or 299 dollars (£66) for each individual, 
officers and privates. And in March, 1822, its strength, an 
reported to Congress, was as follows :|| — 

^ Seybert’fi Statistical Annals^ p. 72Q. 

!' Beybcrt, 752. 

‘4; Amencan PapetSi Match 1824. 

4 W«^, 111: 403. 

M NUcs^jftQgistftr. 80th Mairb, 1R9 . 
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• 

1977 

XXXXIX. 

Seven <lo. of jiitjLLriti'y, 

• 

3367 

Ordnance men, . 1 . » 

• 

5.3 


1 


5420 



\ The militia, which constiintcs the principal military force Militia, 
uf the United States, consists of all the males between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five. According to a return 
made in tlic end of ] 823, it amounted to 993,281 men. The 
American militia, as we have already stated, elect their 
own officci's. When called into the field for actual service, 
they have the same pay and allowances as tlie regular army, 
hut arc only bound to serve for six months. 

The navy of the United States is spall in point of nu- Efavy. 
nicriral strength, but is perhaps the best organized and 
most clToctive in the world. The unexpected and astonish- 
ing success of their frigates in combats with British vessels 
of the same class during the late war, established at once 
the reputation of the American navy for skill and prowess 
in the eyes et Europe ; and the United States, with a very 
few ships, already rank high as a naval power. From 1816 
to 1821 |Ono' million of dollars was expended annually in 
building ships of war. Since 1821 the sum thus appropriate<l 
has been reduced one half. A few ships are always kept in 
' commission, and stationed partly in the West Indies, partly 
ill the Mediterranean to keep in check the Barbary powers, 
and partly in the Pacific. In November, 1823, the strengtii 
of the American navy was as follows:-— 


1 

i _ _ 

In Com- 
roisiion. 

In OidH 
nary. 

Building. 

' Ships of the Line • • • 

1 

6 

5 

i Frii^riUis 

3 

4 

5 

1 Smaller Vessels • • • 

12 

2 


1 S ten in Frigates. • • . 

— 




« 


This is exclusive of the vessels on the lakes, which consist 
of two/?f 74 guns, one of 44, one of 36, ono*of 32, one of 26, 
two of 24, eleven smaller vessels, and fourteen gunboats — 
some being unfinished, and others considerably decayed. 

\ lablc of the popnlation of the several states will be 
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BOOK loiiiul aiiiu'xod to this book. That of the principal lowiiii 
xxxxix. ju ,.g follows: — 

New York, . 12i?,70ri I Boston, 4.^, 9*10 

Philadelphia, . 114,410 / Now Orl/.ins ‘JTJTK 

Baltimore, • (>2,7.{S ^ Cbailestc«n, • 24,780 

Boiision, n wag reserved for the lawgivers of the United States 
to make the bold experiment of dlspenspiig with a state re- 
ligion. In New Hampshire the legislature is empowered 
to anthovise, and in Massachusetts the legislature is en- 
joined to require the several towns and parishes to make 
adequate provision at their orwn expense, for the support 
of Frotestant ministers.* But in all tlic other twenty-two 
states the support of religion is left entirely to the volun- 
tary zeal of its pipfessors. Tlie result has shown that 
Christianity has a firm hold in the nature of man, and is 
rather injured than served by those costly establishments, 
which so often abridge or extinguish free inquiry and liber- 
ty of conscience, engender fierco animosities among rival 
sects, perpetuate the errors and dogmas of ^iiienlightciied 
times, and degrade religion into an engine of civil tyranny, 
or the ally of ignorance and imposture. In the large.Jpwiis 
and populous places of New England, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania, religious instruction is more faithfully and abun- 
dantly dispensed, and religious ordinances arc more strictly 
and universally observed than in any other country in the 
world.f To this advantage, we may add, that of the peace 
and harmony which reigns among the difTerent religious 
communities, and the entire absence of those jealousies, 
bickerings, and heart-burnings, which the exaltation of a 
single sect so invariably creates. In the newly settled dis- 
tricts, where a small population is spread over a wide sur- 
face, the means of religious instruction arc often deficient, 
and must be so, even wxre the wealth of an establishment 
expended in providing them. * 

* • 

^ Tlic fiJime rule he!cl in C’oiifiocticut lill was alsoli.-'iu li ny lim I’on.M; 
tution in 1318. 

t See the triiimplmiit reply of Dwight to nn Biiglisii w liter, on the siipro?''^ 
srnto nf rn’i'jior* i?} N- -v Fn'.-lnnih f twi-.»lii^ Tr-tvelv. IV. 
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most numerous serfs are. tlic Congrogationalists, Bap- 
i tiftits, Methodists. The Congregational ists, or Inde- 
pendentsy alAnind chiefly In New England, and have about 
1200 rongregatiolis, soiiiclof which use organs in their pub- 
lic worship. Thc^ Baptists, who are most numerous in tlio 
middle, southern, and western states, had 2727 churches 
in 1817, and have now about 3000; but as their congrega- 
tions ill New England are estimated by Dr. Morse only at 
5350 persons each, while those of the Congregationalists 
average about 1000,^ the latter arc probably more numerous 
upon the whole. The Methodists, who abound tnost in the 
southern and western states, have about 2000 congregations, 
and display a very active proselyting spirit. The Presby- 
terians, whose principal strength lie^ in tiie middle states, 
have about 900 congregations, which are classed into pres- 
byteries and synods. The Associate Reformed, or Ameri- 
can Burghers, have about 100 churches, and the Associate 
Synod, or Antiburghers, about 50 ; but there is a tendency 
in both thesp sects to coalesce with the Presbyterians. Tlic 
Dutch Reformed Churt;h, confined to New York and New 
J[ersey, lias about 200 churches. H'iie Episcopalians had 
GOO churches, and 346 clergymen, in 1 822,f chiefly in the 
middle and southern states. They arc governed by a con- 
Yocatioii, consisting of two houses. The Catholics, who are 
not numerous any where but In Maryland, arc estimated by 
Dr. Morse to amount to 75,000. The Quakers have about 
190 congregations, chiefly in tlic middle stales. The Mora- 
vians, Universalists, Meiiiionists, Cameronians, and other 
sects, have each a few cliurches ; and the Jews have syna- 
gogues at New York, Newport, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
and Savannah. The whole number of churches, or religi- 
ous societies, in the United States, is probably not under 
9000, or pno for each 1 100 inhabitants. 

The \Iiitics of a clergyman in the United States, arc la- 
borious and incessant ; the, pay arises from ^a) ])ew rents, and 
# 

Morse, 1. 3GS. t Niles' Register, 1G22. 

(o) [In cities uiid large towjis a common mode of paying the salary of a regu- 
lar clergyman is hy pew rents ; l)»it in country parishes the more usual mode '•= 
siih«;rrintioti or \)v a tax in nronortion to oroiiertv.’l — A m. Kti, 
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voluiiliiry cijuiviliutious, somctiiuos iVom siiiiill glciios, lixet 
TiiimIs, or land. It is seldom so Lirgo as to prove a ^tempta- 
tion to the worldly-minded : but j when a congregation i^ 
niirneroiis, it is generally siilHcie/it to support the clergy 
man respectably. In populous towns if is IVoin 2000 to 
4000 dollars, (£M50 to X900 ;) but in country places it is 
greatly lower, and is sometimes paid in kind, or raised by 
penny-a-week associations. A gratuity varying from live 
to twenty dollars, is usually presented to the clergyman at 
a marriage. For these slender cmoluinenfs, the Americans 
secure the services of a body of moral, faithful, diligent, and 
often well-educated clergymen, among whom, fox-hiiiiting 
and sinecures, and non-residcnco are unknown. Missionary 
and Hiblc societies, and religious institutions of all kinds, 
arc fully more numerous than in Britain in proportion to 
tlic population. The Sabbath in some places is kept from 
sun-.set on Saturday, to sun-set on Sunday.*^ 

There are upwards of forty colleges or universities in the 
United States, of which Harvard and Yale are the inostcclc- 
. ated ; but most of these are less perfect than the kindred 
establishments in Europe; and classical and scientific edu- 
cation is generally in a much lower state. Harvard uni- 
versity in Massachusetts, has fifteen literary ami six medi- 
cal professors, — and generally from 300 to 400 stiidcnls. 
The throe terms amount to nine months in the year, ami the 
vacations to three ; the academical course is completed in 
four years, and the expense of a student’s hoard and educa- 
tion is about 500 dollars {£\ 10) a-ycar, on the lowest scalc.(fl) 
Among the theologians of this university, Sociniaiiism is al- 

• 

Foi tlic state of icligion in North America, see Morsi:, f. 200. Warden, 
iihap. 49. liiiiicaii's Travels, (1923) Letter 20. Hodgson Letters from North 
Amciicu, If. 212 — 230, and passim ; and Dwight’s Tnvcls, IV. 309 — 456, 

(a) [Harvard University, at Cambridge, has n pr-.siilciit, 3 professors in the* 
oiogy, 2 in law, 5 in medicine, and G or 7 in literature and the science.^, besides 
6 tutors and 3 invtruetoTS in the modern languages. The system rninprising the 
advantngesof tin; Liiglisih and Scottish plans of edueatioii, is fully adopu.d in this 
jeinii nry. T • aniuuil vacatiuu.c, since 1825, comprise only 10 week ii'. The 
necessary expe n-e, including board, instruction, text-books, fuel, and all charge;. 
exenpt clothing, ninountfi to from 220 to 235 duliar-^- a year. .Sei? tJie “ Anmia? 
' ’'itflloguc for -A;»r. Kn 
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‘/out universally prevalent Yale college in Connecticut is book 
richly endowed than Harvard, but enjoys an equal re- 
iiitation. The faculty r/jusists of a president, nine profes- - 
urs, four medier^ cxami.:ci*s, and six tutors. Thestudents^ 
xcopt those who'^ie parents live in the town, board within 
:ic college. At this seminary, the advantages of the Eng- 
sh and Scottish systems are to a considerable extent com- 
uined. The scope for original discussion, and^ elegance of 
illustration which lecturing affords, is connected with the 
more laborious and effective discipline of tutors and exami- 
nations ; the students are not considered as passive recipi- 
ents of knowledge, but are stimulated to the active exercise of 
their own powers. All the classes arc subjected to a rigor- 
ous examination twice a-year; and tl)ose examinations, with 
the numerous exercises prescribed, and the severe discipline 
enforced, drive a\vay the laggard and disorderly members, 
and insure a respectable proficiency in those w bo receive 
degrees Vt the end of the fourth year. This college had 41St 
students inysso. Most of the other universities and col- 
leges arc (frganized on the same principles.^ 

. riiblic provision to a less or greater extent, is made in Schools, 
ilinost all the States for the support of common schools, 
n the old States, funds have been set .apart for this pur- 
osc from time to time out of the public taxes or property. 

. the New States, one square mile in every township, or 
liiie thirty-sivth part of all the lands has been devoted to 
the siip])ort of common schools, besides seven entire town- 
ships for the endowment of larger seminaries. Through- 
out New England, the means of education arc generally am- 
ple; and a grown person unable to read and write, can scarce- 
ly be found. In tlie southern States, where they were more 
deficient, a zealous attention to the subject has been lately 
awakened ; and families in sequestered situations unite to 
procure teachers for the children at a great expense*! But 
no State in the Union, and no country in the world, is so 
amply provided with the means of elementary instruction as 


Duncan's Travels, l.citors r?cl and 
■ Lellcrs, 1. W.iT, 
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BOOK the state of New York ;(a) in wlii^lu tlicrc were, in ISQSfUi' 
IKXXii. less than 7,382 common schools, a^ording education to4na 
~ 534 young persons, which rather Ixceeds the fourth part of 

the whole population. In the inidcfle and c^Vstern States, the 
people are more universally educated at p/eseiit, than in any 
other part of the \^orId ; and there is every firobahility, that 
the western and southern States will soon share inthesamo 
distinction. It is to this circumstance, to the superior de- 
gree of comfort the people enjoy,' and to the elevation of 
character nourished by their republican institutions, that wo 
must attribute the non-existence of any class in the United 
States to which the term mob, populace, or rabble, can be ap- 
plied.* 

Literature. .The growth of a native literature in the United States 
has been impeded by several causes. First, the number 
of well educated persons living in idleness, who cultivate 
taste, and encourage its cultivation in others, is compara- 
tively small. Secondly, the universal addiction t:i gainful 
pursuits, and the striking success which repayF^them, dis- 
hearten persons from engaging in occupations that do not 
fill the pocket. But thirdly, by far the greatest impedir- 
ment is the existence of the more advanced literature of 
England, in the very language of the country. Though 
the political connexion has ceased, the United States, in 
what regards literature, are nearly as much a province of 
Britain as Yorkshire or Ii*eland. So long as British wri- 
ters furnish the standard by which transatlantic works arc 
tried, native American WTiters will not receive justice ; and 
while American publishers can import and reprint, without 
risk or expense, works already stamped with the approba- 
tion of British critics, and the British public, they will feel 
the least inclined to engage in the doubtful and hazardous 
speculation of publishing tlio original products of American 

(fi) [In all the New l^ngland states, except Rhode Island, the tow^ns and 
townships arc divided into districts of convenient size, in which schools., re sup- 
ported at the public expense, and thus place the means of clcmcMitary iiistru^ • 
tion within the reach o(alll/ieitiftabilant8,]-^AM. Eu. 

Warden, chon. 48. Morse- passim. Walsh’s At^ncal. fl819) n. 99*". 
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'cnius. Besides, the apjpetite for knowledge, and the sort book 
»f ■ amoscmcnt which npding affords, like the desire for Bxxxil. 
tlics anil luxuries, rct-uircs a certain, and only a certain 
|i|)ly; and iir the one case, as in the other, when the 
licle can be cheaply impi>i'ted, tlic native manufacture 
discouraged. America, however, is rapidly acquiring a 
Utcratiii'c of her own ; and the productions of her press al- 
ready begin to attract attention in Europe. 

In one department of literature, of a humble indeed, but a 
most useful description, the United States stand unrivalled. 

Wo allude to their Newspaper press. There were but seven News- 
papers published in the United States in ITSOj* but in 1810 P*p®”‘ 
there were 359, (including twenty-five published daily.) 
which circulated 22,200,000 copies in the year. In 1823 
they had increased to tlie astonishing number of 598 accord- 
ing to the following table, published in New York. 

1 1 

Periodical Press of tlie United States in 1823. 


In Maine . / • 
New HainpSliirc 
Massachusetts . 
•Kiiodc Island . 
Connecticut 
Vermont • . . 
New York . . 
New Jersey . , 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia . . , 
North Carolina 
^outh Carolina 


« 13'Georgia • • • • • 

. 1 l.Ohio 

. 35; Indiana • . . • • 

• 9j Illinois 

• 331 Missouri • • . . 

. 8! Kentucky • . • . 

• 137|Teiinesscc . • • . 

. 1Ri Mississippi • . • . 

• lloj Alabama . • . . 

' Louisiana • • • . 

Michigan ... . 

• 35| District of Columbia . 
. 10 

. 12f 


. 14 
. 48 
. 13 

. 5 
• b 

. IS 
. 15 
. 7 
. 10 
. 8 
. 1 


Total 598 


The number of copies circulated In the year, by tbeso 
journals, probably exceeds 30,000,000. In the Britisli 
isles in 1821, with twenty millions of people, the number 
of nowspaiiers was estimated to be 284, and the copies 
printed annually 23 , 600 , 000 .f The whole of continental 
Euyopc, containirfg 160 millions of inhabitants, where the 
press is chained down by royal and priastly jealousy, cev 


Dv’ighl s Travels, IV. 345. 

TfOrd John Russel's Sneorh on Rcforin. April 183*. n, 
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tainly docs not support lialt' tiio iCiinbcr of journals whicli 
exist in tlic United States alone. wL'Iicy aiH) superficial Vib-^ 
servers who attach a small iniportaficc to this humble branch 
of literature. Though none of the American papers c(inal 
the best of those published in London, the periodical press 
of the United States taken altogether, is the most powerful 
engine for diffusing mercantile, political, and general in* 
formation, fur stimulating the activity, and oimrating on 
the minds and morals of the people, which has ever existed 
in any country. No duty is paid, either on the papers 
themselves, or on the advertisements they publish. The 
price of a weekly pa]>er is about two dollars per annum, or 
twopence each number, that of a daily paper* from eight 
to ton dollars, or one vpeniiy halfpenny each number. A 
single paper sent by post pays one cent (a halfpenny) for 
any distance under 100 miles, and a cent and a half for 
all greater distances ; and pamphlets (a) may be transmitted 
by post at the same expense. ’ ^ 

The following are the dates of a few of the princ'/pal events 
in the history of the United States. 

1607. 1* ii st 5-(,*itlc‘inCMit niailo hy the Kiiglish. 

1776. July 4. The hulcpciuleiicp of the I'liitcd States proclaimed. 

17fi2. iVov. ;j0. IVactf co!iclii(lc(i with Great Britain. 

1737. S.-pt. 17. Tt iii ial Constitution framed. 

1730. IMarrh 4. Inauguration of George Washington ns president. 

1797. ■ — — John Adams ii.s presideni. 

1801. Thomas Jefferson as prt>sidonl. 

1809. James Madison as president. 

1812. June 18, War declared against Brit ain, 

1814. Dec, 21. Fence coiiduded. 

14»17. liiangnrathjii of James Monroe as president. 

[1825. Inanmuaticn of John Quincy Adams as president.] — A m Kn. 


(ft) [The raU: (»f postage on pamphkh iias been increased l>y a law which went 
into operation in 1825. Periodical pamphlets pay 1 1-2 cents on each sheet for 
lOU miles or and 2 1-2 cents for a greater distaiioc ; pamphlets iioi peri- 
odical, 4 cents on each sheet for 100 miles or less, and 6 cents for a greater di?- 
lance.]— A m. En. '* ^ a 
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Table of the PopiUalion ff the United Stales in iruO, 1800 , Exxxil. 
* ■ 1810 , and 182 '^, according to the Returns. ' 


Statps or 'J'ln- 
ritories. 


- Piipulatinii iiiclur1m» Slaves. 

1790. ISOO. 

1 

laio. 

inio. 


Lonisiana 

Tennessee 


Indiana 


IViissoun 

Arkansas 


Distrirl of Co- 


in I 

Mississippi 
Alabama 

Total . 3 , 921 , 32 a 5 ;il 9 , 7627 , 239 , 9039 , 638 , 226 j 694 , 2801 . 538, 118 

Florida (sup- i ' ! 

posed) I ■ • 10 , 0 (K»j 

j 9,648,22cJ 

Sla ,'»!4 , i 694,280 889 ,ll 8 {l,lC 5 , 41 l!l, 538 ,n!!' 

i'lee persons | 3 , 227 , 046 - 1 , 429,881 6 , 074 , 662 . 8 , 1 16,108 'i 
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!• Foptdation of the l)nUed-.iSlales,taccordiHg to the Venitus 

(f 1820.1 



'I he population of ihe j\ortii-Wcsi mid Missouri Tciritorit*.*- aip not fii\cii 
flcpiiratcly in the census. Florida \v<).s not annexed to the Uiiileii States when 
the census was taken. It is supposed tliat it contains l.t,0()tl inhaliitanls. 

Vi [Tnis census of Alaba-ii.'j ua-; “ec v-ajic; 1%, ’ \ n = I •• 
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'I'ablis oJ' the Anmnit of the Valuations of Lands, Lots, and 
DweUing-Hbuses, and of Slaves, in the several States, made 
under the Acts of Cotigress of theQQd July 1813, and 9th 
January 1815, as returned and revised by the Board of 
Principal Assessors, with the corresponding Valuations in 
1799. 


j 

Value of houacs, 
lands, and slaves, 

Value of houses 


Avenge 
value of 

1 

at revised and 

and lands after 

Value of hbnses 

lauds per 

! STATES. 

equalized by the 

dednetine esti- 
mated wue of 

and lands in 

acre, in- 
cluding 

: 

priiiciiial aisea* 

1799. 

t 

son in 1814 and 
1815. . 

•laves.* 


houses 

theraon.f 

j 

Dollan. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dol. Cts. 

jN’ew ll.anipsliire 

38,74.5,974 

38,746.974 

23, IT.*), 046 

9 0 

iiMassachusetts 

113,765,^60 

143,7651560 

83,992,468 

18 0 

jHliodc Island . . 

20,907,766 

20.0U9'.766 

11,066,357 

39 0 

jConncctii ut . . 

88,,0:il,97l| 

88^^4,971 

48,313,424 

34 0 

Vermont • . . 

32,401,120 

32,461,120 

16,723,873 

6 40 

New York . . . 

273,120,9(MI 

269,370.900 

100^,706 

16 50 

New Jersey . . 

98,612 083 

9>,899,333 

36,473^99 

35 0 

Pennsylvania . 

346,633,889 

346,633,889 

102,145,900 

29 0 

Delaware . • . 

:4,;:'620i 

1 ^ 13,449,370 

6,234,413 

1 13 0 

Maryland . . • 

122,577,572 

106,490,638 

32,372,290 

20 0 

.Virginia • . . 

263,737,60 

165,608,199 

71,226,127 

4 15 

North Carolina . 

93,723,031 

51,517,031 

30,842,372 

2 .50 

South Carolina • 

123,416,512 

74,325,262 

17,466,012 

8 0 

Georgia .... 
Ohio 

57,792,158 

61,347,215 

31.487,658 

61,347,215 

12,061,137 

2 50 

Kentucky . . . 

87,018,837 

66,878,587 

21,408,096 

4 0 

Tennessee . • . 

35,408,052 

24,233,750 

6,134,108 

6 0 


l,<J9U,2U6,96l :l.63I.W7,224 

619,977,247 



Louisiana is not included in the above tabic, the returns being incomplete. 

• • 

* As the value of slaves is diliercnt in dififerout states, and the number ot‘ 
slaves valued cannot be ascertained from the returns of tlie assessors, the value 
of houses and lands in most of the slave holding estates cannot be ascertained 
with precision. It is believed that the valuations made in most of the states, 
and particularly those in the south, in 1799, were considerably under the real 
value. ^ 

t In this c:iI(.ii1ation the number of acres is taken from the returns of land, 
valued in each state in 1799, the returns of the quantity of lands valued in 
IBi-j ! yriS being in some of the states incomplete. (Pitkin, p. 373.) 
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Table of J^Ianufadurcs of Unite^ SiateSf according to Rt 
turns made to the Marshals in 1810 * 


The value as distributed among tho states was as follows : 


Maine, 

New llainpslilrc. 


• 

• 



• 

::,i38,uuu 

8,135,000 

Vermont, 


• 




4,325,000 

Massachusetts, 





• 

17,516,000 

Rhode Island, . 






3,080,000 

Connecticut, 






5,901,000 

New York, 





r 

14,669,000 

New Jersey, 






4,703,000 

Pennsylvania, . 






32,08"' ^ 

Delaware, 






i 

Mai7land, 







Virgiiiiu, . . 







Ohio, ; . . I 


• 





Kentucky, 

V 






North Carolina, 







Tennessee, 






«i8,000 

South Carolina, 






.2,174,000 

Georgia, • 






2,744,000 

Mississippi Territory, 






314,000 

Orleans Territory, . 





» 

814,000 

Louisiana Territory, 





• 

35,000 

Indiana Territoiy, • 


. 



• 

197,070 

Illinois Territory, . 





• 

72,000 

Michigan Territory, 


• 




37,000 

Columbia District, . 


. 




719,000 


Total-dollars, 127,694,002 * 


The following are the most prominent particulars ; 


Goods manufactured by the loom, . . . • . 39,500,000 

Machinery of various kinds, 6,100,000 

Hats, . . . . • • . . . . 4,300,000 

Iron manufactures, 14,360,000 

Leather, 17,900,000 

Distilled and fermented liquors, ..... IQ, 530, 000 
Wooden manufactures, .5,540,000 


I, 

* Mr. Tench Coxe, Secretary to the Treasury, showed that, ■ 
returns, and imperfect returns, the true amount should be ah- 
doilAs. 
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(Mloii of DomesUc Growth Exported from. 1805- to 18 ir. 


B 

XX 


Years. 

Sea Island, 

Upland, 

Value, 


Founds. 

Pounds. 

iJollars. 

1805 

8,787,659 

29,602,428 

9.445.000 

8.332.000 

1806 

6,096,08*2 

8,5)2fi,011 

29,561,383 

1807 

55,018,448 

9,681^4 

14,232,000 

1808 

»4!»,051 

2,221,000 

8,515,000 

180!) 

8,654,218 

42,326,042 

1810 

8,604,078 

84,657,384 

15,108,000 

1811 

8,029,576 

54,028,660 

9,652,000 

1812 

4,:167,806 

24,519,571 

3.080.000 

2.324.000 

18i;i 

4,184,849 

1 ‘’,520,338 

14,975,167 

181 J 

15,208,669 

2,683,000 

181 1 

149,951 

74,548,7r ! 

17,529,000 

! 181o 

9. }()0,3‘26 

72,016,7 « 

24,106,000 

i 1817 

22,^,000 


Taileof Exports of eeriul.. Classes of Domestic Trodvce,’ at 
three different Periods. 



1804 . 

1 1810 . 

1816. 

Exports ot’ Articlos, tlic Pro- 
duce of the Forest, Tini- 

Dollars^ 

Doilan, 

Dollars, | 

ber, Ashes, Bark, Firs, &c. 

Produce of Agri- 

culture. Wheat, Flour, 

4,630,000 

4,978,000 

7,293,000. 

/ 

-i 

Rice, &c 

Produce of Ani- 

mals, Horses, Beef, Pork, 

12;250,000 

10,750,000 

13,150,000; 

1 

I 

Hides, Butter, &c. • • • 
— — Produce of the 

4,300^000 

2,169,000 

2,093,0001 

1,331,000' 

Sea, Oil, Fish, &c» • ■ * 

3,420,000 

1,481,000 


s 
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Table of the Tonmge of each Stale, and of the whole Union, 

in 1831. 


iVlaiiie, 

122,850 

IVew liainpsliirc, 

23,035 

Massachusetts, . 

... . 310,069 

Rhode Island, . 

39,311 

Connecticut, 

45,721 

New York, 

244,338 

New Jersey, . ♦ 

3.3 

Pennsylvania, . 

Delaware, 

Maryland, ' • 

District of Colunibii 

... > 

Virginia, « . 


KTorth Carolina, . 

j,8(i<l 

South Carolina, . 

29,944 

Georgia, . 

14,662 

Mississippi, 

6,131 

Louisiana, 

38,815 

Kentucky and Oliio, 

. . . • . 598 

Michigan, 

665 

1,262,618 


Registered tonnage employed in foreign trade, C19,0!29 

^Enrolled and licensed tonnage employed in coasting trade, S38,014 
Ditto ditto in fisheries, S5,57S 


1,269,618 



UNITED states; 




Table of Imports of* the United States for 

• 

18^1. 

Countries# 

MvrcliaiiAse. 

~M52,6iio 

1,000 

750.000 
16,000 

587.000 
24,4:39,000 

631.000 

800.000 
4,125,(M)0 
« 516,000 

215.000 

618.000 
132,000 

Dullim and 
Specie. 

Total. 

Sweden 

DtMiinark anil JMorway • • . 

Holland 

lintisii Islands 

liaiisc Towns ‘ 

France 

Spain • 

Forti>^;al 

1 Italy and IMaltii ..... 
[Au'tria 

10,000 

1,352,000 
648, 0(M) 

603.000 

190.000 

865.000 
26,000 

141.000 

355.000 
98,000 

l,852,Ui;0 

1,000 

760,100 

16,000 

1.939.000 
25,087j0<J0 

1.234.000 
99t>,0t>0 

4.990.000 

542.000 

356.000 

973.000 

230.000 

Toiiii Fi.'koim-: 

34,682,000 

4,288,000 

38,970,000 

i.'rilish F' .ts . . , . . . 

5,000 

2,000 

7,000 

'i'cneril'j 

265,000 

. 

265,000 

Madci i . • » .... 

180,000 

10,000 

190,000 

Fti}al ... . . . • • 

137,000 

1,000 

138,000 

Bourbon . . .... 

10,00' 


10,000 

Cape dc N'crd . . . . • . 

32,0' ,0 

32,000 

64,000 

Turkey, Levant, an ' K"} pt • 

3U.»,t dO 

91,000 

396,000 

(jcncrally 

100 

68,000 

130,000 

Total Afiuca 

9SM ,tMI0'" 

204,000 

1,200,000 

Dutch East IndiL-^; . 

) 4,000 


134,000 


'.,531,000 


1,531,000 

Manilla and Philippine Islands 

115,000 


115,000 


3,112,000 


3.112,000 


123,000 


123,000 

Total Asia 

5,015,000 


5,015,000 


403,000 

89,000 

492,1HH» 


163,000 

27,000 

190,000 


135,000 

81,000 

216,000 

Total North America . 

701,000 

197,000 

898,000 

Swedish 

318,000 

293,000 

till,(i4l0 


1,674,000 

310,000 

1,984,000 


755,000 

106,000 

861,000 


1*26,000 

• 801,000 

927,000 


1,742,000 

504,000 

2,246,000 


865,000 

36,000 

901,000 


614,000 

13,000 

627,000 


5,422,000 

1,163,000 

6,585,000 


4,000 


4,000 

Total West Ihdibs • . • 

11,520,000 

~S;M6,0b0 

14,746,000 

Spanish 

985,000 

129,000 

1,114,000 


585,000 

20,000 . 

605,000 

South 6eas 

34,000 


34,000 

Total^SouTH America . . 

1,604,000 

149, OUp 

1,753,000 

Uncertain Ports 

4,000 


4,000 

Total Import 

54,522,000 

8,064,000 

62,586,000 
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Conneries* 


Generally . • • • 
Total West Indies 


Sweden 


Denmark 


Holland 


Italy and Malta 
Austria . . . 
Generally . . . 

Total Europe 
British Ports • . 
TeneriiTe . . . 
Madeira . • • 


liXTQ] 


Baurbori 

Cape de Verd . • • • • 
Turkeyi Levant, and Egypt 

Generally 

Total Africa • • • • 
Dutch East Indies • • • • 

British 

Manilla and Philippine Islands 


Florida 

Honduras 

North-West Coast . • • . 
Newfoundland and Fisheries 
Total North America . 


i Domettic Fon>isin Bullion 
I Produce* Produce* : Biid Specie* 


217,000 


520,000 


3,694,000 


m M M 

BEuiu 

Wmg, 

1,955,000 

1,739,000 

18,634,000 



956,000 

482, ( 

JOO 

1,536,000 

. 597, ( 

Ed 

5,169,000 

347,( 

)00 

349,000 

191, ( 

)00 

148,900 



410,000 

690.1 


32,000 

308,000 

1 184,000 



29,S2I,000 5,498,000] 1,97^ 


»Ui 1,033,000 


1.715.000 

1.966.000 


211,000 


1,213,000 


593,0001 931,0001 7,880,000 9,404,000 


2,010,0001 2,UUUl I 2,012,000 


2,516, (KM) 


1,316,000 


2,983,000 


60,0001 2,270,000 
2,950,0(t- : 1,326,0001 265,000| 4,541,000 


1,433,(M)0) 846,9001 


2,565,0001 374,0001 11, *^6,000 


1.038.000 

1 . 382.000 

71,000 


64,974,000 
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'l\ihh of [he Exports of the. United States from 1800 to 1821. book 


I 

■ Vears. 

1 

Exports. 

« 

Domestic 
Growth, -Pro- 
duce, ofAlaiuu 
facturc. 

Foreign. 

1800 

70,971,780 

31,840,903 

j 39,120,377 

1301 

91,115,92.5 

46,377,792 

! 46,642,723 

1803 

72,48.3,100 ! 

26,182,17.3 

1 3.5,774,971 

1803 

55,800,03.3 

42,205,961 

1 13,594,072 

1301 

77,899,074 

41,467.477 

36,231,597 

1305 

95,568,021 . 

42,387,002 

.53,179,019 

1300 

101, .5.38, 963 

41,253,727 

60,233,2.36 

1807 

108,343,150 

48,699,692 

59,643,558 

1303 

22,430,960 

9,433,546 

12,997,414 

1809 

52,203,283 

31,405,702 

20,797,531 

1810 

66,757,970 

42,366,675 

24,391.295 

1311 1 

61,316,833 

45,294,043 

16,022,790 

1812 j 

.38,527,236 

30,032,109 

8,495,127 


27,855,997 

25,008,152 

2,947,845 

, 18M i 

6,927,441 

6,782,273 

14<,169 

I 13)5 : 

52,537,753 

45,974,4r i 

6,583,350 

’ I«1«: 1 

81,920,452 

61,781,8 d 

17,138,5.58 

. IGI7 , 

87,671,566 

1 68,313. .00 

19,358,069 

1 1818 ! 

9.1,231,1.^'! 

73, 8.5/*, 437 

19,426,696 

• 1318 ; 

70,142,521 

.50,97 ,,838 

19,165,683 

1820 

*.9,091,669 

51.6 .<,610 

18,008,029 

1 1821 

• 1,974,382 

43,' 71,894 

21,302,488 


Till! in.j,.. •' > vti not Lr.n regularly published. 


Table of Post-Office Establishment of the United States from 
1790 to 1821. 


Years. 

Post Olhccs. 

Tost Koad.s. 

Receipts. 

Kxpenscs. 



Miles. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1790 

75 

1,875 

37,935 

32,140 

1791 

89 

1.905 

46,294 

36,697 

1792 

195 

5,642 

• 67,414 

54,531 

1793 

209 

5,642 

104,747 

72,040 

1794 

450 

11,984 

128,947 

89,973 

1795 

453 

13,207 

160,620 

117,893 

1796 

468 

13,207 

195,067 

131,572 

1797 

554 

16,180 

213,993 

. 150,114 

1798 

639 

16,180 

232,977 

179,104 

1799 

677 

16,180 

264,846 

188,038 

1800 

903 

20,817 

280,804 

213,994 

1801 

1,025 

22,309 

320,443 

255,151 

l802o 

1,114 

26,3. '• 

327,045 

281,996 ! 

1893 

1,258 

25,315 

351,823 

322,364 1 

1804, 

1,405 

29,656 

389,450 

337,502 ! 

1805^ 

7,558 

31,076 

421,373 « 

377,367 

1806 

1,710 1 

33,431 

446,106 

413,573 j 

1807 

1,848 

33,755 

478,763 

453,885 

1808 

1,944 1 

34,035 

460,564 

462,828 . 1 
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Viv.ir?-. 

I*o?l Offices. 

Tost Korn is. 

Koceiprv. 

Expense.- 



Mill's. 

l>o!l:irs'. . 

Doll.’iis. 

ISOO 

2,012 

31,035 

506,63 : 

498,0 r: 

1810 1 

2.300 

36,406 

551.68 1 

495,968 

i»ii ! 

2,403 

3«,i(»6 

587,247 

4t>9,09J 

l»il'2 I 

2,610 

39,37:5 

649,209 

540,16! 

1813 i 



703,155 

(ioifOii; 

1814 1 


! 41.736 

730,370 

727, 12t 

181.5 

3,i»0t» 

; 43.966 

1,043,065 

748,121 

1816 . 

ivk;(» 

48,976 

• 961,782 

804,02*; 

181- . 

3,659 

.'3ji89 

1.01)2,973 ! 

916.51.' 

I" . 

3,6 f.*: 

59,473 


i,o.;.>,n3: 

18 lO 1 

4,04h) 

68.586 

1,204.737 

1,117,361 

1320 1 

1 

73,492 

l,lli;927 

1,160,926 

1821 f 

4,976 

79.808 

1.029,102 

1, 165.43 1 


Table of the ^nhlic ^ebf 
United . 


venue, and Eocpcw^ 
n 1791 to 183^ 


Years. 

Public Dclit. 

1791 

Ootliirp. 
7.5,169,97 ) 

ITfU 

76,373,767 

1793 

77, .587, 997 

1794 

75,996,170 

1795 

78,149,937 

‘ 1796 

81,642,272 

1797 

80,934,023 

1T93 

78,494,165 

1799 

77,399,909 

1300 

81.6.33,325 

1801 

82,000,167 

1802 

78,7.5-1,568 

1803 

74,731,922 

lilOl 

3.5,35.3,64.3 

180.7 

80, 534, 0.33 

1806 

74, .542,957 

1807 

67,731,645 

1808 

64,742,326 

1809 

56,732,379 

1810 

53,156,532 

1811 

. 47,855,070 

1812 

45,035,123 

1813 

55,907,452 

1814 

80,986,291 

181.5 

99,824,410 

1816 

123,016,375 

1817 

115,807,805 

1818 

99,107,346 

1819 

92,64^177 

1820 

88,899,333 

1821 

89,214,236 

1822 

93,424,000 

1823 

94.344.000 


‘ceipt!». 

Iri.s, 

i42 

•Oo 


. 

o,75W,7r.O 

8,179,170 
12,546,813 
12,413,978 
12,945,455 
14,995,793 
1 1,064,(197 
11,826,307 
13,560,693 
15,559,931 
16.398,019 
17,060,661 

7,773,473 

12,134,214 

14,422,634 

22,639,032 

40,524,844 

.34,878,432 

51,293.946 

36,7-13,573 

24,387,983 

26,095,200 

21,435,700 

15,284,546 

14,264,000 

19,745,409 


^0 
;»77 
1,593 
51,240 
.,367,776 
8,625,877 
8,583,618 
11,002,396 
1 1,952,534 
12,273,376 
13,270,437 
11,258,983 
12,615,113 
13,598,309 
15,021,196 
11,292,292 
16,762,702 
13,867,226 
13,309,994 
13,592,604 
22,279,121 
39,190,520 
38,547,915 
25,522,089 
23,546,341 
14,958,539 
13,563,060 
16,008,215 
14,224,403 
10,92.9,174 
18,278,653 
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CRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 


^ V 


y ^pft JWw Me‘^ci 


the Captain-General- 
al Description. 


We are no'v a. ... ^ ;'rsRion» the vast pos- 
sessions of the anU) .leii’ revolted descend- 

ants^ in the two At..ci icas ; — possessions comprehended 
i^ctween lat. 43° 34' south, and 37° 48' north, which 
equal in length the whole of Africa, and surpass in extent 
the immense countries in Asia that acknowledge the domi- 
nion of Groat Britain and Russia. The missionary establish- 
ment of San Francisco, on the coast of New California, 
forms the most northerly point; and the most soutiicrn 
extremity inhabited by the Spaniards is Fort Maullin, on 
{he coast of Chili, opposite to Chiloe: for the establish- 
ment of the port of Solcdad, situated eight degrees more 
to the south, in the group of the Maloiiine or Falkland 
islands, whitlicr the criminals, condemned at Monte-Video, 
arc annually transported, cannot be looked upon as a per- 
manent settlement, because it is not permitted to send 
womci7 thither. Some families of Spanish descent, ne v erthe- 
less, are still to be met with in the Island of Caylin, or 
Qiiilan, in 43° 34' of south latitude. The Spanish lan- 
guage, then, is diffused in America over an extent of conn 
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try more than a thousand leagues, in length ; and llic whAm 
’ of these regions, peopled by more than tliirtecn millions of 
"inhabitants,^ communicai<^d with earh other, previously to 
the late traubles, by a regular establishment of posts, ex- 
tending from Paraguay to the north-west coast of Ame- 
rica* 

This transatlantic Spain, far more interesting in many 
points of view than its European metropolis, will supply 
us with abundant materials for an historical and physical 
description, which, however, ought first of all to be pre- 
ceded by a physical and topographical account of the great 
divisions of which it is composed. 

But, amongst these very complicated, and very confus- 
ed divisions, which ought we to adopt? In a inilita 'v ar.i 
executive point of view, the dominions of the king o( •«'.tiiii 
in America were formerly divided into nine great govern- 
ments, which may ho co isidercd as indopnidont of eacli 
other, and which, within ti e last twelve j ars, have actu- 
ally resolved themselves ink) separate si ilcs, of different 
forms of government, and totally ir.dcpendent of each 
other, or of the mother country. Their topography, how- 
ever, can only be comprehended by employing the subdfl 
visions and limits anciently prescribed. Of these divisions, 
five, namely, the vice-royalties of Peru and of New Gre- 
nada, and the captain-generalships of Guatimala, Porto 
Rico, and the Caraccas, are completely situated within the 
torrid zone; the four others, namely, the vice-royalties of 
Mexico and Buenos- Ay res, as well as the captainships of 
Chili and the Havannah, which comprehends the Floridas,* 
iire pai*tly situated without the two tropics. As the geo- 
graphical latitude, however, exerts infinitely less influence 
over the fertility and productions of these beautiful coun- 
tries than the elevation of the soil, a ^'division, founded on 
the degrees of latitude, would aff rd no advantage to phy- 
sical geography. If wo merely distinguish the great 
masses of land, drcumscribed by seas, shut in by the 

♦ Atpvo.scnf, 1?.24, thev are computed to oxened Fcvcntecn million^. 
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\ alfi'ys of rivers^ or markcnl by some other striking feature, book 
AV(f shall classify the rontiriental regions of Spanish Amcri« 

cainto three divisions; that of the/norlli, comprising Mexi- 

CO with Gnatimata ; the middle division, including Peru, 

New Grenada, and CaiNarcas; and, finally, that of the south, 
contaiuing Paraguay, or Buenos Ayres, Cliili, and the 
Magellanic regions. The islands of Porto Riro and Cuba 
will he described witli#tlie rest of the Columbian Archipe- 
Irigo. Florida has already been considered along with the 
I nited States. 

Crstom has extended to all the Spanish provinces to the Denonr<:ra< 
IK of the Isthmus, Florida excepted, the general appel- 
Mexico, although, strictly speaking, these coiin- 
> common name applicable to them all. The 
Mr was applied at first, in 1518, only to the. 

])n. .;:atan, where the *high cultivation of the 

fields, j ’leaiity of the edijiires, excited the admira* 

lion of iiic military followers jf Grijalva. Already, in 
1 520, Cortecs cxt<>)ded the deiK.mination of New Spain to 
the kingdom of Monte%umaf at the same tiine^ advising 
i!harles V. to assume the title of Emperor. According to Aztec oi 
Uie researches of the Abbe Clavigero, this kingdom, which, kJngaouv 
on the authority of Solis, stretches from Panama to New 
California, was bounded on the eastern coasts by the rivers 
Guasaciialco and Tiilpan, and on tbe\ western, by the 
plains of Soroniisco, and by the port of Zucatiila. It thus 
embraced the present intendencies of Vera Cruz, Oax- 
aca, Fiicbla, Mexico, and Valladolid, with a surface of 
eighteen or twenty thousand square leagues. Even the 
name of Mexico is of Indian origin. It signifies, in the 
Aztec language, the habitation of the god of war, called 
Mcxitli, or Iluitzlipocbtli. It appears, nevertheless, that 
bcfoi*c the year 1530, the city was more commonly deno- 
minated Tenochtitlan/ The appellation Anahuac, which Anaiuu^^.. 
must net be confounded with the prcccd^g names, desig- 
nated* before the- conquest, all that tract of country con- 
tained between the fourteenth and twenty-first degrees of 
latitude. Independently of the Aztec empire r»f Mon- 
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BOOK tezuma, the little l■op^hUrs of Tlsinrallaii, or 'riasrala, ainl 
■•xuiii. Cholollaii, the kiiig<l<>m of IVzciieo, or Acolhoncan, :iiul 
that of Mcliuacan, which^^oinpiThriidcd a part of the in- 
tendency of Valladolid, belonged to tiic plateaus, or table, 
land, of the ancient Analiuac.‘X= 

The vast expanse of ruuntry over whieh tlie Viceroy of 
Mexico exercises his siipreine military power, which is de- 
signated, in general, under the nainesof AVyc Spain, and is 
contained within tlic north and south parallt ls of the thirty- 
eighth and tenth degrees of latitude, incloses two great dis- 
tinct governments; I. ThcCaptainsliipof fjrHO/i/nn/a, wiiich 
comprehends the governments of Costa Rira and Niraragtia, 
with the provinces of Honduras, Vera Paz, Ctiiapa, and 
Guatimala; 2. The Viceroyalty of JUexieo, or of Neu Sp-.iii 
properly so called, comprising Mexico itself, and <!. ■ in- 
terior provinces, or internas, cast and west, t The Captain- 
General of Guatimala, beijig considered as an Administrator, 
and only slightly 'subordinate to the Viceroy of New Spain, 
M. Humboldt separates Guatimala from ^.lexico ; of which, 
in that case, the southern limits touch the shores of the great 
ocean, to the east of the port of Tehuantepec, adjoining to 
the bar of Tonala, and extend to the coasts of the Caribbean 
sea, near the Bay of Honduras. 

Exclusively of Guatimala, the kingdom of New Spain 
extends from the sixteenth to the tliirty-eiglith degree of 
latitude, over a space of 610 leagues in length, in a direc- 
tion from south-east to north-west. The breadth, which, 
under the thirtieth parallel, from the Red River fRioCOf 
lorado J in the province of Texas, as far as the island of 
'Tiburon, on the coasts of the intendency of Sonora, is 364 
leagues, goes on continually decreasing to the isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, where it is only forty-five leagues from sea 
tO'sea. 

f.imit 3 . limits of New Spain to the north and easlfarc a- 

bnndantly vague, and difficult to determine. So late as 


Dimen- 

bions. 


* ClavJgcroi Storia Antica del Messico. 1. 1 V. p. 2^5. 
i ^ *!p HumhoMf. t, T, p, 916 
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ir.ro, the Cardinal fiorcnzana asserted, in a work publish- book 
od ai Mexico, that New Spain, in the remotest conGnes of 
the bishopric of Durango, perhaps borders on Tartary and ' 
fireenland; namely, by the Calif/irnias with Tartary, and 
by New Mexico with Greenland.* Foi-' a long time the 
Viceroys of Mexico looked iiptin the whole north-west coast 
of America as a dependency of their government, and even 
very recently directed an official visit to be made to the 
Russian Colonies of the peninsula of Alaska. The English 
establisiinieiit at Nootka Sound, still more closely approach- 
ing the Spanish Colonies, led to strong remonstrances. 
Nevertheless, after a great deal of discussion, the court of 
Madi’id 'ipeared to find its advantage in leaving nnmolest- 
< . rier against the invasions of Russia upon this 

V adopting Cape Mendocin, to the north of Saint 
t. .as the definitive boundary. Nothing, however, has 
yet w i able to secure Spain against the enterprising spirit 
of the L aited States, which seem desirous of embracing the 
whole of North America in their confederation. Since the 
acquisition of Loui.iiana, the inhabitants of these new repub- 
lics actively press forward their civilization towards the 
Missouri, and approach tlie roasts of tlie great ocean by the 
beautiful river Columbia. To the east, the charts publish- 
ed by the United States mark the river Sabine as the boun- 
dary $ but the Congress of Washington openly endeavours 
to confine this limit of Mexico to the basin of the Rio Bravo 
del Nortc.j(a) 

Since the new administration, introduced in 1776 by Don 
J^alvez, minister of the Indies, New Spain is divided into 
twelve intendencies and three Provinces4 

I 

^ A, de Humboldt, t. II. p. 84. 

t 485 miles of coast to the south. It enters the Gulf in a soutli-east, Sabine 
River in a course directly south i thus leaving a disputed trapezium of 47,469 
square leagues. Humboldt’s Map of JNvw Spain, in Tab. Pol. 

(a) [The government of tlie United States laid claim to the province of Texas, 
which is situated between the Suhine and Red rivers on #he east, and the Rin 
Jel 1^01 tc on the west, as forming a part of the country of Louisiana ; but bv 
reaty with Spain, in 18?), ihisrlnim was* reVmqiiish^d.]— -AM. Eo. 

^ u.73.Arr 



AMliUlC V. 

Of those lit'tce.ii divisions Uiero,i\i'c ; 

A. In the interior, tdAhe norlli, ^ 

1. The province or .Vcw Mwico, extending along the 
Rio thsl Norte. 

2. The intendency of Mw Biscay, to the south-west 
of Rio del Norte, upon the central plateau, 

B. Upon the great Pacific Ocean,- to the north-west. 

3. The province of JS'eic California ; 

4. The province of Old California ; 

5. The intendency of Sonora, 

C. Towards the Gulf of Mexico, to the north-cast, 

6. The intendency of San Louis Potosi, comprising 
the provinces of Texas and Colu^uila, the colony 
of New Saint Andero, the new kingdom of Lco.i, 
and, finally, the districts of Charcas, Altarr.ira, 
Catorce, and Ramos, which compose the inten- 
dency of San Louis, properly so called. 

These six territories, almost entirely included in the tem- 
perate zone, contain a total of 6r7,000 souls, in an extent of 
82,000 square leagues; which gives a proportion of eight in- 
habitants to a square league. 

To the south of the tropic we find, 

D. In the middle region, 

7. The intendency of Zacatecas ; 


8. 


9 

of Guanaxnato ; ' 

10. 

of Valladolid ; 

11. 

of Mexico } 

12e -r 

of Puebla ; 

13. 

of Vera-Crux ; 


E. The south-east extremity, 

14. The intendency of Oaxaca j 

15. That pf Merida or Yucatan, 

These nine intendencies, situated under the torrid zone, 
stain a population of 5,160,000 souls, dispersed ovoy a sur- 
;e of 36,500 sfjuaro leagues, or 14 1 inhabitants to every 
uaro league. But four-fifths of this population are con- 
•jvntrated upon tlie ridge of the Cordillera, or on plateatis. 
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tli«. elevation ul* which above the sea equals in height the »ook 
l)j|ss of Mount Cciiis. * lxxxiii. 

According to the ancient divSion, still very much in 
use ill the country, Now Spain formed, 1. The kingdom into king- 
of Mexico; 2. The kingdom of JS^ew Gallida; 3. 
neiv kingdom of Leon ; 4. The colony of JWw SL ^ndero ; 

5. The province of Texas; 6. The province of Cohahuila; 

7. The province of JVtw Biscay; 8. The province of Son- 
ora; 9. The jn wince of Mto Mexico; 10. The tico Calif or- 
niast or the provinces of Old and JSTexv California* 

The kingdom of Mexico embraced the present intenden- 
cies of Guanaxuato, Valladolid, or Mechoacan, Mexico, 

Puebla, Ycra-Cruz, Oaxaca, and Merida, with a portion of 
th^ intendency of San-Louis Potosi: it consisted, tlierefore, 
of 'more than 27,000 squai*e leagues, and contained nearly 
4,000,000 inhabitants. The kingdom of New Gallicia ex- 
tended over more than 14,000 square leagues, and its popu- 
lation consisted of a million of inhabitants. It comprised 
the intendencies of Zacatecas, and Guadalaxara, as well as 
a small part .of that of San-Louis Potosi.^ 

Another division equally ancient, is that which distin- On the de- 
guishes Merv Spain, properly so called, fi*om the proriwcias J-on of In- 
intemas; that is to say, those provinces situated in the temai pro- 
•^erior of the continent, although, with regard to the cap- 
...I, they are exterior. To the two latter belong all that 
is to the north and north-west of the kingdom of New Gal- 
licia, except the two Californias; consequently, the little 
kingdom of Leon, the colony of New St. Andero, Texas, 

New Biscay, Sonora, Cohahuila, and New Mexico. The 
‘^provincias internas del Vireynato,^*i which comprise 7814 
square leagues, are distinguished from the ^^provindas in^ 
temas de la commandancia de Chihuahw,*^\ erected into 
Captain-generalships in 1779. These latter contain 59,375 
square leagues. Of the tw^elve new intendencies, there are 
three situated in the internal provinces ; gamely, those of 

A. do HuniboliU, t. II. p. 81, etc, 
t Intcnml provinces of tlie Vicc-royally, 

. Inteniul province*- ('J' tin* j;i*v«*rnment. ot (.'InlH'.* 
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BOOK Durango, Sonora, and San-Louis Potosi. It must be.rc- 
I.XXXIII. marked, nevertheless, \liat ttie intcndaiit of Sati>Louls is 
not diiiuitly subject to n^c Viceroy, except for Leon, St. 
Andero, and the districts of Cliarcas, Catorce, and AIta> 
inira, in the vicinity of his residence. The governments of 
Cohaiiuila, and of i'cxas, also form a part of the intenden- 
cy of San-Louis Poto-i, but tlioy appertain directly to the 
*• commandanda-general"* of Cliihuabua. 

From this it results that tlie whole of New S])ain is divid- 
ed into, 

A, provinces subject to the Viceroy of New Spain, con- 
taining 59.103 square leagues, with 5,477,900 inhabitants, 
and comprehending the two Californias, and tlie intenden- 
cies of Mexico, Puebla, Vera-Cruz, Oaxaca, Merida, Val- 
ladolid, Guadalaxara, Zacatecas, Guanaxuato, and San- 
Louis Potosi, with the exception of Cohahuila, and Texas. 

B, Into provinces subject to the commandant-general of 
tlie internal provinces, comprehending a space of 59,375 
square leagues, and containing a population of 359,200 
inhabitants, and comprehending the intendencies of Dur- 
ango, and Sonora, and the provinces of New Mexico, 
Cohahuila, and Texas. 

The grand total is 118,478 square leagues, and 5,837,100 
inhabitants.1 In consequence of recent contests with the 
United States of America, the systematic encroachments 
of which had given just alarm to Spain, the military gov- 
ernment of the internal provinces, before this period in- 
trusted to the governor of Chihuahua, had been confided 
to two general-commandants. At that time, the internal 
•western pnivinces, namely, Sonora, Durango, or New Bis- 
cay, New Mexico, and the Californias, were distinguished 
from the internal eastern provinces ; that is to say, from 
Coliahiiita, Texas, the colony of New St. Andero^ and tho 
New kingdom of Leon. These new general-commandants, 

as well as the former ones, were considered as the chiefs of 

« 

^ General Government. 

r Or rather wns so in lUO.j; nresent »iirv as tv'il 

t'i hor 'r. 
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llio aflininistrutioii of fioarices iti t^ic two iiiieniiciicics of book 
S oiifira, and Durango, and in tlio jn/ovinres of New Mexico, 

Texas, and Colialiiiila. With reg.ird to Leon, and New St. " 

Andcro, they de|lethled on the coniinandant no farther than 
what regarded tlie military defence. 

The present trouhles h*.»' in part* overturned these ad- 
ministrative’ divisions ; Silt it is still indispensable, as wc 
liave said, to be acquaiiued with the former complicated ar- 
rangement. 

The following table indicates, in a more particular “^on- 
)icr, the distribution of the population, and tlie very unequal popula- 
proportion which it bore with the superficial extent of thc*‘®"‘ 
intendencies, when the total was 5,857,100. Each of the 
cstimsites must now be increased in the ratio of 5,837,100 to 
8 , 000 , 000 . 


Kxtcnl in Square Lcagues.l 


Population. 


liihubitams 
per Square League. 


iSaii-Louis Potosi 
Sonora • • . . 
Durango . • . 
(luadalaxara • 
Merida . . . 
Mexico .... 
’Oaxaca . • . 

V>ra Cruz . . 
Vallarlolid . . 
Puublu .... 
iZacalccas . . . 
tiunnaxiinto . . 


27,821 Mexico*' , . , 
19,143 Puebla . . . 

16,873 Guadalaxara • 
9,612 Oaxaca • . • 
5,977.Guanaxuato . • 
.0,927, Merida . • . 
4, 447| Valladolid); • • 
4, l41|San*Louis Potosi 
3, 447j Durango . . • 

2,696|Vera Cruz . . 

2, 3o5 Zacatecas • . 

911 1 Sonora . . • 


1,91 1,800 Giiannxiiato . 

813.300 Puebla . . 
630,500 Mexico . . 

• 534,800 Oaxaca • . 

517.300 Valladolidt . 

465.700 Merida • • 
376,400 Guadalnxaru 
.3.34,000 Za ca trea s 

159.700 V'ora Cruz . 
156,000 San -Lou is Potosi 

153.300 Durango . . 

1 2 1,4U0 Sonora . , 


Casting a general glance over the whole surface of Mexi- 
CO, we find tliat tuo-tliirds of it are situated under the tern- mates, 
'perate, and the remaining third under the torrid zone. The 
first part comprehends a surface of 82,000 square leagues. 

It includes the provhidas internas ; not only those that are 
subject to the immediate administration of the Viceroy of 
Mexico, such as the new kingdom of Leon, and the pro- 
vince of iRew St. Aiidero ; but also those governed by their 
own gcacral-cotninandaiit; fpr instance, the intendencies of 

♦ 1,. 51 1,800, and t 476, lOO, iu Uumb. Esj.- Pol. 11. 2S0. 
t 138 if Populalinn is 476,400. 
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LXXX 11 I. 'iVxas, ami New MoxieV*' In some places, small i>ortions 
of the northern provineeXof la Sonora, and of New St. An- 
dero, stretcli into the trojlic of Tancer ; and, in others, tlic 
southern intendencies of Guadalaxe’*'' Zacatecas, and San- 
Louis dc Potosi, extend a litti north of this bounda- 
ry. Nevertheless, in consequen concouilic of various 

causes, and local circumstances than three-fifths of 

the 39,000 square leagues, situa: ider the torrid zone, 

enjoy a cold, or moderate temper .on, rather tlian a burn- 
ing heat. The whole interior of tlie Vice-royalty of Mexico, 
especially the interior of the country comprised under the 
ancient denominations of Anahuac, and of Mcchoacan, and, 
in all probability, even the whole of New Biscay, form one 
immense elevated plateau, from 6500 to 8200 feet above the 
level of the neighbouring ;ieas ; while, on the contrary, in 
Europe, those elevated lands that present the appearance of 
plains, such as the plateaus of Auvergne, Switzerland, and 
Spain, never rise higher than from 1300 to 2600 feet above 
the ocean. 

iviouii- The chain of mountains that form the plateau of Mex- 
ico, appears, on the slightest inspection of a geographical 
map, to be precisely the same which, under the name of 
the Andos, traverses the whole of southern America. 
>\'hcn examined, ncveribeless, in a physico-geographicai 
point of view, the structure of this chain differs very much 
to the south and north of the equator. In the southern 
hemisphere, the Cordillera is everywhere cleft and inter- 
rupted by crevices, that resemble open veins, which could 
not be filled up by heterogeneous substances. If elevated 
plains be met with, as in the kingdom of Quito, and the 
parish of Fastos, they ought rather to be considered as high 
longitudinal valleys, bounded by two branches of tlie great 
Cordillera of the Andes. In Mexico, it is the ridg? jtself of 
the mountains that constitutes the plateau. In Pqru, the 
highest peaks approach to forbi the central summit of the 
Andes. In Mexico, these same peaks, now become of ]es«; 


A. (’<• f. I. 11 
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arc either seal tcroci ovcu* tVe plateau, or ranged in 

iiues, \\hicli bear no relalion of ])arallolism to the general 

dirertion of the iMn-dillera. In Pi*ni, and in the kingdom 
of New (irenada, the numiier of transverse valleys, of 
which the perpendiciihn* l.pih is sonietiines 4(>00 feet,* 
prevent the irTfiabitaiits fioui travelling in any other man- 
ner than on horschark, • .* on foot, or being carried on the 
l»acks of the Indians. In the kingdom of New Spain, on 
llie contrary, carriagts coll, vvitlioiit obstruction, from the 
t apilal of jMexico to Santa-Fe, a distance of above 500 
leagues. 

'riic length of the table land, comprehended between theAiexicau 
latitudes of 18° and 40", is erpial to the meridional distance 
at Lyons from the tropic of Cancer, a line which crosses the 
great desert of Africa. This extraordinary plateau appears 
insensibly *to decline towards the north, especially from 
the town of Durango, situated in New Biscay, at 140 
leagues from Mexico. This slope, contrary to the direc- 
tion of the rivers, would certainly ajjpear very improbable, 
if it were not admitted by the learned and judicious travel- 
ler, to whom wc arc indebted for every thing precise, exact, 
and interesting, respecting these c«uiutries. Wc must take 
for granted, therefore, tiiat the mountains to the north of 
.Saiita-Fc, rise up abruptly to form the very elevated ridges 
and table land, from which descend the Missouri and its 
tributary sti'cains. . 

Of the. four plateaus situated round the capital of Mex- Lev* i oi 
ico, Hie first, which comprehends the valley of Toluca, is 
S5S0 feet in height; the second, or the valley of Tenocli- * 
yian, is 741)0 feet ; the third, or the valley of Actopan, 

^553 feet; and the foui*tIi, or the valley of Istla, is ele- 
vated 3343 feet. These four basins differ as much from 
?.ach othsl^fn climate, us in elevation above the level of the 
)cean, * Each of Ihcm is adapted to a different species of 
uUivation, The last, and least elevated,* is suitable for 
I he growth of the siigar'Caue ; the third, for that of cot- 
on; the second, for producing the wheat of Europe; and, 

18 
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it is necessary to proceed sixty nautical leagues hefoie 


a valley can be met xviflu of which the hottf>m is lower 
than 3281 feet above the level of the sea. Of the eighty- 
fonr leagues that are reckoned as far as this port, <ilty-si\ 
are occupied by the great plateau of AiiAhiiac; tlic re- 
mainder of the road is nothing but one continued* and pain- 
ful descent. It is the diiliculty of this descent that renders 
the conveyance of the Hour of Mexico to Vera-Cruz so ex- 
pensive, and prexeiits it from rivalling, in Europe, tlic 
flour of Pliiladelpliia. In the road of Acapuleo, along the 
great ocean, tlie traveller reaches the temperate regions. in 
less than a distance of .seventeen leagues; after which, he 
lias incessantly to ascend and descend as far as the sea. 

Direction Tlic Cordillera of the Andes, which traverses the IsHi- 
inus of Uarieii, at one time approaches the Facific Ocean, 
at another, the roasts of the Gulf of Mexico. In the king- 
dom of Giiatimala, the crests of these mountains, bristling 
vxith volcanic cones, sti'ctch along tlie. western coast from 
the lake of N^icaragua as far as the bay of Tehuantepec; 
but, in the pi'ovinre of Oaxaca, betxxceri the .sources of the 
rivers Gbimala|)a and Qiiatarnalco, it occupies the ceiitp%^ 
of the Mexican istbniu.s. IJetwcen the 184” and 21*^ of Iati> * 
tude, in the intendencies of la Puebla and M'e^'i^o, from 
Mirtcra to the mines of Zimapan, the Cordillera ’iins due. 

Vuicai'.ms south and north., and approaches the soiitlieni coast. It is 

.,f Me.^ico. ^ 1 ^^^ grc;it plateau of Analiiiac, between the. 

capital of Mexico and the lillle l(n\ ns of (!ordova and \a 
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„^)«0()() loct ; tli<* ( ifhil- iViictL c»r 8(iu*rv iMtuiittiiiii, of/ic»r- 
AN callof! lljo /V.z/.- f»/‘ (h iiuha^ is 2ri2.‘3 toisrs, f»r 17,69? " 

IVct ; and tlic Alinin' .n^'fi-lVprfU <>i* de J^erotCf is 

20!'? toisi*s,-^= uv Kn^Hsli IVet. 

Moi'o to the uoptli of the liinrtecMitli parallel, near the 
rtdebratod nnnes of Zimapac and Doctor^ situated in the ConMicV- 
intendencies of Mexico, the Ctjrdillera takes the name of 
Sicri'u ^Hadre, in Mexican Tepe-Suenne. Again leaving 
behind it the. eastern part of the kingdom, it runs to the 
jiorlli-wcsf, towards the towns of San-Miguel-el- Grande 
and Guanaxiiato. Yo the nortli of this last town, con- 
sidered as the Potosi of Mexico, the Sierra Madre expands 
to an extraordinary breadth, and shortly afterwards divid- 
ing into three branches, the most eastern one of which pro- 
ceeds toNvards Charcas, and Real de Catorce, to lose itself 
in the neAV kingdom of Leon, the western branch occupies 
a part of the. iiiteiideney of Guadalaxara, From Bolanos 
it rapidly sinks, and is extended, hy Culiaran and Arispe, 
into the intendency of Sonora, as far as the borders of Ihc 
llio-Gila. Under the thirtieth degree of latitude, how- 
€r\'cr, it again acquires a considerable height in Tarahu- 
mava, near the Gnif of California, where it begins to form 
the mountains of Pimeria alta^ celebrated fiu* their exteii- • 
iwvc washings of gold. 'I'iie third branch of the Sierra- 
JMadre, wliich may be looked upon as the central chain of 
The Mexican Andes, occupies the whole extent of the in- 
tcndencv*dr Zacatecas. It may be traced through Duran- 
go and Farral in New Biscay, as far as the Sierra de Los- Siena efe 
Mimhre $9 situated to the west of Rio-Gi ande-del-Norte j 

* A. lie lliimbolclt, Account of flu* Kuuafiuial Regions, y, 140. Views aivl 
M»*unuu*u1s, w. SSa. 
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BOOK and from thence it .1»' 

^'^*^*"* mountains of Las 
mountainous conntr^ 
latitude, >vas exainini 
and Fond. It gives ris 
>vhich approach tlios(' of 
of this central branch of t 
the waters between the Gre 
Antilles. It is this of wh 
Mackenzie examined the coni 
55"* of north latitude.^ The ina 
peculiar name of the Sierra dos 
tain of Gun-Flints, to one part of the Sierra de Mimh, . 
a circumstance which seems to indicate a rci^einhlancc be 
tween the rocks of this chain and those of the Ilocky 
Mountains. 

The granitc 9 >vhicli here appears to form, as it docs eve- 
rywhere else, the lowest stratum, ap'jiears at the surface, 
in the little chain that borders the Pacilic Ocean, and 
which, on the side of Acapulco, is separated from the 
mass of high country by the valley of reregrJiio.t The 
beautiful port of Acapulco is excavated, b\ the hand of 
nature, in granitic rocks. The same rock forms the moun- 
tains of Mixteca and of Zapatcca, in the intendency of 
Oaxaca.:}^ The central plateau, or Anahu<ac, appears like 
Porphyhtic an ciiormous dike of porphyritic rocks, distinguished from 
Tocks. tliosc of Europe by the constant presence of horiiblcnd. 
and by the absence of quartz. They contain immense de 
posits of gold and silver. Basalt, amygdaloid, trap, gyp 
sum, and the limestone of Jura,$ form the prcdoininan 
rocks. The strata succeed each other liere in the same or 
der as in Europe, except that syenite alternates with sci. 
pciitiiie.* The secondary rocks equally resemble those o 

* In thn Voyage a la Californie, of Ciiappc trAiitcrochc. ^ , 

t Description of the road from Vcra-fJrii/. to Acfipuiro, in tiio AMns of tb* 
Essay on Mexico. ** 

f A. de Humboldt, Mexico. f.'XI. p. .*11.'! 

• Primitive limcstoiif . 
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MUi' Eui*opvaii countric^Jl^ but, liitlioi-io, )iu consiflcrabic book. 
b^ccls ol* rock-salt or of coal have Ikcii discovered in tliepla- *'^^^***' 
tcau ol* Mexico, while, on the contrary, these substances, 
especially the foirtner, a|}])ear to exist in great abundance 
to the north of the Gulf of California, near the Lake Tim- 
panogos.'^ 

The jjor|i'iji*y of tin Sierra de Santa Rosa appcarsinsin^uiar 
gigantic masses, wliic,' assume extraordinary shapes, imi- tlllwockc, 
fitting the appearanr of ruined walls and bastions. The 
masses that appear t « i ave been thus hewn with thepick-axc 
and elevated looo .#r 1300 feet, are called in the country 
bujffn. Enormous balls, contained in concentric beds, rest on 
isolated rocks, "i'licsc porphyries give the environs of the 
tow'll of Guanaxuato a singularly romantic aspect. The 
porpliyritic rock of Mamancheta, known in the country by 
the name of los Organos de ^ctopan, rises to view in the 
horizon like an old tower, of which the shattered base has 
become narrower than the summit.f The porpliyritic traps 
ill columns, whicli terminate the mountain of Jacal and 
Oyamel, are crowned with pine trees and oak, which add 
a certain picturesque gracefulness to this imposing sight.:| 

It is from these mountains that the ancient Mexicans ob- 
tained the Itzli or Obsidian, of which they formed their 
cutting insti'iiments. ^ 

- The Cofre de Perote is a porpliyritic mountain, elevated 
13,633 feet above the level of the sea, and represents an an- 
cient sarcophagus, surmounted by a pyramid at one of its cx- 
-tremities.$ The basalts of La Regia, of which the prismatic 
columns, a hundred feet in height, have their central parts 
harder than the rest, form the native decorations of a very 
.beautiful cascade.|| 

The inhabitants of Mexico scarcely look upon volcanoes netaiic 
as a curiosity, so familiar arc they with the effects of these l^hcvoi 
colossal rarnaces.* Almost all the summits of the American 

A. (Ic Humboldt, Mexico, t. IV. p. 134. I 

I id. ibid. Views and Monuments, \>1. LXIV. S25 English leet high. 

: Id. ibid. p. I^XV. ^ Id. ibid. pi. XXXIV. |) Id. ibid. p. V23. 
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and pine, are no loiigei* o\erwln\ "ions, 

rowed by torrents of hnniiti;^' la\ .1 appe. 

currents of lava, properly so ealletl, not ahoiind in ...1 
CO. jN’cvertlielcss, in iro9, the plains of Jonillo, on tin** 
shores of the Facilic Ocean, formed the scene of one of the 
most tremendous catastrophes that the surface of the globe 
lias ever experienced. In one single night, there issued 
from the earth a volcano of 1494 feet in height, stirroiindcd 
by more than i:!000 apertures, which still continue smoking 
to the present day. MM. liiiinboldtand Bonpland descend- 
ed into the burning crater of the. great volcano, no less than 
258 feet in ]>crpendiciilar depth, leaping over crevices w hicit 
exhaled sulphuretted hydrogen in a state of inflammation. 
After many dangers, on account of the fragility of the ba- 
saltic and syenitic lava, they alnjpst reached tlie bottom of 
the crater, where tlie air w'as, in an extraordinary degree, 
surcharged with carbonic acid. 

The granitic mountains of Oaxaca do not contain any 
known volcano; but, more to the soiitli, Giiatiinala was 
kept in a state of constant alarm by the vicinity of twi> 
‘mountains, one of which vomited fire, and the other W'atcr, 
and ended at last hy swallowing up this gi*eal city.=*f‘ 

Thc volcanoes continue as far as Nicaragua. Near this 
city is that of Momantonribo. The Oino-l'epetl shoots 11 j) 
its^biirning peak from the bosom of the lake of Nli/rragna. 
Other volcanic mountains border the Gulphs of the Facifir 
Ocean, The province of Costa Rica likewise contains vol- 
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i;anoos: and, amongst Unit of Yarn, situated in the book 

(Pliaiii railed Bonira. : nxxxiii. 

We will not terinirinte this skrfrli of the Atiiei-iran moun- — — 
tains, williout sprakiiig r ( olelirated mines of gold and 
^silveI^ «jl . all’ lire, even in rtrdinai 7 times, 

anioiiiils \ J '-es, or 4.;)?.3,o33 pounds 

’ sterling.^' .is only one twenty -second 

?iart of t- I little straw -like fragments 

i;!Ml grains, in U .iiids of Sonora, and Pimeria 

Alta. It also o, ill the inoiiritaiiis of giiei.ss and 

inirareous sel. province of Oaxara. 'Phe silver 

ajipears to aff*t ateaii of Analiiiar, and of Me- 

rlidacan. 'Phe niim S IPatojiilas, in New Biscay, the 
most northerly that has yet been explored, has afforded the 
greatest ((naiitity of native silver, while, in the others, the 
incial is extracted from the minerals which they rall?«en^r^, 
such as red, black, iniiriated, and sulphuretted silver; oi% 
from lead. The w'ant of mercury, w hich is procured from 
China and Austria, is the only thing that checks the spirit 
of mining. The mines already known, are far from giving 
any iiidiratioii of being exhausted. One Spaniard aflirms 
that, ill the province of Texas, all the stones contain silver.f 

The great elevation at which nature has deposited her rarticuiat 
immense metallic riches ill New Spain, is a soiirco of 
markable advantage to the progress of national industry, ican mines. 
In Peru, the most considerable mines of silver are found 
at an immense height, very near the limit of eternal snow. 

In order to explore these mines, men, provisions, and cat- 
tle, must be brought from a distance. *Pow ns, situated on 
elevated plains, where w ater freezes during the whole year," 

,and where trees no longer grow, are not ( alciilated to form 
,1 a very attractive hahitation. Nothing but the hope of ac- 
quir'iig riclics could induce any man possessed of personal 

* Arcc liiiij; JO telio piasliv of 4/2 employed by Humboldt, and copied here.. 

Vol. Vlsp. i\i lili. II, chap. IX, and in vol. 11. p, 527. Lngl. Tians. — Tiic Trans- 
I:jtor ()l lliimhoI(it'.s Ess.^y, roiiceiiicd in the IVloriiin^ Chronicle; alsoTraiif- 
^ator of \'on Knell, and Memoirs of dolsoiii. Mr. KJack makes it 4/44 ; a!« < 

Anderson, Coinin. Diet, p 472. 

• Viaivio rniversaU t. XXV. o. Ml* 



BOOK liberty, to abandon the dclicioii vciimate of the valleys, and 
Lxxxiii. voluntarily isolate Jiimsclf on the siiiiimit of the And 's. 
In Mexico, on the contrary, the richest mines of silver, 
such as those of Gnanannatiu Zacatems^ Tasciu and Hea 
del MontCf are found at the niediuin elevation of fr'Mn 558Ci 
to 6562 feet. There, the iniin;^ ure surrounded ’.#y cultivat- 
ed land, towns, and tillages; wiiile forests Ci own the neigh- 
bouring heights ; every thing, in shoj t, facilitates the explor- 
ing of their subterraneous riches. 

Rivers. Ill the midst of the tiiimeroiis moriiiiins wliicii nature has 

oTivater!^ granted to New Spain, it suirns, in geir ral, like the parent 
country, from a want of water, and of navigable rivers. The 
great river Rio Bravo del JV'br/r, and t.hc Rio Coloradof 
are the only rivers that merit attention, from the length 
of their course, and the great mass of water whicli they 
carry to the ocean; but, flowing as they do, in the most 
uncultivated part of the kingdom, it will be long be- 
fore they possess any interest with regard to commerce. 
In all the equinoctial part of Mexico, only small rivers arc 
met with ; but their estuaries are very broad. The narrow 
form of the continent prevents the union of a great body of 
water; while the rapid declivity of the Cordillera gives rise 
to torrents rather than rivers. Among the small number of 
rivers which arc found in the soiitliern part of the country, 
the only ones that may one day or other become interesting 
for the commerce of the interior, are, the Rio Iluasaculaco 
and that of Alvarado^ both of which arc to the south-east of 
Vera Cruz, and are calculated to facilitate the communica- 
tion with the kingdom of Giiatimala ; the Uio de Monte- 
zuma, which carries the waters of the lakes and valley of 
Tenochtitlan to the Rio de Panuco, and by which, forgetting 
the elevation of the ground, a navigation has been pre^posed 
between the capital and the eastern coast ; the Rio de i^aca- 
tula; and, in fine, the great river of Saint .1 ago or 
formed by the union of the rivers of Lcoi*ma,and Las f^axas, 
which might convi^y the flour of Salamanca, of Zelaya, and, 
perhaps, also, that of the whole intendency of Guadaluxara, 
to Port San Bias, on the shorc.sof the Pacific ilcean. 
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The lakes with which Mexico abounds, and the greater bo#k 
of which seem annually to diminish in size, arc; mere- ^*xxn!. 
''ins of those immense basins that appear once 
’ on the lofty and extensive plains of the 
'lotice the great lake of Sbapala, in 
*'er:i' nearly one hundred and sixty 
square u V ; the lakes of the valley of Mexi- 

> CO, that ocru|.^ tli of the surface ol this valley ; the 

lake of Pazeuaso, .. nc intendency of Valladolid, one of 
\ the most picturesque jpots on the globe ; and the lake of 
Mextitlan, with tliat of Parras, in New Biscay. 

The Lake of Nicaragua merits very particular attention The lake 
inconsequence of its tides, and its position between the g„a. 
two oceans. It is probable that its position is very elevat- 
ed,^ a circumstance that would render it extremely difBcult,. 
or even useless, to carry into execution the vague project 
of a canal of communication, which every one lias been able 
to dream of, but which it was reserved for M. Martin de 
la Bastido to publish, under the triple form of a pamphlet, 
a fan, and a snuff-box ! M. dc la Bastide, however, has only 
forgotten three things: He docs not give us the level of the 
country between the lake and tliegiilpli of Papagayo on the 
west coast; he does not point out the manner of rendering 
navigable the viver St. John from the east, interrupted* as it 
is by numerous falls of water; and he is not aware that, 
during the autumn, a pestilential atmosphere interdicts all 
approach to the mouth of this river. Generally speaking, all 
the various projects for opening a communication between Communi- 
the Atlantic ami the Pacific Ocean arc attended with this 
inconvenience, that the canal would not admit vessels of two 
the size that are required for the navigation of the open 
sr NV' 'll become necessary, therefore, to unload and 
' .'argocs, by which the benefit arising from a 

be reduced almost to a level witli the advan> 
would result from a good road, communicating 

* u... and our iiiithur’s own statnnirils, (see Nicarngua, in 15, 

XXV, rollowiii.,, , M rnnnoi W 'Tn; olfyatt'd. Kd.- -Tol. Ks«!. 1. p, 2a.-' 

‘!i. 'r*. 
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BOOK with two ports i tlii'ir rospn'tivr sons. In liirf, a roail 
Lxxxin. would not liiivii tlic same efU'ct as a ranal, in drawin:; tire 
jealous attention, and exciting the liostile encroacliiueiits of . 
foiTign powers; a danger \\Iiicli already appears to have 
dcterniined Spain to rorliid,*r‘n pain of death, the .^ newiJ' 
of a plan whatever for estahlishiiJg such a crmnninira- 
tionV'' It appears, iie\ei theless, that, very rerenlly, new 
•'searches haM‘ been made vespeetitig the most f.ivourahlc 
points for constniclir.g a ranal of rtunniunieation. The 
isthmus of 'rehuantepee, to the soir/fi of Oaxaea, jiresents 
the two rivers of Iltinsarualeo and of Cliiinilapa, wiiieli, 
united together by means of a ranal of "seven or eight 
leagues in length, would make tiie two organs communi- 
cate. The river Atrafo, wliicli falls info the Gulf of Da- 
*ricn, to the south-east of the Isthiniis id* Panama, is already 
united by a little canal, na\igahle for boats in the rainy 
season, to the Bio San Jnan^ a brook which empties itself 
into the Pacific Ocean. I'his, perhaps, is the very spot 
at which the chain of the Andes is the most roinpletrly in- 
terrupted, for the canal does not appear to be considerably 
elevated above the lex cl of the two seas.j 
Sea coasts. To complete the description of tlic Mexican territory, 
wo must again cast a glance over the coasts and the seas 
by x^liicli they are washed. The whole of the eastern or 
Atlantic roast of New Spain ought to he looked upon as 
an immense dike or wall, against wiiicli the trade-winds, 
and the perpetual nioveiueut of the w'aters from east to 
west, heave up the sand which the agitated ocean holds 
suspended. The rrvohing current, arriving from the 
Southern Atlantic Ocean, first rolls past Brazil and Gui- 
ans(, and then coasts the Caraccas, from Ciiinana to 
Darien. It returns toward Cape Catoche in Yue dan, v 
^ and after long w hilling in eddies in the Gulf of Mexico, 
it issues by the Bahama Channel or Gulf of Moriih , and 
directs its course towards the Bank of Ncwfouiu:lsind. 

V 

* Alcedo, Diccionar'iri peografico lie las liuViaii, al Uic uords Isihwu« 

Atrnto, 

'• A. tU- fh/tnhnh'r. hi. I. th.-tn. Tl. 
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sjunl arriimnkitrd hy the eddving whirl of the water BOOK 
the IViiiiisiila of Yiirataii to the mouth of the Rio 
orle, insensibly contracts tlic basin of the Gulf of ' 

, by adding to the breadili of the continent. The 
* scj'inl fi*om the, Sierra Madre to empty them- 
oea of tlie Ainilies. contribute not a little to 
anil eit \ ate the bottom. 'Fhe wliole of the easti ni 
Ct^ist of New Spain, from 18“ to 2G'’ of latitude, is ob^ 
structed by bars. Only vessels ikawing Kttle water can , aii. 
cross one of these bars without running 'the risk of touch- 
iiig. Nc' crtheless these ohstacles, so formidable to com- 
merce, facilitate, at the same time, the defiance of the coiin- 
try against the ambitious projects of a European conqueror. 

Another very serious inconvenience is common both to Naviga- 
ihc eastern and western coasts of the Isihnuis. Violent 
storms render it almost impossilde, during several months, 
to ofTect a landing, and tliiis present almost all navigation 
along these shores. The iiortli-west winds, denominated 
los norteSf blow in the Gulf of Mexico from the autumnal 
equinox to the spring. In September and October they 
arc generally mild, and are at their greatest height in the 
month of March. On the east coast the navigation is very 
dangerous in the months of July and August, dreadful 
tornadoes blowing at that time from tlie south-west. At 
this season, and even till September and October, the an- 
chorage of San Bfas, Acapulco, and all the ports of the 
kingdom of Giiatimala, are exceedingly unsafe. During 
the fine part of the year, from October till May, the tran- 
quillity of the ocean is again interrupted in these road- 
steads by the furious winds from the nortb-east and north- 
west, known by the names of Papagayo and Tehuantepec. 

Aftvv this sketch of the general ilistribiitioii of the land, ciimai 
\vc4percrive that the eoasts of New Spain are almost the 
onriy wjiart of it that enjoys a warm climate, so as to be pro- 
per* fCV supplying those productions which arc the object 
'^f commerce with the Antilles. The intemleiicy of Vera- 
'mz, with the exception of the plateau avhicli extends from 
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BOOK Oaxaca^ the maritime provinces of Mew 8t. Aiulero and 
Lxxxiii. Texas, t!ic new kingdom of Leon, the province of 

huila, the uncultivated country called Bolson dc MapimU 
the coasts of California, tife west part of bonora, Cinaloa,' 
and New Gallicia, the soutl'.^'rn borders of the inte’.ttciicic': 
of Valladolid, Mexico, and la Puebla, are tracts /.f country 
which are low, and only interrupted by inconsiderable emi- 
nencies. The mean annual temperature of these plains, 
wcll as of the ravines t^t are situated under the tropics, 
and the elevation of wmcli above the ocean docs not ex- 
ceed 9076 feet, is from T?"" to 79“ of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter; that is to say, from 17“ to 19“ F. greater than the 
Hotcouu- mean temperature of Naples.* These fertile regions, dc- 
nominated by the natives Tierras CalienteSf that is to say, 
hot countries, produce sugar, indigo, cotton, and bananas, 
in abundance. When, however, Europeans, not accus- 
tomed to the climate, reside there for a long time, and 
when they assemble together in populous towns, these 
countries become subject to the yellow fever, known under 
the name of the black vomit, or vomito prieto. The port 
of Acapulco, and the valleys of Papagayo and Peregrino, 
may be classed among those portions of the globe where 
the air is constantly the hottest and most unhealthy. On 
the eastern coast of New Spain the great heats arc temper- 
ed for some time, when the north wind brings strata of 
cold air from Hudson’s Bay, towards the parallel of the 
Havannah and Vera-Cruz. These impetuous winds blow 
from the month of October to that of March. Very often 
they cool the air to such a degree that, near the Havannah, 
the thermometer descends to 32“ F. and, at Ycra-Cruz, to 
61% a very remarkable depression of the mercury for coun- 
tries situated under the torrid zone. 

Temperate On the declivity of the cordillera, at the height of hfoin 
countries, ^qqq qqqq Constantly reigns the genia), tcdi- 

perature of spring, which docs not vary more than eight or 
nine degrees. Intense heat, and excessive cold, arc efiualK 

f 

■■ A. fio i • I. T». 
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'll. This region is called by the natives Tierras Tern- book 
>r, Temperate Countries, in which the mean heat ’t<xxxui, 
’o year is from 68° to 70° F. This is tlie delicious ‘ 
alap<i, Tasco, and Chilpaningo, three towns 
'jc extreme salub^ty of their climate, and for 
ii. the fruit trees that are cultivated in their 

cnv. tiinately tliis medium elevation of 4200 feet 

is-a ln. .^amc as that at which the clouds float above 

' the plai ijacent to the sea, for, in consequence of this cir- 

^ cnmstancc, these temperate regions, although situated upon 
elevated ground, arc often euvelo)ied in dense fugs. 

The third zone, designated by the appellation of Tierras Cold 
Frias, or, Ciild Countries, comprehends the plateaus that are 
higher than 7200 feet above the level of the ocean, and of 
which the medium temperature is 63° F. and under. In the 
capital of Mexico, the centigrade thermometer has been seen 
some degrees below the freezing point ; but tliis phenomenon 
is very rare. More commonly the winters are as mild there 
as at Naples. In the coldest season tlie medium heat of the 
day is from 55° to 58° F. In summer the thermometer in 
the shade docs not rise above 76° F. The most ordinary 
mean temperature that prevails over the whole of the great 
plateau of Mexico is 63° f'. which is equal to the tempera- 
ture of tlie air at Rome; and the olive-tree is cultivated with 
success. This same plateau, however, according to the clas- 
sification of tlie natives, belongs to the Tieiras Frias. Thus, 
with them, the expressions cold and hot have no absolute sig- 
nification. But those plateaus that arc higlier than the val- 
ley of Mexico, those, for example, whose actual height ex- 
ceeds 8200 feet, although situated, under tlie Tropics, have, 
a climate which, even to an inhabitant of the north, appears 
rude a,pd disagreeable. Of this dcscri|>tion arc the plains 
of lyiina, and tho heights of Guchilaqua, where, during a 
grer.c jipt of the day, the air never becomes hotter than 
from 4;." to 46° F. The olive hero bears no fruit. 

\ll tho regions denominated cold enjoy fx mean tempera™ 
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BOOK hire ot* from to 56'' F. equal to that of France anti liiyin- 
Lxxxiiu barily. Still, vegetation there, is much less vigtirous, anti tic 
^ plants tif Europe tio not grow with the same rapitlity as in 

their native soil. Tlie winters, at an elevhtion of K‘200 feet,' 
are not extremely severe. It must, however, he 
that, in summer, the sun never heats the rai elietl mi* of tlie? 5 C 
plateaus suHicientlj hi accelerate llie expansion of Howers, 
ant! to bring the fruit to perfect maturity. It is this unyu* 
eying equahi ity of temperature, this ahsi'iiceof a fervent but 
ephemeral heat, w hich impresses a jieculiar character on the 
climate of the high equinoctial regions. Accordingly, the 
cultivation of many \egetables is less suc^vssfiil on the ridge 
of the Mexican cordilleras, than on tiie plains situated to the 
iiorili of the Tropic, although it often lia|)peiis that the mean 
temperature of these lattrr is lower than that of the plateaus 
comprised between the 19** and of nortli latitude. 

Seasons. Ihc equinoctial region of Mexico, and even as far as the 

Periodical gs® uf iioitli latitude, oiilv two scasoiis arc known; namely, 
that of the raifi.s, whirh comrnenres in the month of June or 
July, and ends in September or October: and the dry sca-^ 
son, whlrli roiitiniies yight months, namely, from October 
till the end of May. 'I'lie formation of clouds, and the prcci- 
pitHtion of the wafer (lis.soIved by the air, generally begin on 
the easferii slope of the Cordillenu These pheiiooiviiiu sic- 
companied by loud electrical explosions, extend in succe.sskm 
from east to west, in the direction of the trade- w inds ; so that 
the rain falls fifteen or twenty days later on the central pla- 
teau than at Vera-Cruz. Sometimes, in the montlis of De- 
cember and January, rain, mixed with sleet and snow, is 
•seen railing on tite mountains, even at an actual elevatioirof 
more than 6562 feet. These rains, however, continue only 
a few flays ; and, cold ns they are, they arc looked upon 
as highly lienefn ial to the vegetation of wheat, ninfl the 
growth of pastures. From the parallel, of 24 * to tine' of 
oO'* the rain falls less frequently, and continues a shorter 
time, Kurtuuat'Oy, thu snow, of wliicli there is a coiisid^* 
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abt quaiilily from tlu; of latitude, comi»eiisates for this book 
\ scarcity of rain.* lxxxiii, 

In France, and. in the greater part of Europe, the em- 
])Ioyfnent of land, and agricultural divisions, exclusively the diffe- 
drpeFrd of; geographical latitude^ the configuration of the 
country, the proximity of the ocean, or rather local circum- 
stances, exerting only a feeble influence over the tempera- 
J'T'tlfte. On tlic otiicr hand, in the equinoctial regions of 
' America, tlic climate, the nature of the productions, the as- 
pect, and general features of the country, are almost all of 
them modified by the elevation of the land above the level of 
the sea. In latityidcs 19“ and 22% sugar, cotton, and espe- 
cially cocoa and indigo, do not afford an abundant crop at a 
less elevation than 2000 or 2600 feet. European wheat oc- 
cupies a zone which, on the slope of the mountains, general- 
ly commences at the height of 4585 feet, and finishes at 
9752 feet. The banana, that most useful plant, which con- 
stitutes the principal nourishment of all the inhabitants of 
the tropics, almost entirely ceases to bear fruit above the 
level of 5000 feet. The oak of Mexico grows only between 
2500 and 10,078 feet of elevation. The pine descends to- 
wards the shores of Vera Cruz, only as low as 6068 feet ; 
but it must also be added, that they do not rise higher, to- 
wards the line of perpetual snow, than 13,123 fcctf 
The provinces deiioiniiiatcd internas^ and situated inTcmpeia- 
the teiiipcratc zone, but especially those comprehended 
between the 30“ and 38“ of latitude, enjoy, with the rest Provinces 
of North America, a climate essentially different from 
that wliicli prevails under the same parallels, on the old 
Continent: it is particularly distinguished by a striking 
inequality in the temperature of the different seasons. 

AVinters of a German rigour succeed to summers that 
vie wiM» those of Naples and Sicily. But this differ- 
ence ^f tt'mpcraturc is much less marked in those parts of 

Jr Himibnlclt, j\Iox.»]Wf, t. Ilf. p. 73. 

. A. (Ir. llunIboKIt. Mexique. I-P» •P'- 
* *»!.. V, 19 
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boo;k the new CouUnent which approach the Pacific Uccaii, than 
txxxiii. II, p more eastern regions. '* 

If plateau of New Spain is singujarly cold in win- • 
tbewT ° ter* the temperature of suipmcr is far higher than could be 
inferred from the thermo'lnetrical observations made hy 
Bouguer and Condaminc, in the Andes of Peru. It is to 
this heat, and to other local causes, tliat we must attribute 
the aridity which incommodes these beautiful countries, 'in 
fact the interior, particularly an extensive jiortion of the 
plateau of Anahuac, is completely stripped of vegetation. 
The enormous mass of the Mexican Cordillera, and the 
immense extent of its plains, producei a reflection of 
the solar rays, which, at an equal height, is not observed 
in other mountainous countries of a more unequal iiurfacc 
Independently of this circumstance, the land is so hig' 
that its mere elevation, from the consequently diminished 
atmospheric pressure which is exerted on fluids by the 
rarified air, must sensibly augment tlie evaporation that 
Limits of takes place from the surface of these great plateaus. On the 
other hand, the Cordillera is not sufficiently elevated for 
any considerable number of its peaks to enter within the 
limit of perpetual snow. This snow, at the period of its 
minimum, in the month of September, does not descend, 
under the parallel of Mexico, lower than 14,465 feet; but 
in January, its boundary is met with as Jow as 12,139 
feet. To the north, from latitude 20°, and, especially, 
from 22° to 30°, the rains, which continue only during the 
months of June, July, August, and September, are by no 
means frequent in the interior of the country. The as- 
cending current, or column of heated air that rises from 
the plains, prevents the clouds from being precipitated in 
the form of rain, and thus saturating the dry sal 
almost denuded of shrubs. There are few sprin; 
mountains, which, in a great measure, are cod 
porous amygdaloid and laminated or shattered po 
Instead of collciting in little subterraneous basins 
ter filters throu^ the earth, and loses itself in th( 
which have been opened by ancient volcanic eriiptio 
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water only issues at the base of the Cordillera. On the book 
coasts, it forms a great number of rivers, the course of 
which, however, is very short . 

The aridity ofltlie central table, and the want of 
are*extremely injurious to the w&rking of the mines ; these cencesV 
evils have sensibly increased since the arrival of Europeans 
in Mexico. Not only have the conquerors destroyed with- 
planting, but by artificially drying up extensive tracts 
of land, they have occasioned a still more important evil. 

The muriates of soda and of lime, the nitrate of potass, and 
other saline substances, cover the surface of the soil. They 
have spread th^iselves with a degree of rapidity which 
the chemist feelr it difficult to explain. In consequence of 
this abundance of salts — ^these efflorescences so injurious to 
cultivation — the table land of Mexico resembles, in some 
places, that of Thibet, or the saline Steppes of central 
Asia. 

Happily this parched aridity of soil reigns only on the 
most elevated plains. A great part of the vast kingdom 
of New Spain may be classed with the most fertile coun- 
tries of the earth. The shelving declivity of the Cordil- 
lera is exposed to humid winds, and to frequent fogs; 
and vegetation, promoted by these aqueous vapours, dis- 
plays an imposing degree of beauty and luxuriance. The 
truth is, the humidity of the coasts, favouring the putre- 
faction of a prodigious mass of organic substances, proves 
the cause of diseases to which Europeans, and others not 
habituated to the climate, are exposed : for, under the 
burning sky of the tropics, the uiiliealtliiness of the air is 
almost invariably a sure indication of extraordinary fertili- * 
ty in the soil. Nevertheless, with the exception of some 
sea-ports, and ti, some deep and humid valleys, where the 
natives siiRcr from intermittent fever, New Spain ought to 
be onsidered as a singularly healthy country. A dry 
and unifdrm degree of licat is very favourable to longevi- 
ty. At Vera Cruz, in the midst of the epidemic attacks 
cf the yellow fever, (the black vomit,) me natives, and 
these strangers who have been already wne years habitu- 
19 
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iiteci to the ciimate^ the most perlect state ol* Iicahli. 

Lxxsm. j,, general, the coasts and arid plains of Equatorial Amc- 
rica ought to be looked ujion as heallliy* notwitlistanding 
the intense heat of the sun,, the perpendicular rays of which 
arc reflected from the soil. 

produc-^^*^ Vegetation varies with the temperature, from the burii- 
tioiis. ing shores of tlie ocean, to the icy summits of the Cordil-* 
In ihc^hot (eras. In the hot regions, as high as 1200 feet, tITu 
fan-leaved palms, the miragmina and pumas palms, tho 
white orcodoxa9 t!»c Toiirnefortia hirsniissimUf tlie Cordia 
geraschantn , the willow-leaved ceplialanthus, the Hyptis 
bursaia, Satpianthns arenariiis^ globular ctnaranthiis, pin- 
nated calabash tree, or Crcscentia aijatc^ the podopternSf 
Mexican willow-leaved bignonia. Salvia Mexicana^ Perdi- 
ciuin Haxanense^ Gyrocaipus, Lctiocoplnjllum ambigunnu 
Gomphia Mexicanaf Pauicum divaricatum^ Banhmia am- 
leataf Haematoxylon radiaiamf Hymcnaca conrhanU folUs 
rctusiSf Swietenia MexicanUf and the sumac-leaved Mai- 
pighiaf predominate in the spontaneous vi‘getation of this 
region. On the confines of the temperate and the torrid zone 
are cultivated the sugar-cane, the cotton, cocoa, and indigo 
plants; but they never ascend above the elevation of 1800 or 
2400 feet- The sugar-cane, however, prospers well in val- 
leys elevated 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
111 th«7 tcin- banana-tree cxtends'ti’om tlic shores of thesca^lo alieidit of 
gTJnl* temperate region, from 1200 to 6600 Vcct of 

elevation, presents the Liqnidambar stijrax, Erijlhroxijlon 
Mexkanum, Piper loitgum, Gratia digitata, distaff of Paz- 
cuap, Chiardiola JHeximna, Tagetes minnla, Psycitotria pau- 
cyiora, quamoclit of C’liolula, Hei’ine dssampelos, veronica 
of Xalapa. Globular Mexican veronica, stacb^s of Actopan, 
Mexican sage, soft gatilier, tliick-flowercd^rbiitus protci • 
flowered eryngo, laurel of Cervantes, wiilow-lcavcd d‘\*bm 
Fritillaria barbuta, Yucca spinosa, (rlius) Cobaea saf 
yellow sagc,f four varieties of Mexican oak, cotrfi 
) 

^ Salvia t I i-oa 1 - [Vi>woii, Syn. 1 . p. Is;'. 
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a<I ail ('Icvalion of 2820 feet, and ending at G20 ; the muun- book 
lain yew, and tlie rornigated angular Banistcria. i.xxx.ui. 

In the cold region, at a height of from 0000 to 14,100, ; “ 

. • I • . • # 11 /^ In the cold 

loct, WO meet with tho Ihirk s^minoci oak« {(Inercus cm^- region. 
siphn) the Moxiran rose, the elder, which disappears at tlie 
height of 11,100 feet; the wonderful Cheirostemon plaitt’- 
ndUlcfi^ of which we shall speak further on, the Krameriaf 
"'fhe Valerimia coruveopire^ the Datura snperha^ cardinal 
sago, dwarf potontilla, Myssum sinuatmiu and the Mexican 
slrawbcMTy. Tho pines, wliich coilimcnce in the temperate 
y.oiio at the height of 5700 feet, do not disappear till 
they reach the Void at 12,300 feet. Thus the coniferous 
trees^ unknown in South Ainerira, here tcrniinato, as they do 
in tlie Alps and I*yiTnoes, the standard of vegetation in the 
larger plants. At t)ic very limit of perpetual snow, we find 
the Jtrenaria hrijdidesn Cnicus nivuliSf and tlie ^ Chelone ifcn- 
iianoideH,-^ We shall be able to add a greater degree of in- 
terest to this dry nomenclature, when M. de liumboldt has 
completed the botanical part of bis vast and learned work. 

Among the Mexican vegetables that furnisli abundant Aiimenta. 
alimentary substance, the banana occupies the first rank. 

Tlie two species, called the Platano-artonf and Dominko^ji 
appear to be indigenous ; the camhurU ^ ^^lusa sapienUimt 
lias been brought thither from Africa. One single duster 
of bananas ol'teii contains from 160 to 180 fruits, and 
weighs from 60 to 80 pouiid.s. A piece of land of 
120 yards of .surface, easily produces 4000 pounds weight 
of fruit, whilst the same extent will scarcely produce more 
than thirty pounds weight of wheats or eighty pounds of 
potatoes. The maniva occupies the same region as the ba- 
nana. The cultivation of maize is still more extended. This 
indigenous vegetable:|: succeeds on the sea coast, and in the 
valleys of Toluca, at tho height of 8400 feet above the 

^ . lie Proiogomciui in Nov. Spec. Plant, p. 40, 41. Idem, 

Me ii:o, p. .1, cliap. ix. Mem, Tab. of the Geog. of Plants. 

I Musa paradisiaca ct vrgia. 

Mnhjy. in rbe language of Haiti : ram in Qiiichul ; tlaolli. in Azro-’. 
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ocean. Maize commonly produces in tlie proportion of 1:H> 
to 1. It forms the principal nourishment both of animaiis 
and men. Wheat, barley, and the other grains of Europe, 
are cultivated nowhere but on the plain wliich is situated 
in the temperate region. 'Wheat coiiimonly produces- at 
the rate of twenty-five or thirty for one. In the coldest 
region, tliey cultivate the original potato of south Ameri- 
ca, the Tropseolenm eseulentum a new species of capucinsi- 
or Indian cress, and the Chenopodium qninoa, the grain of 
which is an equally agreeable and healthy aliment. In Uio 
temperate and cold regions we also meet with the oca, 
{Oxalis tuberosa ;)^ the ^lotato and the y^jn arc cultivated 
in the hot region. Notwithstanding the abundant produce 
of so many alimentary plants, dry seasons expose Mexico 
to periodical famine. 

This country produces indigenous species of the cherry- 
tree, apple, walnut, mulberry, and strawberry. It has 
likewise made the acquisition of the groatcr piai: of the 
fruits of Europe, as well as those of the torrid zone. Tho 
maguey, a variety of the agave,! furnishes a drink denomi- 
nated pulque, of which the inhabitants of Mexico consume a 
very great quantity. The fibres of the maguey supply hemp 
and paper ; and th9 prickles are used for pens and nails. 

The cultivation sugar increases, althouerb ally 

speaking, it is confined to the temperate r in 

consequence of the scanty ]H>pulation, the .. <ist 

plains of the sea coasts, so well adapted for ti of 

this plant, continue in a great measure uncnlti\ Ten 
years ago, the exportation of sugar by the port of Vera 
Cruz amounted to L.29l‘,666 sterling. Tho siigar-cano 
here is cultivated and manufactured by free people. 

In the burning climate of Guatimala, are produced tho 
best indigo and the best cocoa. The an. 
the plantations of indigo amounts to L..300,o 
exportation of cocoa is valued at L. 1,875,00.0 
It is from the Mexican language that we hare 


+ Ampnrima. iliir!, T 


* Persoon, Synonpis. f. p, .fJI#. 
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Ui(| term chocolate of which, however, we have softened book 
. -f ihJ final termination. The nuts of the cocoa, consi- ^xxxiii* 
y dcred in Mexico as an article of the greatest necessity, are~ 

' " used instead of sihall money, six nuts being equivalent to 
one sous. - 

Tlie intendency of Oaxaca, is at present the only pro- Cochineal, 
vince where they cultivate on a large scale the. Mpal, or 
Cactus cochiniUJeVf upon which the insect that produces the 
' cochineal, dcliglits to feed. Cochineal is annually ex- 
ported to the amount of L.500,000 sterling.^ Among 
the other useful vegetables, we must notice the Convolvulus 
jalapa, or true js||ap, which grows naturally in the Canton 
of Xalapa, to tl c north west of Vera Cruz ; the Epiden- 
drum vanilla^ which, as well as the jalap, loves the shade 
of the liquidambars and the amyris; the Copaifera officinalis, 
and the Tolutfera balsamum, two trees which produce odo- 
riferous resins, known in commerce by the name of the 
balsam of capivi and of tolu. 

The si'.orcs and bays of Honduras and of Cainpeachy have Dye- 
bccii celebrated, since the period of their first discovery, 
for their rich and immense forests of mahogany and log- 
wood, so useful in niaiiufactiircs ; but the cutting and sel- 
ling of which has been seized upon by the English. A 
species of acacia aOTords an excellent black dye.f Guaia- 
cum, sassafras, and the tamarind, adorn and enrich these 
fertiij iii'ovinccs. In the w^oods is found the wild ananaa; 
and all the low and rocky land is covered with different 
species of Aloe and Euphorbia. 

The gardens of Europe have made various acquisitions 
of new ornaments from the Mexican flora, and, amongst, 
others, the Salvia fulgens, to which its scarlet flowers give 
so much brilliance ; the beautiful dahlia, the elegant Sisy-- 
rinchium striatum, the gigantic Helianthus and the delicate 
Mcv.(:ieiia.X M. Bonpland, M. Humboldt’s companion, dis- 

* A. <lu ifiiinboldt, Mexico, t. iii. p. SCO. 

t ..ciicv of Don Alzuto, in Uic acccmii of ihc V^^ya§e of Clmpne d’Ante* 

.'ochc, p. G-l. 

* fSrivr 
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covi’riMl a species of bombax» wliicli produces a ruUi 
possessing at once the brilUaiicc of silk, and the stiv*j « 
of wool. 

1 y 

The zoology of Mexico is imperfectly known. Many 
species analogous to those' with which we arc acquainted, 
dillcr from thcMii, nevertheless, in important rliarartcrs. 
Among the species that are decidedly new and indigenous, 
are the coiiidoii, a kind of porcupine ; the apaxa. or Mexican- 
stag; the conepalt, of the weasel trihe; the Mexican squir- 
rel, and aTiother species of striped sfiuirrcl,* the caiopolin 
and tlic Mexican wolf, inhabit the forostc. and mountains. 
Among the four animals classed as clogs^.hy tlic Mexican 
Pliny, Hernandez, one, denominated xolo-itxcuintlif is 
the wolf, distinguished by its total want of hair. The 
icchichif is a species of dog without voice, which was 
eaten by the ancient Mexicans. This kind of food was so 
necessary to the Spaniards themselves, before the introduc- 
tion of cattle, that in process of time, the whohnrace was 
destroyed.! Linnaeus confounds the dumb dog'iwitli the 
itxcuinte-potxolif a species ©f dog still impcrfcctly'dcsci*'** 
ed, and distinguished by a short tail, a very small lien 
and a large hump on its back.!. The bison and the nu> 
ox wander in immense herds in New Mexico and 
lifornia. The rein-deer of this latter provinc 
the testimony of Clavigero, arc sulliclently f /e 

been employed in dragging a heavy carriaL v 

cas. We still know very little of the great \ ;f 

California, or of the 6ereii(/os of the same coii. , which, 
it would appear, resemble Antelopes.^ TUg jaguar, and 
the congouar, which, in the New World, bear a close ana- 
logy to the tiger and lion of the old continent, arc met 
with in all the kingdom of Guatimala, and in the lower and 
liot part of Mexico, properly so called; but they 1 been 

C/avigi.To, Stnii.i tii Messico, i. J. p. 7 .‘>, 

■ ncrnuniic/.) Hisi, (piacimp. JVov. Hibi), 20, 2.. 

I" A. fie Humboldt, Mrxu;o, t. II. p. 423. 

■f Mr. Hiillork lias :i(l(!i:d tilirty-one species TO ibis list ol wr.n,. 
t itirpla ''idp ?iis Six Mrii>rl)c in Mrsim. p. 
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. cd by sciontific naturalists, llcrnandcz says book 
dli resembles tlie lion without mane, but that it ***** 111 . 
is of gu. ;‘r size.* The Mexican bear is the same as that "* 
of Louisiana and Canada. ^ 

The domestic animals of Europe conveyed to Mexico, 
have prospered there, and multiplied in a remarkable de- 
gree. The wild horses, which gallop in herds o\er the 
immense plains of New Mexico, arc descended from those 
brought thither by the bpaniards. The breed is equally 
beautiful and strung. That of the mule is not less so. The 
transportation of goods between Mexico and Vera Cruz oc- 
cupies 70,000 miles. The sheep are a coarse and neglect- 
ed breed. The feeding of oxen is of great importance on 
the eastern coast, and in the intendency of Durango. Fa- 
milies arc sometimes met with who possess herds composed 
of 40 or :i0,000 head id' oxen and horses. Former accounts 
speak ' 's two or three times more numerous.t 


ilist, Qimiliiip c.II. 
(.lohirmr-dc/'iiiiiialcs, passim. 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED 


Mexico^ hiduding J^Tero Mexico and the Captain-O meralshii 
of Guatimala. General physical Ikscription. .>xnnnt q, 
the Inhabitants^ 

BOOK It now remains for us to consider the human species. Tii 
xxxxiv. official census^ made in 1793, gave, as an approximat 

Po uiation Tcsult, 4,483,500 inhabitants, as the minimum. Thost 

enumerat* who examined the lists in detail, reasonably concluded tha 
the great number of inhabitants who had evaded thi 
general census, could not possibly be compensated for bj 
those who, wandering without fixed habitation, had bcci 
counted several times. It was supposed that, at least, : 
sixth or a seventh ought to be added to the sum total, tliui 
estimating the population of the whole of New Spain a 
5,^00,000 souls. 

Since that period, the augmentation in the produce o; 
' tithes, and of the capitation of the Indians, tliat of all tin 
taxes on articles of consumption, the progress of .'icullniM 
and of civilization, the appearance of a country coverc* 
\vjtfi houses recently built, all combine to indicate a riipn 
jncreRsa of populaf'on in almost every part of the hingdom 
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Til ( census lias not, however, been renewed. M. de Humboldt book 
lias shown that the proportion of births to deaths, deduced bbxxiv. 

from a comparison of fifty years, is very nearly 170 to 100 

at a medium. The proportion births to the population 
appears to him to be as one to seventeen, — and that of 
deaths, as one to thirty. He estimates the number of 
births at nearly 350,000, and that of deaths, at 200,000; 

.so that, under favourable circumstances, the excess of 
births ought to be 150,000; and if nothing intervened or 
disturbed the oxder of nature, the population ought to be 
doubled every nijieteeii years.* Confining himself to the 
addition of only wnc-tcntli for those who are omitted in tlie 
I'.ensus, and of two-tenths of tliis for the increase of population 
ill ten years, M. de Humboldt concluded that, at the close 
of the year 1803, the kingdom of Mexico must contain 
5,800,00'' \bitaiits. According to the same progressive 
ao'' Mexico ought to have contained, in 1813, a 

'ven millions of inhabitants ; but already, in 
cs of the interior had begun to overturn the 
viie same principle, Mexico must have sup- 
, ill 1823, a population of 8,392,044; being about 
..y,000 more than 8,331,434, the population of England, 
exclusive of Wales and the public service, &c. in the census 
of 181 1. Allowing half a million for wars, and the priva- 
tions and diseases naturally incident to wars, eight millions 
sti^ remain as a moderate estimate of the present population 
of this fine country. 

To Guatimala only a million of inhabitants are assigned, 
not including the Mosquito Indians, who arc independent of 
Spain, and arc allies of England. 

The physical causes that almost periodically check the Obst; 
’‘ease of the Mexican population, arc the small-pox, the 
hnall, a kind of plague, and especially poverty and 


\. il.- HiimlipliM. Mi'xiro, t. J. n, ?24. !?41 . 
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BOOK The small-pox was iiitroiliiccd in ir>S0, when, accord* ng 
J-xxxiv. to the testimony of the Franciscan father Torribio, it car- 

ricfl oft’ one-liair (d’ the inhabitants of Mexico, lletiiriiing 

pox/*" * ' iike the black vomit, and many other liiseases, at pretty 
regular periods, it coiniiiitted dreadful ravages in 1763 , and 
especially in irr'\ when, in (he captital of Mexico alone, 
more than 9000 persons fell a sarrifire to the disease, and it 
cut off a g»*eat part of the Mexican youth. 'I'he epidemic of 
1797 was less des(ructi%e, chiefly in coiiser|ueiice of the zeal 
with wliirli inoculation was performed. lliP since the month 
of January 1804 , vaccination has been intruliiced into Mex- 
ico; and, thanks to the activity of Don 'I hoinas Murphy, 
wdio has repeatedly obtained the virus from North America, 
this cause of the depopulation of Mexico will cease to exist 
for the future. 

The Mcxl- The mailazahiiall is said to be a disease ])eciiliar to the 
"•an plague, i^acc of Indians ; and granting this to be the case, it shows 
itself only at very long intervals. It was partic ilarly de- 
structive in 1545 , 1576 , 1736 , 1737 , 1761 , aid 1762 . 
Torqiiemada assures us that, in the first epidemic, .■00,000 
Indians died, and not less than two millions in (he 
According to common opinion, this disease is identical with 
the yellow fever or black vomit ; but, according to others, 
it ought to be looked upon as a genuine plague. The 
matlaza/inatlt it is said, never attacks w hite .persons, whe- 
ther Europeans or descendants from Creoles; while,|oii 
the contrary, the yellow’ fever very rarely attacks the Mex- 
ican Indians. The neighbourhood of the. sea is the situa- 
tion which is chiefly liable to the black \oiiiit; i\li^ matlaxa- 
•liuaiU on the contrary, carries dismay and death to the 
farthest interior of the country on the central plateau. 
These distinctions, however, appear to iis to be delusive, 
or, at all events, but imperfectly ascertained, in the hot 
and humid valleys of the interior, the matlazahnai finds 
as favourable a focus for the development of its miasmata 
ns on the sea coast. In the ravages which it commits in 
tlie interior, this plague appears more especially to attack 
‘he Indians; because?, constituting the principal pari of (he. 
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])o|1iilatioii, their wretchedness more completely exposes book 
them to the effects of an epidemic. When desolating the ^-^xxiv. 
sea coasts, it appears to select its first and most numerous 
victims from among the European sailors and workmen 
that compose the great mass of the people. The symptoms 
of the two diseases, with which we are acquainted, bear a 
striking resemblance to each other. 

A tliird circumstance which proves exceedingly destruc- Famines, 
live to tlie population, and perhaps becomes the most fatal 
of them all, isMumine. Indolent by character, situated 
under a beaiitifii: climate, and accustomed to content him- 
self with little, tiie Indian cultivates only as much maize, 
potatoes, and wheat, as seems barely necessary for his ac- 
tual subsistence, or, at the very most, as may be required 
for the consumption of the towns and mines in his im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Independently of tliis fact, agri- 
culture is deprived of thousands of hands, in consequence 
ity of transporting on the backs of mules their 
provisions, iron, gunpowder, and mercury, 

.st to the capital, and I'lience to the mines and 
•ises, often established in arid and uncultivated 

...j, he ;li>:?»roportion between the natural progress 

of the population, and the increase of the quantity of ali- 
ments produced by cultivation, renews therefore the af- 
ilicUng .spectacle of famine every time that an excessively 
dr)1 season, or other accidental cause, has ruined the har- 
vest of maize. A w^ant of provision is almost always ac- 
companied by epidemic diseases. In 1804 alone, the maize 
having been destroyed by frost towards the end of August, 
it was estimated that more than 800,000 inhabitants wero 
swept away in this kingdom, in consequence of W’ant of 
nourishment and asthenic diseases. The civil war which 
has recently spread desolation over its surface, iiflist have 
icreased the mortality annually arising from this 
atice. The 40,000 lives, which a late official paper 
have been sacrificed in this war of liberty, only com- 
\ i those who died in battle. The number of slain 
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BOOK at all times, constitutes mei-ely a small portion of the (loss 
XxxxiTt ^hicb the population of a country sustains by civil war.* 

’ , . For a long time the labour of the mines was looked un- 

in the on as one of the princi{]|^l causes of the depopulation of 
niciousT*^" It would, no doubt, be very difficult to deny 

that, at the period of its original conquest, and even long 
afterwards, a great number of Indians perished from ex- 
cessive fatigue, want of nourishment and sleep, and especi- 
ally from the sudden change of climate and temperature in 
passing from the summit of the Cordille/a deep into the 
bowels of the earth, f a change which ren4ers tlic working 
of the mines so destructive to a race of men who are not 
endow^ed with that flexibility of organization wiiich distin- 
guishes the European. In the present day, however, the 
labour of the mines in Now Spain is a voluntary occupa- 
tion ; no law forcing the Indian to engage in it, or to pre- 
fer the working of one mine to that of another. In gene- 
ral, the number of persons employed in these s ibterrano 
ous works, and divided into several cla.sses, doe i not ex- 
ceed 28 or 30,000 ; .and the mortality among the LMiicrs is 
not much greater than what is observed among tlie 
orders of the people.:]: 

Classes of In Mcxico the human species presents four great divi- 
bltantt^’ sions, which comprehend eight casts; namely, 

I. Aboriginal Indians. • 

II. Spaniards, (a) born in Europe; 

(b) Creoles, born in America. 

III. Negroes, (a) Africans, slaves. 

(b) descendants of negroes. 

IV. Mixed casts, (a) metis, the offspring of whites and 

Indians ; 

(b) Mulattoes, the issue of whites and 

negroes-; 

(c) Zambos, arising from a mixture 

of Indians and negroes. 


’ See p. 299, above. 

’ Humboldt's rolitical Essay, book 11. chap, 
* A. d? nur'hc*id», t- 1. p, 
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iconic Malays and Chinese, Vbo have come from the book 
Philippine Islands to establish themselves in Mexico, can* i^bxit. 
not be included in, this enumeration. The number of cop* 
])er-colonrcd Indians of the pure race, principally concen- 
trated in the southern part of the table land of Anabnac, 
exceeds two millions and a half; thus forming about two* 
lifths of the eiitii’e population. They are infinitely more 
rare, however, in the north of New Spain, and the pro- 
vinces denominated internaa. 

Far from hi coming extinct, the indigenous population 
goes on increasing, especially during the last hundred ffyermore 
years; and, accordingly, it would appear that, in 
amount, these countries are more populous at present than the disco- 
they were previously to the arrival of Europeans. The 
kingdom of Montezuma did not eiiiial in extent the eighth 
)iart of New Spain as it now exists. The graat towns of 
the Aztecs, and their most cultivated lands, were met with 
'rons of the capital of Mexico, and particularly 
.cious valley of Tcnochtitlan. ^ The kings of 
'.n, of Tlacopan, and of Mehuacan, were indc* 

■I'inccs. Beyond the parallel of 20° were the 

.irtegs and Otoniitcs, two wandering and barbarous 

nations, whose hordes, though far frSm numerous, pushed 
their incursions as far as Tula, a town situated near the 
northern border of the valley of Tenochtitlan. It would 
bejust as difficult hofrever to estimate, with any degree of 
accuracy, the number of Montezuma’s subjects, as it would 
be to decide respecting the ancient population of Egypt, 

Persia, Carthage, or Greece, or even with regard to many 
modern states. History presents us, on the one hand, with 
a train of conquerors ambitious to throw additional lustre 
on their own exploits ; on the other, religious and sensible 
men, directing, with noble ardour, the arms of eloquence 
against the cruelty of the first colonists.* Both parties 
were equally interested in exaggerating the nourishing 
';ondit^n of the newly discovered countries. At all events, 

i 

y (.’lavippio. Storin muica cli Mcssico, t, 1. p. .”(* ; t. IV • p- *8* 
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XKXXIV. 


Physical 
character 
of the indi' 
genous na- 
tives. 


the extensive ruins of towiis'and villages that are mot w'tli 
in the 18° and 20° of latitude in the interior of Mexico, 
' seem to prove that the population of this jingle part of tlio 
kingdom was onre far su|if rior to « hat it is now. Yet it 
must bo remarked tliat tliese ruins are dispersed over a 
spare that, relatively s|)eaking, is but very limited. 

To a great degree of muscular strength, the c«pper-(^o- 
. loured natives add the advantage of being seldom or never 
-subject to any deformity. M. Humboldt a^isurcs us that 
he never saw a huurli-bark Indian, and tha/ .they very sel- 
dom squint, or aro met with either laine,jOr wanting tho 
use of their arms. In those countries where the inhabitants 
sufler from the goitre, this alTcction of the thyroid giand is 
never observed among the Indians, and rarely among the 
Metis. The Indians of Now Spain, and especially the wo- 
men, generally live to an advanced age. Their bail-, it is said, 
never turns grey, and they preserve all their strength till 
tho period of their death. In respect of the moral faculties 
of the indigenous Mexirans, it is difficult to font' a Just 
estimate of them, if we consider this unhappy nation almost 
in the only light in which there has been an oppurtu,:^ - 
of viewing it by intelligent travellers, as sinking under 
long oppression, and depi-essed almost to the lowest {mint 
of degradation. At the roinmencement of the conquest, 
tho wcaltliiest Indians, those, in short, among w horn a cer- 
tain degree of intellectual cultivation, may be sup])osed to 
have existed, almost entirely perished, tho victims of £u- 
ro])eau ferocity. Christian fanaticism chiefly raged against 
the Aztec priests. The ministers of religion wei-o extermi- 
nated, all those, in fact, who inhabited the houses of God, 
and who might be con-sidered as depositories of the histo- 
rical, mythological, and «ven astronomical knowledge of 
the country ; for it was the priests who observed the meri- 
dian shade on the dials, and regulated the intercalations. 
Tho Spanish monks burned the hieroglyphical paintiiig.s, 
hy which knowledge of every kind Iia«l been trans.oit'cd 



. 30(1 

lVor»i geiiei*at|o]f|l^jj((N^ Deprived of these means book 

of instrucUoi||fiiig.^t!l^^ into a degree of igno- 

ranee whlr1i^4Mij|p profound, because the mis- 

sionnrieelli^|^^.iS*Sfd jn^ik languages, substitut- 

ed few i#w ^<fea8 Jn ld|\ce- Sr the ancient ones that had 
thus been h)9t, * ; iThe/ frtd|i^ women who still preserved 
some fortune, pr^fei'red at)^ .alliance with their conquerors 
to shari!ig the g*‘iieiHil cofitenifd which was entertained for 
tlicir nation. Of the«.|^.tiveH, t!ieref«ire, only the most in- 
digent class n nt»ine>1^ the poor cultivators, the arti.sans, 
among whom wire to lie reckoned a great number of wea- 
vers; the p(»rters, who. from a want of the larger quadru- 
ped^, were made use of as beasts of burthen, and above 
aMjjftlrqtH'cfuse of the people, the crowd of mendicants, who 
j^rovliig at the same time the imperfection of social institu- 
tions. niid the yoke of feudalism, already, even in the time 
of Cortez, tilleil the streets of all the great towns of the 
Mexican empire. How, therefore, from such miserable 
remains of a once powerful people, can wc possibly judge 
cither of the degree of cultivation to which they had been 
r'\i,s«:d, from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, or of the 
intellectual development of which they are susceptible? 

Still, however, none can doubt ihat ^part of the Mexican Ancient 
nation had attained a certain degree of improvement, "hen 
we reflect on the care w ith w hich the liieroglyphical books 
we^T composed, and call to mind that a citizen of Hascala, 
surrounded by the perils and din of war, profited by 
the facility wliicli our Roman alphabet afforded him to 
write in bis native language five extensive volumes upon 
tlic liistorj of a conn try, of which lie deplored the sub- 
jugation. The Mexicans possessed an almost correct know- 
ledge of the true length of the year, which they interca- 
lated the end of their great cycle of a hundred and four 
ycarsij.with more exactness than the Greeks, the Romans, 

Scr ^Humboldfs Rc&cartlics on Institutions and Monuments of Ancient 
Amcncn’jl Prc;f. p. P,. 

t Ibi.l. I. '2V». The Mexicans intcrcalutecl 13 davs every 52 years. The 
' ycle C l 104 years simply roVij;ioiis, 
vor,. V 
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:lxxxiv. 


fJrigni nf 
this civili* 
ZHlioi! 


or Kf^vptians. The Toilers ajipeared in !Ncw Spain 

in the seventh century, aiul the Aztecs in the twelfth. 
Long before this they drew out a geogrsy)hiral map of the 
country which they had traversed ; they built towns, and 
formed roads, dikes, canals, and immense pyrani’ ' ic 
fares of which were accurately dilTct to the 
dinal points, and the base extended the le’ 
yards. Their feudal system, and their civi’ 


hierarchy, \Nere, e\en at that period, of ' .t 

nature, that we must naturally supposf ex- 
istence of a long series of political e-?* r that 

their singular concatenation of public aiitti if nobi- 


lity and clergy, could have been established, .i.«d that si 
small portion of the people, itself a slave of the Mexflcaii 
Sultan, could subjugate the great mass of the nation. 
Sinsill tribes, weary of tyranny, gave themselves repiiblica 
constitutions, which ran never be formed, ^except in coi 
sef|uence of long continued |n«pular storms, and the vei 
establishment of which indicates no recent rivilizatio 
But from whence did tliis come, or where did it take i 
rise? Accustomed servilely to admit only exclusive sy stem 
and knowing only howf to learn without meditating, we fu 
get tliiit civilization is nothing but the employment and d* 
velopment of our moral and intellectual faculties, Tl 
inimitable Greeks attributed their superior civilization 1 
Minerva; in other words, to their own proper genius; 
wc obstinately persist in giving them tlie Egyptians' i 
masters. 'I'liese, on the oilier liand, revered Osiris i 
their first great founder; while wc affect to look for tl 
source of tln^ir civilization in India. But, in tliat case, wi 
instructed the Indians f Was it Braina, Confucius, Zoro- 
aster, Manco-Capac, Idaranzas, or Bochica ? Every thing 
must have a beginning; and if civilization could rise into 
existence in the Old Continent, why might it not also have 
done the same in the New ? (ho total want of wheat, osits, 
barley, rye, of those nourishing graSscs which 'arc^ desig- 
nated by the general name of cermliiu or corn, appears 
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to jirovo llifir, il* Asiatic ti'ibos really have passed into «ook 
A merica, they must he desceiulcd from some wandering ^^xxxiv. 
or pastoral people. In the Old Continent we find the 
cultivation ol* the rerealia, and the use of milk, introduced 
from tlie most remote period of wliirli history piTser\cs 
any record. 'Flie iiiliahitants of the New Continent ml- 
ILve^ed no otlier grain than maize, ( %Hi\) they consinned 
no prep.'.''atio)i of milk, alllioiigh two sjiecies of the ox. 
natives of the north, might iia\e afforded tiieiii abundance 
of milk, 'r.liesc are striking contrasts, and taken in cun' 
junction with the results of a (Comparison of their various 
languages, must prove that the Mongol race could never 
have ('ontril)uted any thing but wandering tribes to the 
population of America. 

In his present condition, the Mexican Indian is grave, Mouu 
melancholy, and taciturn, as long as lie is not uihIcm* the 
influence of intoxicating lirpiors. This 'gravity is par- 
iiciilarly remarkable in the cliihlren of Indians, who, at 
the early age of four or five years, display infinitely great- 
er intelligence and development of mind than the child- 
n.fi of whites. ^I'liey delight in tlirowing an air of mys- 
tery over their most trilling remarks. Not a passion 
manifests itself in their features. At all times sombre, 
there is sometJiiiig terrific in the change, when he passes 
all at once from a state of absolute iTpose to violent and 
ungovernable agitation. 'Flic energy of his character, to 
which every shade of softness is unknown, habitually degcii- 
ates into ferocity. This is especially the rase with the In- 
habitants of TIasrala. In tlie midst of their degradation, the 
desrciidaiits of these repiihlicaiis arc still distinguished by 
a certain haughtiness with which they are inspired by the 
remembrance of their former greatness. The indigenous 
natives lof Mexico, like all other nations who have long 
groaned under civil and religious despotism, are attached, 
witli'an extreme degree of obstinacy, to their habits, their 
manners, and their opinions. The introduction* of Christ!- Assinuia- 
unity ivmong them has scarcely produced any other effect 
^haii ^ncrcly siihsti fating new ceremonies, the symbols of i*®*’*"' 
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BOOK a mild and luiniane religion, — for the rerrmonies of a saii 
xxxxiv. giiinary worship. From llie earliest periods, semibarha- 
’ rolls nations have received new^ laws, and new divinities 
from the hands of their conquerors. The indigenous and 
vanquished gods give place to foreign deities. In<le<''' 
in a miythology so roinplicatcMi as that of the 
it was easy to discover an alliiiity hetutM** 
of Atzlan and tliose of the cast. 
instance, was identified with the sarri t 
The missionaries not only toh^raterl. th« ..s 

mixture of ideas, by which the Christia , oecamo 

more speedily established.* The Kngi . ri)lh‘i*tor, Mr. 
Bullock, readily obtained leave from the clergy and author- 
ities, in 1823, to disinter and take casts from the image of 
the sanguinary goddess Teoifmiiquu During the time it 
was exposed, he adds, **the court of the University was 
crow^ded with people, most of whom expresseil the most de- 
cided anger and contempt Not so, however, all the Indians. 
I attentively marked their countenances; not a smile es- 
caped them, or even a word — all was silence and attention. 
In reply to a joke of one of tlie students, an old Indian 
remarked, ‘ It is true w’e have three very good Sjianisli 
gods, but we miglit still have been allowed tfi keep a few 
of those of our ancestors.’ I w'as infonned that chaplets 
of flowers had been placed on the figure by natives, who 
had stolen tliitiier unseen, in tlie evening, for that purpose^ 
a proof that notwithstanding the extreme diligence of the 
Spanish clergy for 300 years, i tlierc still remains some 
taint of heathen superstition among the descendants of the 
original inhabitants.”^ Yet it was probably a nobler im- 
pulse than superstition that wove the chaph^t for the statue 
of Tcoyamiqui ; rather that mystery ot nature, by which she 
links the present to the past with veneration, and to the 

* Vide Muiuboldt's Researches, (liinglibh edition) vol. II. p. 176. Essai 
Politique, I. p. 

t Sec next page. J Uullork’s Sis Month.s in Mnxir.o, p. .‘M*. 

lIumboMr, Fss. Pol. IT. G1- — English. ^ 
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• iutiire witli anxiety, — that awful rcvoroncc with which the book 
rudest iiatinns look hark to their origin and anrestnrs, and i-xxxiv# 
which even nou, amongst the most enlightened, still conse- “ 

crates the relies of Montinnrilloii and Store hei.gr. 

' Mexicans ha\o preserveil a partiriilar taste firr paint- Their ta- 
■ the art of rai*vir»g on stone and wfiod. It is pa"iiitii!g 
^ lo see what they are rapalde i»f' executing, sc“*p- 
'll the hardest \vo»kI and stone. 

' 0.. M |;ain!ir*g the images, and carving the 

static iMit tiom a religions piim iple, they liavc 

coritiiiueu ielv imitate for 300 \ears the models 

• • 

which the Km .ipeans lirougltf with them at the period of 
the original contpjest. In Mexico, as widl as liindostan, 
the faithful are not allowed to make the smallest change in 
their idols; every tiling connected with the ritis of the Az- 
tecs was snfijected to iiiiiiitifahle law\s. It is on this very 
account that the Christian images have presorted, in some 
degree, that stifTiiess and hardness of feature which charac- 
terised the hicroglyphical pidiires of the age of Montezu- 
ma. They display a groat deal of aptitude for the exercise 
of the arts ot imitation, and still greater for tlioseof a pure- 
ly mechanical nature. 

When an Indian has attained a certain degree of ciilti- Want of 
vatioii, he sliows great facility in acquiring infc>rmation, 
a spirit of accuracy and precisinn, and a particular tend- 
ency to siihlili/e, or to seize on the miiiiiti'st differences in 
objects that are to be compared with each other. lie rea- 
— ««is coWly and with method ; hot he does not evince that 
activity of imagination, that lively fresh iifss of sentiment, 
that art of Vreating and of producing, w hich characterises 
the people of Europe, and many tribes of African negroes* 

The music and dancing of the indigenous natives partake 
of that iwatit of cheerful ness which is so peiiiliar to them. 

Their singing is of a nielanclioly description. More viva- 
city, however, is observed in their winnen than in their 
men ; but they share the evils of that state of subjection 
f.n which the sex is condemned among most of those na- 
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xxicxiv. women take no part ; they are merely present for tlie sake 
of offering to the dancers the fermented drinks which they 
tliemselvcs had prepared.^ 

Their taste The Mexican Indians have likewise preserved the same 
taste for flowers that Cortez noticed in his time. We arc 
astonished to discover this taste, which, dcjiiliticss, 
cates a taste for the heaiitirHl, amnn^ a people *•* v\hoin a 
sanguinary worship, ami tite rre(|neiic\ of hr.iiaii sacriflees^ 
appeared to lia\e extiiignislied e\er\ feeling ciniiiected with 
sensihility of mind and the softer aflVctioiis. In the great 
market of Mexico, the native does not sell even fish, or 
ananas, or vegetables, or fermented licpior, without his 
shop being decked out with Dowers, whicdi are renewed 
every succeeding day. The Indian shop-keeper appears 
seated behind a peifect entrericlimeiil of verdure, and every 
thing around him wears an air of the most rt^fined elegance. 

Wild The Indian hunters, such as the Mccos^ the JpacUes, 

Indians, LipanSf whom the Spaniards coni|)rehend under 

the denomination of Indius ftroros, and whose hordes, in 
tlieir incursions, which are often made during night, in- 
fest the frontiers of New Biscay, Smiora, and New Mex- 
ico, evince more activity of mind, and more strength of 
character, than the agricultural Indians. Some tribes liavo 
even languages, the merlianisni of w hich a|)|»ears to prove 
the existence of ancient civilization. 'Miev have great 
difficulty in learning our European idioms, while, at the 
same time, they express themselves in their own lyitli an 
extreme degree ^if facility, 'rhese same Indian chiefs, 
whose gloooiy taciturnity astonishes the ohserver, -will hold 
a discourse of several hours wlienever any strong interest 
rouses them to break tlieir likbitiial silence. We shall after- 
wards enter into some further details with regard -to these 
tribes. 


• A. fip Mc?tico. t. I. n. 41 
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The itidigoiious natives arc either descendants of an- book 
cient IMebeians, or the remains of some great family, who, 
disdaining to ally tliemsel>es with thrir conquerors, the ^ 
Spaniards, liave preferred cultivating, w'lUi tlieir own hands, tary castes 
those ver> fields in which their vassals were lormerly em- 
ph. ’ T hey are dixided accordingly into tributary 

•iidiaii Caciques, who, agreeably to the 
^ it to paiticipate in the prixiieges of the 

^ ^ Hut it is diflicult to distinguish from 

Li.. i‘ir dress, f»r their manners, the nobleman 

from the ... iiiic. 'Fliey generally go barefooted, and 
arc dressed in the Mexican tunic, w hich is of a coarse qua- 
lity, and of a blai kish brown colour. In short, there is no 
differciiro between their dress and that of the common 
people, who, notw ithstanding, show* them a great deal of 
respect, Neveiilieless, far from protecting their conntry- 
meiujliose individuals who enjoy tlic hereilitary prixileges 
of the Caciqnatc are very oppressive to siicli as are tribu- 
tary to them. Kxcirising the magistracy in the Indian Conduev 
villages, it is they who levy the capitation tax. Not only do 
they delight in he( oming tlie iiistrunients of the oppression 
of tlic whites, hut tliey also make use of their power and 
authority for the pui-pose of extort ing petty sums for their 
oxvii profit. Indeed, indcjK'ndeiitly of this, the Aztec 
nobility are reinarkahh* for the same grossness of manners, 
the same w ant of ci\ ilization, and the same ignoranc e, as 
the lower classes of Indians. Isolated, and living in a 
state of degradation, it has rarely happened that any of 
its mei^bers have followed the profession of the robe or 
of the sw^ord. A greater number of Indians have embrac- 
ed the ecclesiastical coiiditinn, especially that of curate. 

The solitiide of the convent appears to have attractions for 
none biit>yoiing Indian girls. 

Considered in a general point of view, the Mexican In- Misery or 
diaiis'piTsent a picture «»i extreme wretchedness. Itid«h'*»t 
iVuin*dispositioii, and still more so from the effects of their 
political situation, thc'y live only from day to day, In 
"I**' '' “** general case of riirninstances, families are met; 
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the less expected. Nevertheless, the existing laws, in 
' general mild and hiiinane, secure to tlicm the fruit of their 
exertions, and full liberty for the sale of their productions. 
Impost?. They are exempt from all direct imposts, ami are merely 
subject to a ciipit.ition tax, wliicli is paid by the male In* 
dtans from ton to fifty \e.irs fdd. and the burthen of which, 
has been inmli lightened in these later times. !ii IGOI, 
the Indian aiiiniall} paid 3^ reals of frihii \9 and four 
royal service; making a total of nineteen sliiilings and two* 
pence sterling. Little by little, it has been reduced, in 
some of the intiMideiieies, to twehe shillings and sixpence, 
and even to four slillliiigs and two-pciice. In the bishop* 
ric of Mechoiican, and in the greater part of Mexico, the 
capitation amoniits at pnseiit to nine shillings and tw^o* 
pence. But if the legislation appears to favour the natives 
with regard to taxes, they have, on the other hand, de- 
prived tiietn of the most important rights wliicli the oilier 
Civil citizens enjoy. In an age, when it was formally debated 
wlictlier the Indians were actually reasoiiahle beings, it 
was considered as granting them a singular faumr to treat 
them as minors, by placing them under the perpetual 
tutelage of the whites, and declaring null every act signed 
by a native of tlie copper-coloured race, anil every obliga- 
tion wdiicli he contracted of abo\e the value of twelve 
sliillii^gs and sixpence. These laws, maintained in their 
full vigour, raise iiisurmfiiintable harriers between the In- 
dians and the other castes, the mixture of wliicli is likewise 
prohibited, while their disunion, as well as that of their 
families and coiistitufed authorities, has alwayj^ «Seen con- 
sidered by Spanish policy as the surest means of preserv- 
ing the colonies in a state of dependence on the mother 
country. The law not only interdicts the mixture of the 
castes, but p events the whites from Ining in the Indian 
villages, and prohibits the natives from estahlisliing them- 
Adin'nus- aelves among the Spaniards. The Indians govern them- 
tration. sdves ; blit their magistrates, generally the only indivi- 

duals in the village who speak Spanish^ have an interest in 
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keeping tlieir fellow citizens in a state of tlie most profound noojc 
ignoranre. Restricted to a narrow spare, the radius of Mxxiv. 
which is only 54 ^ yards, the boundary assigned by an an- 
cient law to the Indian villages, the natives are, in some 
incasiire, destitute of individual property ; they are bound 
to ('ultivate the common property, without the hope of ever 
%^‘capiiig the fruit of their labours. The new regulation of 
the iiiiv**dcncies directs that the natives arc no longer to 
receive assis;. nice from the general funds without special 
permission from the College of Finances of Mexico. The 
common property has been farmed out by the intendants, 
and the produce is paid into tiic royal treasury, where the 
goveriiinent-cicrks keep, under particular heads, an ac- 
count of what they call the property of every village. But 
it has become so tedious and so difficult to obtain for the 
natives any assislance from these funds, that they have 
ceased applying for it. Either by a singular fatality, or 
from a fault inherent in all social organization, the privileges 
accorded to the Indians, far from being the means of ob- 
taining them any advantage, have, in reality,, produced ef' 
fccts constantly unfavourable to this caste, and have actu- 
ally furnislied the means of oppressing them. 

The Spaniards occupy the first rank in the population Mexican 
of New Spain. It is in their hands that almost all the 
property and riches of the kingdom are retained. Yet 
they would fill only the second place among the inhabi- 
tants of the pure race, if they were considered according to 
their numbers, which, in New Spain, may amount to 
1,2O0>QOO, of which one quarter inhabits the provinces of 
the intel^ior. They are divided into the whites born in Eii-* 
rope^ and the descendants of Europeans, born in the Spanish 
colonies of America, and the islands of Asia. The former 
have received the appellation of ChapetmSf or Gachupinas ; petons and 
the second, that of CriolloSf [Creoles]m The natives of the 
Canary Islands, who are generally designated by the de- 
nonlination of Islenos^ and who, for the most part, are over- 
'seers and agents of plantations, look upon themselves as 
Europeans. The Cliapctons are estimated as one to four- 
. V..W4. V. 40 
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toeii. To all ot* them the laws grant the same rights ; but 
those who are nominated to assist in their execution, exert 
theiiisel\es to destroy that equality wliifh wounds Euro- 
pean pride so deeply. The go\ eminent hcst*>ws the higher 
oHires exclusively on natives of olil Spain ; and for some 
years hack, has disposed of the most trifling situations in 
the management of the customs, or in the oHicefor adin'iiis- 
tration of proj?orty on trust, even at Madrid. most 

miserable European, without education, without iiiiellectual 
culture, thinks hiiiiself superior to the whites who arc born 
on the New Continent. He knows that, protected by bis 
countrymen, and ta\«iuml by tliose chances which arc com- 
mon in a counti'y wiicre fortunes arc acquired as rapidly as 
they are destroyed, he may, one day or other, attain those 
offices to which the access is almost interdicted to the na- 
tives, even those who are distinguished by their talents, their 
knowledge, and their moral qualities. * A system of venality., 
in particular, has made frightful progress amongst them. 
From this have arisen motives of jealousy and perpetual 
hatred between the Chapetons and the Creoles. Since the 
emancipation of the English colonies, and particularly since 
1789, the latter are often heard to exclaim, in a haughty 
inanner, 1 am not a Spaniard, 1 am an American !” ex- 
pressions which betray the ellccts of long cherished re- 
sentment. 

The castes of mixed blood, proceeding from an inter- 
mixture with the pure race, compose almost as considera- 
ble a portion of the people as the indigenous natives, 
may estimate* the total number of individuals of mixed 
blood at nearly £,400,000 souls. By a refinemerif of va- 
nity, the inhabitants of the colonies have enriched their 
language, by applying names to the most delicate shades 
of tint that arise from the degeneration of the primitive 
colour* The son of a white, born either of a European, or a 
Creole, and of a native female of the copper-colour, is call- 
ed JiieiiSf or Mestizo* His colour is almost a perlcct 
white, and his skin has a particular transparency. His 
scanty hoard, the small size of his hands and feet, and a 
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V xrtsiiii ohliquity of ins eyes, oftcncr serve to proclaim a mix- book 
tore of Indian blood, than tbe nature of his hair. If a fe- i*xxxiv* 
male Metis marrv a white, the second generation which re- ^ 

suits from this union scarcely differs in any respect from 
the rare of Europeans. Hie Metis c ninpose, in all proba- 
bility, seven-eighths of the whole population of the casts. 

^They are looked upon as possessing a milder fliaracter Muiattocs. 
than ihe Mnlattoes — the offspring of tin‘ whiles and tlic 
negroes, Wu*» are. conspicuous for the intensity of their co- 
lour, the violence of tiieir passions, and their singular volu- 
bility of speech. Hie descendants of negroes and Indian 
women arc known at Mexico, at Lima, and even at the 
Ilavannali, by the absurd name tif Chino^ Chinese. On tlicTiieChi- 
coast of Caraccas, and even in New-Spairi itself, they arc Co?, 
likewise called Zambos.* At present, this latter term is 
principally confined to the descendants of a negro and a fe- 
male Mulatto, or of a negro and a female Chino. These 
cominon Zauihos are distinguished from the Zanibos-Vrk- 
who are horn of a negro and a female Zamho. The 
castes of Indian and Afrit'aii blood preser\e the odour which 
is peculiar to the cutaneous transpiration of these two pri- 
mitive races. From a union of a '.liitc with a female Mu- 


latto, proceeds the caste of the ^narterons^ When a female Quai- 
Qiiartcron marries an European, or a Creole, Iier children 
are termed ({uinterons* A fresh alliance with the white racc**’'*^- 
so completely obliterates ail remaining traces of colour, that 
the children of a >\iiite and a female Quinteron, are also 
white. Those mixtures by which the colour of the infant 
bdeojpes darker than that of its mother, are called Salta- 
airasl '^r back-steps. f 

The greater or less quantity of European blood, and the I'ltroga- 
skin being more or less clear, arc at once decisive of 
consideration wbicb a man enjoys in society, and of the 
opinion which he entertains of himself. A Nvhitc who rides 


barefooted, fancies that he belongs to llie nobility of the 


^opiitry. 


• Colour even establishes a certain equality between 


■' niack-SfUnbors. 


^HMetpoir nf ih« IVitilion of Mot iu’arnii. okoiihI bv M.. di' i 
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ZiXXXiv. little advanced, or in a state of retrograde movement, 
take pleasure in refining on the prerogajfcives of rare and 
origin. When an individual of the lower orders enters into 
a dispute with one of tlie titled lords of the country, it is no 
unusual thing to hear him exclaim to the nohleman, ** Is it 
possible that you really thought yourself whiter than I 
am?” Among the Metis and Miilattoes tiiere arc many 
individuals who, by their colour, their physiogiioiny, and 
their intelligence, might be confounded with the Spaniards ; 
but the laws keep them down in a state of degradation and 
contempt. Possessing an energetic and ardent character, 
these men of colour live in a state of constant irritation 
against the whites ; and resentment too often liurries them 
into vengeance. It fre(|iiently occurs, too, that families 
wlio arc suspected of being of mixed blood, claim, at the 
high court of justice, a declaration that they appertain to 
the wliites. In this way, very dark colmired Miilattoes 
have had the address to get themselves whitenexU according 
to the popular expression. When the judgment of the 
senses is too palpably in opposition to the solicitations of 
the applicant, he is forced to content himself with somewhat 
problematical terms; for, in that case, the sentence simply 
states, that **such and such indi\iduals may consider them- 
selves as wAite.” 

Negroes. Of all the European colonies under the torrid zone, the 
kingdom of New Spain Is the one in which there arc tho 
fewest negroes. One may walk through every part of the 
city of Mexico, without seeing one single black ^face. 
Slaves arc never employed to perform the domestic services 
of any house there. According to the most authentic in- 
formation, it would appear that in the whole of New Spain 
there are not 6000 negroes, and,^t the very utmost, 9000 
or 10,000 slaves, the greater part ot whom inhabit the 
ports of Acapulco and Vera Cruz, or the hot region in t\ie 
vicinity of the coasts. These slaves are prisoners wlic:. 
have been taken in the petty warfare that is almost conti- 
nual on the frontiers of the internal provinces. For iho 
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most party they belong to the nation of the Mccosy or Apa- book 
ches, a race of iintractablc and ferocious mountaiiieersy who 
most commonly sink speedily under the infiiiem e of despair, 
or of tiie change of climate. The increase of the colonial 
prosperity of Mexico is altogether independent, therefore, of 
the employment of negroes. It is only twenty years ago 
' ;Jiat Mexican sugar was almost unknown in Europe ; at 
present, however, Vera Cruz alone exports more than 
] 20,000 quintals, and yet the number of slaves is not aug- 
iiVCT^ed by the progress which has been made in the culti-* 
vation of the sugar cane in New Spain, since the revolu- 
tionary changes in St. Domingo. As for the rest, in Mex- Condition 
ico, as in all the Spanish possessions, slaves are rather 
better protected by the laws than the negroes who inhabit 
the colonics of the other European nations. The law is 
always interpreted in favour of liberty. The government 
is desirous of seeing the number of enfranchised slaves in- 
'ease. A slave who, by his own industry, has become 
assessed of some money, may force his master to enfran- 
lise him, on paying him the sum of from £62 to £83. 6s. 
tcrling, even where he has originally cost the proprietor 
.vice that amount, or is gifted with some particular talent 
tor exercising a lucrative business. A slave, who has been 
. cruelly ill-treated, obtains, according to law, a right to his 
freedom from that very circumstance. M. de Humboldt 
himself saw an instance of this. 

Tlie . languages spoken throughout the vast extent of Languages 
Mexico, are more than twenty in number, and are many uf 
tliem fii'.wevor known only by name. The Creoles, and 
the greater part of the mixed races, have not adopted here, 
as tiicy do in Peru, an indigenous dialect, but make use 
of the Spanish language, both in conversation and in writ- 
ing. Among the native dialects, the Aztec or Mexican 
tongue is the most widely diffused ; it extends at present 
froii^the parallel of the 37^^ to the vicinity of the lake Ni- 
ci^gua, buf the peculiar regions of several other lan- 
guages appear to be inclosed, in some degree, within that of 
the Mexican. The historian Clavigero, has proved that 
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ZiXXXiv* jjf TIasrala are dcsreiMledv) the Arolhiios* and t!ie Nalinal- 
lars, all spoke tlie same laii{<iiage as the Aztors.'* "riic 
repetition of the syllables HU Hu* iiU ufU joined to the, 
length of the words, wliirh sometiiiies ronsist of eleven 
syllables, must render this language far from being agree- 
able to the ear. lint, at the same time, the romplieatio*. 
and rirhes of its grammatieal forms seem to prove the 
high intelligence of those who invented or methodised it. 
An extremely limited number of analogies betweeu^ 
AYords, appears to give it an affinity to the Chinese and 
the Japanese; but its general character weakens the re- 
Otomite. scmblancc. The Otornite language, sp(»ken in the ancient: 

kingdom of Meclioaran, or in new firalliria, is an origi- 
nal language composed of monosyllables like the ('iiiuese, 
and therefore entirely different from the Mexicai!, ainS 
appears to have been very extensively diffused.! It is 
The Tar- impossible to say whether the Tarask* Jlatlaxing^ and 
ask, f‘tc. idioms, likewise spoken in New Gallicia, are branches 

of the same trunk, or original languages indep/erident of 
each other: one thing is certain, that those wonis of the 
Tarask and Core languages with which we are acquaint- 
ed, present very little affinity with tlie other languages 
of America. The Tarahumar and Tepchuan languages, 
spoken in New Biscay ; the idiom of Pimas^ used iu 
Pimoria, a district of Sonora; that of the JipacheSf the 
KeraSf Piras* Tigims* and the other tribes of New Mex- 
Idioms of ico; the Ouaicure language spoken in Caliloriiia by the 
California, Indians; that of the Cochimis, and of iW' Pm- 

cues^ in the same penitisiila; that of the EAenes^ and 
Rumsens in New California, still present a chaos of doubt 
and obscurity. In tlic Tarahumar^ the names of the num- 
bers are Mexican. It is remarkable that a dialect of the 
Guaictirc is termed Corn, and that the name of the M)quh 


* Storia lii Mc.s.'iico, t. f, p, l.Vi, 

■; Ih.Tvas Catalotro ilpllo p. oO, 2';". 
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of California is again met with in Mexico.^' More accu- book 
rate know ledge will doubtless reduce this crowd of tribes i»xxxiv^ 
to a small iiiimber of distinct races^f 

The ilua%tec language, ‘ which has heen preserved in theHuaztec 
canton of Huaztera, in the intendency of Mexico, appears 
to differ entirely fnnn the Mexican, both with regard to 
vvords and grammar.:}: It contains some Finnish and Os- 
flue w ords ; might it not, therefore, he traced to the first in- 
vasion of the tribes of Northern Asia; an invasion anterior 
in which the ancestors of the Aztecs, the Toltecs, 
nd the Chichimecs, must have borne a part ? 

It appears that, in advancing to the south of Mexico, the Tdioms ot 
ndigenous languages, not depending on that of the Aztecs, 
icconie extremely numerous. The intendencies of Pue- 
bla and Oaxaca, contain the Zapotec^ TotonaCn Mistec, 
Fopolong, ChinanteCf Mixe languages, and many others 
less know n.$ The Jl/aya tongue, whicfl is in general use The May &> 
111 Y'ucatan, appears to us to contain Finnish nml 
ijuin w ords. I'he learned Ilervas has observed a certain 
number of Tonquin words,|| amongst wdiich there are some 
that are common to different idioms of Siberia and Fin- 
land.^f This language is composed of monosyllables, like 
the most ancient ones of eastern Asia; but it is superior to 
them by its grammatical combinations. It appears to be 
derived from the same general rout as theOtomite, of which 
we have already spoken.^ In the kingdom of Giiatimala, Language 
ilio Chiapanese language, Caquiqiielle, Utlatecp nnil'Lakan- 
done and others, still remain to be the objects of farther 
rcscaVch. The principaj of those that are spoken in this ' 
kingdom is called the Fochonebi or Pocomane^ which bears 
manifest affinity with the Maya language, and therefore 
ought to differ radically from tbo Mexican, which, how- 

* Hervas, Catalogo, p. 76 and 80. , • 

t S(je Literav}' Traiisaclinii:sof Aninrican Philosophical Society. Philad. 181?*. 
t y ator, in ll\o Estiuographic Arcliivcs, 1. 1. 

7 A. (le. ITuniholdt, Mexico, t. f. p. 378, llcrvas, Catalogo, p. 75. 

II Ibid. p. 257. 

^ Sec the coinparatixc table (>f' words after tiie introduction to Ainciicn- f 
^i -7i ;ind the snnDlcnv'nf to this :i* »hr cn.l of the v(dnn«»* 
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THE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Cant iniiaf ion and conclusion of the description of Mexico* 

‘ — Topography of the Provinces and Towns* 

The Spaniards liavr given the name of JSPtw California to all book 
the c<)asts of the west, situated between the port of San Diego^* Lxxxv. 
and the noriiicrn, but hitherto undefined boundary of their 
]H).ssession.s. l"he celebrated English navigator, Sir Francis Albion. 
Drake, designated one part of these coasts by the name of 
JVew Jllhion; but, in our History of Geographyn we liavc 
seen that the claim of priority of discovery belongs to the 
Spaniards. Nevertiieless the English name has remained, 
on tlie maps, attached to that portion of the territory in 
which the Spaniards have formed no establishment, from 
the L^Sth to the 44th parallel, or even beyond it. Towards 
Cape MendodnOf the interior of New Albion presents the . 
distant prospect of several peaks of mountains, covered 
with snow even in summer; but when Sir Francis Drake 
thought that he even discerned snow upon the lower moun- 
tains, ill the environs of the harbour which bears his name, 
ill latitude ;38° 10', he was probably deceived by the ap- 
pearance of. sand or very white rocks-f The natives in thc„j^,^vcs. 

l/.il. '.V.;' 30'. Long. H7‘‘ 36'. La Ptrovisn's Man. 
i V,nirf'”vi v, Voyage, t. I. t», 2^7. T'r»‘nrb !vnn=!'«? v*!; 
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vicinity of Cape Oxford^ oxliibii some Kiiropeaii iVatures 
Tlirir romplrxinn is a rlear olive; tlieir stature is abov« 
tlic iViiiMle '!/,(•; they have a iniM 4111I honest ;lisp<jsi 
tion. '1 he\ tatoo t.he skiii^ and speak a language fliderenl 
Iron) that of Noolka. 'I'he inhahilaiits of the //ny ^ Tri- 
nidad have the rustoin ot‘ filing all their tertif, horizontally, 
down to the very gums." 

Calif orn'uu coiisiilercd as a proviiiee t»f Spain, is a 
■ narrow stripe, wtiirh bonlersthe masts of the Pai'die flri'ai; 
from jiort San Francisco to the estahiishment of San /h/ 'r 
Under a sky whieli is often foggy and humid, but extremely 
mihh this pictures<|ue miiiitry on every side displays to 
the view inagnifieent forests and verdant savannas, whose 
numerous iierds of deer, or elks of a gigantic size, graze 
undisturbed. I'lie soil has easily admitted of ditferenf. 
kinds of European cultivation. The vine, the olive, and 
wheat, prosper there. In 1802 , there were eighteen mis- 
sions, and the population of the permanent cultivators 
amounted to 15,560 imiividiiais.f 

San FranciscOf the most northern military post or pr( - 
sUlio^ is situated upon an extensive bay of ^tlic same name, 
into which a large river empties itself ; probably the ilia 
San Fhdipe issuing from the lake Timpanogos,\ A^mr the 
mission of Santa Clara^ wheat produces I’rom twenty five 
to thirty for one, and requires very little care. 'I'iie har- 
vest is reaped in July. Beautiful forests of oak, intermin- 
gled with winding prairies, give the country all tli6 ap- 
pearance of a natural park.§ San Carlos de Monicretj is 
the seat of the Governor of the two Califorriias. The 
port of Monterey is very far from meriting the celebrity 
wliich it has received from the Spanish navigators; it 
is a bay, with an indifferent anchorage. The aspect of the 
country is charming, and the inhabitants enjoy a perpetual 
spring.'il The soil becomes richer the farther you pcnc- 

'■ Vancouver. Wiv-ige, {>. QiK!, t. III. |). 19a. • 

. A. (ic Mexiro, t. il. p. 440. 

lliiinbohn, JVow Spain. DoubUii). 

' l. IT, n. 2«i4: ». IV'. i>. M:^. jl X'imv.T'U-. n . II. ser) ;in4 
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trull- into tlie interior. Santa Barbara^ tlic princiimi town book 
of a jiirisilii/tion, is situated on a canal of the same name, i-xxxv. 
formed by ti*e roTrtincnt and some islands, of which Santa ' ' 

Crux, afid Santa (Mitatina are the inost considerable. "J’lic 
mission of Sun Buonavenlnra^ to the east of this presidio, 
occupies a fertile country, but is exposed to great droughts, 
which is generally tlie case wilh all this coast. Vancoiiver 
saw abundance of fViiit <»f excellent quality growing in the 
garden of {.be, missionaries, such as apples, pears, figs, or- 
ai.-j s, grapes, jioinegranates, two spi-cics of banana, coroa- 
juils, sugar canes, indigo plants, and several lugiiiniiioiis 
vegi-iables. The en\ iro!is of San iliego^ arc gloomy and 
barren. 'Fiie territory of the mission of San Juan de Cam- 
pistrann supports excellent rattle. 

Tlie indigenous natives are divided into a great number imiigcnous 
of tribes, speaking entirely diflerent languages. The J/a- 
hilniis Salsens, Quirateit, near the bay of San Francisco^ and 
liu- Fumsens, and Fsceleus^ near Monterey, are the best 
.known of these. Indians. The name of (luiroie recals that 
of the kingdom of (lidvira, placed on the same spot, upon a 
large, river, by tlic ancient Spanish geograpliical writers, 
who retriice the discoveries of Cabrillo and Vizcaino. 

Old California, ov the poiiinstila of California, properly o:d Caii- 
so calJed, is hounded by tlic ocean on the south and west, 
and by the Gulf of California, likew ise called the Vermilion 
Sea, on the ea^;t• It crosses the tropic, and terminates in 
llie torrid zone, in Cape SL Lucas. Its hreadtii varies from 
ten to forty leagues from the one sea to the other. Its cli- 
mate ill general is very hut, and very dry. I’he sky. piiy.< 5 ica. 
whicli is of a deep blue colmir, is scarcely ever ob.scurcd by * 
clouds; and when any are seen floating in the horizon at 
sunset, they display brilliant tints of purple and emerald. 

J5iit this beautiful sky stretches over an arid sandy cimntry, 
where the cylindrical Cactus,"^ rising from between tliiM-iefts 
oi liie. rocks, is almost the only vegetable production that 
.relieves the absolute barrenness of the scenctj In some 

■ C^actns cj'liiKlrjniis:, i.ain, Eiic. I. p. PciP. H. 

\ '•* fliMnUoldt, r. If. IJl. nn.l 
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BOOK rare spots, where tlierc is water and vegetable iiinulcl, I'riiit 
XiXXXY. jiin] nuiltiply in an astonisliiiig manner, a:ul tlie vines 
afford a genenms wine, similar to that of- the Canaries. A 
variety of the sheep, of a very large sizoi, is also met with, 
which affords exceedingly delicate and excellent food, and its 
W’ool is easily spun. A consiiierahle nnmher of other w ild 
quadrupeds, as well as a great variety of birds, are named. 
The pearls that arc fished on the coast of Californ i have a 
beautiful water, but are of an irregular figure, 
mines which popular tradition has placed in this 
consist in reality of merely a few scanty veins, t 
tance of fourteen leagues from Loretto, two mines of silver 
have been discovered, w hich arc considered as tolerably pro- 
ductive ; but the want of w^ood and of mercury, renders it 
almost impossible to work thein.*^^ In the interior of the 
country there arc plains co%cred with abee.utiful crystalline 
salt. Since tlic missions of Old California have been on the 
decline, the population is reduced to less than 9000 inhabit- 
ants, who are dispersed over an expanse of country equal in 
size to that of England. Loreto^ tlie chief place of Califor- 
nia, is a little town with a presUHOf or military post. Tlie 
inhabitants, Spaniards, Metis, and Indians, may perhaps 
amount to 1000 individuals, and it is the most populous 
place of all California. 

yiidjgeaou? Bcforc the arrival of the iiii.ssionnries (lie indigenous iia- 
tnhes, lived in the lowest state of degrada- 

tion. Like the lower animals, they would pass whole days 
lying stretched out upon their belly in the sand; and like 
the beasts of prey, w hen pressed by hunger, tliey w^ould fly 
" to the chase merely to satisfy the wants of the moment. A 
sort of religious horror, nevertheless, made them believe in 
the existence of a great Being, whose power they dreaded. 
The Pericues^ Guaicurest and the LaymontSf are the princi- 
pal tribes. 

Missions. Tlic first missions of Old California were formed in 

•= P. .Inrqtics Bacgcrt, Account of Cnlirornin, (in (.forinan, M:;-' 

n. ^no, Vnnr'ntivrr. t. IV. p. !*>"», 
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i()9B by tii43 Jesuits. Undei* the management ol these Fa* book 
thers, the savages had abamloned tlieii* wandering life, in l-xxxv. 
the midst of arid <*orks, of brush-wood and bramble, they 
had niltivated little sjmts of gros'.mh had built houses, and 
ej*crted chapels, when a ilespotic decree, as unjust as it was 
impolitic, came to bani'^h from every part of Spanish Ame- 
rica this useful and celebrated society. The governor, Don 
Tortola, sent into Oaliiffrnia for the purpose of executing 
this de.ciee, imagined that he was to find vast treasures, 
an;’j"*o encofinter 10,000 Indians armed with muskets, pre- 
pared to defend the Jesuits; far, however, from this being 
the case, lie beheld only veiierahle priests, with silver-white 
hair, coming humbly forw-ard to meet him. He shed 
generous tears for the fatal error of his king, and as far as 
lay ill his power softened the execution of his orders. 

The Jesuits' weve accompanied to the place of their em- 
barkation by the whole body of their parishioners, in the 
midst of sobs and exclamations of soitovv.=*^ riie Francis- 
cans immediately succeeded them in Old California, and in 
1769 extended their pacific C(inr|uest8 over the New. Still 
later, the Dominicans obtained the government of the mis- 
sions in the former of these provinces, but have either neg- 
lected them or managed them uiiskiirully. The Francis- 
cans, on the contrary, constitute the happine^fs of the In- 
dians. Tiicir simple dwellings have a most pirtiiresquc 
appearance. There arc many of them concealed in the in- 
terior of the country, far fiHuii the military posts. But 
tlicir safety is insured by the universal respect and love 
with wdiich they are treated. 

Many French writers, and, among others, the Abbe Ray- 
iial, liave spoken in pompous terms of what they term the 
Empire of JSleiv Jlcxicn ; and they boast of its extent and Xcw 
riclics. * Under this denomination they appear to com- ' 
prebend all ilic countries between California and Loui- 

M^pdls. Soc. Srriptfi H P, Duerm;. Hnn*? it* .Uxirnal Iiiftorair!^ 
i'" >f. Murr. t. MF. 
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BOOK siana. the true sif^iiirtrntioti of this term is coiiiiiieif (o 

liXXXV. j, narrow provinre whieli, it is tr.ie, is 175 Icairi'esiii ieii2i;th, 

but not more than tliirtv or fort} in hiTadth. 'I’his stripe 

of eouiitrVy whic'h Imrilrrs the Rio ilcl Norte, is thinly peo- 
Towns. plei! ; tlie town of K-, rontaining 400') inhabitants; 

JlUmtuterquc^ 00i)() : anti Tans^ OOOO, ro.njjrise almost t)ne 
half of the pojniiation. The oiht r half ronsisis of poor 
colonists, wliose scattered liatn^ri'A are fre<|nently raYai:;etl 
by the powerful tribes of Indians who snrronnd tht'in, and 
overrun the jn'ovinee. It is true that the soil is iime"g'»t 
the finest anti n;ost fertile of Sjianisli America. Wheat. 
Ciotiiu- maize, anti delicious Iriiifs, espeeialiv grapes, grow most 
abundantly. 'I'lie environs of rasso-del-Aorle^ produce the 
most generous wines. 'I'be inouritaiiis are covered with 
pine trees, maples, and oaks, lleasls of prey are met willi 
in great numbers. There are also wilti .she* (», anti [larticn- 
larly elks, or at lear.t large deer, fully the size <d‘ a nmle, 
with extremely long Imrns. According to the dictionary 
of ^dlcedon mines of tin have been discovered. Tiicre art^ 
several hot springs. Rivers, with a saline taste, inclicate, 
!S(oun- the existence of ricli betls t»f rock-salt. I'lie chain of nionu- 
laini. tains that btirder the eastern parts of New Mexict), seem to 
be t>f a moderate degree of elevation. There is a |jass 
ihrongi) them, called the Pnerio de Dim Perududm by wliicli 
the Faducas have penetrated into New Mexico. ll(‘yond 
this chain extend immense natural meadows, on which 
hnlfaloes and wild horses pasture in innumerable herds. 
The Americans of the United States iiuiit ilu'se artimals, and 
somctim<‘s pursue them to the ^ery gates of Santa Fe. The 
prim ipal inouhtains coast Rio del Norte, follow ing its west- 
ern banks. Some peaks, or cerm, are to be di-linguisbed. 
Further to the north, in the ronnti*} of Milmhon ihv map of 
Don Alzate has traced mountains with Hat suininjl.s, deno- 
minated in Spanish mems^ that is, tables* 

Jnterrsiing calciircous iiature of the soil was established by an 

pbtMumio- o^oiit of a rather extraordinary nature in tlie annals of 
Scarj.ro- physical geography. In 1759 the inhabitants of /Vz.s.su-dc/ 
f’laniiy. ,Ynrh‘ Veheld llie bed of the groat river all at once he 
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( tome dry, along a tract of* fil'ty leagues. I'lie water of the «00K 
\ river preriiiitated itself into a tissure recently forined, and 
only issncdiagairilfroin tlie earth near the fn esidio of Saint 
Eleaxiir, 'uie. Ilio-del-Noi te roiitirmed thus lost for several 
weeks; but aiMength the water resumed its former course, 
because no domit the lissure and the suiiterranean passages 
had been choaked op. 

The Spanish inhiibilwiU^^ of New Mexico, like those of 
New i]iscay, and of tiie gre^r part of the Provindas In- 
^:rnas, live in a state of perpetual war with the neighbour- 
ing Indians. 'Fhese Spaniards never travel hut on fiorsc- 
back, ahvays armed and prepared foi* combat. They live 
in a roldei* climate than that of Mexico; the winter, wiiich 
often covers their rivers with thick ice, hardens their libres 
and purifies ^heir blood; and they are generally distinguish- 
ed for their cousiage, their intelligence, and their love of li- 
berty. 

The same moral attributes extend to the greater part of 
the Indian tribes that border on Newr Mexico. 

The Apache Indians originally itibabited the greater iiio 
part of New Mexico, and are still a warlike and 
diistrious nation. These implacable enemies of the Span- 
iards infest the w hole eastern boundary of this country, from 
the black iiioiiiitains to the confines of Cohahuila, keeping 
the inhabitants of several provinces in an incessant state 
of alarm.f 'riiere has never been any thing but short 
skil'inisiies with them, and altliough their number has been 
considerably diminislied by wars and frequent faniiiie, the 
Spaniards are obliged constantly to keep up an establish- 
ment of 2000 dragoons, for the purpose of e.scorting their' 
caravans, protecting their villages, and repelling these at- 
tacks, which arc perpetually renewed. At first the Span- 
iards endeavoiiied to reduce to slavery those who, by the 
fate of war, fell into their hands; but seeing them inde- 

* !Sf:niiiscnpt .lonnicy of Ihc Bisluip of Tninuron, c.vtrnclcil in i'V 

M. (lu llunihulal. 

’• !‘iV:i \ ill l.oMisiaiin. fir, 1. 11. p. lOL n*;'. 
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BOOK fatigabJy xSiiiaiouiil every obstacle that opjiostvl (lieir vviuvu 
x«xxxv. their clear native iiiouiitaiiis, Iheir c:oiic[iicror .j.ac]o|itcd the 
expedient of scniling their prisoners to the is)ai|i(I i»f Ciiba^ 
where, from the change of cdiiiiatc, they speedily perished. 
No sooner were the Apaches informed of tlii: cii^cuiristanco 
than they refused any longer cither to give or receive quar- 
ter. From that iiionK tit none liave ever been taken prison- 
ers, except those who arc siirprivLu asleep, or disabled dur- 
ing the combat. 

Manner of The aiTows of tlic Apaclios are three feet long, and aw. 

niacle of reed or cane, into wliich they sink a piece of hard- 
wood, with a point made of iron, bone, or stone. They 
shoot this weapon with so much force, that at the distance 
of 300 pares they can pierce a man. Wlien the arrow is at- 
tempted to be drawn out of the wound, the wood dctaclies 
itself, and the point remains in the body. fTheir second of- 
fensive weapon is a lance, fifteen feet long. When they 
charge the enemy they hold this lance with both hands above 
their head, and, at the same time, guide their horse by 
pressing him with their knees. Many of them are armed 
with firelocks, which, as well as the ammunition, liavc been 
taken in battle from the Spaniards, w ho never sell them any. 
The archers and fusilcers combat on foot; but the lancers 
are always on horseback. They make use of a biic'kler for 
defence. Nothing can erjiial the impetuosity and address of 
their horsemen. They are thunderbolts, whose stroke it is 
impossible to parry or escape. 

We must cease to feel astonished at the invincible re- 
sistance which the Apaches oppose to the Spaniards, 
when w'c reflect on the late to whicli they have subjected 
those other Indians who have allowed themselves to be con- 
verted. 

TheKcrcs. Tlie Kcres^ who at present form the population of St. 
Domingo, San-Plielipe, and San-Diaz, were one of the 
most powerful of the twenty-four uncient tribes that for- 
merly occupied New Mexico. They arc of a tall stature, 
with a full figure ; and possess a mild and docile disposi- 
lion. They arc become the vassals, or to speak roe 
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m iiy, iln^ ..'‘i.ncs ot* government, who impose on them book 
’ various nbll^ationst, such as that of carrying burthens, I'Xxxr. 
or leading Imilrs/ or they arc even subjected to military' 
service, \vhe\^ they are treated with all the barbarity which 
a white is eapi^ble of exercising. 

The rountries^^ich sej^arate New Mexico from the twoTheNaba- 
Californias ai-c only H&^iowii through the pious exertions 
some Missionaries. InNIrs^seveiiteciith century, the tMifia- cUans. 

Joa and J\Ioq\ii Indians had s^mitted to the Missionaries^ 
a general insurrection, howe\\r, in 1680, terminated in 
the massacre of these apostles ot^civilization. In the last 
half of the eigliteenth century, the Father Escalante pene- 
trated as far as two great lakes, whicli appeared to empty 
themselves on the coast of New California. The water of 
one of them w as saM. The whole of this country seems to be 
one plateau, litiii diSering from that of New Biscay. One 
river takes its name from small pyramids of sulphur, with 
whicli its hanks are covered. The Rio Colorado appears 
to flow through a fertile country, a part of which is cul- 
tivated by industrious Indians. The RagtiapitU the FutaSf 
and the Yabijm^ and especially the Moqnis^ enjoy a sort of 
civilization. The latter live on the banks of tlie Faquesilaf 
whicli falls ultimately into the Colorado. The Father Gar- Towns ana 
CCS found ill their country a town very regularly built, con- 
laiiiing houses of several stories, and large public squares. 

More to the south, on the banks of the river Gila, the 
same Missionary discovered ruins of a kind of strong castle, 
with its sides exactly arranged to the four cardinal points. 

The Indians who live in the neighbourhood of these me- 
morable ruins inhabit populous villages, and cultivate * 
maize, cotton, and the calabash.^ These traces of an- 
cient civilization correspond with the traditions of the 
Mcxicanrs, wlio. alRrm that their ancestors repeatedly halt- 
ed in these ri/giuns after leaving ibe country of Aztiaii. 

Their first station was on the banks of the lake Tequayo; 

’■ Crouioa SoiiMiosulc cl CoWegio t\c Propagantlii Fc.ilcflcQucvclato, Woxico- 
.7^12, ((uotril bv A. 'lo Uuinboldt, Mexico, II, p, 392, ^96, 410 
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BOOK tlieir sccomK on the river liila; tlicir tliir* 

XXXXV. presidio of Yaiios, where tlirri ^ 

ruins of edifices, callcMl bv the Spaniardi^'t.. * 

Intendency To thc oast of the giilf of California i . fertile. 

”f Sonora- ami salubrious countries, but .*eh are still 

xery little known, and thinly iiihabitcfV They arc com- 
prised in tlie intendency of Sntiora. 
rimeria. Ptmeria is a country inhjtbAttvr by thc I’imas. 'I'lic 
Missionaries have succcedcil^in reducing this tribe to sub - 
jection and civilization. 'ALliis part of Mexico abounds in 
gold dust. The Seris, a rame that recalls to our rccoilcc < 
tion a famous nation of Asia, still resists the Kuropeaii 
Spanish maps, tlie name '' Wavarre 

appears to comprehend the three pro Sonora, 

lliaqui, and Mayo. There arc ve.ry .es here. 

From those of Sonora gold is obtained. •untry is 
very fertile, and is well watered by consiileru. • rivers- 
That of lliaqui is the principal one. The town of ^f^nsyv, 
the seat of the intendency, and that of Sonora’, contaii: 
7000 or 8000 inhabitants. 

Ciiialoa. The proviiicc of Cinaloa, better peopled and better cul' 
tivated than thc preceding ones, cositaiiis sonic important 
towns, such as Cinaloa itself, with nearly 10,000 iiiliabi' 
tanfs; Ilostimuri and Jtlamos with rich mines. To thc 
Ouiiacaii. cast of this pitivincc extends that of Cnliacan, of which the 
capital, thc seat of an ancient monarchy, is peopled with 
nearly 11,000 inhabitants. On thc limits of this province, 
forests of guiava, lemon, and orange-trees begin to be 
frequent, and the lignum vita:, and palm, also grow 
plentifully ; but in the interior there are cold and arid 
mountains.^ 

j>fc\v Bis- The great mountain chain wbicli composes the spine of 
^nteniUnnj^ Mcxico, travcrscs tlirouglioiit its whole length llie province 
of Durango of J^euo Biscay^ or the intendency of Durangoi 'rbc craters 
of volcanoes, and a mass of iron resembling the stories that 
have fallen from the atmosphere, excite thc attention of tho 

^ Ajrr-Ir'i; DicrioiKiriO Hr. !-i> Ir'-i'iv, at f 
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>iiUurjilisi. iDinos of silver are both numerous and rich, book 

‘ The giTiiter|[Kii*t o\' the country iiresents the appearance of >*xxxTw 
a barren ami ^ ami. plateau. Several of its rivers, not meet- " 

!ng with a ray<mrable ileriivity for obtaining an outlet, have 
spread themself es into lakes. The winters, wliich are often 
severe, arc follot^d by sufTicating heats. Scorpions are 
sjiokeii of as one of me scourges of the country, their sting 
proving fatal in a lew 

DurangOf one of the most c)«terii towns of New Biscay, 
is the capital. It contains 12^00 inhabitants.1 Almost 
as many arc assigned to Ckihn^^ua, ( Chigagua,J the 
residence of tlie Captain-General of the provinces de- 
nominated hiiernas. Tiiis town is adorned with some 
magnificont jedifices. Batopilas and CosigirachuU towns 
with mines, contain from 8000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 

Tlic Spaniards' this province, always in arms against 
the Indians, possess an enterpriziiig and warlike charac- 
'I'hc CumancheSf the most redoubted of the natives, 
equal the 'rariars in the rapidity of their charges on horsc- 
?)r.i k. They make use of dogs as beasts of burden. None 
of tlie Indians of tliis province have . been reduced to subjec- 
tion. 

The province of Cohahuila^ which is sometimes visited intenaency 
with scorching winds, abounds in wheat, in wine, and 
•cattle. Mondova is an elegant town | and Santa Rosa Potosi. 
possesses rich mines of silver, A little province, contain- 
ing the town of Jlontererjf has preserved in itself the pomp- 
ous title of the J^Tew Iwigdom of Leaiu which appears to Leon, 
have been intended to comprehend all the provinces of the 
north-east. Great plains, covered with the palm tree, and 
adapted for the cultivation of sugar and of indigo ; some 
heights waving wit!: oaks, magnolia, and the other trees of 
Louisiarra; a low coast, intersected by numerous lagoons 
and bays, to wMicIi vessels are prevented from entering by 
a bar of sand ; siicli is the general description of the pro- 

* Pikc’n V jyage to Now Mexico, (French Tranyla^inn.^ IT. 1??. 

V»V*» nv.Vo^ aMiovnt to -15. Wt'. 
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BOOK viiK.o oi* TexaSf anci that ol* JK'nv Si. Av v" 

XiXXXV. latter tc»\vii, the port of Sotto la \ i>er- 

Z ^ lb" attended to, micht hemnie of some i diis fer- 

Provim:i«of . , , , . ® ^ • -11 

Tcxiifs. tile out deserted eomitry. San Jintonn, .,a villiigc 

aIZw *’^**** eahiiis co\ered with ), in tlie chief 

place of the prtjvinee of IVxas, so nijr*C» coveted by iho 
Anglo-Americans, and which has >i^iieially received the 
name of Mrv Kstramadura, indications of iiiines, fo- 

rests similar to those on the/iiaiiks of tiie Ohio, a rich soil, 
and, generally speaking, a^ealthy climate, attract Ameri- 
can adventurers here, jtut in order to ascertain the value 
of this pro\incc, it would be necessary, by new researches, 
to discover if the rivers, limpid, deep, and abounding with 
fish, by which it is watered, are all of tin in. witliont ex- 
ception, rendered inaccessible from the sea. Iiy tlie bar 
of sand which extends along the coast. r«l. de Sal- 
la, wdio, in 1685, attempted to form an cstahiishiin iit in ^ 
bay of St. Bernard, did not find himself opposed by v* 
Stacie. 

The province of St. Tjouis de Potosu to the south- v ^ *»f 

New St. Aiideru, contains the town of the same name — the 
seat of an intendency, and peopled by 12,000 inliabitaniH. 
The silver mine of Real de Catorce, discovered in 1 773, an- 
nually produces from £750,000 to 4i;833,000 sterling. It is 
the mine nearest to Louisiana. 

i^cwGai- To the south-west of Ihc above provinees, extend tlie 
imeiideii- t'' w iiitcndencies of Zacatecas and Gaudalaxaru^ forming 
tatecas^*^* together the kingdom of J\*nv GalUcia. I’lic iiidigeiiotis 
andcina- name of the Country was Xalisco. It was inhabited by a 
daiaxara. ^yarlikc race, who sacrificed iiiiinan beiir^s in an idol in the 
form of a serpent, ami who even, ac' ?: to the allega- 
tion of their first roriquei'ors, the ‘ h-voured their 

wretched victims after making then 'le fiames.^ 

This kingdom, twice the size of Pori ^ mit contain 

a pojmiatioii equal to Norway. Zacatrci a very elevated 
and very mountainous country, contains a t* of the 

* Goinara, lli&torin dc Jris Indias. Cap. 211. Id. 

')nnna, C\ip. 21?*. 
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' hy thirty -111 ire tliouHand iiidivid ,als. 
At arc lakes, which are covered with 

an eilloix « tiniiriate and carbonate of soda. Some of 
its inoiintaii>y iniposed of sieiiite, Cf>ritaiii tlic richest veins 
in the world. 

Gu(nlalaimr(r'4^y perhaps contain thii tlunisand in- 
hahilaiits, e\ciusi\eS^f Indians. It is the see of a bish- 
op, and contains a ^'versity and a superior tribunal. 
The Rio San Jiian^ likewise called Tololotlnn and Burania, 
on issuing from Lake ChapaiV forms a \ery picturesque 
cataract.f \ 

ConiposUila is the chief place of a district, abounding in 
maize, cocoa-nut tires, and cattle. Tonala manufactures 
pottery for ^le consumption of the pronnce 4 La Purifica-- 
lion is !’' r noticed as a considerable town, and the chief 
pUu' utliern part of New Gallicia. Cochineal and 

hief productions. At some distance to the 
pe ComenteSf boldly projecting point, 
t currents appear to change their direction at 
. cited proinontory. 

c: port of San lUas^ almost uninhabited on account of 
insalubrity and its extreme heat, is siirroiiiided by beau- 
tiful forests, tbe wood of wliicli is made use of for the royal 
na\y, which has here its principal establishment. 

The two intendencies of Onanaxnalo ninl Valladolid^ con- 
stitute the anciciii kingdom of ^hchoacan^ which was inde- 
pendent of the Mexuaii Empire. 

This kingdom, the name of which signifies the country 
abounding rvi li Jiyh,^ contains volcanoes, hot and siilpiipre- 
oias springs, ir s and peaks of iiiouiilains white with 
snow ; it is r landing one of the most smiling and 

fertile com in possibly be beheld. Numerous 

lakes, Ur cudes diversify tbe prospect. I'lic 

mountr witli wood, leave a space for meadows 

. |). quoted by A. de iluniboJdt, If, 31* 

Aiifr.»»clie, Voyaj»c, p. 32, 

. Ju:«:iunav\o, at tlu; word Tonala. 
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BOOK fields. The air is licnltliy« except on ills wiierr 

X»xv* Indians alone can resist the humid am*^ suttocatin^' 

^ ‘ heat. 

Indigenous Of all the Americans the natives of this c Hiritry were 
cams!*' dexterous marksmen with the bow . and arrow. 

The Kings 4)i Mechi»araii formerly recej^\^i their princi|)al 
revenues in red feathers^ of which rar;ieis and other articles 
\vcre mariufactiired. I'liis cuijpo^ trait calls to our re - 
collection the inhabitants ofvTongatahoo. At the funeral 
of their Rings, they irnijj^oiated seven females of noble 
family, and an immense number of slaves, for the purpose 
of ministering to the deceased in the other world.'* In 
the piTsent day however, the Indians, and especially the 
Tarasques, devote themselves to tlie labours of a peaceful in- 
dustry. 

Valladolid^ the ancient Merlioacan, a very f i-rtty i'»wii, 
and enlivened by considerable commerce, enjoys a delicious 
climate, and contains a population of eighteen hundred soiil^. 
The village of Txin%ont%aiu on the pictiires(|ue baiiLs of the 
lake Pazruaro, was the residence of the ancient 
Mechoacan. 

Chianaxuato, a large town, of more than seventy thousand 
inhabitants, flourishes principally by its silver mines, the 
richest in Mexico. The mine of the Count de Vah'nciamk^ 
was already in 1804, nineteen hundred and sixty English 
feet in perpendicular depth, wliich makes it the deepest mine 
at present existing on the face, of the globe. Hie profits of 
this single mine amount to from 1^3,000 to 250,000 pounds 
sterling. 

*^n\vns. The town of San Miguel-el-grande is engaged in an ex- 
tensive trade in cattle, skins, cotton clot*', cutlery , knives, and 
other works in very fine steel.f Celayr ♦!'*' chief place of 
a district, which produces tw o kinds of peppe *, has pcceiifJy 
had a magnificent cIiuitIi built in it by the C.iriiielites, and 
ornamented with Corinthian and Ionic colonnades.^ 

Gomara, Nueva^Espanna p. 217. in Barcia, t. rf 

r Alcedo, at the word San Migucl-cl-Orarid»- 
i .4 . d/? ffomhoWf* Mexico, ff. 
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, riic v' of Mexicon the principal province of the book 

Emp .*zuma, formerly extended from one sea to 

the other, lehlistrict of Panuro, iiavins; been separat-I ! ' 

od from It, i\ no longer reaches the gulf of Mexico. Thedeuejof 
eastern |)a^t, vituated on the plateau, contains several val- ^^‘'****^°* 
leys of a round figure ; in the centre of which there arc 
lidves at pn'sent dricwjp, hut whose waters appear former- 
ly to liave filled these na-ins. Dry and deprived of its 
wood, this plateau is at once .subject to an habitual aridity 
and to sudden inniidations, oc c^ioned by heavy rains and 
the melting of tlie snow. Generillly speaking, the tempera- 
ture is not so hot as it is in Spain; in fact, it enjoys a per- 
petual spriiijj;. The mountains with which it is .surrounded 
still abodin* in cedars and other lofty trees, in gums, drugs^ 
sait.s, ’ productions, marbles, and precious .stones* 

Th' V is covered the whole year through with 

dsite fruits, lint, hemp, cotton, tobacco, 

, and cochineal, with which they support an 
, oiumerce. 

*des the niiiiieroiis volcanoes of which we have al- Xaiurai 
.tdy spoken, some luilural curiosities are met with, curiosities, 
of the most renrai kahle is the Ponte- Dios^ or the bridge of 
God, a rock, under whicli the water has hollowed itself a 
canal, situated about 100 mile.s to the .south-east of Mexi- 
■co, near the village of xMolcaxar, on the deep river Aque- 
loyac. Along this natural bridge, the traveller may con- 
iinuc his journey as it he were on a high road. Several 
cataracts present a romantic appearance. Tlie great cav- 
ern of Dante, traversed, by a river; the porphyritic organ-- 
pipes of Aciopaii ; ar any other singular objects excite 
llie astonishment veller in this mountainous re- 
gion, where lie cross foaming rivers upon 

bridges forii> jf the Crescentia pinnata, tied 

together w* .^ve. 

On th ihe great Mexican plateau, a chain City i»j 

of pov Ains encloses an oval valley, the gon- ‘ 

oral .. is elevated 0700 feet above the surface 

n ve. lakes fill tlie middle of <his vallev 



BOOK To the north of tlic united lakes of Xochiml s nitt riuilus 
Lxxxv. ^,1, j|n» eastern side of the lake IVzruro* om stoml the an- 
cient city of Mexiron to which the travellel* ai » i\iMl hy cause- 
ways constructed on the shallow bottom of tin* i..ke. I'lic 
new city, altlioiigh placed on the same s|)i»t. is*sitiiated on 
firm ground, ami at a considerable dist/Yice from the lakes, 
the waters of which have retired, and^Vlic town is still inter- 
sected by numerous canals, and tlif'juiiilic edifices are erect- 
ed on piles. The draining of tfie lakes is fiirMiercoiitiniied, 
by means of a canal whimi has been opcritMl for that pur- 
pose, through the mountiVffis of Sincorp in order to protect 
the town from iniindations. In many places, however, the 
ground is still soft, and some buildings, amoni^t others tiic 
cathedral, have sunk six feet. 'I'lie streets ir(‘ wide and 
straight, but badly paved. 'Fbe bouses present a magnifi- 
cent appearance, being built of porphvry am) am\g(t:kb»i<l. 
Several palaces and private mansions be.e e majtstic if 
feet, ami its rhucches glitter with metallic' richer. 
cathedral surpasses, in this respect, all the cliurclies of tlu 
world ; the balustrade wliich surrounds the great aluii 
being composed of massive sil\er. A laiiip of the same 
metal, is of so vast a size that three men go into it when 
it has to be cleaned ; and it is enriched w ith lions beads, 
and other ornaments, of pure gold. The statues of thc> 
Virgin and the saints are either made of solid silver, or ' 
richly gilded, and ornamented with prei imis stones. ,Pa- 
laces, mansions of great families, he;*' Mii'ul fountains, and 
cxtciisi\c squares, adorn the interior of this city, lo the 
^ north, near the suburbs, is the pi im ipal public promenade, 
or Mameda. Round this walk flows a rivulet, forming a 
fine square, in the middle, ot which ti Te is a basin with a 
fountain. Eight alleys of trees tenoi.iiil'* here, in the 
figure of a star. But in const queiicc; of .m iinfhrtiinato 
proximity, immediately in front ot the Ala.iieda, the eye 
discovers the ((uemaderof a place where .Je\.s and other 
victims of the terrible 1 quisition, were burned alive. 
This detestable tribunal was firiaily abolished hy the 
Ex-emperor Augustin Itnrhide in isn); ;ind this sanv? 
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i ntcrpi isitK*; i<itlividual, who, during iiis short roign» formed book 
L aiirustriiiii schools over the empire, has been the cause of 

the fine building, 'formerly appropriated to its operations, 

having been converted at present into a polytechnic school.* 
Although the city of Mexico is situated in the interior of the 
country, still it fol*l^s the centre of an immense commerce 
between Vera Cruz oa^thc east, and Acapulco on the west. 

The shops arc absolutely overflowing with gold, silver, andewiUza- 
jcwels. 'Fills superb town, inhabited by 140,000 people, s' 
likewise clistingiiishod by great scientific establishments, to 
wliicli, in the New World, there Hs nothing similar. The 
Imianical !j;ardeiu the sclmd of mhtes^ iht academy of the 
fnie ar/.s\ vhich has prixluced excellent draughtsmen, paint- 
ors, and sc ulptors, — these arc the establish ments that refotc 
tile p! of persons who consider the Americans as iii- 

IVrio’ ill iiau'ral capacity to Eui*opeans. 

'.File fine ari.: have, it seems, suffered incalculably by 
F e rc'olution. There is not now a single pupil in the 
acadtMn;’; and its late president is now old, and blind, and 
iifir could Mr. Bullock, by profession a collector, pick 
up above four specimens in ail Mexico worth the carriage 
to Europe. 'FIm slight reverse of Humboldt’s immortal 
])ictiire of that**emritry, is however agreeably compensated < 
by another, the increased happiness of tlic lower orders, 
jmrtici.farly of the ltidians.f In the fine evenings, during 
llio dry season, the environs of the city present a scene of 
pleasure, gaiety, d bustle, scarcely to be paralleled; 
hundreds of canoes, )ii the canal of Chaleo, of various 
sizes, mostly witli awi iiigs, crowded with native Indians 
neatly dressed, and Heir heads crowded with the most 
gaudy flowers, are sc n passing in every direction; each 
boat, with its seated on the stern, playing on the 

guitar, aiyl soi le of the party singing, dancing, or both 
united, presents siicii picture of harmless mirth, ^*as I 
fear,’’ says !^v. Bullock, ** is rarely to be met with at the 
fairs aiuTv.akcs of our own country.” Revolution has bad 

■ r.ull.u k, \\ 1 p. ^11. oT?or.»* 

Ol.. ^ . 4 '^ 
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BOOK its usual operation here; it lias reiluced the uycri;rovvii» bii^ 
Irxxxv. insecure wealth ot the rich, to an iiiilopcinle-nt proterteii 
■ competeiire ; but it has also wiped away the tears, and liro- 

ken the chains wliicli galled the innocent people wliose la- 
bours had amassed it.^ 

M. de Humboldt saw' erecting, in tJie great sf|uare ot 
Mexico, an equestrian and colossal, ^statue of the king of 
Spain, by •¥. Tolza^ a statue,” says he, “ which, by its 
imposing mass, and the noble simplicity of its style, ntiglit 
adorn the fii'st cities of Europe. Even hy the admission 
of Spanish authors, ballsi' and games of lia/ard, are pursu- 
ed with ardour, wdiile the more noble enjoyments of the 
drama arc less generally relished. I'o vivid passions the; 
Mexican Spaniard adds a great fund of stoicis He en- 
ters a gaming-house, loses all his money upon ' rard. 

and then takes out bis segar from behiir ^ 

smokes as if nothing had liappened.f 
Fioatin; Tlie floating gardens, or Chinamyasf^ h . 
gardens, wliich flowcrs and vegetables are cultivated. 

gular appearance to the Mexican lakes, but their . 
diminishes every day. Yet with all this civili/aitioii, 
Mechanic- mechanical arts thrive rather as encouraged by the pro- 
ai arts, fusion of wcaltli among the rich, than fi|'.'r.. inherent im- 
provement The use of the great saw is still unknown, 
and the modern Mexicans, like the Greeks in the day.s 
of Homer, are ignorant that one tree can aflord more 
than one plank, or of other me rng this than by 

the hatchet Their work in g er-cliasiiig, and 

the like, is all performed by the even the mint- 

* ing process is described as exce? vard and tedi - 
ous. Many of their best mines deserted from 

want of skill in the proper means c g their water ; 

and companies have been former and, on the 

llbinc, and in Amcricai besides mun^ private individuals. 


'■ liuHock, /». 

^ or Alpxico. 

» -f. Mir. 


ill 111'; Vi.ij«;rri C'liivi-r al <*l |». Ksi;,!,!, t. \ \\ I. , 
•ff’. M. f ‘hunrii- '’v- ifV.- 
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:i|i< ii as the iiij^cnions traveller from wlioiii we ilorive our in- book 
formation, who ralculate on realising fortiiiies by morejii- *^*xxxv* 
(licions operations. The asrent from Vera Cruz to Perote 
is so sleep as to require nineteen mulo: to draw the beam of 
a steaii/nw^ine ; but the enterprise of the above individuals 
is daily miiltiplyiug this powerful auxiliary to the miners 
Ti?*Ttte empire of 

Mexiro preserves few monuments of antiquity. The 
ruins of aqueducts, the stone of sacrifices, and the calendar 
stone, both of which arc placed in the great square of the 
dty ; manuscripts, or bieroglypliTal tables, badly preserved 
in the archives of tiie vice-regal palace; and finally, the 
colossal stiijue of the goddess Teo^raomiquin lying on its 
bar!v in one of the galleries of the University, arc all that "'^'*^’ 
!Tnjiiins worthy of notice in this city. But to the north-east 
of the ii»\vr?* and of the lake Tezcuco, on the little hills of 
T/of'ihnac(i)u «ar.c seen the imposing remains of two pyra-^^y>^*»^»^^^ 

• 1 . * ^ * , I ^ olihesnn 

oiids, Consecrateii to the sun and moon, and, according to and moon, 
some liistorians, constructed by the Olmccs^ an ancient na- 
tion that came to Mexico from the east, that is to say, from 
some country^^situated on the Atlantic Ocran.f The pyra- 
mid, or huuse^f the sun, {Tonalin-yixaqnal,) is 171 feet 
high, and it»4)!t(^C! ineasui*cs 645 feet; that of the moon, 
UMezIli-ylxaquulT^ thirty feet smaller. These monuments 
. ajiptnir to lum^siy^ ed as models for the TeocalliSt or iioiiscs 
of the gods, nvistructcd by the Mexicans in the capital and 
other parts or the 'ountry ; hut the pyramids are incased 
by a thick wail of s one. They formerly supported sta- 
tues covered with vei v tliiii leav'es of gold. A few small 
pyramids, which a|)p ar to have been dedicated to the* 
stars, surround the two great ones. Another ancient 
monument worthy * < attention is the military intrench- 
ment of Xoc'hiaho, not far from the town of Curnia- 
vaca. 'Piiis also is a truncated pyramid of five sides, 

OWYYVWWwXvvt Hy twcv.il svith rocks of por|ihyi*yr 

SiMiiruv ij. iiiiotpd by A. d** Hiiinbolflt. Mexico, II. l.'iT, ^ 
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SOOK upon witicli, iiinongst other pieces of sculpture, arc to (><; 
ixxxr. (listinguiNhrd figures of men, seated with their legs crossed, 
in the Asiatic i^ashion>' All these pjrnniids exactly face 
the four corners of the rompass. 

Different In that part of the pnivincc wliieh is situated ti> the north- 
towns. pjjgj (.jjpitai, the town of ^utretaro, peopled by 30,(100 

or 40,000 inhabitants, rivals the fniestf cities of Kurop, in 
the arcliitectiirc of its edifices. It'is enriched by tlie ma- 
nufacture of cloth and morocco leather. Formerly, accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Indians, Tula, or Tollan, was in- 
habitod by giants. The bones that arc found there arc no 
doubt the remains of some great quadruped. 

The band- In tlio southern part of the province we first of all meet 
with Toluca, where our admiration is excitiMl by a very old 
tree of the species denominated Cheirostsemon, or the hand- 
tree, a member of the Malvnrese. The extraordinary siiapu 
of its flowers, imitating the figure of a band, and its i n. 'r- 
moiis thickness, render it an object of- curiosity to tlie I 
dians. But it is not a solitary specimen, as was imag’ 
for the species is spread over the mountains of (inatiii.. 
Tosco boasts of an elegant parish cbiireli, builjt and etiilo. 
ed by Joseph de la Bordc, a Frenchman, wlifu had acrumu- 
lated immense wealth by working the ii^.3S of Mexico, 
The mere construction of this edifice civf- him two inillions 
of francs. Reduced some time afterwf^;fjs.t'> extreme po- 
verty, he obtained from the Arc? ' ’ ' '»> •«*’ J-iexiro permis- 
sion to sell to the Metropolitan the eapital, the 

magnificent sun, ornamented with wliieh, in hap- 
pier times, he had consecrated ernacle of his 

‘ church at Tasco. These reverses imjirobablc as 

they would be in a romance, arc, s, common in 

Mexico.' 

On the shores of the Pacific Oueaii, under a burning 
sky, we find the two ports of Zacatula and Jcajmlco. An 
opening in the mountains, by giving access to the .vinds 

* A, HumboWt.. ibid. p. 102. 
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from the uorih, has (ijniiiiislinl the iniheallhiness ol tiie lat- book 
ter of these pf»rfs, one of fhe finest in the world. Mxxv. 

The provinre (iji Pnehlu de las JJtigelos likewise bears the "" 
iiairr d 'i'Jasc ala, from the anrient repiililie which main- (Lncy*of”' 
taiiiei! itself there, independent <if the despots of Mexi- 1*^®^**^*^® 
CO. The territories of this repiililic, and of that of Chohda^ los, 
TIffiVain momiiiieiits of aiicieiit civilization. I'lie triiiicat- pyramid of 
cd pyramid of Choliila, a hundred and seventy-two feet 
lieight, on a base of thirteen hundred and fifty-five feet in 
length, is constructed of brick. To form an idea of the 
size of this moiiunient, let us figure to ourselves a square 
four times larger than the Place Vendome at Paris, covered 
with a pile , of bricks, which rises to double the height of 
the Louvre.^ This pyramid formerly supported an altar, 
consecrated to ^uelzalcoatU ** or the god of the air.*’ one 
of lilt' most mysterious beings of the Mexican mythology. 

deity, according to the traditions of the Aztecs, was a 
white man with «. beard, like the Spaniards, who were 
imagined by the unfortunate Montezuma to be bis de- 
scendants. Quetzalcoall w as the founder of a sect, who de- 
voted themstdves to severe penance, a legislator, and the 
inventor of ^-eral useful arts ; but he could not, at last, 
resist an aiixioj^ desire which he felt to revisit his native 
country, calle** ifepa/ton, probably identical with the Hue- 
lnic-TLapall(f^ /ury, from wiiicli the Toltecs take their 
origin*! — A 

The IF ' ''bla, very populous, and exceed- Towns, 

iiigly w'i i. .loiintainous region, presents, 

towards the i vast countries, altogether aban- 
doned, notwitlisi. ^leir natural fertility. The last* 

poor remaiiiH of tin. iapanecs, inhabit the environs of 
TIapa. Ill the inh.ihited district is situated the capita). 

La Putibla de los JlngeloSf or the City of the Angels;*' 
the fouiih town in all Spanish America in respect of po- 
])id^tion, wiiich is estimated at 68,000 individuals* Glass, 

*' A. ili: lf(iiii!joli!t, \ if'\v.s lind IVioiiuiKcnts u/’ imk} tiir 

}iluU;s. 
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and armourers cut lory, as safjres. hayoni^is.'inkes, iVr*. an; 
maiiiifartured liere. I'lie town •»!* Tiase-aia was lornn'rly a 
j.H[)eries of' I’ederative iT|Hiblic, Kaeli ol Mie idiir litlie hills, 
on wliicli it is huilt, had its own ('a/i(|ue or jiriiif ii .m war- 
rior; but these depended on a senate chos(Mt hj 'the nation. 
The subjects of this republic are said to have amounted to 
150,000 ramilii's. Tliis nation, which enjoys Hon»e. periMiar 
privileges, is at present reduced to 40,000 per'^ous. wlio in- 
habit about a hundred villages. One would almost feel 
disposed to think that a fatal destiny avenges on their 
heads the crinn^ of ha\ing assisted Cortez in snhjugating 
the independence of Mexico. ClwlnUu a sa<'rcd town, ante- 
rior to the co!U|uest, reckons a populaticHi of PJ.COO souls. 
The environs of Zacatlan are peopled hy tlie nation «»r tlie 
Totonacs. Like the llapaiiacs, these indigcMious natives 
speak a language entirely difteront from tliat u! the Mexi- 
cans, <ir Aztecs. I’liey had adopted the harhanms a\-*d 
.sanguinary mythology of the Mexicansv'hiit a serjtiiiient of 
humanity had made them distinguish, as heing of a difl’ere! >; 
race from the other Mexican divinities, the goddess T/in 
tcotl, the protectress of harvest, and who alowe was satis • 
fied with a simple offering of fruit and fli>we|lfe. Art ording 
to a prophecy current ainong.st them, this ^ii^:efiil divinity 
was one day to triumph over the gods Mt/t were intoxicated 
with liiimaii blood. The introduction (>K-.C^nstiani(y has 
verified the prediction. Tezciico, tin* Atlc/iirs' of ancienf; 
Mexico, and still affording a rich and almost unexplored 
field to the antiipiary, iu the numher .nd richness of its ru- 
ined palaces, baths, and pleasure gi.ninds.^= contains 5000 
inhabitants, only a tenth part of it po|)ulat!on before tlic 
conquest. At Mlisco^ the curiosity of the travelhu* is excited 
by an enormous cypress of .seven ty-tliree feet in circumfe- 
rence, and rotisequetiliy, almost equal in magnitude to the 
famous Baobab of Senegal, which it surpasses in the. 
beauty of its form.f . 


linllnch, |). iJJU; l-.’ss. Pol. II. I;.*!.- I n 

■ A, »!»' IfihubobO, If, |i, '.’Tl. 
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* 1'Ik* inlcndo'iu y of I era Crtix rmbrarcs a strip of ma- book 
riliirir distrirts, tlir lo^^rr part of which, almost deserted, 

coiiiaiiis lifth‘ cisivthaii sand marshes, placed under a burn- .I] 

. P * *’*' inten- 

iiig'^nl,^ In llie province of Guasieca^ wc meet with the ticjncy of 

town fil raiinco^ sifnafed on a navigable river, at the mnutli ^ era Cruz. 

of which is tfie port of Tampico^ obstructed like all the rest 

ontTiat coast hj sand hanks. 

In the thick forests of Papantla* on the sides of the pyramui of 
Cordilleras, rises a pyramid of a still more beaiitifiil form 
lliaii that of 'reotihiiaran and Cholula. It measures nine- 
teen and onediaif yards in height, upon a base of twenty- 
eight yards; and is constructed of porphyritic stones, very 
regularly chiselled, and covered with hieroglyphics.^ 

The heaiitifiii town of Veva 6Vm», the centre of ai'owu-. 
wealthy trade \>hich, in time of peace, Mexico keeps up 
witii riiirope, owes nothing to the kindness of nature. The 
rocks of Madrepore, of which it is built, have been taken 
up from tlie liottom of tlie sea. The* only water fit for 
drinking, is collected in cisterns. The climate is hot and 
unhealthy; arid sands surround the town, while, to the 
sou h, the we^j’y eye has nothing to rest on but ill-drain- 
ed marshes. 'Juic harbour, which is insecure, and of dif- 
ficult access, i.v^imtected by the fort of Saint Jean (PUluttf 
which is built o* ^ 'jcky islet at iitimoiise expense. The. 
population, ^ * 16,000 inhabitants, is often swept 

away by fir' To enjoy refreshing coolness, 
and* all the^'i ^ ''c, the rich inhabitants often 

repair to .Vatu/. able town, situated on one. 

of tlie terraces by iitral plateau sinks into the 

GiiJf of Mexico, i n has given its name to tlie ^ 

medicinal root deiioiUi. I Jalap. The fortress of Te- 
role, looked upon as one of tlie keys of Mexico, is situated 
\u lUe uV \.a\a\ja. T\\e pvovvwce ut Tiibttsce, W\c Va\j?Lsto. 

most soiiihevw port'iou of t\ic mlendcney of \ eva Cvuz, is 
co^''^*d with forests, which produce dye woods, and rc- 

’ iMoiiiMnt iiti ti'Arrliifrfliivii iSlcNirana, lab, I. A. IIiM.’.boM*, 

^ li-u ■ Mii'p'ini'isi*., '1. ‘^li. (tn U. 
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IiXXXV* s[)(»ts, which arc but thin sown, maize, tohji('(’o, arrd |u‘j)jM*r 
are produced. 

iiuend«ni:y '*'**^' intendeiicv of Oaxaca, also called /i/fr/ cr/c *,'’aTler 
of Oaxaca, Indian town, contains the two ancient muiitcies tif the 
•}riztecs and the Zapotecs. 'riiis ferlile and saluhi-ious re- 
gion abounds in imiibeiTV trees, cultivated for tlie sake of 
the silk worm. A great deal of sugar, cotton, wheat, co- 
coa, and other fruits grow there; but cochineal is its prill* 
cipal riches. Its granitic mountains conceal mines of gold., 
silver, and lead, which, however, are neglefted. Several 
rivers bring down gold dust, which the w'omen arc employ- 
ed ill collecting. Rock-crystal is likewise met with. Gnax- 
aca. otherwise denoiniiiated Antequera, is a town of ^4,000 
inhabitants, vsituated in the deliciou.s valley which Ciiarics 
the Fifth bestowed on the descendants of Cortez, w ith the 
title of the Marf|uisHte d** Valle. Very fine wool is ob- 
tained here, and excellent horses crowd its rich pastures, 
which arc watered by a beautiful river, and refreshed by 
a temperate and humid atmosphere. At the mouth of the 
river Guaxaca they have established a dueV^^ard for the. 
building of vessels. ^ 

Tehuantepec has a harbour on the Pncir*c Ocean, which, 
in spite of its natural disadvantages' •derives importance 
from being the central depot between 'iimi o ami r*:vati*' 
Remark- mala. TIic Tuins of edifices at Mitln i Mlic.ite ! very ad- 
ftbic ruins, yanccd state of civilization. The wall', of the palace arc 
decorated with wliat architects dei omiiiatc the Grecian 
scroll^ and labyrinths or vicmulrrs executed in Mosaic 
’work, the design of which resembhs what wc see on the 
vases named Etruscan. Six unfiiiVshed columns of an 
imposing magnitude, tluat have been found here, arc the 
only ones that have been hitherto discovered among the 
monuments of America.* 

* A. lie Views an^] Monuiumls. i’. 270. r\ol. f. p. I.'!’ V. . 
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^riio peninsula oi* Vncatanf or tlic Intcndenry of Merida^ book 
is no better known now than it was in tlie sixteenth century. Mxxv. 
Ilernanclez and Grijalva found it peopled by a civilized 
nation, vho were dressed with some degree of luxury, and 
iiiliabited houses built of stone. I'iicy were possessed of^geientm- 
iiK«rt 7 c.i*'neiits, vases, atifl ornaments made of gold. Some of**®****®"“* 
these articles were adorned with a species of Mosaic work, 
executed in turqiiois. Their Teocallis were bathed with the 
blood of human victims.^ The indigenous natives speak 
the Maya language. 

The country, w hich is very flat, is traversed, they say, Physical 
by a chain of low hills; and the climate is hot, but dry andjlon"^' 
healthy. This district abounds in cochineal and logw^ood; 
in honey, wax, ami cotton, from the latter of which they 
manufacture a good deal of printed cloth. But the dye wood 
is the principal object of their commerce. On the coast, 
a considerable quantity of ambergris is picked up.t The 
shores of this peninsula are edged, as it Hvei'e, with a sand 
bank, w liicli sinks with very great regularity at the rate of 
one fathom per leagiie4 The maritime districts every- 
where present iji flat and sandy country. There is only 
one cliain of elevated land, which terminates in a promon- 
tory between Cape Catoche and Cape Desroiioscida.$ The 
coasts arc coi^^'red wi !i the mangrove tree, interwoven toge- 
ther by tmprnelrabi hedges of althea and bamboo; and the 
soil is filled witVs se i slielis. The droughts in the flat coun- 
try commence in behriiary, and soon become so general^ 
that not a drop of water is anywhere to be seen. Their 
only resource is the wild pine, which, in its thick and 
spreading foilagc, preserves some moisture ; and water is 
drawn from it by iticision.|| On the northern coast, at the 
mouth of the river Lagaitos, at the distance of 400 yards 
from the shore, the navigator is astonished to perceive a 
« 

ii.'irn, llistoria de las Indias, cli. 51-54, ch. 40. 

■' Alrcdo, Dic^jioiinrio, at the word Yucatan, 
i I)ain])ier. Vc race, t. HI. p. 234. 0 Idem, p. 214. 

''OR. V. 14 


II Idem, p. SJigr 
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BOOK, spring of fresU water rising np in the n'ndst of Ih 
Lxxxv. waves. These springs arc callcMl the. Mouths of ^ 

Meriddf the capital of the province, is a tow* 

10,000 persons, inhabited bv a nobility who a 
ing rich. The town of Campeachu carries on .. .ac 

with the salt extracted from its salt springs, so. 
cloth, and logwood. The island of Cozumel^ or nif>i'e pro- 
perly JcnceiniL was celebrated for an oracle, to which the 
people on the continent repaired in crowds. Before the arri-' 
val of the Spaniards, the natives w'orshipped a wooden cross, 
the origin of which was unknown. It was always invoked 
to procure rain, the chief want of this arid islatid.f 

We have distinguished on our maps, under tlie name of 
English Yucatan^ that part of tlie peninsula which lies to 
tlic south of the. river llondm and of the Spanish military 
post of Salamanca* I'his country, better watered and more 
fertile than the rest of the peninsula, is inhabited hy inde- 
pendent Indians, /rhe Englisit, however, cut logwtiod and 
inaliogany there, and have built the town of Jialisc, which 
is the residence of a titular Indian king, who receives the 
commission of his appointment from the gov^nment of Ja- 
maica, and is instalh d by the Englisli gari ison. IMie isl - 
ands of JlattaUf 7’urNt/, and others, waslusl by the siiigu^ 
larly transparent waters of the Gulf rfc (luras, arc oc 
ciipied by small English colonies.i 
The name of GualimaUu or nioc 
laUf that is to say. the place full 
longed to a single district. The Spa 
to a Captain-Generalship, wliicli hears the title of kingdom, 
and to one single province, comprehended within this king- 
dom. 

iVoviuccof The province of Guatimain, properly so called, extends 
Guatjmaia, the coniinc.s of Guaxaca to those of Nicaragua, along 


Kiiigrioiii 

«)f Guati- 
snala. 


•uliilemnl- 
.filially be- 
have applied it 


*' A. 'Ji! HuinV)olth, lv:say on ll. p. 

‘ CJIfjiinira, Croruc i do jNuLvii llibpana, cli. M aii'.l l.■|. 

I' Henderson, Account of Mon'inras. ff on<(o>i, ITMi',*. ) < 

' ’'irri.jl?- of r.o}i/fon of IPJC 



ii (t Pacilir DtoaTi. 'I’lic rlimaft! in general is liot siiid moist, rook 
The phiiiis are fertile, both in AnicM*ican and European fruit 
of a deliglMfil fhtiioiir. 'Fhc inai/e produces 300 for one, 
as \^eil ^:is the cocoa, with which Ihoy supply the whole 
kingdom New Spain. Indigo of a suporlor quality is 
jirodiiced there, and the annotto is cultivated. I'he forests 
witli wliich llio mountains are covered* gi\c shelter and food 
to animals that ai*e still imperfectly known ; ami many non- 
descript shrubs are met with, from whic h they distil valua- 
ble balsams. Many ports on the South Sea t^ford this 
))^ovincc great facility for carrying on an advantageous 
comincire with IVrti, Terra Firtna, and Xcw' Spain. The 
coasts abound with fish, but fisliiiig is not followed with 
any considerable activity. They likewise neglect their 
silver mines, which arc said to be rich; but they collect the 
snl|>bur tiiat floats on the surface of several lakes. The 
whole province is filled with volcanoes, and exceedingly 
subjectlo cartliquakos. 

tiualimala is the capital both of the province and king- 
doin of that name : and is the see of an archliisbop, and the 
seat of a Ui^iversity. The ancient city was destroyed on 
the nh June ‘1777, by one of the most tremendous earth* 
quakes of wliicli we have any record. From the third of 
June tlic agitated so' bad risen from its bed; the two vol- 
caiVQOs adj icont to’' ue town appeared to boil ; one of them 
shot ouflo Tents ot water, the other, waves of blazing lava. 

Oii ’cvery side ;iie i-arlli was seen to gape in deep fissures. Dostnirtioi 
At length, t*fter five tlays of iimitterablc anguish, the abyss 
opened, and the tow'n, w itii ail its riches, and 8000 families, 
was instantly swallowed up, while torrents of mud ami ' 
sulphur, riisliing over the ruins’, obliterated for ever all 
vestiges of its former existence. The sjmt is now indicated 
by a frightful desert. The new city is built at the dis- 
tance of four leagues from the site of the old tow^n. We 
mus* not oiult noticing Jlmatitlan, «v l\\e town ot icUers, 
sr. caXVcAi iu consequence ot the talent wlncAi the Indians, 
its inbabita\ Is, displayed for carving hieroglyphics on the 
bark of trees. The district of fitoronusco* of which the. chief 
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XXXXV. iiyi; y^py iJttlc of it IS iDct witli 111 coiii iiirrcT. 

district of ^uesaltenango^ very fine altiiii and sul|) 
found. Solola produces the best figs in thc^ 
a good deal of cotton is spun iliere. I'wo vcdc an 
met with in the vicinity', the one rallcMk^/iVon, and the* <>i. 
Solola.] I'he distrirj of SuchitepeCf fertile in :inn«;^to» is 
subject to exressive rains. 

Province of III the interior of the kingdom of Qiiatiinala» is situated 
Chiapa. province ot Chiapa. 1'he Indians of (*hiapa once form- 
ed a state which was independent of the emperors of Mexi- 
co. This republic perhaps merited the second place affer 
that of TIascala for its prngiTSs in civilization, and still 
Ancient morc especially for its inamifacturirig industry.' The Chia- 
inhabitants adopted the calendar and chronological system of the 

Mexicans; but their mythology is distinguished by a deified 
hero named Fotan, to whom one day of the week was con^ 
secrated.^ This is almost the only resemblance' which this 
Cliiapancse divinity bore to the Woden of the Saxons, and 
the Odin of the Scandinavians. This peoph^ defended them- 
selves with courage against the Spaniards, and obtained 
honourable terms of capitulation from tliyir*^ conquerors. 
Happily the soil of Chiapa is not ricli in luines, a circum- 
stance which has secured to the tiat* reservation of 

their liberty, and the privileges %ren granted 

them. Modern travellers have ds. isolated 

country, where, two centuries ago '•e found a 

happy, social, and industrious people. Ctuuj,.. / the In- 
dians reckoned four thousand families,, whihOits woollen 
.. manufactories, its tr *e in cochineal, and its naumachia, or 
mock fights, cclebr 'ted on the river, all combined to render 
it ail animated and delightful tow n. The Chiapa of the 
Spaniards^ ten times less populous, was the seat of a gov- 
ernor and of an archbishop. These relations a* epeat- 

^ Alcndoy Diccionarin. t ItJpin, ibid. 

J Tho Bishop of I.n Vr-a. qiintird by M. dr* Hunibolfit. ^ 
ni^s, p. fift. 
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i\i ill (n ery gc*</g{’ajihical work for want of aomefliing bot- book 
tor. 1( i.s pr(»prr, liowc\er, to make known their date. MxxVi 

A Spiinisli geo«^rapliical clirtioiiary gives rererit and cu- ^ 
i i(nh% ,1 >(suls rrspecfiiig the |iro\inre of Fera Paz^ whicluon Vera Paz. 
J.ho north, |jordrrs that of Yiiratart, and cm the w'est, Clii^ 
a|)a.* The capital of Vera Paz is called Cuban, ll rains 
nine inoriths in the yc^ar in tliis prcniiice; and the country Remarka- 
abounds in fruit and flocks of slic*ep. In the forests very 
large trees 'are met with, fiom wliicli a fragrant odour is 
dilfused, and odoriferous ivsiii distiLs. Different varieties 
of gum, balsam, incense, and dragon’s blood are also col- 
lected. Canes of a hundred fec^t long are found, and of such 
a thickness, that from one knot to another twent,\ -five pemnds 
of water are contained. The bees of this region make a 
very liquid honey, w hich, after becoming arid, is made use 
of, thc*y say, instead of orange juice, 'I'lie forests are iii- 
lest(*d with wild animals, amongst which Alcedo distiu* 
giiishes ^he Tapir or Danta. When enraged, the animal 
.shows his teetli like the wild boar, and, it is asserted, cuts 
through the strongest tree.f Its skin is six fingers tliick^ 
and, when dried, resists every kind of weapon. Very large 
hears are also met wi^* 

The province of -ras is very little known. It ex- The pro- 
tends from that o' ‘:z to that of Nicaragua. The Honduras, 

first Spanisfi na« <virig a great number of pom- 

pions floatijig ^s of the river, called it the 

Coast of III .o say, the Coast of Pompions. 

The most \ve>. tliis province contains the little 

Spanish towns oi .yagua and of Tnixillo. The lat- 
ter of these has bcTi. built near a I where floating is- Floating 
lands, covered with large trees, move ir- u place to place 
the discretion of. llic wiiid4 Near the l iver Sibun caverns 
have bcQii discovered, or rather immense subterranean gal- 
leries, which run under several mountains, and appear to 

,, of Alcedo, at the word Vera Paz. 

- i . t; hardest wood, in the Spanish original. Fd. 

+ instoria He* las Tndias, ran. 5.5. 
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have been hollowed out by aiirieiit nirrenis.* 'J'iu* jim/ 
rior of the country is inliabited by a savage and fi rocioiis 
nation, the MosquihhSanihoii. 'Fbe roas's, especially neai’ 
Cape Gracias a I)hs^ are orrupied by anntlier trib ui lii- 
dians, wboin the Knglisb navigators deiioiuiiiiitf* tlie ('oayf 
M)SqnitoeSm 'I'liis appellation origioati's in the insupport- 
able rbiu l of musqiiifoes, or sfiiiging flies, tlial here for- 
meiit the wretched inliahitaiits, and l oinpei tiiein to pass one 
part of the year in bo««ts on the river, 'i'he Mosquito In- 
dians of the coast, a tribe governed by aristocratic chiefs, 
do not rec kon more than fifteen hundred warriors. Wc 
are. unac(|uairite(l with their notions of religion; but, ac- 
cording to the older voyagers, they di\ided tlie year into 
eighteen months and twenty days, and they termed the 
months loalar^ that is to say, a mineable thing, — a very' 
remarkable denomination, because it evidently a|iproar:he.s 
the word lolt by which the ancient Scandinavians desig- 
nated the feast that terminated the year, — a tenu appa- 
rently analogous with ti7ieel or cycle. Similar divisions of 
the year into eighteen months prevailed among the Aztecs 
of Mexico.f Each month consisted of twenty days, and 
fne complimentary days were adcleil at tlio end of the year, 
which was denominated CempnlninlUIndtU trom cempohu- 
allU twenty, and ilhuill^ festi\al. '*'lie ca/.iipie of these 
Mosquitoes who inhabit the coast betw en lllack Ri\cr and 
Cape Grucios a Dios,-[: lately sold or tr. nsfei red itrat terri- 
tory to a person of the name of iiiegoi* rdactW'egor, \vho 
had attained some notoriety in tlie. late I'.olutiibian struggle 
fur liberty. His feeble attempts at eolouising vbis dreary 
region have ended in disappniiitmeiit, and in the total ruin 
of the settlers, many of whom sunk under the combined 
elTerts of climate and the horrors of despair. At Baiisc 
the English keep up establishments, which render them 
masters of the country. In 1800 and 1801, tlie Spaniards 
attacked these posts, but found them too w ell defended and 

* IJcr.tIcnon, Arcount of lioiirliiras. 

t Humboldt, Hc^carcbf's, Kng. vol. I. p. 2ft S. 

Ahi il 20, 1820. At Cir-’irio-' ;i pwi- 
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1^0 well siipplieu'^'to be taken by sueprisp, as they bad vain- book: 
iy Hattcred flirinsolves. It is to the uiirortunatc Colonel Mxxv. 
Di'spanl, and to tbe great Nelson, that England is indebt- 
cd f\)r c^ip systematic arraiigemprit uhich is establisiied in 
. tbpse littlPdCcdonips. In 1769 they exported 800,000 feet of 
inaliogany, 200,000 lbs. of sarsaparillay and 10,000 lbs. of 
tortoise shell, besides tigi^r and deer skins. 

The province of Ji^icaragiia would deserve, for itself Province 0 
alone, a more extended topographical account than we 
devote to all Mexico together: but wlieii recent and aii- 
tbcntic materials arc wanting, a judicious criticism would 
never think of idly repeating all the details that are met 
with in the ancient narratives. The elevation and direc- 
tion of the inoiintains, in this part of the Mexican isthmus^ 
are still very Utile known. According to the respectable 
testimony of Gomara,^ and almost all the accounts and 
maps that have been published, the great lake of Nicara- of 
glia, covered with beautiful and populhiis islands — amongst 
wliicli only one contains a volcano, named Onio,tliat always 
cuntimies burning — has no outlet towards the South Sea; 
all its \vatei;i« doscondiiig by tlie river St. John, in the di- 
rection of the North or Atlantic Sea. This river, the 
scene of Nelson’s earliest exploits, forms about thirty in- 
considerable falls befoye it reaches the marshy shores of the 
sea, w here a pestilei;fiial air, and Indians, distinguished alike 
for their peididy of|Vharacter, and the ferocity of their dis- 
position, fill the most iiitrt o^l navigators with alarm.f The 
lake, then, is situated ou a piateau, but at what elevation? 

^•Tlie coapl of Nicoya,” says Dampicr4 *‘is low, and co-^ 
vered with shrubs. To reach San Leon dc Nicaragua one 
must walk twenty miles across a flat country, covered with 
mangroves, pasture land, and plantations of the sugar 
cane.” .These remavks ot a judicious ohsevvev appear to 
indicat*' ‘at there is no considerable chain of mountains 
betv 'c Lake of Nicaragua and the Pacific Ocean.ft 

fj' * 

(li; las India::, cli. 

. » I. p. 


i MS. NoU’s of M. Dubect . 
* SiMJ 'ZO.’?. nbnv*’. 
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BOOK The physical geography of tliis country is unquestionably 
uzxv* possesseci of great Interest, and yet it is totally neglected. 
Volcano of niiinerous ^’nlrannes of this country, that of 

iviasaya. ^Masaya^ three leagues (Castilian.) froui Granada, and ten 
from Leon, appears to be the most cotmideralile. It;* 
crater, which is half a league in circiimrerence, and S5() 
fathoms in deptli. ejects neither cinders nor smoke. The 
matter, which is perpetually boiling within it, diffuses so 
intense a light through the air that it is \isibie at tlic dis- 
tance of twenty leagues. So much, in fact, does it resem- 
ble gold in a state of fusion, that the first Spaniards actu- 
ally supposed it to be this metal, the fihjert of their anxious 
search ; and stimulated by their avaricious temerity, vainly 
attempted to seize, with iron hooks, some of this very sin- 
gular lava.^ 

jproduc- No mines have as yet been discovered in the province of 
tions. Nicaragua; but it is fertile in every description of fruit, 
and abounds , in large and small cattle, especially in mules 
and horses. They also carry on a great trade in cotton, 
honey, wax, anise-seed, sugar, cochineal, cocoa, salt, fish, 
amber, turpentine, and petroleum, together with different 
balsams and medicinal drugs. The palm trees grow to a 
colossal size. Leon, the capital, is situated on the margin 
of a lake, which empties itself into th ' Nicaragua. Its in- 
habitants, rich, voluptuous, and itidolt nt, derive but little 
advantage from the excellent port of Pvulejo^ f-irmed by a 
bay of the south sea. I'lic town f>f J^icarugna^ not far from 
the gulf of Pcipagaio ; that of Granada, on the iSke of Nica- 
ragua ; amt ttiat of Xcrcs, near the gutf of Fons^a, covered 
with wooded islands, have the reputation of being consider- i 
able towns; but we have no recent and authentic description 
of them. 

Indigenous Thc indigenous natives of Nicaragua speak five differ- 
thVuidi^ ent languages. The ChoroteCf seems to be that of tlio 
^oms,ia\vs, principal indigenous tribe. It bears no kind of nfiinity 
with the Aztec or Mexican, which had be m rcmicr.d 


chap. CCIFi 
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‘ inevioiisly to llie arrival of the iSpanianls, by the book 

envasioii of an Aztec colony. These new comers alone **xxxv. 
were possessed of. books, composed of paper and parch- ' 

meiit. \Nhirh they painted, in hicroglyphicai figures, 
their sacred rites, and the political events of their country. 

Jt would appear tliat the Cliorotecs did not understand 
writing. They reckoned eighteen months, and an equal 
number of great festivals. 'I'heir idols, different from 
those of the Aztecs, were, nevertheless, honoured by 
an equally sanguinary worship with that of Mexico ; ami 
they even ate a part of the flesh of the women, chiidreii, 
and slaves who had been immolated by their priests. Al- 
though liubir to be otfered in sacrifice, their women exer- 
cised great po\ver.=^ The. Spaniards, on tlieir arrival, dis- 
covered palaces and spacious temples, surrounded by coin- 
inodions mansions for the nobility ; but the common pt^oplc 
lived in a state of great misery, and, in many places, had 
actually no other siielter tlian a kind of nest, fixed upon 
trees. Laws, or unwritten customs, regulated the punish- 
ment for theft and adultery, as well as the sale of lands. 

I’he wairitirs shaved their head, with tlie exception of one 
single tuft that was left growing upon the top. Their 
goldsmiths worked with dexterity in painter’s gold. The 
art of medicine was exercised by old women ; who took 
into their month the <lecortion of certain herbs, and blew it 
through a piece ol. sugar cane into the patient’s mouth. 

Yoiing nvarit'ied women were often yielded up to the noble- 
men or Caciques before the cnnsiimmation of the marriage; 
and the h;.sh md eonsldered himself honoured by this gro- 
veUing si\er\fice,-V • 

The province of Costa Rica contains no mines, and^^ovmceoi 
hence it ^has been said that this name has been ironically ^ 
applied to it : but its extensive foiTsts of building timber, 
its rich pastiiirs, and picturesque scenery, afford abundant 
reason*’ foe this appellation. Cattle, and especially hogs, 
swvarii. ben to an extraordinary degree. In the Gnl/ of 

( iniiMir. Ili-il. rif Ics liiflius, rliajj. CON t. ' 1 t -i" 

MW. V. \r- 
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BO®K Siilimis tlie muscle jicUing purpli' is faiijjlit. 

MXXV. j|i)|||.is|iiiig town, situated in llie iiiteriiir, is llic raiiiial ol' 
' this iiroviiice. * 

In a gulf of the Pacific Ocean we meet witlijli.' lowii 
of Mcoijiit inhabited by capjieiilcrs, where lesseln are hiiilf 
and refitted. There likewise Ihev iiiitiiufadiiiT what arc 


called cloths of Segovia. 

\rra;^tia. The pimiiicc of VmgHu is still less known liian lliu 
preceding, This little country, which appears at one. 
time to have formed part of the general goveriiiiiciit of 
Guatiraala, and, at another, that of Terra Firma, is cover- 
ed with mountains, foiTsts, and |iasliiiT ground. It is also 
said that silver mines exist there; hut they are either not 
worked at all, or with very little exertion. San F/i^o is 
the capital. The descendants of Coiiiinbus, in the female 
line, hear the title of Dukes of Veragiia, 
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rilE DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 


General Physicnl Description of Spanish South America^ 


Wk now enter upon the richest and most fertile» the heal- book 
thicsty the mcist picturesque* ami excepting Africa* the most i.xxxvi* 
extensive peninsula of the world. While gratitude would ^ 
assign to tlTt' northern division of the western continent 
name of Ctdumbia. the division now under consideration, 
which has received tlie name of South America, would with 
more propriety and justice be called briefly America. Ac- 
cording to geographical writers, this vast peninsula contains 
a 3,urface of 95,000 square leagues, of twenty-five to an 
equatorial I'egree. Nearly three-fourths of this expanse of 
country is. contained in the Torrid Zone. Its greatest 
breadth vs between Cape St. Augustinf or Cape St. Roque, 
in the Prazils, and Cape BlanCn in Peru, a distance of 1600* 
leagiie.s. fbe length of this peninsula ought to be calcu- 
lated fn.-n point Gailianas* near Cape Vela, in Terra Fir- 
nia. in I ‘3" of north latitude, to Cape Froward, in Pata- 
gonia, in 54" south latitude; which, in that case, would 
give i: an e xtent of 1050 leagues; but it ought to be con- 
sidered a.s reaching fifty leagues farther south, to Capo 
Horn, in '’’erra del Fuego, in 56® of latitude; for the 
i.'^lands which compose Terra del Fuego are closely at- 
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tached to Amci'ica, and in looking at the terrt siriiil glo; 
the eye can scarcely pcrceite the distinction. * 

The physical geography of this great peninsula ore anj* 
so inncii simplicity in its general rlmracter* that ii i's per 
fectiy easy to comprehend its inditidtial featiirr.s. A pla- 
teau, in general, elexated 12.000 le»'t, and crowned hy chains 
and peaks of insulated muiintains. forms the whole western 
region of South America. To tlic cast of this tract of high 
landf there i.s an expan.se of country tw'o or three tiine.s 
broader, composed of marshy or sandy plains, furn>\ved by 
three immense rivers, and by mimerniis streams; and still 
farther to the east rises another high land, less elevated, and 
of less extent than the western plr.teau ; and thcAe three con- 
stituto the whole of the South American peninsula. The 
Spaniards occupy, or claim the western table land, and the 
greater part of the plains; the Portuguese possess the tab!(j 
land on the ca.sterii side. Witli the exception of the great 
rivers which traverse extensive territories, the general phy- 
sical description of South America may be arranged under 
its two great political divisions. 

The majestic rivers of Soiitli America leave' far behind 
them those of the old world, both by the length of their 
course and the great breadth of their beds. 'Plic superb 
Amazon claims the first rank. 'Phis river is f(M*nied in the 
Andes by the union of several branches, which themselves 
arc consideralile rivers. According to la Coudaminef^ the 
Ucayal is the principal one; and indeed it is tin Ucayal, or 


one of its branches, which all the ancii ‘ -Ktoi ians of 
Peru have considered as the principal rivei unu'; 

" But this stream is itself formed of two ri le is 

the ancient •Maranon or ParU which takes llie. 

lake Chincay, to tiie north-cast of the cit; ind 

makes a long circuit in the Andes before it 
rimaCf which, according to the maps of le- 

A!>ii(igv(I accoiiuL of it rlr, jt, fiO. ' 


' Acosfn, Ilitt, \at. p. IK 1. Sdl tici .\ i. 

' I;i I, j;' I. ^ ‘ahii'cliit. Hi'-', 'if I’* »«'. 
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/.s to bo tbo principal hrancli of the Ucayal ; the book 
,cs from the environs of the lake Titicaca. Its Tt-xxxvi, 
Sf. s in the AiWes, to tlie north-east of the town of Arc- " 

jnip.uVTIie Ucayal, both under the latter name and that 
r tlic Apirriir.ac, traverses mountain ranges almost inac- 
:\ssih!e, deserted forests, and vast solitudes, where, no 
uonbt, it winds its course amidst picturesque beauties, 
wliich aw'ait another La Condaiiiine to describe them. 
.Nevertheless, according to the assertions of the Fathers 
Girbal anil Rodriguez-'rensi, the Apiiriinac receives the 
river lienU which I'ises to the south of the town of La Paz, 
sixty leagues farther than the sources of the Apurimac.^ 

It is probahfe that this large river. will at last be discovered 
to be the principal branch of a system *of streams, as vast 
as it is complicated. It is still possible, however, that the 
Beni only commuriirates with the Aptirimac by means of a 
branch similar to tlie Cassiquiari* 

The other principal branch of the Amazon is the stream The higher 
which flows from the lake Lauriwcha^ a lake situated very 
near the source of the ancient Maranoii, or of the lake 
Chincay. The river Laiirirociia Is called the new or the 
High Maranon. It is conunoiily looked upon as the princi- 
pal branch of the Amazon, although, in reality, this rank 
belongs to the Ucayal. The higher Maraiion becomes 
navigable near the town of Jaen, where it flows through 
one, of those majestic narrows, called by the Spaniards 
^uebrada. Two \ery lofty precipices of rock, wliicli exact- 
ly correspond w itii one another, leave between them a nar- 
row i '<e, where, from a breadth of 250 fathoms, the 
river ’ to twenty-five, without, however, its cur- 
rent lore rapid. 

F' oaquiii iPOmnguas, the Ucayal and the 

liigl II roll their united waves across an immense 

plai , from every side, other streams bring down 

the: y waters. The Napo, Yupura, PB>’aiia, 

UiK ulay, and Puruz, w ould, in any other part stream?. 


* d!' flip r:»ilior r.U!»aK in tin* Moninvio Cemnd*'. 
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of the worlds be looked upon as considcrnhlc rivoi‘.s. v 

however, they belong merely to the third or lourih ra.d;. 
The Bio JV*«^ro, which comes from Terra Firrnn. and wliicli 
merits the name of a great river, is swallowed up.Mii tin 
vast current of the Amazon. 

As far as the confluence of the Bio JS^egro and llie Am a- 
zon, the Portuguese term this latter river Bio dcs Solimntnis 
or the fish river. It is not till afterwards tliat it is called 
the Amazon, to which many authors, in imitation of the 
Spaniards, .substitute the denomination of Maranon or Orel- 
lana^* but the poetical name of Amazon appears to us at 
once more harmonious, and more exempt from useless dis- 
cussion. It is unnecessary to add that, in adopting this 
name, we do not admit the historical truth of certain exag- 
gerated stories, in which the bravery of a band of women 
gave occasion for the revival of fictions t‘(|iiaily extravagant, 
as those of the Greeks respecting the existence of a nation 
of Amazons. 

The Jladeiraf or the river of the woods, is the greatest 
of all the tributary streams of the Amazon. It is in some 
measui'c a principal branch of that river. It 'Coinos from 
as great a distance as the Ucayal ; being fiu'med by the 
union of the Mamore, of which the chief branch, called the 
GuapihU takes its rise in Cochabamba^ and from the river 
of the Chiquitos, denominated the river of 8anta Madchna 
or Guapore. 

The great rivers Topayos and Xingu come from the san)c 
quarter as the Madeira. They empty tliem.selves into the 
Amazon. Jlut as for the Tocantins ov Para, wliirli rercives 
the Jlraguai/, we ought to look upon its mouth us an inde- 
pendent outlet, although united to the Ama/.oM Vy a branch 
of communication. 

The breadth of the Amazon varies from ha If a i(*agiie to 
a league towards the termination of its coiirs.'. Its depth 
exceeds 100 fathoms. But from its conlliier.r<‘ .iili the 
Xingu, and near its mouth, it resembles tlie sra. and the 

• 'r.'nvfls of F in:*'/ r;i,-h;i] ill t!ip . ■ 
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cmrcly disroni at the same moment both its banks, book 
m stil! I'flt at the itistanre nf 250 leagues from the *"*^^^** 
J/. </t' Itt Ooiuluminc imagines that the swell is oc- 
1)} live tich* of the prereding day, which is pro- 
pagated jKji the river.'* Near its mouth there is a dread- 
i*ul struggle between the water of the river, whirli has a 
constant tendency to flow into the sea, and the waves of 
the ocean, wliicli press forward to enter the bed of the 
river. We have already sketched a description of it. 

'Fhe second rank unquestionably belongs to that river The Rio do 
which the Spaniards denominate Rio de la Plata, op 
river of Silver, which is formed by the union of several 
great stream^, among wigeh tlie Parana is regarded as the 
chief brancli. Indeed the nativ’es themselves give this 
name to the whole ri\er; the term la Plata being derived 
from the Spaniards. The Parana takes its rise in the en- 
virons of Villa del Carmen, to tlie north of Rio Janeiro, 
and is increased' by a multitude of tributary streams, in the 
nioiintaiiious country through which it flows. What is called 
the great cataract of the Parana, not far from the town of 
Giiayra, is^along rapid, where the river, for an extent of 
twelve leagues, rushes through rocky precipices^ rent 
into the most friglitful chasms.f When it has reached 
the great plains, the Parana i*cceivcs, from the north, the 
Paraguay, a very considerable river, wliicli takes its rise 
on the plateau called Campon Paresis, and, by overflowing 
its banks in tlie rainy season, forms the great lake Xarayes, 
which consequently has only a temporary existence. The 
Paraguay, before it unites itself to the Parana, receives 
the rife*' o, a great river, which comes from the en-* 
viro^'v^ ' si, and serves for the navigation of the In- 
tel conveyance of articles connected with the 

mi river la Plata likewise receives the Verinejo 

an- the direction of tlie Andes and the Uragiiay, 

on tlic Brazils. Its majestic course is full as 

..uimiiu*. Isolation, etc. p. 173. t Dobriz holer, tic Abipnnibii?, 20tJ. 

[ .1 1 .-. iiavi:;:ii)U'. to sloops, williout interruption, from lat, 16'^ 8. Braokci'. - 
■ Vova«;f; ti> Soiifli AnuMica, W. 
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BOOK Lroail as that of tlic Amuzoii; anil its immense 
XXXXVi. niiglit even be roiisidemi as a gulf; for it almost equ its 
the British channel in breadth* « 

As the third great river of South Aiiien('a« \\i\, must 
next enumerate the Oronoko : but it is far from equalling 
the two others, either in the length of its course or the 
The breadth of its stream. Aerording to la Cruz iFOlnmiilla, 
Oronoko. ypava in 5‘' 5' iiortli latitude. 

From thence, by a bend of a spiral form, it enters the lake 
Farima^ tlie existence of which has been asrortainefi by 
Don iS^o/izno, governor of Caraccas; but which, after all, 
owes its origin perhaps to the temporary overflowing 
of the river. If the country wer/x a plain, \vc should com- 
pare the lake Parima with that of Xarayes ; but as it is at 
least a hilly roiiiitry, we imagine that this famous lake re- 
sembles the great and almost permanent iiiuiiihition which 
is formed by the Red River in Louisiana.^ After issuing 
from this lake by two moiitlis, as is asserted, it receives 
the Guyavari and several other rivers, and falls into the 
ocean across a large delta, after a course of S7(), or, at the 
very most, 300 leagues. Nevertlielcss, at.^its estuary 
it has the appearance of a boundless lake, and for a great 
extent its fresh waters cover the ocean. Its grcen-col- 
onred sti'cam, and its waves dashing over rocks in milk 
w'liitc foam, are strongly contrasted with the deep blue of 
the sea, which is separated from them by a strongly niarkeil 
line.”! 

The stream formed by the Oronoko, between the conti- 
7nste. ^ g,„||h America and the island of 'rrinidad is so 

very strong, that vessels, even when ravour<‘(l by a fresh 
breeze from the west, can scarcely overcome il. I’his soli- 
tary and dreadful place is called the OulJ\: 

J)ragon’s the entrance to wbicli is formed by the Dragon’s Mouth. 
Moutii. in the midst of furious weaves, eiiorjuoiis rocks 

raise their isolated heads, the remains, says M. dc iluin- 


' Sc:e the Map of LnuUicUiH, by W. Darb}", PhtladtOpliia, 
■ M. fit! Il'imbnlrU’s r**fa'ii!)iio!}^or^iatiirc, 11, n. IT". 
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i»o/ il5 oi* that ancient dyke which formerly joined the is- book 
land of "rrinidad to the coast of Paria. It was at the as- i»xxxvju 
|icct nf those placfs that Columbus was convinced, for the 
first time, of the existoiico of the continent of America. "So 
prodigious 41 body of fresh water/’ thus reasoned that ex- 
cellent observer lOf nature, "could not possibly have been 
acruiniilated, exre|»t by a river of very lengthened course. 

The land, tlierefoi*e, which affords this water must he a 
contiiienU and notan island;” but, unacquainted with the 
general resemhlanre that exists between all the productions 
of the proper climate of the palm tree, Columbus imagined 
that the new , continent was a continuation of the eastern 
coast of Asia. The refreshing mildness of the evening air, 
the ctherial clearness of the sky, the balsamic fragrance of 
the flowers wafted to him by the land breeze, all combined 
to make him suppose that he could not be far distant from 
the garden of Eden, the sacred residence of our first parents. 

Tiic Oronoko appeared to him to be one of the four rivers 
which, accfirding to the sacred writings, issued from the 
terrestrial paradise to water and divide the earth. 

There avii; several cataracts on the Oronoko, amongst Cataracts 
which M. de Humboldt has distinguished those of •W^Ji'oronoko 
pures and Mures* Neither of them is of any great ele- 
vsitioii, and both owe their existence to an archipelago of 
little islands and rocks. These rapids or raudals, as the 
Spaniards call them, present an extremely picturesque ap- 
pearance. " When the traveller descends from the village 
of Maypures to the brink of the river, after clearing the 
rock of Manimi he enjoys a truly astonishing prospect. 

At oncer a sheet of foam stretches out before him to fully • 
a mile yrt^xtciit. Masses of rock, of an iron black colour^ 
roar i iiggcd froqts, like towers, out of this misty 

cloud. Every island, every rock, is ornamented with 
luxuriant trees, closely grouped together. A thick 
smoke constantly liangff suspended over the water ; and 
through this foggy vapour, which rises from the foam, 
shoot up the .tops of lofty, palm trees. As soon as the 

roL. Vr. 46 
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BOOK burning rays of the setting siin minglr wiii» tins hiifMi«S 
cloulljt the optical phenomena which are priKhiceil, ;n'tu:il!y 
give an air of enrhantnient to the srene. I'lie 
arches successively appear aii«l ilisappeae, ainl tlnvi; iinagr 
incessantly hovers before the eye at the mercy of ilir wiinL 


During the long seas<iii of the rains, the irinrmiiring waters 
liavo arcumiilateil little isiaiHlsol vegetable earth roniMl the 
niikerf rocks. Adorned with the Droscra^ the witli 

its foliage of silver white, and a miiltilinie of other |)laiits, 
these fonn beds of powers in the midst of IVownihg rocks/' 
The ciunmuiiications which exist between the ()ronok(j 


and the Amazon constitute one of the most astunishin^ 
])ln nomena of pliysical geography/ 'J'he l*ortngucsc made 
(Ills fact known to the world above fifty years ago: but 
tlio systematic geographies leagued together to prove that 
rinfli conjiinrtion.s of livers were impossible. In tlie pre- 
sent day we no longer stand in need of eitlier analogies or 
critical reasoning. M. de Humboldt has na\igated botli 
these ri\crvS, and has examined this singular arrangement 
of the land, it is imw certain that the Oroikoko and the 
ilio Megro flow along a plateau, whirli, at this |mrt, has no 
actual declivity,* a valley then occurs; tlieir waters How 
into it, and tliey are united, and thus form the celebrated 
Casifjuiare, by means of whidi AIM. IluinboMt and Uon- 
.asiqijjaie passed from the Rio Negro into the Oronoko. It is 

believed tliat there are still other communications between 
the Rio Negro and the diflerent tributary streams of the 
Amiizon. The lake i\arima, if it have only a temporary 
existence, may vrry possibly empty itself both by the. Oro- 
* noko and by the White River or Pariina, which flows into 
the Amazon. * 

LaU> Alllimigh in oilier respects so well watdfbd, South 
without^ ^ America contains several rivers and streams wliich have no 
'jiutlet. Such is the lake Titicam^ vvhieh, It is true, dis- 
charges itself into what is called the lakes das Jhdlat^as; 
but neither one nor the other of theso lakes empties itself 
Jnto the sea. In'Tucumaii, and to the soiith-we^t 





lAui .los Ayros, there is an immense piainy which is coin- mook 
]» h*u ly liin izoiilal, anil is fiiiTowed by eurreiits of water, 
iwiil rhaiiis of little^ lakes, that gradual ly loose tiieiiiselvos in 
liie sands or in lagoons. 

Siirli arealie grand tSetails of the liydi‘ogi*aphy of South 
Viiirrira. Let ns now proceed to the description of the An- 
des, a ciiain of mountains, tiie whole of which is comprised 
in the .Spanisii portion of this vast roniinent, 

'J’he A'ides, w liich d.erive their name from the Peruvian The An^ip^. 
wont anti, si- ni lying coijper, and originally ap| lied to a 
chain in the \i( iniiv of (Jnzco, form a long rampart as it 
were, extending frtmi ino-to to siiiitli, and crow’iicd by other 
chains of inuuntains, which .sometiiiies run almig tlie same, 
lino as the great chain, at otliers, are placed in atransierse 
or ohli^pK' direction, inclosing valleys or extending into pla- 
icatis. 

'rids Idgh land follows the coast of the ITacific Ocean (ienerai 
along the w hole extent of Chili and Peru, and is very seldom 
more than ten or twelve leagues from the sea. Narrow 
towards its southern extremity, it all at once becomes broad- 
er to the liorlli of Chili. Near Potosi and the^ake Titica- 
ca it attains its greatest breadth, which is sixty leagues. 

Near Quito, under the equator, we meet "with the loftiest, 
summits of this chain, wliicli, in fact, constitute the most ele- 
vated mountains that have yet been measured on the terres- 
trial globe. At Popayaii this great dyke or high land ter- 
minates and divides into several chains. Two of these arc 
the most remarkable ; one being extremely low and short 
tow^ards the isthatii<-', of which it forms the spine; the other 
approaChi!ig*the. Caribbean sea, follow ing its course, and * 
even dlppCariiig by a little submarine chain, is continued as 
far as thc^island of 'rriiiidad. 

Let us iiow^ consider the different parts of this vast sys- 
tem. From tlic impossibility of giving a complete iiirthodi- 
cal description, w'e shall ti*avrl with MM. A. dc Iluiiiboldt, 
la Cuiidaiiune, Bougiier, and Helm. 

The chaia wliich borders the north-roast of Terra Firina, Chain of 

V A the Carac* 

has, generally speaking, an elevation of 3600 or 4800 feet tag, 
above the sea, and the plains which extend to their base. 
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BOOK from 600 to 1500 feet; but there are isolated summits tiiav 
Xxxxvi. shoot up to a very great height. I'lic Sierra Mvada dr 

Merida has an elevation of J4,l()0 feetj and the Silla dr. 

Caraccas^ 13,896 feet. These peaks are covered with per- 
petual snow ; boiling matter otteii issues from them in tor- 
rents, and earthquakes are not uncommon. The chain is 
more rugged to the north than to the south. In the Silla 
do Caracras, there is n frightfiil precipice of iiionr than 
7800 feet in depth. Like the If|U of the An- 
des, the rocks of this chain are I j^iteiss and 

micaceous schistus, ^'riiese siibst* -!ietiiiies found 

in beds of two or three feet In id contain large 

crystals of feldspar. The d’ten 'incloses red 

garnets and c> unites. In f the. mountain of 

Avila, green garnets are foui* oles of granite also 

occur. To the south, the chain is ompanied by <*al('arc- 
ous mountains, which sometimes attain a higher elevation 
than the primitive mountains, and contain some rocks of 
veined serpentine, and bluish steatite, 'lo this system of 
mountains we may apply the name of the chain of the 
Caraccas. • 

ch^inof granitic ohaiii that crosses the isthmus of Panama, 

theisth- but whicli scarcely merits the name, is only from 300 to 
900 feet in height, and even appears to be completely 
interrupted between ths river Atratij, and the river San 
Juan.^ 

of’New"* kingdom of New Grcntda, from 2° SO', to 5” 15' 

Prpnada. north latitude, tlie Cordillera of the Andes is divided into 
three parallel cliains, of which only the two lateral ones, 
'at very great elcvatioiiH, are covered with sand-stone, and 
other secondary formations. The eastern cAain sojWrates 
the valley of the ri\er Magdalena from the 'plains of 
Rio Meta. Its highest summits are those of Paramo de 
la 8umma Pax, Chingaza, and the C^o’s of San Fernan- 
da, nni Tuquillo. None of tiiem rise to tlie region of per- 
petual show. Their medium height is 12,000 feet; con- 

• Wafer’s voyage awl description of isthmus of Amnricu, incnijons many 
very high mountains^ the highest of wiiich In: spent four ilav.s in ».sreitriiii(/ ; )t»' 
-af af)*iTtpd with giddiness on its sumrnit. n ifM? JV 


Little 
chain of 
the isth- 
mus. 
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^ iOntly, tlipy are 1680 feet higher than the most clc- book 
(I inoiihtain «»t' the Pyrenees. The central chain cli- 
-j tl»e traiers Ifetworn the basin of the river Magflalena 
Ihat* ol' tlie Rio (*aura. It orteii rearhes the limit of 
|)v‘r|ietiial s*iioNv, ami passes far be}oml it b> the enlossal 
pi*ak.s f»f Guanacas^ Buragaiu ami f^nvidiu* whieli are 
all of th<‘in ele\ateit from 1 5.000 to 16,800 feet aboxe the 
level of the oreaii. At Ihe rising anil selting sun, the 
central rhain pre^nits a tnagnifii eiit spectacle to the inha- 
bitants of Santa 1^0 uinl brings to the recollection of the 
traveller, only with lihore imposing ilimensions, the view 
of tlie Alps of Switzi^Jaml. 'Plie western chain of the 
Andes separUtes tlie uilh^ of Caiica from the province of 
Cfioco and the coasts of the south sea. It is scarcely 4500 
feet in height.^ 

J'hese three chains of mountains are again intermingled 
towards tiic north, under the parallel of Menzo, and An- 
toquia, in O'" and 7"^ north latitude. They also form a 
single group, one continuous mass to tlie south of Papiivan, 
in the province of^Pasto. We must carelully distiiigitisli 
these ramiftcations from the division of the Cordilleras ob- 
served by Boiiguer and La CoiiJamine in ihe kingdom of 
Quito, from the equator to latitude 2"^ iiortii. That division 
is only formed by plateaus, wliicb. separate the mountains 
that are placed upon the very ridge of the Andes themselves. 

Kven the bottom of these plateaus is still 4200 feet above 
the sea. The three chains of wliirli we have been speaking, 
are separateit by deep and extensive valleys, wliich are the 
basins of great rivers — the bottom of which is e\en less 
elevated «above. the level of the sea than that of the Rhone 
in the valley of Sion. 

The passes by which tlicse chains are crossed merit our Passage : 
attention. MM. Boiigiirr and .de Humboldt have 
• scribed them. 'Pbe town of Santa Fe de Bogota, the capi- 
tal of the kingdom of New Grenada, is situated to the west 
of the Fararno de Chingazaf upon a plateau of 8142 feet 
of absolute height, extended along ths!» back of the east^ 


M. i1«' Hiiml'oMf, Viowr! anM Moniimopf*:. 
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ern Cordillera. In travolliiii^* rn»in tliis lowii to ;;.i. 

and llie banks of the Cnura« it is mTossarv to descciu! iIm- 
eastern chains to pass the valley of La .y(ii];dalvnii% anti tlien 
to cross thecc7{tra/ chain. The most fiu'tiuented pas'? is tbai; 
of Paramo de Gnanacas^ dfseiibeil by tlminr*; 

his return from Quito to Cartbagt'iia ties Indes. M. dc 
Humboldt preloned the pass of the moiiiitaiti of ({nimiiit. 
or ^luindiOi between the town of IJa.i;ti:i and i':irflia.j;t» — 
by far the nmst fttii^uinp: in the whole rord lUia «>!' tiie 
Andes. He xv;»s, fir?<t of all, obfipjed ‘ti miss axast and 
deep fiirest, wbiclu dm ins; the fine st ason, oectipies a sptice 
of ten or twelve days. During thy w htile nf this j oiniey’, 
not a single cabin is met with, nor any means* of snlisist- 
enre. 'Fhe pathwsiy by xvhicli he crossed the C* rdilh ra is 
frequently no more than one or two feet in breaiith, and 
resembles, through the chief part of its extent, a hollow 
gallery, open to the sky. In this part of the Andes, as 
almost every where else, the rock is covertMl with a thick 
incrustation of clay; this is hollowed into ravines by the 
streamlets of water which descend from tlj^e mountain, 'rhe. 
traveller shudders in iiiarcliitig along these treiheiidous fis- 
sures, which are filled with mud, while, at tiie same time 
their obscurity is increased by the thick \egetation xvhich^ 
hanging down from ahove, covers the opening. 

I'iic ((nehradas are formed upon a still grander scale. 
They are immense rents, which, dividing the mass of tho 
Andes, break the continuity of tlic chain wliich they tra- 
verse. Mountains, as large as the Pny de Donie^ would 
be completely swallowed up in the vast depth of these 
ravines that isolate the different regions of the Arpres, like 
so many peninsulas on the hosnni of an aerial pceandi It is 
in the (Inebradas tliat the eye of the terrified traveller c an 
best comprehend the gigantic magnificence of the Cordillera. 
Through these natural gates the great rivers find a passage 
to the sea. 

When we advance from Papayan towards the south, wc 
perceive on the' arid .table-land of the province de los Pas-- 
fnSf the three ^hains of tlie Andes intermingle in one 
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(i|s and tlioj) stretch onward far beyond the c^quator. book 
t!ie kinp^doin of Qnito, this group presents a peniliar ap- i*xxxvi. 
irainv k’oni llir*ri\er Chota* which winds its serpentine ^ 
irst‘ a*,nid mountains of basaltic roc'k, as far as Paramode 
i’Osstiay^ Where we still observe tlie nielnorable remains of 
IVriivian arrhiteetnre. "riie. most elevated summits arc 
rang('d in two files, whirli, in some measure, form a double 
crest to the ConMIlera. 'I’hese c'olossal peaks, covered with 
eternal snow, served as signals, in the operations of the 
Freneh arademicdansMliiring their measurement of the equa- 
torial degi-ee, 'riieir symmetrical arrangement in two lines, 
running from north to sbiitli, led Boiiguer to consider them 
as two rliains of mountains, separated by a longitudinal 
valley. Hut what this celebrated astronomer terms the bot- 
tom of a vall(*y, is, in reality, the very back of the Andes; 
a ]dateaii. in fact of which the absolute height is from 2925, 
to 5142 yards. A double crest ought not to be confounded 
with an actual ramification of the Cordilleras. It is on Elevated 
these plateaus that the population of this wonderful country 
is coticeiitrated : and there, too, are situated towns that con- 
tain 50 or 4^,000 inhabitants. After living for some months 
on this elevated plateau,” says M. de Humboldt, *Mvhere 
the barometer stands at 21.3 inches English, the traveller 
irresistibly experiences an cxtraordiiiai v illusion. He gra- 
dually forgets that every suiTOundiiig object, these villages 
that proclaim the industry of a nation of mountaineers; 
these pastures, covered at the same time >vith lamas, ancl 
with the sheep of Europe ; these orchards, bordered with 
jckset hedges of the Diiranta, and the Bnrnadesia ; these 
xiiriaifkaiid highly ciiltiiated corn fields, occupy a station, 
s it were, suspended in tlie high regions of tlilP air; and he 
an scarcely bring himself to believe that this habitable re- 
gion is oven still farther elevated above the neighbouring 
.shores of the Pacific Ocean, than the Pyrenean summit of 
Canigou is above the basin of tlie Mediterranean.” 

By looking upon the ridge of Iho Cordilleras as a vast Apvcav- 
plain, bounded by curtains of distant mountains, wo be- 
'omc acnistomed to consider the inenualitics nf their crest . 
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BOOK as so many separate summits. Fichinclia^ Vayamhr, 
XiXXXvi. paxU all tlicsr volraiiic peaks, whirh arc designated liy par- 
" tiriilar names, altlmuglu for more than one half of t.lu*ir total 

height, they consist of only one single mass, appt^ar to the 
inhabitants of Quito as if they were distinct mountains, ris- 
ing from the middle of a plain destitute of wixids. J'he de^ 
ception becomes more complete, in consr(|iii>nce of tlie rugged 
points of this double crest of the Cordilleras rising to the 
level of the fifty inhabited plains. Acccrdiiigb. r t!ie Andes 
only present the apfiearance of a chain when \iewed at a 
distance, either from tlie shores of the great oreaii, or from 
the savannas that extend to the base of their eastern declivity. 
Kicvatiou I'he Andes of Qiiilto compose the most ele\ated portion of. 
dusof^"' the whole system, particularly between the equator and 1" 
Quito. 45' of south latitude. It Is only on this limited spare of the 
globe that mountains of above 19,000 feet in height, have 
been measured with exactness; and even in this respect, 
there arc only three peaks to which this remark can be ap- 
plied ; tiainely. Ciiiiiiborazo, wliicli would exceed the height 
of Mount Etna, placed on the summit of Cauigou, or that of 
St. Gfithard piled on the top of the Peak of Tejicrilfe; the 
other two are Cayambe and Antisuna. (a) From the tra- 
ditions of the Indians of Lican, we learn, with some degree 
of certainty, that the Mountain of the Altar, called by the 
natives Capa Urcii, had once a greater elevation than Chim- 
borazo, but that, after a continual eruption of eight years, 
this volcano became extinguished. In proof of this fact, 
the top of the mountain presents, on its oblique peaks, no- 
thing but the traces of destruction. 

.Structure! The geologic al structure of this part of the Andes does 
essentially dilTer from that of the great moiinrainoiis 
composi- chains of Europe. Granite constitutes the base, upon 
which the less ancient formations repose. It comes into 
view at .the foot of the Andes, on the shores of the Pacific 
Gcean, as well as on those of the Atlantic, near the mouths 

(tt) [The height of the Pivik of JUisic, or P’olcano of ^requipa^ near the cily 
•»f Areqiiipa, accordiitp; to the haronmtriral iTjr.Tsi»vpmont of Mr. Corson, 

T Jail, ‘20.?<28 frot. I A V. Fj* 
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^ «>i rh(* Oronoko. Soiiirtimcs in masses, at others i)i sirala, kook 
irgnlaj’ly iiirliiicil attd parallel, and containing i*»>iind mass- 
cs, *11 ^vlyrli inici^ alone |>re%'ails, the granite of rerii rc- 
seiiibhvs that of^tlie higher Alps and of Madagascar. Up- 
on this rocJv, and occasionally alternating with it, is fonnd 
ipicisy, or foliated granite, which passes into tniqa-slate, and 
this again into primitive clay slate. The granular lime- 
^lone, primitive trap, and chlorite slate, form subordinate 
beds 111 tl- gneiss And mica-slate; while this latter exlen- 
sMc’ly clilfoscd llirongh the Andes, often encloses lieds oT 
graphite, and serves as a base to formations of serpentine, 
wiiicb sometimes alternate with syenite. I'he crest of the 
Andos is every where covered with various forms of 
])i)rpliyries, basalts, clink stone and green stone. These 
l ocks, divided into coliiiiiris, present, at a distance, the aj)> 
jjeariincc of an immense assemblage of dilapidated towers. 

'.riie thickness and extent of the schistose and porphyritic 
rocks is the only great phenomenon by whicli the Andes 
differ from the mountains of Europe. The porphyries of 
Chimborazo arc 11,400 feet in thickness, wiliiout a mixture 
of any other ;'ock ; the pure quartz, to the west of Caxa- 
marca, is 9000, and the sandstone of the environs of 
Cuenqa 4800. These porphyritic rocks form the wliole of 
the central elevation of the Andes, while, in Europe, gra- 
nite or primitive limestone constitutes the summit of the 
chain. Volcanoes have penetrated these, immense beds, and 
havb covered their sides with porous obsidian and amygda- 
loid. K The lowest volcanoes sometimes throw out lava; hut Voir.moev, 
those of the Cordillera, properly so called, only propel 
w’atcr (\r scorified rocks, and most frequently clay, inter- • 
mixed with sulphur and carbon.^ 

As wc penetrate into the interior of fern, wo see the 
mountain ranges of the Andes bccoino more numerous, and 
increase in breadth, but, at the same time, diminish in ele- 
vation. 

*■ A. «1p iriiinboIHt’s IVccription oftlip Equatiuinl Regions, p. 122— 1:>0. 

\()J» V. 47 
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Cordillera 
of Peru. 


Chiniborazoy like Mont Blanc/ Inrms tiic cxtroi 
colossal group. From Chimborazo, as lar as h2^ 
to the south, no mountain peak attains the 
jictiial snow. The general ridge of the Amies h. 
from 8360 to 3800 yards of elevation. From •tlie eiglitli 
degree of north latitude, or tlie province of GnainuriHico, 
the snowy peaks become more numerous, es| ‘ " 

Cuzco and la Paz, where the llimani and tli 
shoot up their summits to the clouds. * Ev; 
this region, the Andes, properly so called, are 
the east by several inferior chains. The missiin..«ii«..? 
have examined tlie mountains of -Chachapoya, those, that 
skirt the Pampa del Sacramento, those that foi*m tin* Sierra 
de San Carlos, or the Grand Pajdnal, am! the Jtndcs dc 
Cuxco, represent them as being covered with large ire(‘s 
and luxuriant meadows, and consequently, as being ron< 
siderably lower than the true Cordillera. With regard to 
the latter, M. Helm, director of the mines of Spain, has 
afforded us some knowledge of the central portion, 'whon* 
the division into two parallel ridges, which Bofigiier Iiad 
observed farther to the nortli, is very inaiufcslly visible. 
According to this writer, the eastern side of the Andes 
sometimes presents both red, and green granite, ami gneiss, 
amongst other places, towards Cordova and Tucuman : 
but the great chain principally consists of argillaceous 
schistus, or different species of thick clay slate, of a bluish, 
dark red, grey, or yellow colour. From time to time beds 
of limestone, and large masses of ferruginous sandstone 
are met with. A beautiful mass of porphyry crowns 
mountain of Potosi, From that town to Lima, the ai\ 
ccous schistus seems to this observer to predominate ; 
granite sometimes appeared in long beds or in round n 
es ; the base of the clay slate was often covered with . 
of marl, gypsum, liiiiestotie, sand, fragments of porphyry, 
and Gveq of rock salt. 

The accidental observations of M. Helm do iibt fiirnisli 
us with a complete geological view ; but yet they coincide 
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>\ iHi Ihn above ilcscriptioii of the Andes of Quito, which we book 
hav.- take n IVoni M. dr Humboldt lxxxvi. 

'J'Ik A,ridos of, Chili do not seem to yield in height to ; 
liiiisr of S'rru; hut their nature is less perfectly known, 
V(»l('au()es appear to he here more numerous. The lateral 
cliaiii disappears, and the Cordillera itself presents only a 
single l idge. More to the south, in New Chili, latitude 
44 8. the Cordillera approaches so close to the ocean that 
iiie prerij^\t'iws islets of the archipelago of Huayatecas may 
be regarded as a fragmer\t detached from the chain of tlie 
Andes. IMicy arc so many Chimborazos and Cotopaxis, 
but plunged two-thirds of their height into the abyss of the 
ocean. Oil the continent the snowy cone of Cuptana is elO’ 
vated nearly 3142 yards; but more to the south, near Cape 
I’ilai*. the granitic mountains sink to about 433 yards, and 
c.vtMi sfill lower. 

A( ('ordiiig to the accounts of navigators, thctrc is reason 
to consider the principal part of the southern extremity of 
the Andes, at the Straits of Magellan, as composed of mass- 
es of basalt, which rise in the form of adumns. 

• Tlie metallic riches of the chain of the Andes appear to 
surpass tliosc of the Mexican Cordillera; but placed at a 
greater elevation in the snowy region, and far from forests situation 
and cultivated land, the mines, hitherto discovered, have not 
been erpially productive. At the same time, this remark, 
important as it is in a political point of view, is any thing 
hilt conclusive with regard to physical geography. For 
even supposing that mines arc not discovered in the Andes 
at a lower level, still, nevertheless, they may exist, and be 
coiirqiilcd from the view, and from all approach, merely by 
some formations of rocks placed upon the metallireroiis 
schistus ill a greater mass than in Mexico. 

The Andes, by no means , abounding in calcareous rocks, Fossil nr- 
contaiii very few petrifactions. The belemnites and am- 
monites, so common in Europe, seem to be unknown. In 
the chain of coasts of the Caraccas, M. do Humboldt found 
a great quantity of petrified shells, which resemble those 
of the neighbouring sea. In the plaiA of the Oronoko, trdes 
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X.XXXVI. eia. 

retrified shells are also found at Mi('iii{)aiii|i 
Iliiaiicavelica, 13,000 and 13,300 feet in lioigJit. 
mains of a former world arc discovcri’d at an infVr 
There has been found near Santa hV, in fiic <J 
(xiguante, at an elevation of 10.320 feet, an iinmei 
lity of the fossil bones of elephants, both of tlie Ali i 
and of the carnivorous species, discovered nf**** 0 
•Some liavc also been seen to the jjioutli of Quito, and 
li ; so that we can now prove the existence and 


the iU: 


struction of these gigantic elephants from the Oldo to Tata- 


gonia. 

V auiatfs The temperature, determined as much by tlie level as hy 
tlic latitude, liere presents contrasts similar to those wliii li 
we have observed in Mexico. Tlie inferior limit of ja‘rj)i- 
tuahsnow under the equator is at the height of ]4,rd0 leet ; 
this boundary, invariable and strongly defined, must strike 
tlic most careless observer. The other divisions of climate 
are still more intermingled; notwithstanding which, they 
may be enumerated witii greater precision than 4hey have 
liillierto been. 


liireif The three zones of temperature w hich originate in Ame- 
rica from the enormous diftereiice of level between the 
various regions, cannot by any means be coni])ared with the 
zones which result from a difference of latitude. Tlio 
agreeable, the salutary vicissitudes of the seasons are want- 
ing ill th ...e regions that are here distinguished by the ^ 
iiomiiiatioiis of fri^UU temperate, hot or torruL In the f 
.zone it is not the intensity but the continuance of th» 
the absence of all vivid heat, the constant biimidity of 
gy atmosptiere, that arrest the growth of the great vo . 
productions, and, in man, perpetuate tliose diseases that 
Hot arise from checked perspiration. The hot zone of theso 
places docs not experience excessive heat; but it is a conti- 
nuance of the heat, together with exhalations from a mar- 
shy soil, and the miasmata of an immense mass of vegeta- 
ble putrefaction, added to the ellVcts of an extrcmcMiu 
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jpr,5 pnicliiccs r«*vcrs of a more or less destructive book 

!•>, au.l spreads tlirougli the whole animal and vege- i-xxxvx. 

. wiVId the agitation of an exuberant but deranged vital 
ij’le. 'Fhe temperate zf>ne, hv possessing on I}’ a mode- Temperat® 
am! coRSfant w armtii, like that oi a hqt>iiousey ex( hides 
its limits both the animals and vegetables that delight 
... .01* extremes of heat ami cold, and produce.s its own 
peeuliar plants, wliieli can neither grow above its limits, 
in)r des( eni/ .!:: io\\ them. Its temperature, which docs not 
brace the roiistitution of its ronstaiit inhabitants, acts like 
spring on the (iiseases of the hot region, and like summer on 
tho.se of the frozen regions. Accordingly, a mere journey 
IVom the sniiiHiit of the Andes to the level of the sesf, or vice 
versa, provt's an im[iortatit medical agent, which is .suffi- 
cient to nrodiice the most astonishing changes in the human 
hiidy, living con.stantly in either one or the other of 

tliese /.ones, must enervate both the mind and the bod} by its 
imsnotoiious tranquillity. The summer, the fitpriiig, and the 
winter are here seated on three distinct thrones, which they 
never quit, and arc constantly surrounded by the attributes 
oftiieir power.* 

Vegetation presents a greater number of gradations, of vcgetatiar» 
wiiicli it becomes necessary* to point out the principal. 

From the shores of the sea to the height of 1083 yards, 
we iiiect with magnificent palms, the JIuscu UehconUi^ the 
TlieophrasiUf the mo.st otloriferoiis lilies, the bahsam ofRf'gionoi 
Tolid and the cinchona of Caroiiy. The largc-flowcred 
jessamine, and tlie Datura arboreaf exhale at night their 
delicious perfume round the city of Lima, and, placed in the 
Jiairoftl^c ladies, acquire an additional charm, by height- * 
ening fr!o graces of female IoveIincs.s. On the arid shores 
of the ocean, under the shade of the cocoa nut tree, the 
Mangrove spring.s, with the cstctiis, and various saline plants, 
and, among.st others, the Sesuvium portnlacastruitu\ A 
single variety of the palm, the Ccroxyloti andicokif has 

'IV.Mtisc on tlio V'cllow Fever, cli. 1. A. ilc Iliiinboldt, Dcscrip- 
: i‘'n ol'tlie Reiiioiis. 

^ UiunVinMi. Des-riiniuiu of \bi' 
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^^*^'’** heights of the Coritillera. at from 3-100 to sroo Irel ofrie 
’ vation. 

Region of Atio\ethc iTgioii of the palm conniieners tliai of the ar- 
chona." hoiesreot fern,* ami of the Chhulwnd. or ciiuhoita. 'I'he 
former no longer grows at 4800 iVet, while the laiter stops 
at 8700.. 1’he fehrifiige .siihstaore, wliieli renders the hark 
of the rinriiotia so precious, is met with in several trees of 
a fliffcreiit species, some of which grow at'L^ very low ele- 
vation, even on the sea-shore; but as the true cinciioiui 
does not grow' lower down. than at a height of 2118 feet, 
it has not been able to pass the isthmus of I’anaina. In the 
temperate region of the cinchona grow some of the lily 
tribe; for example, the Cypnra the Sisyriinliium ; the 
Jlelasfoma, with large violet-roloiired flowers; llie Passitm- 
JU)Wcr-trte^ as lofty as our northern oak ; the T/iihituiUiu 
the Fuchsiaf and Mstr^meriaf of singular bcanly. It is 
there that majestically arise JIacrocnemuni 9 the Lyskinlhvsf 
and the various Citcidlarias. The ground is covered, in 
moist plac.es, with mosses that are always green, and some- 
times form an under verdure of as givat beauty as those of 
Scaiiiittiaviaor England. The ravines conceal the Gunera^ 
Ihrstcnuu Oxalis^ and a multitude of unknown Arums. At 
about 1082 leer of elevation we meet with the Purlieriu^ 
which marks the hygroiiietriral state of the air; thy 67- 
trosma^ with odoriferous leaves, and fruit; and numerous 
species of Symplocos. Beyond the height of 2392 yards 
the coldness of the air renders the Jlimosas less sensitive, 
and their leaies no longer close on being touched. Fr>m 
• the height of 2d68 ami especially <if 3078 yards^ the Ac^^ 
UeRion of na, IHchomlraf the Gydrocotyles, JKlerteria* and Akhcmilla^ 
^i»/oaks* form a very thick and verdant turf. The Miilisia cliinhs 
up the loftiest trees. The cTaks do not commence in the 
equatorial regions at a lower elevation than 1842 yards. 
These trees alone sometimes present, under the equator^ 
the appearance of spring; for they lose all their lcaves 5 

* Pnlypodium arboreum, sniuosum Pnd horridnm of Linnxu!>. See Spec. 
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Dtlirrs sjiroiit out, the young \iinUiic nr wiitch is \niu- uooit 
tvitli tliiit of tlie Kindvndruuu ^vliicll grows oji tlieir J-xxxvi. 
Vlu*?;. In the ;*ogi*)n of llio cf/iiator, the great trees, ' 

?■ of whirh the trunk measures more than ten or fifteen 
nns, Ao*not rise lieyoiid the level of 5025 yards. From 
iKcl of the valley of Quito the trees arc smaller, and 
)j(‘iglit is not to he compared with that which the same 
spi-i ics_Httain in the more temperate climates. At 3600 
jards alniViSt Jti'ie whole vegetation of trees entirely disap- 
]iears; but at this elevation the shrubs become so much the 
iu<;re common. This is tiie«rcgion of the Berberis, Duranta, Rpgi'in oi 
and Barnadesia. These plants characterise the vegetation 
of tiie plateaus of Fasto and of Quito, as that of Santa Fc 
is distinguished hy the Polijmnia and the Datura arhorea. 

'File soil is covered with a inuititiidc of calceolarias, the 
goMefi Ci)Ioiired corolla of which enamel the verdure of the 
turf ill a beautiful manner. 'Higher up, on the summit of 
the Cor<lillera, from an elevation of 5760 to 6800 feet, wc 
find the region of the fPlntera and the Escallonia. The cold 
but always humid climate of these heights, called by the 
aatives Pammos* produces shrubs, of which the trunks, Vi'ciotation 
sliort anil Htunted, divide inlo an infinite number ut' branches, 
covered with coriaceous leaves oF a sliiiiiiig verdure. Some 
trees uF the orange cinchona, the, EmboUirium and ,VeIas~ 
loma, witli violet and almost purple-coloured flowers, grow 
at tins elevation. The Alstonia, the IcaF oF wliicli, wlicn 
dry,*^ielils a salutary tea, the Gremilian u'inlera, and the 
EscaUonia tnbar, which extends its branches in the shape of 
a parasol, form wide spread groups. 

A bi'Qad zone. From 6000 to 1S,600 Feet, presents iis R;j>ion of 
with the region of alpine plants, that, namely, of thep,'P^"® 
8t<r/i(ina, the Genlians, and the Espeletia frailexm, the 
A'elvet leaves of which often serve as a shelter to uiifoi-tu- 
jiato Indians who have been benighted in these regions. 

Tho turf is adorned witli the Dwarf lobelia, the Sida of 
Pichincha, the ranunculus of Gusman, the gentian^ of Quito, 
besides many other new species. At the height of 12,600 
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XiXXXYi. gio,^ of wliicli extends 1800 or 2400 feet higher, 'riie Jtra- 
Kecr- > 1 of and many other new sjiecies of the laii’f.utw, 

fheVasfses- *’^*^^*'’* d^veim, and DactijUs. cover the ground. At a «iis- 
tance it Iuik the appearance of a gilded carpet, and, hv llic 
natives of the country, is called FajounL Siio\> oc( *..si»)ii- 
Klly falls in tliis region of the grasses. At the height ot 
15,1G0 feet, the pliaeiiogamous plants eutireiv disappear. 
From this boundary to that of pcrpi^tual 'Sjiov. only tll(^ 
lichens cover tiio rocks. Some of these [dan Is appeal* to 
grow even under eternal ice. • 

Cultivated cultivated plants are met with in ’/ones lhal are nei- 

plants, , *•. 

therso narrow nor so rigorously defined. In, the regnni ol 

the palms the natives cultivate the banana, Jatropha, inai/e, 
and cocoa. Europeans have introduced the s'.igar>c'ai;e 
and indigo plant. After passing the level of .»l()0 feel, 
all these plants become rare, and only prosper in parti- 
cular situations. It is thus that the sugar-cane grows even 
at the hfiglit of 7500 feet, Coffi c and cotton extend across 
both of these regions. The cultivation of wheat coni- 
incnccs at 3000 feet; but its growth is not, completely 
established lower than 1500 feet above this line. Barley 
is the most vigorous, from a height of 4800 to 6000 teet. 
One year with another it produces twenty-five or thirty 
grains for one. Above 5400 feet the fruit of the banana 
does not easily ripen; but the plant is still met with, 
although ill a feeble condition, 2400 fec’t higher, 'riie re- 
gion compreiiendc'd between 4920 and 5160 feet is also the 
one which principally aboiitids with the cocoa, or Eryihrox- 
c yhim Feruvimiunu a few leaves of wiiich, mixed witlicjuick- 
liine; support the Peruvian Indian in his longest jour- 
neys through the Cordillera. It is at the elevation of 
6000 and 9000 feet that the Chtnopodium quinom and the 
various grains of Europe are principally cultivatcMl, a cir- 
cumstance which is greatly favoured by tlie extensive pla- 
teaus tbkt exist in the Cordillera of the Andes^ the soil of 


which being smooth, and requiring little labour, resem- 
bles the bottom of ancient lakes. At the height of 06O(» 
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lii* U),SOO feet, frost and hail often destroy the crops of book 
\\ lioat. Indian rorn is scarcely any longer cultivated above 
the elevation .of 7^00 feet ; 1000 feet higher arid the potato 
IS produced ; but it ceases at l^^OOOjfeet. At about 10,^00 
feet barlcy^iio longer grow.Sy and rye only is sown, although 
even this grain sudors from a want of heat. Above 11,040 
feet all riiiture and gardening cease; and man dwells in the 
midst of iiiiincrous do(?ks of lamas, sheep, and oxen, which, 
wandering from each other, are sometimes lost in the region 
of perpetual snow. 

To complete this physical description of south Arne- Aiiiraai 
rica we shall now proceed to consider the various animals 
that live at didbrent heights in the Cordillera of the An- 
des, or at tlie foot of those mountains. From the level of 
the sea tn 3012 feet, in the region of the palm tree and the 
scitamiite:e, we meet with the sloth, which lives on the Ce- 
cTo\na pdlata; the boa, and the crocodile, who sleep or 
drag along their frightful mass at the foot of the Conocar- 
pus and the ^nacardium caracolu It is there that the 
Cavia capyhara hides himself in the marshes that are co- 
vered with, the Heliconia and the Bambasa, to conceal him- 
self from the pui'siiit of the carnivorous animals. The Aninais of 
'Tunny ran the Croo;, and the* Paroquet^ perched on thCtllfdraar^k 
Carijocar uxid LecythiSn mingle the brilliance of their plu- co- 
inage with that of the dowers and leaves. It is there that 
\vc sec the glittering of the Elater nocUlucus, wiiicli feeds 
on the sugar-cane ; and there, too, the Cnrcnlio palmarum 
lives in the heart of the cocoa tree. The forests *of these 
burning regions resound with the bowlings of the alouatcs 
and other sapajou or marmoset monkies. The Faguar, • 
the Felis concolorf and the black tiger of the Oriiioko, 
still more sanguinary than the yagiiar, there relentlessly 
chase the little stag, {Cervus MexicannSf) the Cavia, and 
the ant-cators, whoso tongue is fixed to the end of tlieir 
sternum. The air of these lower regions, especially in the 
woods and on the banks of the river, swarms witli those 
countless myriads of the maringuin or mosquito, a fly 
which renders a large and beautiful portion of the globe 
' 01 , 4 ^ 
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vooi^ almost uiiinliabitable. To tlic mosquito is adrffd the /A.s- 
Tixxxvi. hiimantis, which deposits its eggs in the skin of tim 
human body, and occasions psiiiifnl swellings; tlie Jkari^ 
which furrow tho skin; venoinmis spiders, and ants ami 
terinitesy whose formidable indiistr'y destroys (lie labours 
and the books of the inhabitants. Still iiiglier, froni oor:^ 
to G156 feet, in the regions of the ahoresreut ferns, we 
seldom meet with the Fuffuan boa, cnn-odile, lamentin, or 
Auiinni^ fi monkey; but tho tapir, the Sn.s tajassii, and the Fdis 

the monkey, and the dog, are there in- 
niins. commoded by an infinite multitude of tlio Videx pt- 
netranSf wdiich is less abundant on the pl.iins. From a 
height of from 6150 .to 9334 feet, in the higher re- 
gion of tho cinchona, we no longer meet with the mon - 
key or Mexican stag ; but wo now find tlio tiger rat, tho 
bear, and tlie great stag of the Andes. Fleas ti!»(»ii!id in 
the Andes at this height, which is that of the IVak of Ca- 
nigou. From an elevation of 9330 to 14.300 feet, is foimd 
a small species of lion, which, in the Qiiirlioa language, is 
known by the name of the Pouma; the lesser bear, with a 
white forehead ; and some of the weasel tribe. M. dc 
Humboldt has often seen with astoiiisliinent the Colibri or 
humming bird at the height of tlie Peak of Tenerifie. 
Aniuirr.rt ofTlic rogiou of tho grasses, from 14.300 to 15,400 feet <)f 
Kwjp”* * elevation, is inhabited by crowds of lama, Guanuca^ and M- 
paca9 in Peru, and Chiluhueque in Chili. These quadru- 
peds, which here represent tho genus camel of .the aticicnt 
continent, have not extended themselves either to Brazil 
or Mexico, because, during their journey, they must ne- 
cessarily have descended into regions that were too hot 
for them to exist in. The Lama is only met with in the 
domestic state; because those tliat are found on the west- 
ern declivity of Chimborsizo, became wild at the period of 
the destruction of Lican by the Inca Tnpayiipangi. Tho 
Jama prefers those places in partimlar wIktc snow occa- 
sionally falls. Notwithstanding the persecution wliirii it h<*is 
experienced, flocks of 300 or 400 in number arc still to bo * 
-oen, especially in the provinces of Pasco, at the sources r>r 
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lilt- liver Affiazon, anil in those of (xiiailas and Caxalainoo, book 
Ill 'll* (lorgor. 'I’liis animal likewise abounds near Hiian- ^***’^*‘ 
ravrlira, In the CRvirons of Cusco, and in the province of 
tJorliahanibu, near llie, valley of Mo-Cocatages. They 
arc seen ill all dirertions where the summit of the Aiyles 
rises -higher than tlio snininit of Mont Blanc. The infe* 
riiii' limit nf iierjieliial siiiiw is the. higher boundary, as it 
were, of orgaiiiseil beings; some of the lichens even grow 
nailer tin* snow itself; but the condor, {Vultur gryphus,)'i'!\c>:i<y- 
is the only animal which inhabits these vast solitudes. 

Ilninboldt has seen them sailing through the air at the 
iininensc height of 21,100 feet. Some sjihinxes and flics 
have been obsemed at the height of 19,180 feet, and ap- 
peare.ii to him to ha\c been involuntarily carried into these 
regions by ascending currents of air.* 

'I'll (Ills distribution of the animal kingdom, according 
to the elevation of the country, might be joined a skctcii 
of the purely geographical limits which certain animals uc> 
ver pass. It is a remarkable phenomenon that the Alpaca, 

Lama, and Gnanaco follow the wliolc cliain of the Andes 
from Cliiiiiio the 9° of north latitude, and that none should 
afterwards be observed from this point to the north, either 
in the kingdom of Quito, or in the Andes of New Gren.**- 
da. The writers of tlie country atti'ibute this fact to the 
herb Idios, wiiirli these animals prefer‘to every other kind 
of food, but which they do not meet with beyond the above 
limits. The ostrich of Buenos Ayres presents an analo- 
gous phenomenon. This great bird is not found on the 
vast plains of the Pavexis, where, nevertheless, the vegeta- 
tion apiiears to resemble that of the Pampas. Perhaps, 
how'ever, the saline plants may not exist there. Other dif- 
ferences will be afterwards indicated, in the particular de- 
scriptions. 


* .K» de Hnmboldt, Equatorial 
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Particular Description of Caraccas, JVew Grcnnilaf mut 

Quito, 

BOOK The first Spaniards who visited the roast extending from 
Exxxvu. Oronoko to the isthmus, were in the habit of designating it 

Different ®**^®*' name of Terra Firma.* Their king, 

deMmina- Ferdinand, gave, to the western part tl»c appellation of 
♦ions. Castile ti’Or.f This latter denomination, however, fell into 
disuse, anil, in pro]«)rtiun as the rt;st of the continent was 
discovered, the former iiiiist have appcaretl improper. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, if still continues to he 
employed, but it is confined to a small government, com- 
]prchcnding the provinces of. Yeraguas, Panama, and Da- 
, rien ; a government which seems by no means to com- 
pletely corrcsjwnd with the extent of Castile d’Or4 A 
2)erscverance in error has led geographical writers still to 
retain Terra Firma within the boundary ot its original ex- 
tent, and to coinprciicnd in this imaginary division the 
Captain-generalship of Caracctu, or Venezuela, of which 

^ Ovicd&i Histori.T de Ins Indiusy |i. 9| 10, Aic, ; iit Bniriti, Hislonridorps, f. 1, 

+ Idem, c, IL p. 22, Goinara, c. LXV, p, 58. 

■t. AVodf». r>ictt(lltary. tt* tV.p wnid Trrri rhrt:i. 
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.Sjiiiiiisli (iiiianu forms a part, and the new kingdom of (ire- book 
iiada, wliirli at present includes tlie kingdom of Qui/o. (fl.) 

(jape /.a Frffl, «'nid tlue chain of mountains which run from 
this promontory to join the Andes, mark the limits between 
New Greilada ainl (jaraccas. 1‘his latter general govern- 
ment contains the province of Venezuela^ or Caraccas ; Ma- 
racaibo^ coinprehcnding the disirii ts o|||^lerida and Truxil- 
lo; Varinas^ Spanish Guiana^ anil Cumina^ or j^iida- 
!nsia<i containing tiic district of Barceioiia. 'Hie island of 
St: Mari^arila is a small military go\crnment depending 
on Cnm:ina. The first ronr]iirrors of this country having 
ohserxed Indian villages, built on piles, in the islands of the 
lake ■Marm aiho, gave to the whole country the name of Yc- 
in'/iK'la. Long the deplorable theatre of a horrible civil 
war, (!ai‘acras has undergone so many political changes, that 
its topographical description, even derived from the most 
recent works, is accompanied with great uncertainty.'^ 

The chain of niountains of the Caribbean sea, which Desniption 
compose the basin of the Oronoko, having little elevation, 
almost every where adnrits of being cultivated. Accord- 
ing to thenlijierence of level, they enjoy, in some places, 
the refreshing Cfinliiess of perpetual spring, while in others, 
the inniience of latitude is completely felt* Winter and climate, 
summer, that is to say, the rainy and the dry season, com- 
pletely divide the year. The former commences in Novem- 
ber, and finislies in April. During ttie six remaining 
months tiie rains arc less frecpient, somethnes even rare. 

Storms are mucli less felt since the year 179^2 than before 
that period, but earthquakes have coiiiinitted dreadful ra- 
vages. S<»me gold mines have been discovered, but, in piodm 
consequence of tlie revolt of tlie Indians, they have been ***'"*• 

« 

(rt) [J'\neitu la iind JS'cw GrcnaMt, iiidiKlin^ now foini the irpubli.' 

of Coloinbi . — \m. F.n. ] • 

Neither New Cronatla, Mexico, Chiii, nor Banioi: Ayrrs, have 

made the least attempt to ext»Mvi or alter iSieir bouiidaiios. The controve»le«l 
limits of Texas and Uaiida Oi icntiti, orijiiiuitc in the bad faith of Old Spain, 
and the nicroachineuts of rorti'.gal, two oM govoruineiitti. 'I’he boinularic*' o', 
ihf !ilv) at'?d provinces stand the. same as before the ve\a*lM!ion. — V-PtT 
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BOOK nb.inflomMl. In the jiirisilirtion nf San Piiilipo, tliev lmv<. 
jiXxxvii. ^ rojiper mine whirh supplies the \> ants of the 

country, and even atrords metal of oxeelli'iit quality for ex 
portation. The fishing for peaids along the ('()ast, oiirc ot* 
linpin'tance, is now abandoned. 'I'lie north coast of the 
province of Venezuela produces a very great deal of line 
salt. Mineral an(L|iiot springs, allhnugh \ery ahuiidanl, 
I’orests. are little freqnenteiL The forests that cover the mountains 
of Caraccas, would, for ages to come, siijiply t!ie most ex- 
tensive wood-} ai ds, but the nature of the siiri'ace l emlei^ it 
too diiliciiit an operation to remove the trees, of wliirli, at 
present, navigation, possessing little acti\ ity, does not stand 
in need. The forests also produce a great variety of woods, 
admirably a<iapted for dyeing and eabinet-work. Medici 
nal drugs, such as sarsaparilla and rim bona are also col- 
The lake of lected. I'he lake of Maracaibo furnishes mineral pitch, or 

H r in c i b 0 

' pisasphaltes, which, mixed with suet, is used for careening, 
or caulking the bottom of ships. The bituminous vapours 
wdiicli float on the surface of the lake, frequently take fire 
spontaneously, especially during the great heats. The 
banks of this lake are so barren, and so iiqhealthy, that 
the Indians, Instead of fixing their habitations there pre- 
fer living on the lake itself. The Spaniards found many' 
villages constnicted there, without order, it is true, or 
uniformity, but built on solid piles. This lake, which is 
seventy leagues in length, and thirty broad, communi- 
cates with the sea, but its water is constantly fresh. Its 
navigation is easy, even for vessels of a large size. The 
tide is more strongly felt in it than on the aiijacent coasts. 
TVieAaVcdfThe lake of Valeiiria, which was called by the Indians 
Valencia. Tacarigottn presents a far more attractive scene. Adorn- 
ed with a luxuriant vegetation, its banks enjoy an agree- 
able temperature. Thirteen leagues and a half long, and 
one in breadth, it receives the abater of about twenty 
rivers, and yet has no outlet itself, being separated from 
the sea by six leagues of country covered with rugged 
mountains. The provinces of Caraccas are very rich in 
rivers^ which nfford (front facility for irrigation. Those 
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lliai meander in the mountainous chain empty themselves book 
into t!ie sea, am! run fniin south to north, wliile those that 
take their rise o!i .the southern aspect of the mountain flow 
aloii!^ tiie whole plain, ami tali into tlie Oronoko. 'Fhe form- 
er, in ^eivral, are siitticieiitlv embankefi by nature, and 
have such a clecii\ity as •secure them from olten over- 
flowing; or, when these iniimlations do take piace, prevent 
them from tlieir heing either long or prejudicial. The lat- 
ter. iiowe\er, having shallower beds, ami gliding through 
a more uniform surface of country, intermingle their waters 
together <liiring a great part of the year, at which time 
they rather resemble a sea, than rivers that have overflow- 
ed tlieir banks, 'riie tide, which is very little felt along 
the whole north roast, from Cape La Vela, to Cape Paria, 
heroe.ies very strong from this*latter cape to Diitcli Guiana. 

A gi cat inconvenience, common to all the ports of the pro- 
vinces nf Caraccas, arises from its being continually ex- 
])()sed to the conflict of the tides, ami to boisterous waves, 
which do not ap|)ear to he ever occasioned by the wind, 
but w Inch are not therefore the less inconvenient nor the 
less dangeuous. 

The northern valleys are the most productive parts ofcuUiva- 
this pnn inre, because it is there fliat t!»e heat and moisture 
are more equally' combined than elsewhere. I’he southern 
plains, ton much exposed to tlie heat of the sun, produce 
pasture only, in which they icar cattle, mules, and horses. 
Cultivation ought to be very flourishing in these provinces, 
where there are no mines; but its progress is retarded 
from indolence and want of information. The cocoa which 
they produce, is next to tliat of Soiiocusro in the kingdom 
of Guatimala, the most esteemed in rommerce; it is ex- 
ported principally from Mexico. The plantations of cocoa Cocoa, &c. 
nut trees are all of them foiiucl to the north of the chain 
of iiimintains which roasts the sea. In the interior, indi- 
go, which is of a very good quality, has only been culti- 
vated since \774. It was at the same epoch that they 
commenced the culture of cotton. In 1734., it was pro- 
ooscil to rear the coffee plant, for the piirposi^ of trade; 
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BOOK but, iij) to the presjont clay, these neglected plantations 
i.xxxvii. iijiyp alfordod v(»ry moderate crops. I’he sugars can only 
yet be classed in the second rank; nevertlieless, they arc 
made in c’onsideralde cpiantity. All their produce, how- 
ever, is consumed in the country ; for the Spivniards arc 
passionately fond of confectionary, and f>f every kind of 
Comnuico. food that adiiiirs of sugar, 'rohacco is excellent, but the 
laws interfere with its cultivation. I’ln* commerce of the 
Caraccas has iindergoiio the same clianges as that of tlic 
other colonies of Spain. Smuggling, wliit h was carried 
on by the Dutch, wlio were settled in the islainl of Cura- 
^oa, induced the Spanish government to establish in 1728, 
the company of Guiptiscoa, winch had the privilege of 
sending ships to Caraccas, and engaged to make vessels 
cruise along the coast, in order to prevent this contraiiaiid 
trade. After various tnodifiratioiis, this company was 
finally suppressed in 1778, and liberty was restored to com- 
merce, The exportations of Caraccas are estimated at 
from L.1,041,66G, to L.1,250,000 Sterling, including the 
contraband trade, which is encouraged by many ports. 
rrincipnl Tlic capital of the government is Caraccas, the resl- 
towii*. dence of the govcrmir-gcneral, the audience, intendency, 
consulate, and Archbishop of Venezuela. Before the last 
earthquake, it contained 42,000 inhabitants. Built in a 
valley, on very uneven ground, and watered by four small 
rivers, it possessed, nevertheless, very regular streets, and 
handsome houses. The temperature of this town does not 
at all correspond with its latitude ; the inhabitants enjoy 
almost one perpetual spring. It owes this advantage to 
- its elevation, which amounts to 3000 feet above the level 
of tiie sea. La Ouayra, at the distance of live leagues, is 
the port of Caraccas. The sea here is folly as boisterous 
as the air is hot and unhealthy. Wo must not omit to 
take notice of Porto Cavello, a town of some trade, situat- 
ed on the sea-shore, in the middle of marshes, which render 

’A"-- 

* if$iixion Luvnysae, Vayn'^c to Venezuela, II. p. 40l» llumboJdt, JVeu- 
Spain, IV. n. 472. The Krlinbiir"li riazcftc I'ivrq this amount, exrhffrrc 
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the uii* uiil>calthy. Valencia is a flourishing city^ situated book 
in the luidst of a fertile and salubrious plaint h^lf a league 
from a lake of the same name. Coro^ the ancient capital^ — “ 
i.s built near the spa, on an arid and sandy plain. Cumana, 
a town o^'28,000 inhabitants* and the centre of a separate 
goveriiinentt is situated on a dry and sandy flat shores 
wliere the air is healthy, although burning hot ; but the 
inhabitants are deteiTcd from raising any extensive edifices, 
in rons«!quenrp of the frequency of earthquakes. JVVjw Bar- 
rclona is a dirty town* in the middle of an uncultivated 
country ; hut the soil is excellent. We must also notice 
^Maracaiho^ the seat of government, built on a sandy terri- 
tory, on the left bank of a lake of the same name, six 
leagues from the sea. The air is excessively hot ; yet, a 
residence there is by no means unhealthy. Its inhabitants, 
in gcMieral* are good sailors and soldiers ; those who do not 
pursue a seafaring life, employ themselves in rearing cattle, 
v ith wliich their country is co\eped. Their country houses 
are at Gibraltar^ on the farther bank of the lake.’* At the 
upper end of this lake is situated Merida^ a small town, the 
inhabitants of which, exceedingly active and industrious, 
possess the best cultivated and most productive territory of 
the whole province. Truxillo was once a magnificent towm. 
but was ravaged by the. Buccaneers. Varinas is the chief 
place of a government, which, in 1787, was detached from 
that of Maracaibr. The best tobacco met with in com- 
merce is cultivated here. 

The island of JIargaritan containing the town of Ascen^ The isianu 
aioiu and the harbour of ParnfataTf is dry, but healthy. 

Instead of pearls, however, from the fishery of which it * 
originally derived its name, its waters now furnish an im- 
mense quantity of fish. 

Behire the last revolutions, tlie population of the go-popuia. 
vernment of Caraccas was estimated at nearly a million of 
individuals, «f wliich 200,000 were Spaniards, 450,000 
free ptM)]dc of colour, 60,000 slaves, and 280,000 In* 

■ [fiistory of ihc I. i». 
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BOOK dians. A very luaiiglity nobility took its rise, among the 
j^xxxvii. population; but this noblesse was itself ilixided 

„ . . into two portions, of which one part boasted of a purer 

SDiiniAi'ds. ttiti - It 

descent than the other. Almost all the Spaniards here arc 
Creoles. The principal part of those Spaniard.^ who quit 
their native country* impelled by the national passion for 
mining, proceed to Mexico or Peru. 'Pbey disdain the pro- 
vinces of Caraccas* for to those who are only anxious to 
discover gold in the earth, this country has no attraction 
to offer, hilt the slow, periodical, and varied productions 
of a soil which demands both labour and patience. 'Plu'se 
Creoles esteem no country more higlilv tiian their own, and 
recognise with reluctance their original descent IVoin old 
Spain. Strangers experience so many difficulties in ])assiiig 
to the Spanish colonies, and, when established there, en- 
counter so many disagreeable circumstances, that they are 
T rencii fei* ft’ow* numerous. Nevertheless, the promontory of Paria 

roiony. 1,^*5 become the asylum of a small I’olony of French and 
Irish, who lead a patriarchal life, under the shade of their 
cocoa-nut trees.* The people of colour ardently long for 
independence ; and, when warranted by tlie law ^of rctalia- 
tioii, have wreaked the most frightful vengeance on the 
whites. The Zamhos^ or descendants of Indians and ne- 
groes, the most barbarous and immoral of all the people of 
colour, about half a century since, obtained the right, of 
citizenship in the town of JKlrgiia^] from whicli, by their 
incessant troublesomcness, they have successively driven 
away all the whites. 

Army. Thc armed force consis^d of G558 troops, comprising 
• artillery and militia. The total amount of taxes came to 
Revenue, nearly S?50,000 pounds Sterling. This sum, however, was 
rarely sufficient to defray the expenses. 

Description ® pcservcd till HOW thc description of that part of 
of Spanish Guiaua which belongs to the Spaniards, and depends on the 
uuana. (;;;j^|. 5 iccas. This tract of country has an extent of more than 


■" Oiiiixioit Ii!ivny“i?o, Voyage if. 137 — 313, 
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UjO icAgucs in lengtliy from the mouths of the Oronnko to book 
the confines of Brazil. Its breadth in many places is ful- ^-^cxxvii. 
ly 150 leagues. .The population is very thinly scattered 
over this immense surface; 520^000 of the Indians are 
niifler the government of missionaries, 'riiis province is 
divided into higher and lower Oronoko. The governor 
and bislio)) reside at San Thome ile V Jin^oaturan a town 
built in 15SG, on the right bank of the river, at fifty leagues 
from its mouth : but since tfiat time it has been remov'cd 
to a distance of idnety leagues from the sea. The streets 
are straight and paved. During the great heats the inha- 
bitants sleep on the terraces of their houses, without, how- 
ever, the dow proving injurious either to tlieir health or 
sight. 3'lie old town of San I'honic is excessively iin- 
hcaltity.- Tlic land in Guiana, particularly adapted toPioduc^ 
tlie cultivation of tobacco, presents only a small number of 
ill constructed houses, where the proprietors manufacture 
a little cotton and sugar, and the provisions of the coun- 
iry. 'riiey export a considerable number of cattle. This 
pnjvince, destined to become of great importance by its 
fertility, sw well as its position, will be chielly indebted for. 
it to the Oronoko. Wc have already described the 
course of this river, whose tributary streams, more than Imponanu^ 
sUO ill number, arc so many canals which will bring to 
Guiana all the riches that the interior can produce. Its 
cummuiiication witli the river Amazon, by means of se- 
veral navigable branches, along which, M. de Humboldt 
himself has proceeded, adds to the advantages which it 
may procure for Guiana, by facilitating its commercial re- 
lations with Brazil, and the interior of the new continent. • 

The English, always influenced by an enlightened acti- 
vity, arc aware of the importance of this river, and 
have established military posts in some of the islands at 
its mouth, frjni which they protect the cutting of dye- 
woods, ai\d keep up a connection with the Chiaranos In- 

’= Treatise oii flu* Yellow Fever, p, 141. I’o llio new town, whc’i: 

" si'L n)0!)Ths\ he trivps the name of AnnoFtnra. 
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book: diansy a ycaceiul tribe, wiio, from their wooded mi\rshe::i, 
liXxxvii. set the Spanish power at dcfiiinre. Another indc- 
pendent and warlike nation, that of \\iq ^JrouaUast cicrupy 
the sea coast to the south of the Oronoko: they rereived 
arms and spirituous liquors from the foriner Dutc u r olonics 
of Essequibo and Dcmerara, wliicli are at present subject 
to tlie English^ Thus, the sovereignty of the Spaniards, 
or their late colonists, is any thing but firmly established, 
upon the mouth of this important river. 

PhenomuR- In the upper part of the region of this river, between 

Sack wa- third and fourth north parallels, nature has sc\eral 
fers. times displayed the singular phenomenon, \vhi( h inis hecu 
namefi black rvaUrs* 'Hie water of the AUilnu'o, TemU 
Tuaminif and Guainia, is of a roftee colour. L'lnler the. 
shade of the wooils of the palm tree, their cidoiir heromes 
of a deep black, but, in transparent vessels, it becomes of 
a golden yellow colour; tlie image of tlie soutln'in con 
stellations is reflected in it with singular brilliancy. I'iic 
absence of crocodiles, and of fisli, a greater degree of cool- 
ness, a smaller number of musqiiitoes, and a healthier air, 
distinguish the region of black rivers. They, .probably, 
derive their colour from a solution of carhiiiet of hydro- 
gen, resulting from the multitiidos of plant* That cover 
The Llanos the soil through which they flow.* Spanisii (xinaiia corn-* 
prebends a pari of those arid deserts, known urnlei the 
name of the Llanos,t*of which tlie remainder belongs to 
the province of San Juan (VlJanos, and lorm a part of 
New Grenada. It is impossinie to separate from it the 
description of them, for which we arc almost exclusi\ely 
. indebted to the writings of M. <le liuiiiholdt. 

After quitting Vhe luiinid banks of the Oronoko, and the 
valleys of Caraccas, places where nature has been prodi- 
gal of organic life; the traveller, struck with a'^toiiishiiienf, 
enters at once upon a desert compleKdy desti^te of vegeta- 
tion ; not a hill, not a rock rises in the midst of this immense 
waste. Over an extent of more than two thousand square 
leagues, the burning soil nowhere varies more than a few 
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inches in its level. 7'lie sanil, like a vast sea, presents book 
’' curious pliciioinciia ol* refraetion anil mirage, "rravellcrs 
arc (lircctcil in tlicir journeys by tlie course of tlie stars, or 
by some scattered trunks of Mauritia palm=5^= and of Emboth- 
yiniiif wfiicli arc here descried at great distances. I'lie 
earth only here and there exposes horizontal slialtered stra- 
ta, which often cover a space of two hundred scpiarc tiiiles, 
and arc sensibly more elevated than the surroiniding sur- 
iacc. Twice every year, tlic appearance of these plains 
becomes totally changed. At one time, they are as bare as 
tlie sands of Lybia; at another, they are covered with a 
verdant turf, like the elevated of middle Asia. On 

the arrival -of the first colonists, they were found almost 
uniniiabited. To iacilitatc communication between the 
coast and Guiana, some establishments have been formed 
on (lie banks of the rivers, and, in the still more remote re- 
gions of this immense country, they liavc begun to rear 
cattle, which have multiplied to an amazing extent, not- 
withstanding the numerous dangers to which tiiey are ex- 
posed during the dry season, as well as that of the rains, 
wliich is followed by inundations. To tlie south, the plain 
is surrounded by a sa\age and friglitfiil solitude; forests of 
an impenetrable thickness cover the humid country, situa- 
ted between tlie Oronoko and the Amazon. Immense masses 
of granite contract tlie beds of the risers. The mountains 
and forests incessantly resound w itii the deafening noise of 
cataracts, the roaring of beasts of prey, and the hollow* 
liowiing of the bearded monkey, w hich prognosticates i*ain. 
alligator, stretching himself on a sand-bank, and the 
concealing in the mud liis enormous coils, anxiously * 
their prey, or repose themselves after carnage, 
iie forests, and on the plains, li\e nations of difTerent indigenoi:^ 
und of various degrees of civilization. Some of them, 
t^d from each other by language, are a wandering 
» completely strangers to agrieiiluire, who li\e on 
iihs, gum, and earth ; and are, in short, the very outcasts 
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BOOK of tlic iiuiiuui sporioK. Of this description, are the Oilo- 
lAxxvji. macs^ and the Janims. 'Fhc eartli which is oaten by the 
•— Ottoniacs is fat and iiiirtiious ; a genuine potter’s clay,* of a 
mac^cuitii yellow tint, owing to the presence of a little oxyd of 

taiors. iron, they select it with a great deal of care, and* procure it 
from particulai* beds on the banks of the Oronoko and the 
Meta. They distinguish by the taste one species of the 
earth from another; for it is not every kind of clay (hat 
proves equally agreeable to their palate. They knead tliis 
earth into balls of four or six inches in diameter, and roast 
them before a slow fire, until their surface begins to turn 
red. \VIieii they arc desirous of eating one of tliese halls, 
they wet it again. This savage a»id ferocious people li\e on 
iish, lizards, and fern roots when they are to he procured : 
hut they are so partii ularly fond of clay, that tliey e\ery 
day eat a little after tiieir food, during tiie ver\ season 
when they have other aliments at their disposal.! 'I’lie mis- 
sionaries, w ins among the tribes to the west of the Oronoko, 
The Hetnys have converted tlie Befoys and the .^luijpnres^ have observed 
" ill their language as well as in that *)f the larnras^ a r«\!;ular 
* and even very artificial syntax. I'lie Mia!:;uas speak a 

dialect of the May pure.! 'To tlieeas', the mission of Ksine- 
The Gun i- ralda is the most remote, station. The fSiuiiras Indioos, ji 
t:as. ^vhite, vcr> diiniriitive, almost p\gaty, hut exceedingly 

warlike race of people, inhabit the country to the east of 
The Gun- Passimoni. 'Hie Gau jariheH^ a deep coiqier-c oioiired, and 
^ extremely feroeious tribe, even supposed to be eaiinihals, pre- 

vent tra>ellers from penetrating to the sourees of the Oro- 
iioko. Mosquitoes, and a thousand other stinging and ve- 
nomous insects, sw^arni amidst tliese lonely forests. The 
rivers arc filled with crocodiles, and with the little fisli, 
named caribes, the ferocity of which is equally to he dread- 
ed. Other tribes on the eastern side, such as the Mayuiri- 
fans and JfakoSf have fixed habitations, and live on the fruits 

'■ Coiitaini>i» per rent, of 40 uf 4 of \ ofiinM ; 

r:.\clusive of water. Vauqueiiii. Hull. Chil. J\’o, XXVf. 

^ Delineation of iVrilure, 1.191 — l{i7, 

/ferivi'. ( .itnltivQ ticlln linvin*, n. 
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wliicJi they cultivate; they possess intelligence, and more book 
sociable manners. The prevailing nation along the coast, 
from Surinam to- Cape la Vela, was formerly that of the 
i/ariheans, or Carihs, now almost exterminated by the Eu-nii?. 
rop(>ans. It is impossible to know wiietlier this rare origi- 
nally came from the Antilles, or has extended itself thither. 
t)f all tlie Indian nations, the Cariheans arc most distin- 
guished by their activity and courage; they inliabit villages 
governed by an eleetixe chief, whom the Europeans deno* 
ininate captain. When they proceed to battle, they assem- 
ble at the sound of the roiich, or sea shell. Ni‘xt to the Pa- 
tagonians, the Cariheans arc‘, perhaps, the most robust na- 
ti(»n with which we arc ac(|uainted; according to ancient 
tra\elleis, they are said to he Cannibals^ or Anthropophagi. 

At least, it appears certain that they cat their enemies, de- 
vouring their Qesh with the voraciousness of vultures. The 
Carihean language, one of the most sonorous, and one of 
the softest in the world, contains nearly thirty dialects; it 
even appears to be poetical, if we may be* allowed to judge 
from the names of some of tlie tribes. One of them is called 
the lUingkkr of the i^aliU’-trce ; another, the Sister of the 
Ihar.^ 'riic languages spoken by the tribes of the interior, ReniiivK 
sound inucli harslicr to the ear. With tlie Saliras^ the Pj! 
pronunciation is completely nasal; and with t\\Q SitufaSf 
guttural; while the /yr/oz/A’ always sound the dental letter; 
and the ({uuivasn and the Kirikoas^ as well as the Ottomacs^ 
ami the Gnuranos emit, with incredible volubility, such pc- 
'nliar sounds, that it is almost impossible to imitate them. 

.nguage of the Acliaguas, is the only one of the inte- 
iliat is pr)sscssed of any liarmony.j Vast tracts of* 
try between the Cassiquiare and the Atabapo, are only 
ahited l)y monkies, who have united together in bodies, 
d by tapirs. 

Figures engraved on rocks, prove, nevertheless, that Kiaurci 
Ins solitude was once inhabited by a people, who had ar-Qn^^\^p^“ 
vived at a certain degree of civilization. Between the sc- 
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BOOK coni] :ind fourth parallrls on a wooded plaiiii .s{jii‘4>utide(i 
Lxxxvii. |jy i-ivers of the Oronoko, the Atabapo, Rio Mogro, 

and Cassiquiare, rocks of sjrnitc and granite are set*n co 
vorod with ndossal symbolical figures, repre.senting croco’ 
diles, tigers, domestic utensils, and images of toe sun and 
moon* III t!ie present day. tiiis remote corner of the globe 
is (ininliabiteil,. over a space of fi\e hundred sqiiair miles. 
The neighbouring tribes are composed of savages, w ho are 
sunk to the very lowest degree tm the scale of civilization, 
leail a wandering life, and are far from being cajiahle of 
tracing the smallest hieroglyphic on these rocks. Similar 
inoniiiiients are met with near Cairara, and Urnann. Fei*' 
haps, some day or other, all this may be traced to the 
Muysca Indians, of whom we shall immediately speak, 
W’hen (les(7*ihing the JVeyv kingdom of Grenada* 

Dcsciij)- The subdivisions of this kingdom are imperfectly known. 
liTv/ Tlic provinces of Panama, and of Darien, although beav * 
Oienachi. jug the title of the kingdom of Terra Firina, are depeii* 
dent on the viceroy fif New Grenada. I’he kingdom of 
Quito, containing the provinces of Quito, or Tacaines, Ma- 
cas, Qiiixos, Juan de Bracamoros, and Guayaquil, equally 
retains its title, although it is subject to tlic new kingdom 
of Grenada. 'Fhe latter, properly so called, romprehends 
the following provinces: 8ania-Fe-dc-Iiogoia^ ami Aniio- 
quiat in the centre; Santa Marlha^ and CarUiagv.na^ to the 
north, (III the Caribean Sea; San-Jiian-deAos Llanos^ to the 
cast; rnpaijaih to the south; Iturbacoas and Choco* with 
their dependencies, Berufuete, A'hxJifa, and Raposo to the 
west, to^.ards the Pacific Ocean. 

New Grenada comprehends a remarkable diversity of 
climate; temperate, even cold and frosty, but very healthy 
on the elevated table lands; the air is burning, suffocating 
and pestilential, on the sea-shore, and in some of the deep 
valleys of the interior. At Carthagena and Guayaquil, the 
yellow fever is endemic.'^' 
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The town of Honda* although situated at the height of book 
000 feet above the level of the sea, experiences, in conse- *-X3cxvn. 
<]ucncc of the rcftection from the rocks, so intense a de- ' 
gree of heat, that the people dare not place their hand upon and tpinpe* 
stones exposed to it ; and tfic water of the river Magdale- 
na acquires the temperature of a hot bath. The rains fall 
without intcnnissioii during winter, which is determined, 
by the position of the place, to the north or south of the 
equator; but some spots enjoy a perpetual spring. Tiic 
crest of the Andes is often enveloped in thick fogs ; and tlie 
bay of Choco is the scene of continual storiQs. The two 
rivers Magdalena and Cauca, both of which run straight Rivers 
from south to north, have their rise and opening in New 
Grenada, and both of them run at the bottom of one of 
the deep valleys of the Andes, and form a junction 
under the 9tii degree of north latitude. The course of 
the Cauca is obstructed by rocks and rapids ; but the In- 
dians arc able to pass them in their canoes. The Mag- 
dalena is navigable as far as Honda ; from which 
you proceed to Santa Fe, by terrific roads, through 
forests of* oak trees, Melastoincs and Cinchonas. The 
unvarying nature of the temperature in each zone, 
the .want of an agreeable succession of seasons, perhaps 
also the awful volcanic catastrophes to which the high 
country is frequently exposed, have diminished the num- 
ber of tiic human species. At Quito and at Santa Fc, vege- 
tation is less varied than in other regions equally elevated 
above the ocean. In the Andes of Qiiiiidiu, and in the 
tiMnperatc forests of Loxa, the cypi*ess, the fir, and the • 
juniper-busli, raise their snowy pyramids in the midst of 
the Styrax, the passion-fiower-tree, bambusas, and the wax 
palm tree. The cocoa of *Guayquil is in great estimation : 
it has even been attempted, in the environs of this town, 
to introduce plantations of coffee, which have succeeded 
extremely well. Their cotton and tobacco are excellent. 

A. great deal of vsugar is likewise produced : it is sur- 
prising, however, that the greatest quantity is obtained, 
on the plains along the banks of the riVer Magdalena., 

VOL. V. 
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BOOK on the slope of the CoiMlillcras, in a valley, on the 

i.xxxvri, jYoin Santa Fc to Honda, which, according to tho 
' baroniotriccvl measurements of M. do Humboldt, is elevat- 
ed from 5600 to 6500 feet above the level of the sea. 
The inhabitants make use of the expressed juice of the 
fruit of the iivilia, {Centrum tinctorinnu) instead of Ink; 
and there is a royal order, whieh enjoins the viceroys to 
make use of this blue juice of the iivilla in their olKcial 
documents, because it is more indestructible than the best 
ink of Europe. 

Mineral The niiticml productions arc rich and varied in the 
valley of Bogota; beds of coal are seen at the elevated 
height of 7680 feet above the level of the ocean. It is very 
riatimin?, remarkable, that platimim is not met with in the valley of 
Cauca, or to the c.ast of the western branch ui the Andes, 
but only in Choco, and at Barbacoas, to the west of the 
mountains of sandstone, which rise on the west bank of the 
Cauca, 

ObW. The kingdom of New Grenada annually produces twenty * 
two thousand pounds weight of gold, and an inconsiderable 
quantity of silver. In the mints of Santa Fc'and Popa- 
van, about two million one hundred thousand piastres of 
gold arc coined, or eighteen thousand three hundred 
merks, equivalent to £^436,660 Sterling. The exporia 
lion of this metal in ingots and articles of jewellery, 
amounts to four hundred thousand piastres, or ^0104,166 
Sterling, 

All the gold furiiislicd by New Grenada is the pre 
of the washings of alluvial cartlu^ They are also acqii: 
cd with veins of gold in the mountains of Guai 
and Antioqiiia ; but the working of them is almost enti 
neglected. The greatest riches in washed gold arc dcp( 
cd to the west of the central Cordillera, in the province; 
Antioqiiia, and Choco, in the valley of Ilio Cauca, 
on the shores of the great ocean, in the district of Rai 
coas. 
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TJic province of Antioquia, which can only be penetrated book 
on frtot, or by being carried on men's backs, contains veins 
of gold, which arc^iiot worked, merely from want of hands. 

"^TIic largest piece of gold that has been found at CIiocogoM 
weighed twenty -live pounds. All the gold is collected 
negro slaves. Choco alone would be able to produce more 
than twenty tlioiisand pounds weiglit of washed gold, if, in 
attempting to improve the salubrity of tiiis region, one of 
the most fertile of the new continent, the Government were 
to establish an agricultural population tlierc. The country 
richest in gold is, at tlie same time, scourged witli continual 
famine. Inhabited by unhappy African slaves, or by In- 
dians who groan under the despotism of Coj'regidors, Ciioco 
lias remained |n'oriscly what it is at present, for the last 
three hundred years, an impenetrable forest, without a sin- 
gle trace of cultivation, pasturage, or roads. The price of 
oommodities is so exorbitantly high there, that.a barrel of 
Hour from the United States is worth from sixty-four to 
ninety piastres, or £I3, Gs. to dSlS, 15s. The maintenance 
of a Muleteer costs a piastre, (4s. 2d.) or a piastre and 
a half a day. Tlie price of a r|uiiital of iron amounts,« 
during the time of peace, to forty piastres. This liigh 
price ought not to be attributed to the acnimulation of 
the representative signs, which is very small ; but to the 
enormous diiliciilty of conveyance, and to that uiilbrtunate 
con.ditioii of things, in which the entire population consumes 
without accumulating. 

The kingdom of New Grenada contains extremely rich 
veins of silver. Those of Marquetoiics would surpass To- 
tosi, but tliey are not worked.* Copper and lead they dis- 
dain to mentioi). The river of emeralds flow's from the 
Andes to tl:c north of Quito. It is at Miizo, in tlie valley 
of Tuiica, that the principal modern mines, of what arc 
called the emeralds of Peru, arc situated, which arc de- 
servedly preferred to all others, since those of Egypt have 
been neglected. Tiiese emeralds are sometimes met with 

^ Viyipvo 1 'uiversnK vol, XXll. p, 57* 
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BOOK in sterile vcinSi Avhicli lravrr.se compound rocks, or cia} 
IaXKXVu. slate, and sometimes the accidont.'il cavities whivh occjr in 
the masses of some granitc.s. OcnisicmaHy tliey arc group 
cd with crystals of quartz, fcld-spar, and mica ; many oi 
^ them have their surface covered with crystals of the sul- 

phuret of iron, and others are found enveloped in carbonate 
or sulphate of lirnc.^ 'f'liose that are found in the Indian 
sepulchres are shaped into spheres, cylinders, cones, and 
other figures, and have been pierced witfi great precision ; 
liiit we are unacquainted with the process which must have 
been employed for this purpose, 'riie gold mines of Antio- 
quia and Guaimoco contain small diamonds.! They like- 
wise possess sulpliiirettcd mercury, or cinnabar, in the pro- 
vince of Antioquia, to the east of the Cauca, in the moun- 
tain of Quindiii, at the passage of the western Cordillera; 
and, lastly, at Cuenca, in the kingdom of Quito. rhi.s 
mercury is found in a formation of quartzose sandstone, 
which is 720 feet in thickness, and contains fossil wood and 
asphaltuin. 

Towns We now proceed to the more remarkable places of tlii.s 
of Bogota, kingdom. Santa Fc de Bogota, the residoiirc of a viceroy 
and an archbishop, and the seat of an Audienria and a 
University, contains churches, inagnificeut house.s. live 
superb bridges, and thirty thousand inhabitants.!: I'lic air 
is constantly temperate. The wheat of Europe, and the 
sesame of Asia, produce abundant crops, and at all seasons. 
The plateau on wiiich the town of Santa Fe de Bogota is 
situated, bears a resemblance, in several respects, to that 
which incloses the Mexican lakes. Both one and the other 
are moi*e elevated than the convent of Saint Bernard ; the 
former being 8190 , tbe latter 7008 feet above the level of 
the sea. The valley of Mexico, surrounded with a circu- 
lar wall of porpbyritic mountains, is still covered with 
water in its centre. The plateau of Bogota is equally 
encircled by lofty mountains; while the perfect level of 

* Viajero Universal, vol. XX 11. p. 277. + Doloinicii, Magastn Encyr’.n- 

nMifjiic, II, n, 6, p. + Vinjrro TJnivor'saK ihifl. I. r. 
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I is fwrface, its geological constitution, the form of tlic book 
rockV of Suba an«l Facatatlva, which rise like little islands ^xxxvii, 
ill the midst of the Savannahs, all appear to indicate the 
'Existence of an ancient lake. The ••iver Funzha, commonly 
called Rio de Bogotan after uniting togetlier the waters of 
the headlong through a narrow opening in 

a crevice, which descends towards the basin of the river 
Magdalena. The Indians attribute to Bochica, the founder 
of the empire of Bogota, or Condinamarca, this opening 
in the rocks, and the creation of the cataract of Tejuen- cataract 
damn. Contemplating these rocks, which appear to have 
been hewn by the hand of man, — the narrow^ gulf, into 
which a river precipitates itself, after it has collected all 
the waters of the valley of Bogota the rainbows, that 
change their appearance every instant, and glitter with the 
most hrilliant colours — the immense column of vapour, 
wiiich, like a thick cloud, rises to such a height, as to be 
distinguished at the distance of fiw leagues round ,lbc 
environs of the town of Santa Fe — it is imt at all astonish- 
ing that a superstitious people should have ascribed to 
them a mfraculoiis origin. There scarcely exists in the 
world another cascade wliirh, to so considerable a height, 
adds so great a body of w'ater; to within a short distance 
*11 the Salto, the Rio dc Bogota preserves a breadth of two 
hundred and seventy feet. The river becomes a great deal 
narrowTr near the cascade itself, where the crevice, which 
appears to have been formed by an earthquake, has an 
opening of only thirty’ or forty feet. During the driest 
part of the season, the volume of water, which at tw'O 
hounds rushes down a depth of five hundred and thirty 
feet, still presents a surface of 756 square feet. The enor- 
mous mass of vapour which every day arises from the cas- 
cade, and is again precipitated by the contact of the cold 
air, greatly contrihutes to the exceeding fertility of this 
])art of the plain of Bogota. At a short distance from 
Caiioas, on the height of Chipa, a magnificent prospect is 
enjoyed, which astonishes the traveller by tiic striking 
^'ontrasts it presents. After just leaving bcliind liim cnl * 
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BOOK tivated lields^ producing wheat and barley, lie now f-nds 
Lxxxvji. iiimself .surrounded by oaks, alder-trees, and plants \v1iiicli 
remind liiiii of tlie vegetation of Kiirope, i’nteriningled with 
the azalia, Mstonia iheiformiSf begonia, and yellow Mn-’ 
chona, when, all at once, he disco\ers fr«)m a teri.ice, as 
it were, and at his very feet, a luxuriant country, waving 
with the palm-tree, the banana, and tlie sugar-cane. As 
the fissure down which the Ilio de Bogota rushes, coiiimU' 
nicates with the plains of the hot region, [tierm cuUentc^) 
some of the palms are seen grow ing up to the foot of tlie 
cataract. This peculiar circumstance has led the inhabi- 
tants of Santa Fe to say, tliat the cataraii of 'requendama 
is so high, that tiie water falls, at one leap, from the cold, 
{Tierra jria^) into the hot country. It is quite manifest, 
that the difference of height of eighty-seven toises, or 
feet, is not sulliciently considerahle to iiillueiice, in a sensi- 
ble manner, the temperature of the air. It is the perpen- 
dicular section of the rock that separates tlie two vegeta- 
tions in so definite a manner. 

IVaturai There is still another natural phenomenon wliich de- 

Icommzo^ servos to be noticed. The valley of Icononzo or Pandi, 
is bordered with rocks of so extraordinary a figure, that 
they appear to owe their piM uliar shape to human labour. 
Their bare and arid summits form the most picturesque 
contrast with the tufts of trees and herbaceous plants that 
cover the sides of the crevice. The little torrent that has 
cleared itself u passage across the valley of Icononzo, 
bears the name of the Rio de la Siunma Paa. I'his torrent, 
flowing in an almost inaccessible beil, could not have been 
crossed without great diiliciilty, if nature herse lf had not 
formed two bridges of rock, an object well worthy of fix- 
ing our sittenlioTi. The fissure tliroiigli which the torrent 
of la SuM^ma Paz precipitates itself, occupies the centre of 
the valley. Near the bridge, it jireservcs, for a distance 
of more than 12,000 feet, a diirction from east to west. 
The river forms two beautiful cascades at the point where 
it enters the crevice, and at the point where it issues from 
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it. .It is very probable that this rent lias been formed b^ 
an Yirthqnakc. The surrounding mountains are rompos- 
^ ‘Cd of sandstone, ^^vith a rement of clay. This formation^ 
L reposes on the primitive elay-slate of Villefa, cx- 
tcn^^ironi the riu'k salt mountain ol* Zipaquira to the 
basin mHfccMMver Magdalena. In the valley of Icononzo 
the sandstone is composed of two distitict rocks; one a very 
compact and qiiartzose sandstone, containing little cement, 
and presenting little or no fissure of stratification, reposes 
on a very fine grained schistose sandstone, which is divid- 
ed into an infinite number of small, very thin, and almost 
horizontal layers. M. dc FIuniboldt=*^ imagines that the 
compact and quartzose mass resisted the force which rent 
these mountains, at the period when this crevice was form- 
ed; and Unit it is an uninterrupted continuation of this stra- 
lum, which serves as a bridge for crossing from one part 
of the valley to the other. This natural arch is forty-seven 
English feet in length, and forty-one feet three inches broad. 
In the centre it is six feet six iiiclies thick. According to the 
experiments of M. de Humboldt, the upper bridge is 3ir 
feet above the level of the torrent below. Ten fathoms nn- 
dec this first natural bridge, there is another, to which one 
is conducted by a narrow foot-path, that descends to the 
brink of the crevice. Three enormous masses of rock 
have fallen in such a mannei^ as mutually to support each 
other. That of the middle forms the key of the vault, an 
accident which might have suggested to the native Indians 
the first idea of the arch in masonry, a contrivance alike 
unknown to the nations of the New ^Vorld, and to the sin- 
cient inhabitants of Egypt. 

In the middle of the second bridge of Icononzo, there 
is a hole of SOO square feet in size, through which one 
can see the bottom of the abyss; and it was here that our 
traveller made experiments, on the fall of bodies, in order 
to ascertain its depth.] The torrent appears to flow with- 
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BOOK in Ot gloomy cavern. The inelaitcholy noise that lloate ua 
Lxxxvii. iijp jg Q^-jug immense flocks ot* iiorturiKi^ hinl^tliat 
inhabit the crevice. The Indians aflirir. that these bird.*; 
are as large as a rliickcni have eyes like the o\vl« and a 
cd beak. It is impossible, however, to procure' yny oT 
them, on account of the depth of the vallev eleva- 

tion of the natural bridge of fcoiioiizo is ^2748 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Towns The kingdom of Tetra Firma is now become a rural 
Tsthmus, solitude. The town of Portci Bello on the mirth scki, aiul 
that of Panama on the Pat'ific Ocean, were once in a 
flourishing conditioiu from their trade in the precious 
metals, which passed from Peru by the ist!imu4 of l^inania, 
to be transported to Europe. At present, Buenos Ayres 
is the entrepot. I'he isthmus t»f Panama, as well as tlic 
jriovifice of Darien, produces cocoa, tobacco, ami cotton ; but 
the air, at once humid and hot, renders these places almost 
uninhabitable. The country is hilly ; but tiiere are also 
fertile plains. Vegetation everywhere displays a surpris- 
ing degree of luxuriance thei'e. The rivers are numerous, 
and the waters of some of them bring down gold. At its 
narrowest part, the isthmus of Panama is only eight 
leagues in breadth. The rocky nature of the soil, however, 
opposes obstacles, probably of an insuririouiitable nature, 
to the opening of a navigable* canal for large \esscis. 

Towns on During these last few years Cart/mgeiia ties hides has 
become enlarged and embellished ; and it now boasts of an 
Sea, episcopal see, a university, and a safe and fleep harbour, 
defended by several forts but the uiiliealthiness of its 
> environs is its best defence against a hostile army. Its 
population amounts to about S5,000 inhabitants. It is 
the capital of a province of the same name, a hot and 
humid country, covered with mountains and woods, but 
very fertile in every species of production. 

In order to avoid the excessive heat and the diseases 
that prevail during summer at CaiThageiia, tliose V'urope 

' f WFT. ti. .‘MJ ! . 
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anA who are not habituated to the climate take refuge in book 
the Yitcri^^r of the coiintryf at the village of Turhaco^ built 
on a little ciiii:!«'»'ce, at tlie entrance of a majestic forest^ 
extends as far as the river Magdalena. The houses 
are coiistrnrted of bamboo, and covered with palm 

leaves.'^>M)id springs issue from a calcareous rock 
which contains numerous remains of coral petrifactions; 
and a refreshing shade is afforded by the shining foliage 
of the Jnacardium Caracolia^ a tree of colossal size, to 
wdiich the natives attribute the property of attracting, from 
a gresit distance, tho vapours that float in the atmosphere. 

The land at Turbaro being elevated more than 900 feet 
above the Imcl of the sea, enjoys a delirious coolness, 
especially during the night. A very curious phenomenon 
is observed in this neiglibourliood. 'Hie volcancitos are Air voica* 
situated at the distance oLl8,000 feet to the east of 
village of .Turliaco, in a tfflfk forest, which abounds with . 
the ToLuifera. balmmwm^ the gtisfavia with flowers of the 
Nymphna; and with the Cavanillesia momndo^ the niirhc* 
rous and transparent fruits of which reseiiihle lanterns 
suspended* from the extremity of the braiiclies. The land 
gradually rises to a height of 1^0 or 150 feet above the 
village’ of Turbaco; but the soil being every where cover- 
ed with vegetation, prevents iss fi*oin distinguishing the na- 
ture of the rocks tliat rest upon the above-mentioned calca- 
reous mass, impregnated with sea shells. In the middle of an 
extensive plain, enclosed on all sides by the Bromelia Kara^ 
tas^ eighteen or twenty small cones are observed, the height 
of which is not more than from twenty to twenty-five feet. 

These cones are formed of a blackisli-grcy clay, and in tho > 
top of each is found an opening filled, with water. On ap- 
proaching these little craters, is heard, at intervals, a hol- 
low and pretty loud noise, which precedes, by fifteen or 
eighteen seconds, the disengagement of a great quantity of 
air. The force with which this air rises above the sur/ace 
of the water induces us to suppose, that, in the interior 
of the eartli, it experiences a high degree of pressure. M. 
de Humboldt generally counted five explosions in two 
VOL. V. 51 
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ni’nnitos. Wry frcfinonlly this plionomPBon is arr^* / 
c(l witli an rjorti ni of niiiil. It is ailir* i 

niiirs do not innier^o any pfm'p*'* ‘ 
diirini^ tin* sparr nl* a fijprat niiinbrr i 

which tlio gas ascTnils, and tlio fr .«j- 

^if»hs, apiu ar ta vaiy arronling to the s 't-il’c ana- 

lyses uf M. de llninholdl have proved tha .ue air thus dis- 
engaged, dee s not renitain a lliousandth partofoxygen> it 
is azolie gas, of a purer quality than what \vc commonly 
prepare in !)ur laboratories. 

Sciiitn ,yr(irff}(i. hesides the advantage of a healthy sitna- 
tioii, also boasts of a seenre, spacious, and weir-dcieiided 
liarhoiir. 'I'lie province of Santa Martlia is extremely fer- 
tile, contains mines of gold and silver, abundant salt springs, 
and mannlafHorics of cotton and eartherii ware, Kio de la 
Hacha. situated on the sea shore, ^d in a fertile district, was 
formerly eiiriclied by a pearl fisf*y. 

To the smith east of Santa Fc de Bogota, and in llic in- 
terior of the country, we liml the province of San Juan do 
los Llanos, the hurning and sterile plains of which we have 
already deserihed. But low'ards the south there are pro- 
viinrs more happily situ ned, and smno con<^ider;ihJe towns, 
Popai/nii, contaioing ‘20,000 individuals, Ihe gre .t^H-part 
of w'loin are Muiatloes, once 11 lunslied hy means of its 
commerce, as an entrep »t for liaiVo and Oartliagi na. • It 
is built in a pieturfvrjae situation on the river Caiica, at 
the foot of the \oleaooes Siiroee and Sotara, which are 
ci)vered witii snow. Faato is a small town, situated at the 
1i>asi». of a terrible, volcano, and surrounded by tliiek fo- 
. rests, among oiarslics, iii which mules sink up to tiie hreast. 
'J’licre is no nierhod of reaching tlii.s place e.vept through 
(Ircp and narrow ravirit\s, that resciiilile the gailei'ies of a 
mine. Thr whole province of Baslo is an elevated plain, 
and chilled by an atinf»spherir ti inperatiirc, silrnosl helow' 
tile point at wliich vigrtation can exist : and surrouinled by- 
sulphur pits, wliicli contJiiiially dis<iigag(3 volumes of 

'■ it:-; fN II. 'I'y. 
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sinol e. Tlio wrctciicd iiiliahilants of those frigiitful dcsrrts rook 
] n\scs:> :'o other kind of food than potatoes. When, unhap- 
oily, these .'V.':' ♦hem, they proceed to the inouiitains to eat 
<rnnk of a small tree railed X\\ii M tap alia. This same 
'Vf'ever, being ti»e. hiod of the hear of the Amies, that 
aniiinwiAfe /'eijtly tlispules with tlieiri the only nourishment 
wliirli tliese elov ited regitms can allord. 

* The province of CAoco wo.ild he richer in the fertility of i\ . f>P 
its hills, and the excellent qiialily of its coc oa, than iii its ^ 
mines, if, uiifortunat* ly, all. humaji imlnstry \\c;e j.<;t 
entirely iiJterdicted hy its riotidy and ooioing cdiiiiale. 

M. Mannontel has painted thi.H roast In roloiirs llKit arc as 
just as Ihc^^ are li\4*ly. •‘An atmosp!)« re. loaded 
thirk rloudsHVoin which the winds howl ami t'u ihnrin'ei' 
roars, or t 'lnpesiuous rains iare.ssantly descciid ; liiountains 
covered will! dark lorests, the wreck f»f which co\ei.s uic 
ground, while their branches, thickly inter\vo\en, hcrooic 
iinpenrtrahle to the light of day; marshy valleys, throngli 
A\!nch perpetual torrents incessantly roll between rugged 
banks bristling with rocks, against wliicii the v\avcs. clc- 
valed by.the feinpests, dash theiiiselves with hollow groiwis: 
the noise of the winds in the lorests rescMuhling liic liowinig 
of ^V '>lve.s, and the roaring of tigeis; enoioions snakes, 
that rriiwl under tiie hoinid grass of tiie marshes, am!, 
with their vast coils, encircle the trunks of trees; a nuilti- 
tude of inserts, engeiiderod by the stagnant air, whose 
reitiorselesH eagerness is bent hut upon one object, ibeir 
prey.” But, the author of the Incas is wjong in ni^lfljitig 
the whole of this description of the roast of Choro to the 
isAand of (Jorgonci, wtiere A'r/.arvo euiwe seek veVui^e \n\v\\ :^..i 

Itic twelve companions wUo bad lait’oVuUy aWacbed them- 
selves to his fortunes, (lorgona^ in the bay of t7,oco, as 
AVidI as tic JlrcliipHaj^a of I he Pearl Islamls in Mie hay of 
Paiiamai are more iiihabiiahle than tiie neighboui ing con- 
tinent. Ill the interior of the pro\inee of Ciun o, the ra- 
vine of Raspadiira nniles the neighhoiiring sources f>f the 
Rio Man a nut, likewise calleil the Rio Juan, wit!< the 
little river Uiuto. This latter river joining tm* two utlsco, 
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forms the Itio MraiOn which empties itself into the X\v 

Antilles, while the Rio San Juan falls into the ‘ ar 

A very active moiik curate, of the villar 
made his'parishioners dig, in the ravim 
a little canal, which is navigable dtirin: * .iiiSj 

and by its means canoes, laden with co ^ . d from 

one sea to the other. This little canal, \ .las existed 
since the year ir78. unites together on the hh.nTs of the two 
oceans, two points that areseventy>five leagues distant from 
one another. 

Let us again ascend the Andes, where w*e shall respirj^ a 
milder and more salubrious air ; here is situated the cele- 
brated city of Quito, the ancient capital of thc^second Feru- 
vian monarchy, wliose inhabitants excel in almost all the 
ai*ts and professions. They are especially famed for their 
maniifacture of cloths and cottons, which they dye blue, and 
fiirnisli to tlic whole of Peru. The commerce of this town 
is likewise very active; but the streets arc too uneven to 
admit of the use of carriages. It is the seat of a Supreme 
Tribunal, and of a Bishop. Placed at an elevation of 1480 
toises, or 3107 Englisli yards, above the level of the ocean, 
this town no longer enjoys that perpetual spring which its 
local advantages appeared to insure. The atmospiipre has 
become lowering and cloudy, and the cold rather severe, 
since the fourth day of February 1797, the epoch at which a 
horrible cartliquake overwhelmed the entire province of 
Quito, and destroyed, in one single instant, 40,000 people. 
Such has been the change of temperature, that the thermom- 
eter is generally at 40° F. and stiduin rises as high as 61* 

, or 63* F. ; while Boiiguer, on the other hand, found it co?i- 
stantti/ at 59* ur 61* F. Since that time, earthquakes an 
almost continual. Notwithstanding the horrors and th 
dangers with which nature lias thus .surrounded them, Ih 
population of Quito, amounting to 50,000 individual: 
breathe nothing but gaiety and luxury ; and miwbere, pei 
Jiaps, fines there reign a mare derided, or a more gericrt 
taste for pleasure. The inhabitants of this town are lively 
and amiable. 
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^ inbabited by 18,000 persons, is a sea port, and book 

dork yard, supplied with timber from i*xxxvii. 
'diate neighbourhood. It carries on a 
* nrigc between the ports of Mexi- 
co ^ Chili. The vegetation in the 

enviroi^' *iiiriboIdt, is majestic beyond all 

description. ' ..iS, the ScitaminesBf the PlumariOf 

and the Taberna i. ./ifl. abound in every direction. Don 
Alredo aninns, that in the province of Guayaquil, a strong 
a\id solid kind of wood is met with, which the inhabitants 
pret'er for the curisti uctioii of small vessels, especially for 
the keci ari.l ribs, because it is Incorruptible, and resists the 
attacks of worms better than any other kind. It is very 
easily worked^ of a deep colour, and is called Guachapdi, 
and GvarravgOm 

The provinces of Quixos^ and of Macas, owe to their po- Provinces 
sitioii on the eastern slope of the Andes, the peculiarities of 
their temperature. Although they are only two degrees 
distant, to the south of the equator, winter commences there 
in April, and lasts till September, the period of spring on 
the piateau* 'I'iic climate is hot and moist. Their princi* 
pal production is tobacco. 

^rhe v^st province of Mdynas extends along the river 
imazoii. It contains but a very few Spanish establish- 
nonts; the principal one is San Joaquin de Omaguas. The 
Maynas and the Omaguas are the principal indigenous 
lations; a small number of them have fixed themselves 
tear the missions ; but tbe greater part wander in their for- 
Sts, living by the chare and by fishing. The country pro- 
.iices white and black wax, and cocoa. 

We should not do justice to our description of tbevoicnnoet 
.ingdom of Q.iuto, if we were to pass over in silence 
Wc terrific volcanoes wliich have so often overwhelmed 
10 country, and swallowed up whole cities at a time. 

'he majestic Chimborazo is probably nothing but an ex- 
nguislicd volcano. The snow w'hich for a hundred years 
\s crowned its colossal peak, will be probably, one day 
' otlicr^ melted by the remorseless fires pent up with- 
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in its vast ainl fathomless caverns, rcsiimincj tlieir . 

• tivc activitj . ^ 

IHchincha is one of the giratesf ‘ ..ms tin iln* s-r. 

face of the globe. Its craier, h»»!lo. m-.m im h.i.alt- ‘ 

phyrics, has been coiiijiuroci l»y M. hi rm. limp 
chaos of the poets, 't his im!llen■^e nnoiih w hinw 

filled with snow, but, aitei*N\ai«U, M. »! Iniinbolilt lo»;nd 
it oil fire. “ From the midst ot tin- t riiier rise, as ii sin^i- 
ing up from the abyss below, tliree rocky peaks, which 
are not covered with snow, heranse it is roiislaiifly niellcd 
by the vapours that exhale from lln^ voiraiio. in oriior 
the better to examine the bottom of the crater, wo. ki/ do^in 
flat on our breasts; anti 1 do not believe tlia/'llie imagina- 
tion could figure to itself any thing molce inelaiiciioly, 
gloomy, and terrific, than what wo now heliehl. I'lio 
mouth of the volcano forms a circular hole of nearly a 
league in circumference, the sides of which, a |)erpendicu- 
lar precipice, arc covered above with snow to their very 
edge. The interior was of a deep black ; hut the gulf is 
so immense that we could distinguish the tops of several 
mountains that arc Kituated within it. I'in ir snmmils ap- 
peared to be two or three huiiiired fatlioins below us — 
judge tlicn where must be their base. I myself.-havw no 
doubt that the huttoin of the crater is on a level with tlio 
city of Quito/’ 

I’hc mountain Cotopaxi is the most elevated of those 
volcanoes of the Andes, from wliich, at recent pcfiods, 
there have been eruptions. Its absolute height is IS,89^* 
Knglishfcet: it would coiisef|iieiitly exceed by more than 
2,550 feel the height of mount Vesiiiiiis, even suppos- 
ing that it were piled on the summit of the Peak ofTeuc- 
rilVe. Cotopaxi is likewise the most formidable of all the 
volcanoes of tlie kingdom of Quito; and it is also from 
it that explosions have been tlie most frequent and tho 
most destructive. The eiiiders and fragments of rocl:.^ 
that have been ejected by tliis volcano, cover the neigii- 
bouring valleys to an extent of several square, leagues, 
111 1758, the ilamcs of Cotopaxi shot up to a height of 
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I'' the edge of the cvatei\ In tT44^ ih& SfiOIC 

ilcinio >Yivs heard as far as lloniJa, a town 
'\h of tlie river Magdalena, a 
leagues. On the 4tli April, 17G8, 
rs \oniltecl up from t!ic month of 
•i'l 1 . j* , it that the sky continued as dark as 
n .’st', oatii 1 .- ■ hour alter mid-day. I'lie explosion 

ij'iifli tool; ]da(e i»i the month of January 1803, was pre- 
{■•ir.o hy a frightiiil phenoiii»‘noii — the sudden melting of 
« snows that (oyered the mountain. For more than 
twenty }ears neitiier smoke nor any distinguishable 
\;t;>o.!r had issued fioin the crater, and yet, in one single 
t!je aiieaii fire had become so active that, at 

ftjc -rise, the extei'oal walls of the rone, strongly heated, 
had he;’i nie naked, and had accpiired the black colour 
Avhich is pentliar to vitrified scoria. At the port of 
riuayac|uiu fifty-two leagues in a straight line from the 
Ciige of the ( rater, M. d^liimboldt heard, day and night, 
tlie roaring of this volcano, like repeated discharges of 
artillery.* 

\V*‘re it* an established' fart that the proximity of the Situation 
ocean coiMrihutes to feed volcanic fire, vve should he as-v 
toiii.-ilied 1(1 see that tlie most active volcanoes of the king- 
iloni of Coifipuivin Tiinguraluuu ami Sangaij, apper- 

tain to the caritei'ji cJiaiii of the Andes, and, consequently, 
to that wiiich is farthest ri'inovcd from the coast. Coto- 
paxi is more than fifly leagues from the nearest shore. 

To our dcscrijdion of the kingdom of Quiio, we ought Airiiipcia- 
to add that of the Gallapagos Islands, This airhipi’lago, 
situated ii: ler the equator, at 220 leagues to the west ofi^Hmis. 
the coiuineut of America, conlains volcanic peaks in the 
in«ue eastern islands. The Cactus and the Aloe cover tlie 
•.ides of the rocks. In the western island a black and deep 
loiild afibrd.s mnirisliiiient to large trees. Flamingos and 
ji'ti'e doves fill the air, and the beach is covered with eii- 
nnous turtles. No trace whatever imlicates the residence. 


*■/. lit' 1 1 ttnihoJfli, t *!, X, 
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of man. Neither the Malays or the great Ocean, nor any 
of the tribes of America, have ever landed on tl>..ie I'niirly 
' shores. Danipier and Cowley observed logs, and even 
rivers, in some of these islands, the peculiar Spanisli 
of which have given place to Knglisii appcllatinie",’ .'t least 
in all oar modern charts. Santa vVaiia tie y^Uaiia ap- 
pears identical with Fork island. Tln^ largest among tbo 
twenty-two that are known, are those of Mbermarle. anii 
^larhorough. Cowley describes tlic enchanted islawl, whicli 
presents a varied prospect of what appears to be a walled 
town, and a strong castle in ruins. Several harbours and 
roadsteads invite Europeans to form establishments there. 

There are many Indian tribes in the kingdom of New 
Grenada. The greater number still enjoy their iiide]iend- 
cncc, and almost all of ‘them retain their language and 
particular customs. The Guairas or Guaigniros occupy 
part of the provinces of Maracaybo, Rio de lu Uacha, and 
Santa Martlia, and live on friend|| terms with tliC wMotilanes 
who inhabit the lands watered by the Miichuchies and the 
river St. Faiistin, as far as the valley of Cuciita. They 
infest the passes of the mountains ; pillage, con'flagration, 
and murder, mark tbeir incursions on the plains. 

The Chilimes, and Guairas, arc fi'cebootrrs on the 
banks of tlio Magdalena.* The Urabas, tlit: Zitaras 
and Oramisas form three independent states in liiu pro- 
vince of Daricit, the first under a native prince or Flayon, 
the two last under a republican governmenti' The 
Curaainas dwell on the mountains of Clioco and No- 
vita; they attack small vessels, and travel sunietinies as 
far as Panama in search of plunder.^: I'lic anrient in- 
habitants of Quito, in common witli the savage tribes of 
Africa, are said to have spoken many difl'erent dialects. 
Our missionaries calculated not less than a hundred and 
seventeen; it appears, however, that tlic language of the 

^ Viajero Universal, XXII. p. 298. t Hervas, Cata]o»o rielle liiigur. 

X Viajero Univeisal, XXII. p. 297. 
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was spread over tlic interior, and tliat of the book 
Scires along the coast. It is remarkable tliat the name pf *^*Mf»^* 
jih^.Scircs should bo the same as that of an ancient Enro- 
peW«"ihc fainoiis for its migrations and warlike exploits.*’ 
Ilerva&.K^itcs, tliat the Scircs who inhabit the new world, 
conquered tlio 'ipiier districts, and introduced their lau* 
guage into that part of Quito in the year 1000. At the 
time of the arrival of the Spaniards, the Peruviana were iit 
possession of tlie country, and their language was generally 
adopted, but there is no reason to believe that the Scires 
spoke it before that period. In the year 1600, tlie Go- 
fanes, one qf the hundred and seventeen tribes of Quito, 
arc supposed to have amounted to fifteen thousand souls ; 
their languagb was that of the inhabitants of Jluga JUdrea, 
in which a Jesuit has written an epitome of Christianity.! 

Of the fifty-two tribes of Popayan, those of Chiasiitca, Tribes or 
Cocnuca, and Paos, had three distinct languages, which 
are still partly preservied in the writings of tlio mis-»!>s. 
sionaries. The XUtaros, the Mdeas, and tlie ^uixos, at 
one time, formidable tribes, occupied the eastern decli- 
vities of the Andes, in the province of Quito. Nearer the 
level of the sea, in the vast district of Maijnas, are found 
the remains of unnumbered tribes, whose languages the 
missionaries have classed in the following order : — Ist, Six- 
teen, of which the Andaa is divided into nine dialects, the 
Gampa into seven, and the Mayna into four ; 2dly, Six- 
teen ditTcront dialects that havo no resemblance to any 
known tongue ; Lastly, Twenty-two tribes, several of 
wliich arc still extant, although their language is extinct. 

Wo havo not included in this list the populous tribe of 
the Omaquas; its inhabitants spread over the whole course Omaqua*. 
of the Maranon or Amazons, spoke a dialect compara- 
tively simple in its grammar, and abundant in its vo- 
'ables, from whicit we may infer that they had arriv- 
ed at a greater degree of civilization than their neigh- 

Tho Scili, S'*:/!!, nr Skyri. 


Hr, vas, Calalngr, vc!. I, p. 6t*. 
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bout’s. Tiio migralions of this sfafaring people iiavc 
’ been ascertained, but it is generall.v beiioved fliiit f>- ‘I 
'settlements in Brazil. A civilized (oiintrj^ siir 
savage and wandering nations, is a pl\enoiii<' ^ 

world.* Santa Fe de Bogota rivals Ct: 

.SUM. As this town was famous for its . .ivil 

institutions, a short aornunt of their origii .udtoiN 

lustrato the ebararter of the people. 

In the most remote period of antiquity, before the ranoii 
accompanied the earth, the inhabitants of Cnndinamarca 
lived like savages, without ugrirnltiire, laws, or religion. 
An aged person ap[>cared suddenly amongst tlieni, who 
canic from the plains on the cast of the Cordilleras of 
Chingaza. His long and thick beard slioHed that lii.s 
origin was not the same as that of the natives ; lie was 
known by three different nainc.s, Boeliica, >ieni(|uctl)rbn, 
and Zulie ; having, like Manro-Capar, Itiiiderrd men from 
going naked, he taught them to build cottages, to ciiltivali: 
tlic ground, and to live in society. His wife, to whom tradi- 
tion has also given three name.s, Cliia, YulxTaygiiayo, anti 
liuythaca, was remarkable for her beattty. but more j.) fov 
hee wickedness. She opposcil ail her husband's iabonrs for 
the happiness of tlic human race; by her magic .slic r:’ 'mI ilir 
waters of tiic river Funziia, and inninlated the pla*' 
gota. In tlii.s deliige, tlie greater Domher of inhahita 
destroyed, a few only escaped to the summits ol . 
bouring mountains, 'i'hc aged stranger, provoked 
crimes, drove liuythaca out of tlic ( omitry ; since that p. 
oU she became the moon, and illiiininated our planet diiring 
the night. Bochica, pitying those that wandered on the mniiii- 
tains, broke the rocks which encloseAhe plains of Canoas and 
Tequendama. The waters of the. Ftinzha having by t 
means subsided, he brought back tiie pcojdc to the vale 


* Luras-l\ imnfir:z Pietlruhiin, (»f I’mi;. 
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I'oiiniiod cities, iiitrocliuTd the worsiiip of tlio sun, mook 
aij(i named two rulers, vviium lie invested with religious 
and rivil authority. lie then withdrew to Mount Idacan- 
in tlie sat red ^ alley of Irara; having lived at this 
jil'iu'e in t!»e oxeirisc of the most austere devotion for two 
thousand years, uv two hundred iniiysca cycles, ho disap- 
pcaird at tin* viul of that time in a mysterious manner. 

'riiis hiiiian fable bears an analogy to some opinions 
oontaiiied in the religious traditions of different nations in 
the old world. A goo«l and evil principle arc personified 
in the aged Zuhe and his wife Huythaca. The broken 
rocks, througli which a passage is made for the waters, 
re.;: Ill hies the fable that is related of the founder of 
the Chi nose empire. A remote period before tlie exist- 
ence of the ^loon is taken notice of hy tiie Arcadians, a 
people that boasted of their ancient origin* The moon 
was considered as a malevolent being that increased the 
liumidity of the eartli; but Bochica, the offspring of the 
sun, improved tiie soil, protected agriculture, and was as 
much revered by the May seas as the first Inca was by the 
1'iiere is a tradition that Bochica observed 
two clii<'*‘ t cliderent tribes contending for the supremacy, 
a' a<l vised them to choose. Huncahua for their 
,o\ereigii, a person divstiiiguislied for bis justice 
wisdom, 'riie advice of the high priest was 
^ .ii)e\ed, and Huncahua having reigned for two 
..udred and fifty years, made liimsclf master of all the 
country from the savannas of San-Juan de los Llanos to 
the mountains of Opon. Tlie form of government which Political 
the legislator gave the inhabitants of Iraca, resembled 
those of Japan and I'hihet. At Peru the Incas held in 
their own hands the ecclesiastical and secular power, ami 
were kings and priests at the same time. At Condiiiamar- 
ca, Bochica appointed four electoi*s, Gameza, Busbaiica, 

Pesca, and Toca, the chiefs of their respective tribes,; 
lliesc persons and their descendants had the privilege of 
choosing the high priest of Iraca. The pontiffs or lamas, 
dicing the successors of Bochica* were supposed to inlierit 
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Many places, in which Bt> 'hica wrought miracles, were 
visited witii holy ardour. In tiic time of war. pilgrims 
joyed the protection oj' princes^ through whose territory 
tlicy passed to repair to a sanctuary, f chunsua ) or t«» pros- 
trate themselves before a lama. Tlie secular chief was de- 
nominated the za(]ue of Tiinja, to whom tin* zippas or 
princes of Bogota paid an annual tribute. Thus the high 
priest and zaque formed two distinct powers, like the 
raiJmiar cmpcror at present in .Tapan. Borliica was not 

only regarded as tlic author of a new w'orsliip, but being 
tlie symbol of tbo sun, he measured the seasons, taught 
the Muyscas the use of their calendar,^' and marked 
the order of sacrifices to bo oflered at the cipsc of every 
fifth lunar intercalation. In the dominions of the zaipic, 
Ihe day and night (or the sna and za) were divided into 
four parts, the sua viena lasted from sunrise to noon, the 
sua meca from noon to sunset, the zasca from sunset to 
midnight, and the caqui from midnight to sunrise. In the 
Muysca language, sua or znhe signifies the sun a;> wui* as 
a day. From sua, which is one of the sirnames of Bo- 
chica, is derived sue, a European or white man, a wo*,! 
that was first applied to the Spaniards, who lai ded with 
Quesada, because the natives believed them to he tuu ,hil- 
dren of the sun. The Muyscas computcil their time by 
divisions of three days, hebdomadal periods were unknown 
in America, as well as in many parts of eastern Asia. TJio 
year {»ocam) was calculated by lunations; the civil year con- 
sisted of twenty moons, wliilo that of the lamas contained 
thirty-seven; and twenty of their years formed the Muysca 
cycle. To express lunar days, lunations, and -years, the 
people made use of a periodical series, the terms of which 
wore denoted by numbers. The language of Bogota has 
become almost extinct since tlio end of the last century; 
it was extended by the victories of zaque Huncahua, by 
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BOOK LXXXVIII- 


DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Description of Penif according to its ancient limits. 

BOOK The ancient empire, of the Incas has been more than onco 
LXxxMii dismemberecU and Potosi has been deta(‘!ied from Vvru ; 
“■■■ but Nature, which establishes her divisions independ- 
cntly of rojal edicts, forces us to include in ■4*iils'‘U»>ok 
not only Lima, hut that portion of the empire of the 
Incas and Upnei Peru, lately adiled to Bmi'os Ayres, 
which exNMids from the ptaiiis of Cliacri t<» t le defiles 
of Taria. Sierra Vihanota is the arbitrary lioiii ;.!* the 
two proiinces, but «ucJi boundaries are of little impor- 
tance at a time when the armies of Lima and Buenos 
Ayres are contending for the wrecks of these unfortunate 
•Vatiirai Countries. 1'wo cliaiiis of the Andes, nearly parallel to 
»!ivisjoni. other, traverse Peru from south to iiorlli ; the first 

over the Great Cordilleras may be considered as the cen- 
tral chain ; the other lies nearer the sea, and is called the 
Cordillera of the roast. Lower Prrii is situated between 
it and the ocean, and forms an itn liieMl plane from ten to 
twenty leagues in breadth, to whieli the Spaniards have 
given the name of Valles. It is partly composed of sandy 
deserts, destitute alike of vegetation and inhabitants. Its 
sterility proceeds from the excessive dryness of the soil ; 
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neither rain nor thunder has ever been observed in this book 
part ,of IVrn. The only fertile lands are those that are *-*^*^** 
..situated in the virinit} of rivers, .lai) b} this mean*’ rapa- 
bVe *»f being arlifirially wateied, nr sue !i as are nioistenrd 
by subterraiienus springs.* These favourite places possess 
the Uiiited beauties ot spi iiig and auluinn. 'riie eliinate is 
remarkable for its mildness; in Lima the tlferniomeli‘r has 
never been seen below 60’ at noon, and seldom above 86®. 
in the course of one siimnirr, it is said to have risen to 96®, 
but this is the greatest height that has ever been remem- 
bered. 

The coolness that pervades the roast of this tropical re- 
gion cannot be attributed to its snow -covered mountains, 
hut is rather the effect of a thick mist, called by the natives 
garua, whicK covers the disk of the sun, and partly owing 
to a cold (‘urreiit of sca-water, that flows in a northerly 
direction from the straits of Magellan to the Cape of Pa- 
riniuu iluiuboldt remarks, that the difference between the 
ordinary temperature of (lie ocean in these latitudes, and 
tlia. to JT the eiirrents amounts at least to nine degrees.! 

Sierra, or the country between the two chains of therpiv 

* Pen 

Cordillc*”*'", consists of mountains and naked rocks, inter- 
le fertile and well-cultivated valiies. I'liis re- 
lic fnicst silver mines in the w*orld, and the 
!'Oiiimonly found in the most sterile rocks. 

.. lo form an opinion of climates from w hat has been 
said concerning the longevity of their inhabitants, that of 
Sierra must be considered iinexceptioiiable. Some writers 
have described, under iliffererit names, Sierra and the 
highest rliaiii of the Andes, or the region of perpetual 
congelation ; but it appears to ns better to include both 
these countries under the general appellation of Upper 
Peru. 

Beyond the principal chain, an immense plain extends iiunior 
in an easterly direction towards the banks of tlic Ucayal 

■ V'mjcro Universal, XIV. lOtl. 

»V JIinu'.viMt., 'Cjlylcanx »!e Nature, I. 1 
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BOOK and Maranon ; it is divided by several mountains, to wbicli 
Lxxxviii. Peruvians have given the name of Montanna Ue;ilc. 4 
In this rainy country the traveller is charnieil with the ' 
beautiful verdure of its forests ; but his journey is IrefnieniTy 
iiiteiTUiited by inundations, inarslies, noxious reptiles, and 
inntiinerable insects. This tract may be properly called 
Interior Peru,* it is more diflit iilt of access than the other 
districts. 

Asricui- It must be evident, from the preceding observations, that 
many parts of Peru are but ill ada|ited for the purptises of 
agriculture, and that it could hardly become powerful or 
rich fi*om its vegetable productions. It is but thinly peo- 
pled, and its inhabitants are dispersed over a vast extent of 
territory. 

The conveyance of lieavy goods is rendered Very diflicult, 
from the great deficiency of roarls and canals. I'herc is 
scarcely a W’ay in the country by whicli a waggon or any 
sort of carriage can move with safety; ami e\ery kind of 
merchandize is carried by mules. 

r.oad*. So long as Peru continued a Spanish colony, this ryjcfim- 
stance contributed greatly to retard its indiisti’y ; it was 
impossible to convey those goods which the soil might 
produce, if their commerce were encouraged. The pas- 
sage along the isthmus, by Porto Bello and Pan ona, has 
been abandoned on account of the expenses of transport 
being greater tlian the profits derived from the traile itself. 
That of Cape Horn is not exempt from danger, and tem- 
pests render it frequently uncertain. Tho Uio dc la Plata 
and Buenos Ayres afford the only convenient passage; but 
the w'aiit of i*oads and navigable rivers prevents the pro- 
ducts of Upper Peru from reaching the basin of the 
Parana. Nature seems to have supplied this defect; 
the Amazons might receive the produce of Quito by 
tlio Pastara; that of Caxainarca by the Maranon; the 
exports from Jdma by the Iluallaga or Ucayal; the 
sugar of Cuzco, and the gold of Carabaya, by the Apii 
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riinac ; anti the linen of Moxas, by the Beni. San Joarhin book 
of Omaguas might at no distant period heroine the Tyre *^**v*w- 
or Alexandria of Peru. A vessel may arrive from that * 

' place to Cadiz in two months and a half ; but the policy 
of Kiiropeaii governments prevented the Spaniards from 
using siirli advantages, and Portugal never suffered their 
flag to he seen on the w aters of the Amazons. This circum- 
stance might not have been a great obstacle to a prince 
like Charles the P'iftli, or it might have yielded to the sword 
of amttlier Pizarro; but at all events, the two countries 
never disco\ered the great benefit that each of them 
could derive from sliaring tlie navigation of the Amazons 
and the Pat'ana. Until this comincrciai revolution take ^^getabic 
])lace, the fragrant gums, tlie medicinal plants, and prcv niai pro- 
cious w (Mid (/f the Peruvian forests, the musk nut amd cin- Auctions, 
namon of iMoiitaniia-Real, the oil of Lower Peru, the 
cocoa from the (ilairis in the interiorf the cotton of ChillaoSi 
and the silk of Mojobamba will never repay the trader 
wlio cultivates lliein for tlie European market, for the 
expense, of a land carriage to the coast, and that trans- 
portiTfif' ilioni are greater than the valut* of these articles 
ill pjiirope. 'Plie court of Madrid ottered every encou- Woo! 
rageincnt ^for the exportation of Peruvian wool ; but it 
is dearer’ at Cadiz than the finest from Segovia. Tlie 
woo! if/’ the alpaco might be exported with profit, and 
ihc vicuna could be advantageously disposed of on ac- 
count of its variety and superior quality, but the hunters 
have nearly exterminated the animal tliat produces it.* 'Phe 
hark trade has been successfully carried on, but husbandry 
(*nntiiiiied in such a languishing state at Peru, that Lima 
and several other cities on the coast imported their jirovi- 
sions fiom Chili. 'Phe earthquake in 1693 rendered the 
jdaiiis of Lower Peru so barren, that the people gave up cul- 
livatiiig tliiMii in several places. Although the country has 
since that time recovered its fertility, agriculture has heen 
iieglected.f 

V'ljijero XXll. ]t. •iU, 
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HOOK Tho soil of IVrii aboiiiids in precious metais, pold is iiot 
r.xxxviii. pajre|.|y soiiglit alter, for it is ronct^al- 

ridj plitres that are almost inacressiMe, (jr l■)^llHl in ores 

of so (Treat hardness, that thev caiimit he easflv fnsi d. A 
projerting portion of mount lliinani gave wav near La Paz, 
and a piece of gold was detached from it, wliic h weigli- 
ed fifty lbs. Although more tlian a hundred years have 
elapsed since that event took place, it is said that the in- 
habitants of the town still find occasionally small fragments 
of gold. 

But the richest mines are ill worked, and often aban- 
doned from trivial causes; and the c|iiirksilver necessary in 
separating the metal from the ore is not obtaiiied in siifli* 
r,oij, rient quantities. Gold was formerly found by the Incas in 
the plains of Curiina;o, north-east of Caxaniarca. It liar* 
also been taken from the bank of the Kio de Micui- 
panipa, between the Cerro de San Vose, and tlioropam|)a, 
or tin* plain ol shells. The Peruvian gold is obtaineil at 
present at Pataz and Uiiilies in Tarma, and from some 
veins of quartz traversing primitive rocks; tln‘n‘arr besides 
gold washings on the banks of the Maraiioii AltcT; IftiTT on 
many of the rapid mountain torrents. But such wasliiiigs, 
like those in Brazil, are found in most in'^tances to jield a 
less return for labour than the common cqieratio^is of hus - 
bandry* and several of tlieni have been given up on that 
account. The quantity of gold coined in the royal mint 
of Lima between tln^ years t7!)1 and ISOl, amounted to 
three thousand fiiiir hundred and fifty marcs Spanisli.=^' 
iivu The. most valuable silver mines are those of l*asro near 

Laurichorha, in the Cerro de Boinbon, or high table laiuL 
They were discovered by Iluari Capac, an Indian, in tim 
year 1030 ; and it is supposed that they fiirnisli annually 
about two millions of dollars. 'I'lieir elevation is more than 
Miirtecii tlioiisand feet above the level of the scsi, and the 
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tliinks that if tlicso minus woro worked by steam, they ^ 
mi|[*;tit profluro as inurli as timse of Guanaxuato^ in '' 

Mrxirth 'Vlir mines of Cliota wore ilisrovured in 1771 by 
Uon Rodriguez do Oraii, a Spuiiiard, but tliu IVruviaiiH 
worked, in the time of the Ineas, some silver veins near 
Menipainpa. Imtncnsc \vci\lth luiS bctii obtained at Fuen- 
testiana* CoinoIachc« and Pariipa de Navar; in the last of 
these places, there is a space of ground more than half a 
8f|uare league in extent, from which if the turf be taken up, 
sulpliuretted and native silver arc found in filaments, ad- 
hering to the roots of the grasses. The silver that is sent 
yearly to the provincial treasury of Truxillo, in the district 
of Chota, has been estimated at 44,093 lbs. 

The mines of Huanfajaya are surnninded with beds of 
rock-salt, and arc reuiurkable for the quantity of native sil- 
ver contained iu them ; two pieces were found in these 
mines, one of which weighed two, and the other eight hun- 
dred weights.) 

Mexico imports its mercury from Knrope, hut it is pro- Menury, 
ciiH-d i..‘ Giianca-Vclica, a district of Peru, at no great dis- 
tance to the soutji-west of Lima. Quicksilver was discover- 
ed by the Spaniards for tlie first time in the year 156r. The 
mineral that contains it is an argillaceous schistus of a pale 
red colour. Tin, and lead mines are worked at Cliayanza 
anti Paryas; there is too a great quantity of copper at 
Aroa, yet the inhabitants of Peru import that metal from 
Cliili. Galiiiazo, so named from its black colour, is a vol- iMinomic. 
canic vitrification, sometimes confounded with what the na- 
tives call the mirror of the Incas, a mistake that originated 
probably from both these minerals being used as mirrors. 

At a former period tliere were many cmei*alds on the coast 
of Manta and in the government of Atacames ; there is still 
a popular tradition in these districts concerning the exist- 
ence of emerald mines, which the iiidians do not choose to 
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ni.'ikc known, lest they should be condemned to the pj}) 
fill labour of working them ; for experience has sliov 
'that neither Europeans nor Negroes can sii])port the cuio 
and damp air of the Peruvian mines. X few roots and vege- 
tables furnish but a wretched subsistence to the miner, and 
these are the only productions that are found in the fleserts 
wherein nature lias concealed her treasures. I'hroe dif- 
ferent classes of people shared formerly the profits ilcriv- 
cd from working the mines. Those of the first class were 
called speculator es 9 and many among them were practical 
miners ; the kabiUtadores or creditors formed the second, 
and the third sort were termed rescatiri or piirchas* 
crs. In Mexico, the trailers of the first class were ge- 
nerally ricli proprietors, who could afford to lay out a con- 
siderable capital without receiving any return for a lengtii 
of time; by this means they obtained all the advantages 
of a speculation in the event of its success. But at Peru, 
the speculators were mostly men of embarrassed circum- 
stances, who, to enable themselves to begin their under- 
takings, were forced to borrow at great interest. In order 
to continue their works, they were obliged to "SrrT tlie. 
produce of their mines too quickly, and at a low rate. 
The creditors furnished the necessary advances on usu- 
rious and unjust conditions; for the miner recei\ed *inly 
one-half of his fund in money, the other consisted . of 
inanufarturcd goods, which were always overvalued, and 
frequently of little use to him. In the next place, he 
entered into an oliligation to pay his debt within a 
very limited time. Tlic creditor received payment in 
piim or silver not fused, but separated from the mer- 
cury, with which it had been mixed; and in these con- 
tracts pina was estimated at one sixth under its real va- 
lue. A rescalador gave money to the miner in exchange 
for his pina; i remote mines, whenever the miner reejnir- 
ed money, which he did very often, to pay Ins vvnrkmeri, 
and to purchase mercury and other necessary materials ; 
he had to sell his pina to one of these traders at any price 
Jm might choose to give for it. I'hcsc grievances cveite*! 
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at l^ist the attention of tlic mother country, and, in 1786, book 
ollires were estahlislied at the prinripai mines in the colony. 

'riie Spanish govcrntueiit has, since tliat period, lent mo- 
ncy to the miner on more reastnialile terms, 'riiese ofiices 
were also very useful in anotli!*!* respect, lor they supplied 
the workmen with small (|uaritities of (juicksilver as often as 
they recpiired them. 'I'he profits of purchasers diminished 
so mueli in conse(|uencc of these alterations, that a great 
proportion of the capital employed in their tratic was ap- 
plied in funiishing the neces-ary advanres for opening 
mines. This aiiginoiitation of property, at the same time 
that it reduced the gain of creditors, relieved the hard- 
ships of miners, and their labours were carried on with 
more activity and better success. It is stated as an addi- 
tional pr*)of of the many advantages which resultcrl from 
this measure, that bankruptcies did not occur so frequent- 
ly after it was put in force, so tliat all classes must have 
gained by the change.^^' 'riie exports of Peru consisted 
chieHy of gold, silver, wine, brandy, pimento, cinchona, 
salt, vicuna, coarse woollen goods, and other mamifartiires 
of tcs.4 %alue. Its im|)orts from Europe were linen, cotton, 
silk, iron, hanl)V‘*;-r,s, (doth, and merrury. Frmn the other 
provinces it received indigo, tallow, cocoa, timber, cord- 
age. pitch, and copper; a great quantity of fruit and grain 
was als() sent arimiall^ fnvo Chili to Lima. 'Phe trade of 
Peru passed by tlu' straits i»f Magellan to Europe, by 
the north Pat ifle Oct'an to India and Mexico, and through 
tiie interior, to the soiitherii provinces of Chili and 
Buenos- Ay res. After tlie vice-royalty was divided, the 
yearly exports to Potosi, and the other states of Rio dc 
la Plata, were estimated at more tlian two millions of 
dollars, and its imports at eight hnmlred and sixty thou- 
sand, so that tlie balance in favour of Pern amounted to one 
million, one hundred and sixty thoiiviaiid drdlars. independ- 
ciitly of the profits which ilie Peruvian muleteers derived 
from the carriage of goods. The commercial roads cv 

■■ IVv»i\ ^ UI. '.'t. 
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BOOK tended tlirougli (juzco and Are(|iiipa; and the princi.|ial 

Lxxxviii. expoi-tg ^vere inaizc'. sugar, brand}, pimento, itidigo, and 
wool. I’lie quantity i»f brandy sold yearly, was supposed 
to be worth a million of iollars. 'I'he greater jiart of the 
wool was manufaetiired in IVru, and the rest brooglit from 
Quito, 'riie returns from llii» do la Plata roiisisted of 
mules, sheep, talhnv, and Paraguay tea. Twenty thousand 
mules were imported every year from Turn nan, to work 
the mines.* Peru reeeived annually fr«»in the Phillipinc 
islands, muslins, tea, and other Kast Indian goods, in ex- 
change for 2,790,000 dollars exported to Asia in silver and 

Trade with The maritime comnierce of Peru occupied at one time 

colonies! ^ Considerable niiinber of trading vessels. The exports 
sent to Chili were European goods brought in the first in- 
stance to the port of Callao, Peruvian wool, indigo, salt, 
cotton, and other articles of less importance, ii received 
in* return, besides the imports already ineiitionrd, a great 
many negro slaves, some of whom had been brought to 
Chili from Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres. Part of the 
copper obtained from that province was used at'Tlte^fiint 
in Lima, but the greater proportion ^.ent into Spain. 
The sea-ports in Chili, by means oi which this commerce 
was carried on, were Valparaiso, Conception, and Co(\uiiu- 
bo ; but the trade of the first town was iiiiicli greater than 
that of both the others. Pliree fourths f»f the exports to 
Guayaquil weir Efirnpeaii goods, the remainder consisted 
of flour, wine, brandy, and copper; the imports on the 
other hand were coma, wood for tin* Peruvian shipping, 
and a great quantity of tobacco, an important article in the 
Chilian trade. 

Panama at one time engrossed all the cominerrc of Pe- 
ru; but its trade became of late years iiisignilii ant, or ra- 
1/ier confliiofi to the remains of a disgnuTful tnilUr in 
slaves ; the exports brought tiiither were wool, sugar, iloin , 
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brandy; three hundred thousand dollars were sent an- book 
Dually from Lima to defray the expenses of the garrison* 
and the rivil administratiem of the province. The principal 
article i>f importation froni Guatimala indigo, but cacao 
and dye-wood were obtained from the <^ame district ; the ex- 
ports from Peru to that town consisted <‘hirfly of wine and 
wool. It might have been profitable to have sent the Peru- 
vian wines and spirits to San Bias, and in this way to have 
carried on a trade with Ciiialoa* Sonora* and California; 
but that was prohilnted by the Spanish government, lest it Common c 
shoiihl injure the commerce of the mother country in the 
same articles. The trade between Pern and Spain passed 
by Porto Uello and Panama until the year 1748; at that 
period registered vessels were substituted for gcr'^oiis, and 
a passage by Cape Horn was preferred to the fori:*er circui- 
tous route. The first Spanish vessels that doubled the Cape 
were insured at Cadiz for a premium of twenty per cent., 
but that ex<irbitaiit rate of interest diminished gradually to 
less than two per cent.^ After the peace of 1783, Spain put 
ivfni prsictice a system of free trade with her colonies, which 
liacflieeti before approved of in theory by the ministry in 
Madrid. A free-- 'ommuiiiration was thus opened up be- 
tween certain seaports’ in Spk>i and the harbours of Callao 
and Av’ica \n Peru. 'Phat chaugc proved very tavouvable 
*■ Ue Peruvians ; for tiicy were enabled to enjoy the pro- 
*>iis and luxuries of hlurupe at a more moderate price : 
industry was encouraged* their exports increased, and 
^'duce of their mines nearly doubled. 'Phe change too 
.L less beneficial to the mother country ; for a period 
»ii twenty-five years, from 1714 to 1739, all the exports 
which Spain received from Peru, Chili, llio dc la Plata, 
and Santa Fe, did not exceed thirty-four millions of dollars, 
since that time those of Peru and Chili alone amounted aiP 
Dually to six millions. The imports from Europe increased 
in tlic same proportion.! 
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BOOK In another part ot this woi'k we shall give a general <‘iit 
Lxxxviji. jjjjp polifiral and rcitniiioirial systems of the Spanisii 

colonies, in which it will he seen, that from an annual reve- 
nue of 6,200,000 dollars levied in IVrii, and the se\eral 
provinces of CI»areas, only :j00,000 reached the Spanish 
treasiiry- 

Towns of Lima, the cajtital of Peru, is situated on the broad ami 
fruitful plain <if’ Rimac, from which tlie wc»rd Lima was 
derived, 'riiat town, (oiimled h\ Pizarro on the lath ol 
January 1535, was originally called Ciudad de los Reyes. 
The iiameoi tlic valley was taken from an idid of the Peru- 
vians, which was deno iinated hy way of distinction, Rimac 
or he who speaks. Lima became in time the chief te;'v.. mi 
the diocese ol a metropolitan, whose rental w as fixed at thir- 
ty thousand dollars. 

The situation of the city has been much admired, — it 
commands a view of the whole plain wherein it is placed, 
a river (lows beneath its walls, ami the prospect is bound- 
ed by the Andes.. At the end of a briilge there is a 
gate of good arrhitecttire that leads into a spacitt^us 
.square, the largest and best built of any in Lima. The 
form fd' the city is triangnlar, and Its hi*se stretches along 
the banks of the rixer the distance of two miles. 
The whole of the town is surrounded witli^a brick-w’all 
flanked by thirty-four bastions. The streets, which arc 
broad and regidar, cross each other at right angles ; 
they are well pau'd, and the drains being supplied froiii 
the river, render the town very clean. There ai'C noc 
less than tliree hundred and fiftj-five streets in Li- 
iha. 'riie houses of the wealthy have gardens attaclicd 
to them, which arc watered hy tha canals that niu 
through the city. Besides a great many cliurclics, con- 
vents, and hospitals, there is also a fine university lhaf. 
was founded in 1576. Lima was the residence of the 
viceroy of Pern; their courts, (lie diflcreiit trilnirials, anti 
the mint aflorded ('injiloy mmif to a great many iJcrsoii.S;. 
and the town I.MTanie as (lourisliing as any in .Sonfli A me 
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r\Ha. Tlio ])ri«ion, the aiTlihislio|>*s palare, the cniincil hook 
house and rathediiil, f*«*iiied the greater part of the large 
scjuain\* The tlicatre is a neat building, but acting is as 
yet ill its infiinry. There were no coffee-houses in Lima 
before the year im ; althougb tliese places of amusement 
have much increased, biill-fights and gambling arc still tlic 
chief diversions of the populace. Tlic higher classes arc 
not free from superstition, and its attendant vices, and their 
example has had a baleful effect on the nmrals of the lower 
orders. 'Phe inhabitatils of Lima were formerly computed 
at 54.000 souls ;f of tlie.se. Hie monks and priests ainiusnted 
to 1,300, the. nuns to 1,530; the Spaniards, or colonists 
.#i 'Jtr-kuisli extraction, to ir,':200; the Indians and Xegroes 
to h2,^200; the i^st were composed of Mestizoes and otiier 
castes. 

Karth<|uakes arc not uncommon in Lima; the one that K.irtfi. 
iia|)|Kmed in 178(3 was perhaps the most (le.strurtive of any 
that ha.s over heeiijTineinbered. It began on the evening 
■•;)f the SiStii of OctoheiN and lasted for several weeks. The 
l^ity was almost destroyed, and many of the. iuliahitants lo.st 
iffcir lives. 'Liic iiort of Callao was completely demolish- 
ed; twenty-foi*!' ”'\s.sels were sunk, and the fragiiii fits of 
three others were tlirowii by ^lie ri.se of the waves beyond 
the. beayli. Out of four tliousaiid person.s in Callao, two 
hundred only escaped ; one thousand three hundred iuilivi- 
diials perished in Lima, and a great many others were 
maimed or ^wounded. 

Cuzco, formerly the capital of the country of the Incas, Cuzco, 
and since that time the chief town in an intendancy of the 
svwne name, is about a tmndved and c\g\\ty-fov\v \eaa;vves 
trom Lima. Although it contains only 32,000 iniiabi- 
tants, of whom tlirce-fourtlis are Indians, it is in ex- 
tent nearly equal to Lima, and i*etains still several moiui- 
niciits of ancient splendour; of these the fortress is not 

* Uonuycabtlc, IVcw Spain, vol, IT. p. 115. 
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Bouiv tlie least I'craarkablo. Tlic stones in tliat building; arc/fio 
Lxx.wiii, of so irjM'giilar a sliape, and at tlic siiine ti!»io so 

well joined logetliee, that we. are at a loss to imaging liov 
they could liave. been united even b> skiliiil arcliitects, a* 
inurli more so by a people iinac-fjuainted with the use of ina- 
chinery. Most of the liuiises are iuiilt of stone, and iiKr.ty 
of them are large and richly decorated. Churches and con- 
vents are the most conspicuous c.fthe public buildings; the 
Dominican monastery occiipie.s the site of the temple of the 
Sun; it is said, tiiat its walls are those of that ancient edi- 
fice, and that llic altar stamls on the very place wliere the. 
golden image of (he. hriglit orb was tbrinerly adored. 
residence of the virgins of the sun has been coiiverteO^i 
dwelling for the iiuiis of Cuzco. 

During the time of the Spaniards^ the principal e 
siastical courts were the itiq!)t1.sition and cruzail.r 
bishop of Cuzco, as suffragan to the archbishop of I 
possessed an annual income of £^,000 dollars. "J'he 1 
of the town consisted in sugar, cotton, tb, and leal 
* tlie inhabitants have made of nc profit. ejic 

the art of printing. V 

Towns Piura i.s situated in that /vhlcb ext 

along the coast of the On the first 

that was built by the Spaui. uieir arrival in 

new world. A small riier near tlie town fertilizes 
land throngli wliieli it passes, although its streams di: 
pear entirely in the. dry season. The popula*«oii of P 
has not been ascertained, Mr. Boniiycastle fixes it ai m' 
thousand souls: but otiier writers maintain, that it is n. 
than double that number. The adjacent country ahoih. 
in wood, and produces cotton, sugar, and maize. I’rux- 
illo was the capital of an inlemlancy of the same name, 
amt its jurisdiction extended sixty miles along tlic coast, 
and as far into tlie interior. The fertile plains in Ibis 
district arc covered with sugar-canes and vineyards; 
wiicnt and different kinds of^ grain have been cultivated 
with so much success in that part of it near the Andes, 
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ilis^tlic inhahifants export lliose aHirles to Panama. The 
town was huilt in the year 1535 by Pizarro, \\Ijo gave it 
the name of his native city. It is about a mile and a half 
IVoin tlie sea, and in its neighbourhood arc still extant the 
ruins of several Peruvian moninnents that were sacked by 
the earlier settlers. The present popiilatinii is composed 
of Spaniards, Indians, mestizoes, and imilattoes. 

The seaport of Canete derived its wealth and splendour 
from the tra4lc which it cairied on with the capital. 

Cliiloa, a small town about thirty miles distant from 
Lima, is rhielly rcmarkal)Ie for the great quantity of 
saltpetre that is found in its vicinity, lea, or Yalverde, 
about six thousand inhabitants, it is the chief 
town in a fruitful district, from wliicii wine and brandy 
are exporto'^^^io Unainaiiga, Callao, Guayaquil, and Pana- 
ma. I'^./flivc |dan(ations are extensive, and famed for the 
good oil that they ]iroduce; the fruit of the carob tree is so 
^coininoii, that it is given to cattle. 

. ^yVrica, the most southerly district in the intendancy of 
'V^'quipa, consists of sandy deserts, and some cultivated 
^iB^ins, in which the vine has rapidly incs eased. Thus the 
■^old and rich silver mines l?i that part of tlic country have 
^iiot prevented the inhabitants^1^*um bestowing a portion of 
tbeir labour on the inoi*e useful occupations of husbandry,' 
and in this respect they arc entitled to oiir praise, for littio 
attention is bestow'cd on agriculture, in the provinces that 
contain the |irerinus metals. 

The connnercc of La l*az, Oruco, Ciiarcas, and Potosi, 
lately appendages of Buenoa Ayres, p<as.sed by the port of 
'Arica, and coinniunicated by tliis means with the Great 
Ocean. But Arica is at present an inconsiderable town; 
it was much injured by an earthquake in IG05, ami 
still more so from being pillaged by the Englisli in 
1680. Since that time must of the inhabitants remov- 
ed to Tacna, a place in which they were induced to 
settle on account of the great salubrity of itrf climate. The 
distance from Tacna to Arica is about thirty-six English 
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HOOK niilos. The towns of Upper Peru nre in some resperfs nvifr 
I.XXXV1II. reina,.};alile thart those already iiotired. At Caxaiiiairsi, ' 
Tow ns of inteiidaiic\ of 'I'ruxillo,* arc seen the remains of the p: 
rpp«r lare of the unfortunate Inca.* who was strangled h^ ordi 
iciu. Pizarro; the ruins of the building are still inhahitecl 

by a poor family.! that claims the honour of being lineally 
descended from the Incas. I'hc population of Caxaiiiarca 
exceeds twelve thousand souls; the town is situated in the 
midst of a valley as much renowned for the excellence of 
its climate as for the abundance and variety of its r 'ac- 
tions. The famous hot springs, railed the batl» 

Incas, arc about a league from the city. The i* 
mamifacture lirien. cotton, and coarse w^ooliei* 
raw materials of which arc obtained in the m.'. 
inanv parts of tlic country are iiiucli more el'^va^t 
others, different climates and productions have bath . v 
ed, within a small extent of territory. Among the secondar 
towns we may mention Chacapayas, or Juan de la Fror 
tera, the capital of a romantic district on the eastern d^' 
clivity of the Andes. Huanco consists of a few large an 
isolated houses, the greater number of which arc at ph/ 
sent uninhabited. Pasco is one of tlie principal towns in 
the province of Tarma, r wild and barren country in 
the plain of llomboti. . lint the town, tlioiigli c)isadvaii- 
tagcoiisly situated, is populous and considered one of 
tlic most important places in Pern, from its * tc 

the famous silver mines of Lauricoeba. JV 
largest town in the valley of Jaiija; it has 
ant from its communication with Pasco, ; 
cility with vvliicli provisions may be sent i. o 

mines. Guanca-Velica is about thirty miles from v- a- 
manga; it was founded by the viceroy Toledo in the year 
1572 . l*be climate is cold and variable, rain and snow 
fall frequently in the same day. The houses are mostly 
built of tufa, wbicli is obtained from a warm spring in tlio 
neighbourhood. The inhabitants earned a subsistence by 


* Atahuulpa. 


1 The Astorpikos, 
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y * Working tlic quicksilver mines of Santa Barbara. The ele- book 
vatT()ii of the t<»\vn is more than 12,308 feet above the level 
of the sou, ami the height of Santa Barbara is 14,506 feet. 

The population of Guanra Yelica is now less than 5200 
souls; its decay rominenred after the iQincs in its vicinity 
were neglerled. '^I'lie townsmen obtain materials for build- 
ing their houses in the following manner: The water of 
a warm s|)ring is cooled, and the calcareous matter held in 
solution falls to tli.* bottom of the vessel during the process; 
the sediment is then put into vases, and assumes gradually 
the hardness and consistence of stone. 

luiiga, a town of twenty -six thousand inhabitants, 

*. residence of an intendant, ami the seat of a uiii- 
; the houses are built of freestone, and the central 
11 of the tow n between Lima and Cuzco might ren- 
otiil more iloiirisliing, w^ere it not for the iinhealtiii- 
ness of its climate. I'he finest sugar in Peru is produced Sugar 
in the district of Calca-y-Lares. The cane is of a very^®“®’ 
'•’ich quality, and lasts for several years without cul- 
ture. Alcedo^ asserts, that it ripens at the end of four- 
j^Tn months; but that author is often inaccurate in liis 
statements, ami other writers have taken no notice of so 
extraordinary a fact. * l^Iic *diistrict of Canes and Candies 
derives, its name from two tribes, the remains of which still 
exist. Tiiey were governed by independent princes or 
curacaSf until the Incas forced them to submit. I'he in- 
habitants ^' 2 if Coiuloroma, and other parts of this dis- 
trict,'are greatly incommoded during thunder-stoyms ; their 
hands and faces appear as if stung by insects; and as these 
sensations are only experienced on such occasions,! it ia 
probable that they are produced by the air in a high state 
of electricity. 

Areqiiipa, the Qa])ital of an intendancy, is situated 
in the district of Arcqiiipa Proper; it is about two hun- 

* Alccdo, Dictiounnirc, Ciilcas-y-I.aics. 

t Alccdo, Dictionuairc, article Caiics y Cauebes. Viajero Universal, XIV. 
p. 1113. 
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book dixd and seventeen leagues south-east of Lima, six<y 
Lxxxviii. south-west of Cuzco, and fifty north of Arira. Pizarro 
marked out a place for the town, but repeated earth- 
quakes, and the inconvenience arising ft'oiti its being so 
near the voirniio of Guayiia Putena, forced the. inhabi- 
tants to leave it, and to remove to their present site. Arc- 
quipa is a large and well-bOlit city, \vatercd by tho river 
Chile, and its {topulatioii exceeds 24,000 souls, Tho 
w-ord Areqiiipa signifies, in the Peruvian language, to re- 
main; and the reason that that name was given to the in- 
tendency lias been thus accounted for : tho troops of the 
Inca, who conquered tb.e country, became, so fond of it, 
that they intrcateil (lieir leader to allow them to par, . li.eri. 
the remainder of their lives; the Iiini granted tl»cir re- 
quest, and they called the territory Areqinpiv .to eominc- 
moratc the evi'iit. I'lie lake Chicuito or I'iticaca, in ‘*1 c 
aiidiencia of Cliarca.s, that has been lately dismenihered 
from Upper Peru, is situated between two of the Cordil- 
leras, and enclosed by the surrounding inounlaiiis; it liaS' 
no otlicr outlet than tlic Desaguadero, wliich flows from^ 
it into the lake Paria, and is there lost. Its ciiruinfoiTncisf 
is about two hundred and ff>rty miles; and in many 
places it is more than four liuiidred and eighty; feet 
in depth. The violent storms tliat rusli from the An- 
des render it dangerous fur ships; its waters are bitter, 
but it abounds with fish, and flocks of wild fowl haunt 
its shores. Tlie. lake, has been called Titicaca, or the 
leaden mountain, from one of its numerous islands, on 
which the natives believed that Manco Capac received 
liis divine commission to be legislator of Peru. The island 
for that reason was held in great venernfion, and the suc- 
ceeding Incas erected there a mngnifirent temple to the 
siin. As every Peruvian was obliged to visit that build- 
ing, and to lay an olTering at its shrine, the quantity of 
gold and silver roninined in it w'as very great ; when the 
country was conqtioiTd by the Spaniards, the natives, to 
hinder them frooi taking possession of the temple, razed 
its walls, and tlirew ail its wealth into the lake. 
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Near llic soutliorn cxtromity llic banks approach each book 
>tlicr, and form a bay, which torminatcs in tlje Rio Desa- 
cuadnro or drain. A bridge of rushes was built over it ~ 

by ¥ijpaiir|ni Capar, the fifth Inca, to enable his army to mshos. 
cross the Desaguadero, which is about eighty yards wide, 
and flows witii an impetuous tinder current. The Inca 
caused four large cables to be made of the long grass 
which grows on the high Paramos, or deserts of the Andes, 
two of these having been stretched across the stream, rush- 
es firmly fastened together were laid over them ; two more 
cables were placed on this foundation, and covered with 
flo - . than the former, but secured in such a way as 

•Tn surface. By this means the Peruvian army 
the conquest of Charcas. The bridge was five 
; and nearly two higher than the river; it was 

1 y six moutlis, in pursuance of a law made by 

tlie Incas, and, on account of its great utility, adopted by 
the Spariisli government. 

La Plata, or Chiiquisaca, the capital of Cliarcas, receiv- Towns of 
cd its first name from a silver mine in mount Porco; this 
the population of which has been calculated at fifteen < 
'^'thousand souls, is built on one of tlie feeders of the Pilca- 
I mayo. It was erected into a bishopric in the year 1551, and 
raised afterwards in 1608 to a metropolitan city. La Plata 
was founded by Peds’O Auzures on the site of an ancient In- 
dian town ; tiie great inconvenience of its situation arises 
from ajic?':Jily of water; the public fountains arc not only 
at a great distance from each other, but very often ill sup- 
plied. Before the late revolution in Spanish America it 
' was the seat of the royal audience of lias Charcas, or 
the supreme court of Buenos Ayres. La Paz, sometimes 
called Puebla Nuevo, is the chief town in the simill dis- 
trict of La Puz. It Pi'as built by Capac Muyta, the Inca 
who subdued the country. Illimani or the summit of an 
adjacent Cordillera is covered witli perpetual snow ; on 
the liigli grounds the climate is cold and variable, but that 
of the city is mild and salubrious. The heights near 
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BOOK wliicli the town Ls liuilt, its river, its snowy 
Z.XXSCV 1 II. fertile rallies n^ld to the lieaiities of the scenery 014 ^ 0(1 
it. The pliiins in (Ins district are the only places that are 
inhabited ; the. Iiills are covered with iinpenetrahte forests. 
When the. river is swollen by tiie melting of snow, lai*gc 
masses of rock impregnated with gold are sometimes de- 
tached from the mountain. T'lie population of the town 
amounts to SO, 000 souls; its trade consists chiefly in Para- 
Potosi. gnay tea. Potosi, the most consiilerable town in an au- 
dience of the same name, is hiiilt on tlie southern declivity 
of the Cerro de Potosi. There is a tradition that Diego 
Huaica, an Indian peasant, was pursuing a vicuna on this 
mountain; to prevent himself from falling, he toe: I: f.old of 
a shrub, and when it was torn fnim the ground, the asto- 
nished hunter observed a large mass of silver, .i*^'**^ of which 
adhered to the roots of the plant. A slave, to whom ho lead 
intrusted the secret cf his good fortune, betrayed him, and 
the mine was opened on the 2lst of April, 1545. The po- 
pulation of the town increased so rapidly afrer its mines 
were made known, that it amounted in the year 1611, tQ » 
160,000 persons; but from various causes, the number/r- 
inhabitants has since that time decreased greatly, and It 
does not contain at present more tlmn 30,000 souls. i 

Oropesa is situated in the province of Cocliobamha, a 
district frequently called, from its great fertility, the gran- 
ary of Peru. Tarija is the capital of Cliicas, a country 
abounding in grain and wine. Atocaina is a sn^^jll town in 
a province of the same name, wliich borders with Arica 
on the north, and Chili on the south. The maritime part 
of the district is a di*eary wildoi-ness, but in the interior, 
which is not unfruitful, there are some valuable mines. 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, a considerable town, and the ca- 
pital of a very large province of tli(Aainc name, is built in 
a small district in the midst of a great many hills ; the 
sandy plains of Chiquitos extend beyond tlioin, and join 
the woodlands in ihe vallies of Mi»xos. The history of 
Peruvians has been vaguely preserved by oral tradition 
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and uncertain symbols ; upon tlio whole, it is in nch more BOMC 
obscure than that of Mexico, and little is known of Ae (•nnwa 
natives previous to two or three centuries before the dis- ' 
covery of America by Columbus; for the reigns of tweli'O 
Inras can hardly be supposed to include a greater per i od . 

The Peruvians, like other savages, wandered from prO' 
vince to province, and gained a subsistence by hunting or 
fishing. After their combats, the victors tore asunder 
the limbs and arms of the conquered. Their superstition 
made them worship different objects; the mountfeins were 
adored as the sources of streams, the rivers and fountains 
for having watered and fertilized the land; the. tree that 
fumisi'ed them with 6re wood, and the animal that had 
been slaughtered to satisfy their hunger. The ocean top 
was cxpix^ly called the mother of fishermen; but their 
devotion was the effect of terror, rather than of gratitude. 

The most of their deities were frightful and nnseemily; 
altars were erected to tigers and serpents ; sacrifices were 
offered to the gods that ruled whirlwinds and storms. A 
volcano excited still grdbter veneration, as it indicated the 
existence of an enemy, whose dreadful influence extended 
\o the lowest regiohpgpif the earth. An African has been 
known to sacrifice himself before his idol, and many Peru* 
vians destroyed their children to avert the wrath of malig* 
nant deities. National vanity too heightened the super* 
stition of the Americans. The natives of Cuba, Quin* 
vala, and.Tacma, proud of imagining that tiiey were 
descended from a lion which their, ancestors worshipped, 
dressed themselves in the spoils of their god,, and shrove 
.with each other to imitate his fierceness. The inhabitants 
of Sulla, Banco and Urimarca, boasted of being sprung 
from a cavern or a lake, to which they had been accustOBMd 
to sacrifice their children.* 

Divine providence, it is said, in compas^n to a 
world delivered over to an evil genius, seat at last the 
sage and virtuous Manco Capac, and the beautiful Oello 


>01i. V, 


* Garcilasso, Book I. Chapter 2. 
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liis sister and bis wife. The nativity of that excellent 
pair is unknoisn, but it was generally siip])osrd that tliey 
came down from heaven, to incroase tlie happiness of the 
human race. Ho taught men to till tlie gniuiKl, and to 
change the course of rivers, for the purpose of watering 
their lands. Oello enjoined women to educate tiicir chil- 
dren,, and obey their husbands. As the founder of a new 
religion, Manco Capac instructed his followers to worship 
the sun; ho thought that gratitude was admirably adapted 
ioc dilToelng the happiness and promoting the welfare of a 
nation, and he made laws to enfoire it among his people. 
By his hnminity, wandering savages wore made to love 
and assist each others they built themselves bonnes, and 
overturned their bloody altars. The earth, laboured by 
its inhabitants, opened its fruitful bosom, and was covered 
with golden harvests. He flxed tlie division of lands, en- 
joined every man to bestow a portion of his time and indus- 
try tat the benefit of his neighbour, and inculcated brotherly > 
love among the members of different families; but, at the 
same time be compelled his subjects to submit to the will 
of (he Incas, and retarded the progress of genius, by mak- 
ing it^iinlawful for a son to follow .uy profession differei.^ 
froip his father’s. The di^potism orhis successors became 
excessive; subjects, or more properly slaves, were only 
pfl^tted to approach them with offerings in their hands ; 
am^.tbe inhabitants of a whole province. have been destroyed 

gratify the cruelty of a single individual. If the mural 
iinprpyement,, of a people be connected with their civil 
rights, tbel^erttvians hail to struggle against many disad- 
vantages;, their wropgH were seldom redressed, and the . 
worst sort of superstition was encouraged by their rulers. 

tke death sf an Inca, many human beings were sacri- 
ficed at bis tomb. 

Qno low may asrve to illustrate the nature of their go- 
v<|^pment. If it were discovered that a priestess of the sun 
hSil broken her oath of chastity, she was buried alive, her 
seducer s:.ifered the most cruel torments; even their fa- 
milies were thought to have participated in tlie crime, " 
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tlKi', mollicr, bi’otlicrs and sisters, were thrown into the iKMiK 
flames ; and the boundary drawn round tbe birth place of 
the tVo lovers, marked it out as a desert for eveiv The 
Incas seldom forgave an injury: it was Customary for them 
to mutilate the faces and limbs of all the individuals taken 
in a revolted district. From such institutions the national 
character of the people was formed; and, if their govern* 
ment possessed any advantages, these were completely de- 
stroyed by its obvious defects. 

We may discover on the frontiers of Peru, Vtm' reimllns Roa<iF, 
of ancient grandeur. The length of the road froni ^fcuito p 
to Cuzco was nearly fifteen hundred miles; there^ad ano- buildings 
ther of .^e same distance in tbe lower part of the country, 
and several extended from the centre to the remotest parts 
of the Ei.nriii-c. Mounds of earth and other wCrks rCnderdd 
the ascent of hills comparatively easy. GriUialiCs WCi^ 
built at certain distances, and charitable houses foiuhdedly 
• the Incas were ever open to the weary traveller. ' 'Tem- 
ples, fortresses, and canals, varied and imprdVed the iaspodi 
of the country. But the great quantity of gold excited 
mpre than any thing else the wonder of the first settlors.: 

* Some ancient monujpents were adorned with as much of 
that metal, aq amounted in valuMib several millions of dol- 
lars. Trees and shrubs of gold fantastically fbrtned, dfore 
placed in the imperial gardens at Cuzcfh' 6arcilasso‘#li^ 
notice of huge fbOSrtd piles consisting of golden fajjj^^^'' 
and granaries filled with gold dust; but these fables,^ fl^ Is; 
probable, might hale been invented at that pel^ by 
Spaniards for advancing their political pur^bSeeb -W 
•we*to judge of the Peruvians froito the lively desiriptbiiii Character 
given by Marmontel, we should form If^^lwng estimate 
their character. They were ignorant aud slothful, andl]^ 
pression made them sullen and dejected. ^ 

Fearful of danger, and at the same BidOlili^Itthg tO'^^ 
give an enemy, they became servile^ cruel, and revmigel|p 
Their dread of their masters rendered thepi docile Snd suit- 
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MMC missive to the Spaniards, but tlie hard usage wliich they 
******"• experienced, miide them consider the good offices of benc- 
factors as so many pretexts to deceive them. Altliough 
strong, and able to endure great fatigue, tliey lived in indo> 
lence and thought only of providing for their immediate 
wantSi Their food was of the coarsest sort, and in their 
squalid dress they resembled the most savage tribes. They 
ware besides so much addicted to drunkenness, that it was 
common for them to part with whate\t!r they possessed to 
indulge lit that vice. Such as were converted, continued 
strongly tainted with their former superstition ; the mission* 
aries remarked, that they were rigid observers of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Romish Church, and the Jcsf'its cited 
their fondness for masses and processions, as a proof of 
their jnety and devotion. The method lately adopted by 
the Spaniards in governing the different tribes was calcu- 
lated to improve them. If the indolence and effeminacy of 
the fisdians were not less remarkable in some provinces 
Suing tiie autiiority of their native magistrates, the greater 
number made rapid advances in industry. 

The people of Lambayeque applied themselves with §u 
much asriduity to agriculture, that they became in a short 
fimo equal, if not supedlnr in that respect^' to the Spa- 
niards. The produce of their farlSIl was exempt from 
iiialion, and by this means they had a great advantage 
dfurr^e other cUtes. The Indians paid only a trifling 
lilpait, which might be considered rather as an acknow- 
ii^^ledgiBent df smwitnde, than a real burden. The Caciques 
and nobles did not pay that tax, but like the Spaniards, 


UNM capable of bolding any office in the state, No other 
caste was perffiHtnd to reside in the districts inhabited 
1^ Indians without their consent. The mita or law by 


FotimS lar which thdy weril Obliged to work the mines, has been 
^ ,”^**”ll^i|ht the greatest grievance to which they were 
ePmii* Pyeij Indian from the age of eighteen to 


• Mercurio Peruviano, X. 573. 
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£% was forced to labour in the mines; for tbis purpose book 
lists were made out and arranged into seven divisions, the 
individuals whose names were marked in them bad to serve 
for the space of six months, so that every man must have 
been once prest into that service after the lapse of three 
years and a half. The Indian on these occasions quitted 
his family, relinquished his trade, and had to repair to a 
mine perhaps many hundred miles distant from bis cot- 
tage. Some, it is true, took their families along with 
them, and were oven entitled to a small sum for the ex- 
pense of their journey. The price of labour was fixed 
at half a dollar a day.* Besides those subject to the 
mita, tlmre were others that served voluntarily, and these 
individuals formed a considerable proportion of the work- 
men. . . 

The Indians have decreased since the conquest of Pern, Decrease 
and as the other castes have not increased in the same ra- 
tio, the total number of inhabitants is now less than it was 
at that period. Inaccurate statements, however, have been 
made on this subject; by the first census in 1551, the 
Indians in Peru, Santa Fe, and Bogota, were calculated 
at 8,255,000, from this account, supposing it correct, the 
Indian population in Peru, could not be estimated at 
more than four millions. According to another census 
made in 1581, before the mita was legally established, the 
number of males At for that service, or from the age of 
eighteen to fifty, in Peru and Potosi, exclusively of Quit% 
Tucuman, and Buenos Ayres, amounted to l,06r,692.; 
but it may be shown from that result, that the whole In- 
dian population in these countries must have exceeded 
4,2ro,ooo souls.-!- From more recent information, it ap- 
peared that there were not more than 1,100,000 natives 
in Peru, or in the viceroyalty of Limt^ befitre the late re- 
volution iii' Spanish America ; but if irot^suppose, what is 
very probable, that more than 200,000 Indiaim eluded the 
vigilance of the persons employed in making out the census, 

• Metcavio Fetuviano, VH. 37. 

' T.lmn.jbtrt. 1.273: VII. 37: Vlll.-IR; X.27.? 
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BOOK that country must have contained 1,300,000 Indians. The 
iKiKYiii. inhabitants of the provinces added to Biicnos Ayros, wore 
calculated at 1,500«000; and there were besides '^00,000 
persons in the kingdom of Quito, which was also dismem- 
bered from Peru. Thus tin* Indian population of Peru, 
in all its extent, exceeded at that period 3,500,000 souls. 
The decrease of inhabitants tlien, is reduced to seven or 
eight hundred thousand individuals, if the first census be 
admitted as accurate. But it may be proved from many 
other documents, that Porn was at a former period more 
populous and better cultivated than at present. Travel- 
lers describe the remains of works that served to irrigate 
lands now lying waste, and they give an account of towns 
and villages long since Vniiihabited.^ 

Ulloa mentions some causes tliat have tended to diminish 
the Indian population, and remarks justly, that the immo- 
derate Use of spirituous liquors has made more havoc 
among the people in a twelvemonth, than that produced 
by the mines in half a century. The Indians of Sierra 
have been found dead in the morning, from their excesses 
during the night. In the year 1759, government pndii- 
bited the sale and distillation of spirits, on account of an 
epidemical disorder that destroyed a greaf many natives. 
The small-pox cut off immense numbers, and a pestilen- 
tial disease that spread over the country in the year 
1750, depopulated w*bolo villages. The rapid increase 
of castes is also another cause, ' and it is not unlikely 
that the Indians may become extinct from that causo 
alone, ft has been observed, that wherever Europeans 
are settled among the natives, the population of the latter 
diminishes; the deficiencies which are thus left, dro partly 
supplied by mestizoes and zambos. At some remote pe- 
riod, all the indigenous tribes may be so mucli changed 
and modified, as to make one indistinct mass, and to form 
completely a new nation.t 

* Viajero Universal, XX. 160. 

Morcurio Pcniviaiin, VII. 94 : VIIT. 48; X, 26'J. 
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Instances are recorded of Indians and Creoles having book 
lived to a great age. In the year 1792, there were eight 
indivmiials in Caxamarca, the youngest of whom was a hun- T* 
. died an<i fourteen, and the eldest a hundred and forty-se- ihrina- 
ven; this is the more remarkable, as the |io|iulation of that 
province does not exceed 70,000 souls. A colonist of Spa- 
nish extraction, that died in the same district, in the year 
1765, is said to have lived a hundred and forty-four years, 
seven months and live days.^ 

The Mestizoes, a nunierous class of people, hold the Mestizoes, 
next rank after the S|)aniards. If they do not possess all 
the privileges that are granted to the Indians, they are at 
least exempt fn»in the same burdens. I'hey were sin- 
cerely attached to the Spaniards, and for that reason not 
very frientlly to the natives, 'rhe desccndHiits of Spani- 
ards and Mestizoes, are denominated Quarterons, and it 
is sometimes no easy matter to distinguish a iierson of 
that cf^.ifrom a European. The Cholos, or those sprung 
from Indians and Mestizoes, were confounded with the 
natives, and subject to the itiUa.t The negro slaves were isrcgroes. 
cm|iloycd as bouse servants or labourers in the plantations 
of tiieir masters ; they were not so harshly treated in Fern 
as in most other countries,' and it was la^^ful for those that 
had earned a sufficient sum to purchase their liberty. In 
the course of time the. free negroes became very numerous. 

There must have been a great prejudice against them, for 
they were generally accused of all the crimes that could 
not be discovered in the colony; they were idle, cunning, 
and addicted to stealing, and no class of {leople did 
.more barm to the 8tate4 The mulattoes were consi- 
dered the best artizans in the country, and they enjoy- 
ed exclusively the emoluments arising from several me- 
chanical trades.$ 

The Q^diua language w^as spoken ti^roughout the Peruvian 
whole of P(|ri!, not only by Indians, but Spaniards ; it wras 


■ 'Mcrcuijo Peruviauo, V. 164. 
t ilml, Vlli. 50. 


t Idem, Wid. VIU. 50. 
^ Idem, ibid. X. IIG. 
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BOOK adopted among tbe higher circles in Lima and Quito, and 
utkxvtn Jesuits contributed to its spread, by their missions east- 
" ward of the Coniilleras. In addition to it, other langua- 
ges were spoken in different districts, as the Mnuare in the 
neighbourhood of La Paz, and the Pmquine in the islands 
of Titicaca. 

country which we have called interior Pern, differs 
in many respects from the upper and lower provinros. Its 
tribes did not submit so tamely to the yoke of the Incacf, 
and they appeared to be of a different origin from the 
rest of the Peruvians. Tlie Spaniards gave particular 
names to several districts, in that part of Peru ; the Pam- 
pa del Sacramento, to the country between the Hualaga and 
Ucayal ; the Great Pajonal, to a mountainous tract between 
the Pachitea, the Ucayal and the Enne. 

The province of Moxos is bounded by the Beni and 
Madera, and that of Chiquito extends to the banks of 
the Paraguay. As the natives of these districts differed 
little from each other, it is needl^ to give a minute ac- 
KsUTes. count of each province. The Indians on the banks of the 
Ucayal and Guallaga are distinguished from the other 
natives, by their strong and athletic form, their expressive 
features, and fair cemplexidn. The Caribap, one of the 
tribes of that people^ are nearly as fair as the Spaniards.* 
The Carapachos do not resemble the rest of the Indians ; 
the men have long and thick beards ; and Father Girval 
thought the women not inferior in beauty to those of Geor- 
gia and Circa8sia.i- It is not wonderful that there should 
be no de^rmity among that people, for every child that 
seemed tb be of a weak constitution was put to death 
by its unfeeling parents ; such beings were supposed to be 
born under unlucky auspices, and it was considered cri- 
minal to allow them to live. During adolescence, a 
barbarous method was employed to preserve the sym- 
metry of the race; it consisted in ban'Jn.i^ing differ- 
ent parts of the body, so as to conform it to their ab- 


■■ Vioipro rnivcrsal, XXI. p. 
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sura nc^ons of beauty. The Omagaas pressed the fore- book 
head ai^ occiput of their children^ by means of turo wooden 
blocks in this way they rendered their faces broader^ or» 
to borroV. their own expression, made them like a full moon. 

Tlin missmffhries attributed to operations of that sort* the 
intclleciiial weakness of the tribes. The inhabitants of 
these states, at one time so populous, are now greatly dimi- 
nished. So.r>c of the tribes are extinct ; and there are not 
more than two or three hundred individuals in others. 

Many languages, or rather dialects, were spoken in Dialects, 
every village ; the natives of each tribe were anxions to 
letain particular words, or any kind of noise to which their 
chiefs had attached a meaning in time of war. These dia- 
lects might have been referred to one or two language^ 
bnt it is probable that they did not all spring from the 
same source. The Cacamas, for example, spoke a dialect 
entirely different from that of their neighbours on the 
banks of the Gualla^ .The Panes are said to hayb had 
some books written In U^glyphics, which they concealed 
from strangers.* - ‘ 

All these :.petty states were governed by caciques orooTetn- 
princes; some of them had tyro caciques at the same time. 
According to‘ theg|tatements clf the missionaries, polygamy Marriages, 
was unlawful among the peopled and kings only were permit- 
ted to have two wives. Milage was generally broi^t 
about by the heads of families, and the young persons lived 
together from ‘their earliest years. Examples of conjugal 
love and fidelity were not uncommon ; nay, if we believe t||) 

Jesuits, there must have been more than, one Ai^misfa 
among these American savages.- On the. other band, it 
canndt be denied that the marriage’ tie , could be easily 
broken, and that the parties might regain their freedom 
by mutual consent. « - 

The rcl uioii of these tribes was suited to their imperfect Reitgioa. 
civilization. The supreme being was thought to be an old 
man, who formed the mountains and vallies of our earth.. 


* Humboldt, Vues ct Monimieus. 
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^001^ and chose afterwards to reside in the heavens, ‘’lie was 
watih. c^ll^ their fhther and an'cMtor ; but neither temnles nor 
' altars were consecrated to bis service. Earthquakes took 

place as often as he appeared on our globe $ they * 
the steps oi an enraged god, that made the *mr 
tremble. To show their respect on such occasir .1 the 
savages left their huts, stamped, leapt, d - ut> 

tered certain ejaculations, which were su} . nave 

a great effect in pacifying the divinity. M. worship- 
ped the moon, and all of them believed in an evil princi- 
ple, a sort of devil that resided under ground, whose chief 
Mobanei delight was to torment every living creature. The mo- 
^^wiz- iigq^g Qp wizards held comnfunications with the infernal 
^ spirit, and displayed their art in averting its malignant in- 
ffuence. The missionaries remarked, that these men were 
the only indests of that rode people ; they were consulted 
at the breaking out of a war, and before the conclusion of 
a peacq. It was their office to promii^^nteous hsaiiests,' 
and to cure diseases; loverf r^eal^ to them their se- 
crets, and confided implicitly in their predictions. But 
their trade was dangerous, for many ' Wmre.; 4 estroyed by 
Ttlismana. those that they had deceived. The natives wore piripiris 
* or talismans round their bgrahd BVms, ;||pil%rent infusions 
of plants were taken for di^rent purposes. A young man 
d^nk that he might gain theaitetion of bis mistress; the 
hiinter to succeed in the chase ; the bwdmndman for a good 
crop ; and the warrior to vanquish bis enemies. Of all the 
jpodigiel. which the mohanes performed:; by means of their 
taliSBMmd^ the greatest, but at- the same time the most dan- 
gerous, was that of healing .the sick. Every malady was. 
attributed to their canning, or the influence of theiibmas- 
ter the' devil; it was supposed- too, Ahat a t 'won so in- 
flicted. might discover the mhttne by whose he was 

bound. For that -purpose, a s<^ution o'* cho- 

rea, (Linneus) was administered to hiiv. 

. prove mortal, threw the patient into a si. 
lasted some days. When he was restored to . 
had to give a full account of the figure and u. 
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ilie ibat appeared to him in his dream* If he was bcmoi^ 

abie to** giiv a proper description* they forced the guilty sor* *‘**ay^. 
ceref:%f attend him daring bis illnem. But it may be easi- ■ 

ly beliel^t^hat visions did not always spring up when they 
'vnre mosjh^quired* and on these occasions any mobane 
was ch(>«<m to act the part of a physician. By this means 
they acqu.rrd some knowledge of medicine* and learnt the- 
virtues of st'Tral plants from practice or tradition* but they 
depended too much on supernatural agency* and neglected 
the means that lay within their reach. 

These tribes entertained different opinions concerning the immortaii- 
soul after death. The Maynas on the banks of tbO Ama- 
zons* believM not only that it existed in another world* biit 
that it still retained the human form. Being interrogated 
by the missionmries as to the nature of their doctrine* they 
appeared fearless of death* and affirmed that their depeaeed 
relatives and friends were waiting for them, ^(^hero 
wasphought to- meet with a delightful reception* a^ bis 
couhliTmen topl-4he nec^O^ p^aution of placing^ cop- 
per batche|t ani^ arrow by hisnide* toscicure himatri- 
umpbant eiihgr*' His soul ascended to heaven by the milky 
way* that luminene -gr<Mre where his ancestors spent tlieir 
time in festira . n^h f ~t{|m -pmiiBhres of war were not un- 
known* for the noi|ii. orthelP::;j^tles was often beard by 
theu^children on thn;Oart;hf«;.;,Tbe vanquished* when.thrqpn 
headlong fiwm thenPB^v^ <Bumsiened thunder* wnd 

were condemned .to return again to this lower world in the 
form of wild. benstm > * 

Such notions were common to t]^e most of these .Indian^* Metempty. 
.but. the natives on the banks the. Ucayal believed the"'””'”' 
doctrine of transmigratiem “ Wherefore* said one of them 
to a Jesuit, do you spesA^ much about my sins f All that 
you have said of hell is a fable. 1 am convinced that I can 
never be bernt on account of my eips ; and.Jl knowvthe fateof 
men after doth. Just and wise caciques* brave warrt.ors 
and chaste w.ves* inhabit the bodies of strong and beautifhl 
quadrupeds. It is for that reason that we worship them 
in tueir new shape. As to bad and wicked men. they 
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BOOK wander in the clouds, or languish in the beds ol' i bat . 
MXXTiii. uQ 10 tt lako of fire.” ” 

Their romplaints and lamentations over tlie detU'Vwerc 
tions for connected with their particular tenets $ they exi)'ky<4ed their ' 
the dead, imitating the howling of tigers, the t> 

the monkey, or the croaking of frogs ; and inti > ' 
way, to the lower animals, the loss of the pen 
they mourned. An aged female was appointci 
mouth and eyes of the deceased. This ceremony being 
performed, the air was filled with the bitter groans of near 
relations, and the yells of a thousand old women, who col- 
lected themselves willingly for such purposes. The obse- 
quies of a cacique lasted for several days, and the people 
wept in concert at day-break, noon, and mid-niglit. Some 
of these Indians, like the Moabites, cut oflf their hair after 
the death of their relatives. They not «nly destroyed the 
fumilpreof the deceased, but set fire to his cottage. _Tho 
body was placed is an earthen vessel or painted jar,,4bich 
was buitied ill a sequestered spat, and a covering of potter’s 
clay laid over it. No monuments were erected to the dead, 
they even levelled their graves to prevent Aem being dis- 
covered by strangers. 

After the funeral rites were finished, all nfention of the 
deceased was forborn, and his name and memory were soon 
forgotten. A different custom provailed among the Roa- 
Mainas, another tribe of these savages; they disinterred 
their dead, whenever it was thought that the fleshy ]>arts 
of the body had been worn away. The skeleton was plac- 
ed in a new coffin, painted with hieroglyphics, and con- 
veyed in this state to the house of the mourners, in order 
. that it might be held in greater veneration. After the 
lapse of a twelve-month, the renflfns were a second time 
committed to the earth, never again to b- " *—■•'••, 1 . The 
Cannibals. Capanaguas, a tribe on tlie banks of th 
and ate the dead bodies of their relatives ; 
a part of. their 8U|ierstition, and inculcates 
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;se Indians devoured their prisoners of war| book 
I particular were addicted to that barhamus 
7 were not impelled by necessity to cultivate 
irir forests were stored with game, and their ture. 
Tcreiit kinds of fish. But the water in many 
a bad quality, and disagreeable to the taste; 

.1 the land to obtain massado, their favourite 
beverage, Stutter and intoxicating liquor made from the 
roots of the yucca. 

They received dumbos on small copper hatchets, from Hatchets, 
different savages inhabiting tlie Cordilleras, and made with 
these instruments, tithcrs of stone. A Jesuit has taken no- 
tice of a circumstance, that may give us some notion of the 
value which they put upon our Iran axes. One of them told 
Father Richter, that he would sell his son for an axe ; the 
priest reproached him for his want of afirction. The sa- 
vage replied, that he had many children, that his son would 
not aiitays serve him, but an axe might be useful to him 
during the whole of his life. : 'The fatigues of war, hunting, wat Di- 
and fishing, had irresistible charms for these barbarians. 

Their weapotisJn 'the chase, and in the field of battle, were 
the same, they consisted of spears,:clubs, darts, and arrows 
dipt in vegetable poiilbns. Convinced of the efficacy of their 
weapons, they attacked fearlessly the strongest animals in 
tbe-/orests. If an arrttw grazed the skin of a wild beast, it 
fell lifeless to the ground. 

Particular situations were chosen for their towns, which Tn\vn.«. 
were built for defence ; they resembled semicircular forts, 
and had two gates of communication, one on the side of an 
•ascent, and the other towards a plain. The whole repre- 
sented a half moon, with its convex circumference fronting 
a forest. By this means; when assailed at one of the gates, 
they had»an outlet at the other, and were enabled to defend 
themHclvcs Uli advantage. Some of the tribes, treated 

tlx'* H w'itli humanity, and never employed poison- 

)iost their enemies. 'Flie missionaries added 
I dominions, the vast province of Maynas. In 
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. BOOK the seveuteentb and beginning of the eighteenwiccut'afy^ 
there were floarishtng settlements on the banks oi«-. >e Ma- 
noa } but these bbve been since destroyed* ar.d tbfr soas of 
such positions as commanded the Ucayalv* e,n»ulcd the 
natives of Great Pajoul to throw off the Spaiish yoke. 
That country maintained its indeiiendence foi- forty 

years; but the missionaries from the seminary of Ucapa* 
and the schools of fiirtber Girval and Sobrevela, brought 
about a fHendly intercourse with many of the natives. En- 
lightened plapters too* have by their judicious measures 
repeopled and restored to Spain many deserted districts 
between the Andes and the Uallaga. 

The missions of the Jesuits to Chiquitas and Moxas 
were* even in a political point of view, attended with much 
advantage. After the abolition of tbat order, those that 
succeeded them either neglected their duty, or were not 
fitted for the task. 

Climate of The districts eastward of the Andes: are visited by contir 
noed diwoghts or incessant rains. Duri^. the rainy sea- 
son, the plains are changed into lakes^ Upd whole planta- 
tions are sometimes submerged. *1^ quadirnpeds take re- 
fuge on the mountains, apd sheli-fish have bran found adher- 
ing to the branches of trees. ^ The cold east wind dries the 
atmosphere, and the waters gradually subside ; the banks of 
rivers appear, and islands formerly Inundated seem tpyise 
from the deep. But the heat and. excessive humidity of the 
climate, and the sudden changes to which it is liable, render . 
tbe country unhealthy. In the lower distriats there are many 
lai^ rivers, and the means of communication are safe and 
easy ; but towards Upper Peim, tbe roads are broken by 
Hoads, precipices, cataracts, and torrents. If the traveller go 
thither by water, be must often quit his canoe for a bulsa 
or slight raft made of twigs ; and his journey by land is 
n6t Jess dangerous, for he must pass through dark and in- 
terminable forests. 

There are gold mines in the hills to tbe cai;t of the 
Andes, and tbe periodical inundations of rivers toKiliKO 
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, Interior Peru seems to have been at a former Book 

period^i^red with whod^ the tamarish; and palm-tree 
flouriUt^ in ats vallies; bcautifur-flowers, and aromatic 
plants oV«,^uisite fragrance grow wild in manj parts of nmis?* ' 
llip count^^ 

The sustillo, or paper insect, is found in the plain of 
Pampantico, and on the banks of the Upper Uallaga. It 
lives exclusi\’ely on the leaves of the paad or MRnosa ivga. 

They are considered delicate food by the natives, and al- 
though a great many are destroyed every year, their lo&s 
is speedily supplied, and their ouriber is not sensibly dimi- 
nished. After having stript a tree of its leaves, they de- 
scend from the branches^ fasten on its trunk, and begin the 
wonderful texture, which they instinctively weave. They 
arrange themselves in the best order, and observe in their 
works the most exact proportion. Although the paper va- 
ries according to their number and the quality of tbeir food, 
it is always superior in thickness and durability to the best 
sort that is made in China. The sustillo is sheltered in the 
under part of an aerial tent during its metamorphosis ; they 
remain attached to the lower side in horizontal and vertical 
lines, so as" to form an exact cube. In that situation the 
insect envelopes itself in a covering of coarse silk, and re- 
mains there, until it become a butterfly; they then leave 
their prison-hous^ the fiagments of which float in the air, 
and are whitened by the sun. 

Antonio Pineda brought a . yard and a half of this paper 
to Madrid. A nes^ in excellent preservation, was also 
sent to one of the museums in the same city ; Caibancha, a 
•Jesuit, who has given an account of the sustillo, tells us, 
that he wrote several letters on that kind of paper.* 

Thadeua Hsenke discovered a large plain in Chiquitas, 
covered •^vith salt marshes, their crystallizeil, and still sur- 
face ted the image of perpetual winter; small saline 
ct Mnlike boar frost, were suspended from the 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Chili, Paragaatfi Terra MageUameaf or Patagonia. 

BOOK PRBcipid^s and snow»covered moohfaiiis form a 'boon * 
xxxxix* dary between Chili and Peni $ Nature too has separated 
• that beautiful and fertile country from the rest of the world ; 
yet the Inras had penetrated thither before the arrival of 
the Spaniards, but neither of them could maintain their 
conquest, or force some of the inhabitants to give up their 
fiwdom. The climate is mild and salubrious ; the natives 
are healtliy and robust. The spring continues from the end 
of September to December, and then the summer of the 
southern hemisphere begins. The north wind blows with 
little variation during the rainy season, or from the month 
of May to the beginning of Spring. A dry south wind con- 
tinues throughout the rest of the year, not only in the coun- 
try, but even at a considerable distance off the shore.=^ 
The coast consists of a narrow beach, abruptly terminated 
by lofty hills, their ridges form a fertile plain, watered by 
many streams, and covered in some places with orchards, 
vineyards, and meadows. 


V'niirriiivpr, t. V. p. /lUf 
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mmits ot the Andes, and many volcanoes burn- book 
ing iiHRid’toidst of snow, heighten the natural beauties of 
tliis fich landscape. . Gold and copper mines have been ' 
'discoveiw||on tlie Andes, and Humboldt has observed in 
the sam^ntstricts whole hills of magnetic iron ore. The 
banks of rivers are covered with ferruginous sand ; but al- 
though the soil is impregnated with many diiTerent metals, 
vegetation appears in its utmost luxuriance. The moun- 
tain forests are full of lofty trees ; all the fruits of £uro|>e, 
and a great many aromatic shrubs grow in tlie vallies. 

Chili, indeed, is the only country in the new world where Plants, 
tlie culture of the grape has completely succeeded. But 
our knowledge of its vegetable and animal productions is 
still very imperfect ; yet it is evident that they open up a 
wide field for tlie natural historian, and furnish many 
articles of great value in commerce. We cannot classify 
the odoriferous and other plants which Molina* has men- 
tioned, nor ascertain if the Chili pine be precisely tlio 
same as a jiarticular sort in Europe; much less can we 
determine the real difference between the cedars of the 
Andes and those of Iiebanon.f The accounts given by 
many travellers concerning tiie prodigious growth of the 
forests in these mountains seem to bo exaggerated. The 
missionaries tell us .that a single tree affoi-detl a sufficient 
quantity of - wood for a chapel sixty feet in length ; beams, 
laths, doors, windows, and two confessionals were made 
from its venerable trunk. The Myrtits luma and mamma 
are forty feet in height^ and the olive tree about nine feet 
ill circumference. * The grass in some places is. so long 
• tliat the cattle are concealed among tlie pastures. The 
apples are remarkable for their, great size, and of fourteen 
different kinds of peaches, one sort weighs about sixteen 
ounces.^; Many shrubs and plants are useful in dying; 
the Bubia ChUenses yields a bright red, and the Eupatarium 


• Molina's Natural History of Chili| paisinu t Idem, ibid, 
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BOOK CAtZense a rich yellow. A different shade of* the f 
“****• is obtained from the <8antoKaa, and a black die . 

from the root of the PmUa Hnetoria, gen. mv. * / 

Aniniaiii. Molina takes notice of thtrty-six different species of quad- - 
rviieds indigenous to Chili ; but many of them are little 
known. The Castor huidt^us frequents tlie banks of 
lakes and rivers, but does not build its habitation after tlio 
manner of the common beaver ; the fur of tliis animal is 
much prized. The Jffus cyanus is not unlike the ground 
mouse, but its ears are rounder, and its hair is grey. Tho 
ChinaUa or Mas lamger is covered with a fine asli-roloiired 
wool, of a sufficient length for spinning. The Mas maa- 
littus, and Chilian squirrel, are two other animals peculiar 
to the country. 

Provinces Copiapo is boHoded on tho east by the Andes, on tho 
and Towns ^^st by the Great Ocean, on the south by Coquimbo, and 
on the north by the deserts of Atacama*: It is about a 
hundred leagues in extent from north to south, and is famed 
for its copper, fossil salt, sulphur, and lapis lazuli. Cnpi- 
apo, the capital of the district, is an inconsiderable town, 
about twelve leagues from the sea ; its population is less 
than 1S,000 souls. Coquimbo, sometimes called La Serena, 
is the chief town in a partidoof the same name; the streets 
are shaded with myrtle trees and arranged so as to form 
squares ; a garden, well stoiod with fruit trees, is attached 
to every house. 

The land in the neighbourhood of Coquimbo and Guas- 
co is impregnated with metallic substances. The copiier is 
valuable, and of the best quality ; 10,000 hundreil weights 
were annually exported to Spain, and 30,000 to Lima. 
The province of Quilluta is. about twenty-five leagues 
from north to south, and nearly ' twenty-one from .east to 
west. The capital, St. Martin de la Conchs^ or Qiiillota, 
is built upon a fertile valley on the banks of tho Aconca- 
gua; but the flourishing city of 'Valparaiso has o'* ' 

years attracted must uf the settlers. It stands on tl* 
and side of a steep bill, and is inconveniently 
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for ‘bo^'ng. Trading vessels from Lima take in tbeir book 
cargc^R^Yalparaiso, which consists, for the most part, of 
Avhcsft talloV, leather, cordage, and dried fruits; the inha- ' 
hitants receive in exchange, tobacco, sugar and spirits. 

The harbour is much exposed to the north wind, but the 
ships make generally three voyages during the summer, or 
from the month of November to June. 

Santiago, the capital of Chili, was founded in the year 
1541, by Pedrode Valdivia. It was originally called Nue- 
va Estremadura, its streets are wide and well paveil, its 
gardens are watered by canals, and the principal square is 
adorned with a fine fountain. The town is bounded on one 
side by a hill, and on the other by a large plain. The pa- 
lace, the court of royal audience, the town-hall, the prison, 
and the cathedral, are tlie most remarkable public buildings. 

The last edifice was planned and begun by two English- 
men, the mi^t is the work of a Roman architect. The go- 
vernor and we. primate of Chili resided at Santiago. The 
extensive dim^se, of which it is the chief town, was erected 
hy Paul ly. in the year 1561. As the capital is the centre 
of all the internal traffic of the country, it is well stored 
with every Sort of merchandise, and there are more shops in 
it than in an^, other city of Chili. Its population and com- Population 
uicrce increased rapidly ; the former, before the late revo- 
Itttion, are said to be more than 50,000 souls. The inhabi- ' '' 

tants are gay and. hospitable, and in these qualities excel 
their countrymen, in the old world. Music and dancing are 
there, as well aS in most other places of Spanish America, 
the favourite amusements of the people. 

Petorca, renowned for its gold mines,* lies eastward of 
Santiago; like those of Peru, they are situated in the re- 
gion of perpetual snow. The ore on the mountain of Up- 
sallata is so valuable that a quintal of it is generally sold 
for sixty Spanish marks. 


* Ulloa, Book VIII. chap. 9. 
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BOOK Talca is the chief town in the ^artido of Man'** a dls- 
xxxxix. abounding in wine, corn, and cattle. The is 

’ built near two hills, many amethysts are found on the one, 
and the other consists of a particular sand or cement called 
talc. There ara gold mines in the fertile province of 
Piichacay, a country in which agriculture repays abun- 
dantly the labours of the husbandmen, the ear of corn 
often contains more than sixty grtuns, and the vine bears 
in the same proportion. The meadows are covered with 
herds; in the year 1797, fat oxen w'erc sold for four 
crowns, and the price of a sheep was loss than a dollar.* 
Conception, • or Penco, was founded by Valdivia, and de- 
stroyed in 1751 by an earthquake. The inhabitants then 
xhose a place for their town in the beautiful valley of 
Mocha at a league’s distance from the former site^ it has 
since that time been called Mocha, or New Conception. 
The population is supposed to exceed 12,000 souls. 
The corrogidor of the town commanded the- troops on the 
Auracanian frontier. The place is chiefly of importance 
from its vicinity to Conception Bay, one of, the best in 
Spanish America. The fortresses of Arauros and Tu- 
capel were erected to check the incursions of Indians now 
reduced to a'stato of subjection. There is a good harbour 
in the town of Valdivia, and plenty of timber in the ad- 
jacent country. The archipelago of Chonoa or Chiloi, 
coaaiating of forty-seven islands, is situatefl on a gulf near 
the southern extremity of Chili. Tbirty-two of them 
were colonized by Spaniards and Indians^ tbe resf are un- 
inhabited. Isla Graiidej or Chilo6, is the most considera- 
ble in the group, its name has been given to the whole 
archipelago. It is well wooded, and produces as much 
corn as is sufficient for the 'consumption of the inhabi- 
tants. The sea port of San Carlos de Chai'cao, and the 
town of San Juan dc Castro, are the most remarkable places 

* Voyage de la Petousc, 1. 11. p. 60. See Feui11£C| t, I. p. 312, 

p. 345. 
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> n the The whole population of ChUo6 amounts hook 

lo souls, and the language spoken by the islandx Unix, 

ers, mflers in some respects from that of the colonists on ’ 
the mainland. The climate is not unwholesome* but the 
country is subject to earthquakes. A very dreadfhl one 
took place in the year 173T ; the Guaytecas* a group of 
islands to the south, were covered with ashes, which de- 
stroyed almost every sort of vegetation for a period of 
thirteen years.* The two islands of Juan Fernandes are 
1 10 leagues from the coast of Chili ; the largest' was dis« 
covered in 1563, by a Spaniard, who gave It his own 
name; since that time, it was so much praised by early 
navigators, that it has been thought an earthly paradise. 

It is not more than four leagues in length from east to 
west; the country in general is mountainous, but inter- 
spersed with woods and fertile vallies. Its chief advan- 
tage arises from its being a good resting place for ships. 

Many English navigators touched there in their voyages 
round the worlds It has been occupied ’for more than 
fifty years by Spanish settler^, who have erected a batteiy, 
and built a town on the islahd.f . The name of Mas-a- 
tierra, or nbar the land, has been given to the largest, 

’’the other is ^neraliy called Mas-a-fuero, or the more re- 
mote. The Isla de Cabros is an uninhabited rock at no 
'great distance from the sqiith-western extremity of Juan 
Fernandes. The cedar and sandal trees grow on these 
islands. Two persons, whose romantic adventuretr gave 
rise to the novel of Robinson Crusoe, resided on one of them. 
Alexander Selkirk, a Scotsman, being left by his fellow 
' sailors, lived there for four or five years, and obtained 
a scanty subsistence by hunting; the other, a Mosquito 
Indian, was abandoned by a party of Buccaneers* 

Cuyo, formerly a Chilian province, is separated from 

the rest of the country by the Andes, and for that rea* 

. * 

Viajero Universal, XV. p. 366* 

ation de M. Mos^ Annales dee Vo/ages, XVI. p. 1^9* 
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'Tucumai^ 


son sometimes called Tmsmontano. It is boi^^eil on^ 
' the north bj Turuoian, on the cast by the deserts f>r iviienos 
Ayres, and on the sooth by Patagonia. 'I’hat part w the 
And(^ whirh divides it from Chili is exposed to violent 
and freiiiiont storms. The climate of Coy o Is variable; on 
the liigli grounds, the winter is intensely cold, and the plains 
are scorched by the summer's heat. 'I’he country, for want 
of moisture, is barren ; in the neighbourhood of rivers or 
even of canals, it is verdant and fruitful. The eastern 
part consists of fertile plains, unlike those of the Oronoco, 
or La Plata, they are covered with lofty trees. A rcuiark- 
able species of the cocoa palm is not uncommon' in the 
vallies, its leaves resemble the aloe’s, and the centra of 
its trunk is so soft, that the inhabitants use it for mak- 
ing cloth, which, if it be not very fine, is at least strong 
and flexible. It is only lately that the gold and silver 
mines in the north of Cnyo have been worked. Lead, 
sulphur, coal, and gypsum are found on the mountains, 
and salt is easily obtained from the la.kes and marshes. 
The hills near St. Juan de.Ia Frontcra are composed of 
white marble; the ])eoplo use it for making lime or build- 
ing bridges across the canals that irrigate their fields. ' The 
wealth of the district de|)ends chiefly on that of the sur- * 
rounding countries, and it must be greatly increased if 
ever the trade of China or the east extends to the soutbera 
or western shores of America. Mend6zn,the capital of Cuyo, 
is a fl.njrishing city, and its population is rapidly increasing. 

The province of Tucuman, a country little frequent- 
ed, and consequently not very accurately known, lies 
to the north-east of Cuyo. Branches of the Andes tra- ‘ 
verse it on the north, the rest of the district is one im- 
mense plain. Many rivers in Tucuman are changed into 
largo sheets of water, from which' they never issue. The 
Rio Saiado falls into El Mon Chiqueto and the Rio 
Dolce, after a course of twQ|» hundred leagues, unites with 
the Saiado, and is lost along with ik These lakes, o'-) !!- 
sioued by the inundations of rivers, are not very deep. The 
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jiand in fiany places is impregnated with fuasil salt, and JIOOK 
the wjl^r of everf pool or river in that part of the country i*»*xK* 
^ 19 br^isl|and disagracahlc to the taste. The cattle dc-‘ 
voiir eagerly the salt on the herbage; it is indeed neces- 
sary to tlieir existence, for they perish if deprived of 
it for a short time. Saltpetra may he collected on the 
plains, tlie ground is frequently whitened with it after 
a shower. Although tliere is hardly any transition from 
winter to summer, the climate has been considered hcalthv 
and salubrious. The districts watered by rivers, afford 
rich pasture, and are generally covered with sheep and 
oxen. Of the wild animals the deer and different sorts of 
game are the most common. The soil is well adapted fur 
tiie rulture of maize, cotton, or indigo. Swarms of wild 
bees frequent the forests between the Dolce and Salado, 
and tlie aramos weaves on the trees its beautiful jn'et-work 
of silver coloured silk.* Mr. Helm states that tliere are 
in Turuman two mines of gold, as many of cop|)or and 
lead, one of silver, and another of rock salt. The Que- 
bracho tree, so called from its excessive hardness, grows in 
tlie viciiiity. of San Miguel ; the axe is sometimes broken 
before the tree can be cut asunder. Tiie coinmercc of Tii- 
cuman. consists of corn, wine, and cattle^ It is computed 
that 60,000 mules are fattened every year on tlie valley 
«f- Lernia, previous to their being cximsed for sale at the 
great annual fair. The principal towns of the province 
arc San Felipe or Salta; its inhabitants, and especially the 
low'er orders, are often inflicted with a species of leprosy, 
and the women are disfigured by goitres at an early age; 

. Jnjui, biiilt near a volcano that emits clouds of dense air, 
and a great quantity of dust Corvoda, the residence of 
a bishop, and the finest city in the country. The university 
of the Jesuits at that place was considered a good seminary 
of education. A few villages, scattered over the wide plains 
of Tucuman, have been sometimes dignified with the name 


- ’i' Viajoro ITiiivelal, XX. p. 12<5— IM. 
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BOOK of towns. London was founded in 1555, to comnemorato 
ixxxxx. t|,B marriage of Mary, queen of England, with iHi'lip the 
Second of Spain. Wo Oiay form a tolerably • coriTift no- 
tion of theso towns from the letters of Cattaneo a Jesuit. 
The following is an extract from one of them. “The 
Provincial-general set out with bis secretary to visit tho 
different settlements in Tucuman, on their w'ay to Rioja, 
a town about two hundred leagues north-east of Cordova, 
they had to travel along a road as solitary as it was diffi- 
cult of access. Their progress was slow, for the patli was 
surrounded by precipices. About the twentieth day of 
their journey, the secretary, who had gone before his 
companions, fell asleep under the shade of a tree. The 
muleteer came up to him, and remarked that a person 
of his condition ought not to ' sleep in a street. The 
secretary, astonished at such a rebuke, replied that he had 
travelled three weeks and bad long since despaired of ever 
seejng Rioja. Ton are now there, rejoined the muleteer, 
this is the market place, and the convent is behind the 
trees.** The inhabitants of Tucuman, free from the cares 
and disquietude of great -towns, enjoy tlie blessinf^ of a 
- country life. Their groves resound to the music of danc- 
ing; the shepherds and shepherdesses sing to ‘the accompa- 
niment of a rustic guitar, alternate strains ruder but not un- 
like those of/riieocritus or Yirgil ; even the Christian names 
of the peopiqare pastoral, and remind the traveller of old 
Arcadia.* 

Paraguay The Country watered by tho Plata has been generally 
«r called Paraguay, althougli, to speak cori'ectly, that name 
* ^ should be confined to a single province. 

Aspect of I'*’’ already' been remarked tliat the vallies in the pro« 
the cuuu- vince of Chaco and the districts westward of the Great 
River, are impregnated with salt and nitre. These plains 
are sometimes overwhelmed by moving sands, or rendered 

♦ For instance, Ncnicsio, Gorgonio, Spiridion, Nazaria, Rudesciiirla, 
Beorganisacion de las ^oloniaa oricntales da la Hata, &Ce Addrcf^cd tt 
Charles the IV. of Spain. 
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unwbolQ^mo by mai-shes, into which tiio rivers flow lor bqok 
want of a sufficient declivity to carry them to the ocean. ******** 
*JBut Ihe face of nature is very diflerent on the eastern 
hanks of the Plata. Hills extend from that river to the 
Uraguay, which flows down steep and lofty mountains be- 
fore it reaches the sea. On the one side the whole country 
is of the primitive, and on the other of the alluvial forma- 
tion. The rapid Uruguay, shaded by thick forests, becomes 
very broad near its mouth, and surpasses in magnitude the 
Rhine or the Elbe ; even at four hundred miles up the ri- 
ver, the distance from one bank to another is mora than a 
league. It. is navigable till within seventy leagues of the 
sea, or as far as Salto Chico ; the rest of its course is bro- 
ken by torrents. 

The country near Buenos Ayres is fertile, but ill sup- 
plied with woodj its sandy soil is mixed with a rich 
black mould. The pampas extend to the south, and the 
view is bounded by these deserts. A stunted shrub, or 
even a tuft of marine plants, is seldom seen by the weary 
traveller. The great increase of European horses and 

oxen, boffi,in a wild and domestic state, is a remarkable oxuii. 
circun^ance in the natural history of these countries. 

M. O^zara;. who has minutely examined this subject, 
states that horses and oxen were imported from the year 
to the year 1550. Many of the horses are now 
wild, and ten thousand of them are sometimes seen in a 
single herd. The greater number are of a dark sorrel 
colour^ they are easily broken, and not inferior to the 
common horse. The oxen In the province of Chiqnito 
*and the plains of Monte Video are as useful to the 
colonists, as therein deer or camel to .the Laplanders or 
Arabs; they not only afford them nourishment, but 
their hides are an important article in trade; cups and 
spoons are made of the horns, and the leather is converted 
into pitchers, mattresses, and cloaks; candles, soap, and 
a ppticular sort of oil, are obtained from the tallow. 

The cattle in Monte Video arc larger than those in tlie 

‘ 1»C. V. ■>« 
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neighbourhood of Salauiancai which are supposed to b* 

' the largest in Spain. One breed is remarkable for it: 
‘small head and thick hair. The chiros is another variety, 
so called from its erect and conical horns. Ttie wild 
herds of oxen maj' be easily tamed ; it is probable that 
they might be a source of riches in tlie hands of a more 
industrious people. But the inconsiderate avarice of hunt- 
ers has incited them to destroy immense numbers of these 
animals. From the Falkland islands to the 27th degree of 
south latitude, the cattle seldom frequent the barreros^ or 
saline and nitrous lands ; the waters and pastures of the 
country contain perhaps asulIi<‘ientquantity.of salt. Near- 
er the equator, they thrive only in the vicinity of these 
lands. The barreroSf says D’Azara, arc necessary for their 
existence. 

Eastern Paraguay and a great portion of Brazil con- 
firm the truth of his remark. Chacos is almost wholly 
occupied by Indian tribes, and all of them are still in a 
savage state. Some change both their country and name, in 
order to conceal themselves more effectually from their ene- 
mies. The LuleSf whose language is said to ^hc different 
from most of the American dialects, have done \o more 
than once. ) 

The GuaicuraSf the most warlike of these Indians, are 
nearly extinct. Their depopulation is the effect of their 
barbarous habits; it is not uncommon for parents to de- 
stroy their children.^ A like custom prevails among the 
Lenguas* The Guanas are the least savage of these 
Indians, yet they have hardly any notion of religion, the 
women are devoid of humanity, they have been known tor 
bury their own children alive.t The Enimagas, and 
Oueniiises accompany each other in their emigrations; 
the MoyaSf who arc generally at war with them, live by 
agriculture, and force their slaves to cultivate the grouv>'i 
But of all these tribes the Mipanes arc the most 
nowned, their number amounted formerly to live q* 

• -. 1 . V®y;»j.'P au a^'uiv. U 110- - MT. Moiu. ibiu, p 
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p). thousand souls, they inhabited Yapizlaga, a country on book 
banks of the Plata, ^ between the 28tb and 30th 
degrees of latitude, 'rhey surpassed other savages in 
subduing the wild horse, and in the use of the bow. 

Tiieir warlike spirit proved formidable to the Spaniards, 
and the labours of the missionaries amongst them wxrc 
attended with little success. Defeated in several battles, 
the Abi pones W'cre at last reduced to seek for protection 
from the settlers. Since that period they have gradually 
decayed. The features of tfie men are regular ; the wo- 
men are nearly as fair as those of Spain. 

Paraguay, derives its name from the Payagiias, a Paraguay 
treacherous and deceitful people that subsist by fishing. 

It was believed that they worshipped the moon, but 
D’Azara denies that they had any religious creed; con- 
trary, however, to the custom of neigliboiiring savages, 
they covered their burying places, and preserved, with 
superstitious care, whatever was left by the dead.f The 
Poptugueso having passed' the frontiers fixed by several 
treaties, not only invaded the territory of the Payaguas, 
but estiil)li«licd Ihc military station of New Coymbra on 
tho rigiit batik of the river. The conquest of Spanish 
Paragiay inigjit have been facilitated from the advantages 
wiiicii such a position afforded fhem.:|: 

There is no reason to believe that tho mines of Brazil Mines, 
extend as far as Paraguay. In the manuscript dedicated 
to the king of Spain, which has been already quoted, no 
notice is taken of any gold mines in the country, altliongii 
mention is made of an inconsiderable one near the 
*Uraguay, and this fact gives additional weight to the 
statements of the Jesuits.^ Paraguay produces the fa- 
mous Brazilian tree, but it is much more common in the 
beautiful country from which it derives its name. The 
cotton plant is seen throughout tlie province, and tlio 

^ * Oobril/liofrr, clc Aliipnnibi:!:. 

•i* I) Az;ii-:i, Voynge .iii Paraguay, II. Ilil — 1 17. 

. nrnii'niiis,Tci,ii] d,. ('ulonia'., A' . 

^ 'M-.it.i; i, Mnralnr Mi* siou'; ■'■i P ii av.'ia p. 
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BOOK sugar caiic grows without culture in the marshy grounds. 

XXXX1X. Dragons-blcod, cinchona, nnx vomica, and vanilla, arc 
the connnon prod.’ictioiis of llic country. The point, 
granate, the peccli, the fjg. tin' oraiige tree, and a variety 
of palm'!, flourish in rich Iiixuriunre. The leaves of a 
species of ilex arc made into the matte or Paraguay tea 
so much used in South America. Tiic most extensive 
plantations are near New Villarica and the mountains of 
Maracayu. If the labouifrs be deprived of that western 
tea, they refuse to work the mines. 'I'hc «|uantity sold 
every year in Peru, Chili, and Biicrios Ayres, is worth 
more than two millions of dollars. Paraguay jtea is more 
used in these countries than Chinese in England; the 
twigs are pnt in with the leaves, and it is taken through 
a silver or glass tube. 

Animals. D’Azara takes notice of three diilerent kinds of sirnia*-, 
the miriq^loina^ the cay, and the caraya. The last sort is 
the most common; from sun-rise to snn-se' ‘he wood.s 
re-echo its hoarse and dismal cries. Tie 'madilio 

buriviws in tlie foi'csts, and a sinalle, the 

plains. Chiaxou, which is said to > ord 

gazelle, is a general name for four kiiu. 
diGTerent from any in the ^Id world. I'Ir. 

Felis pardalis, and the erva, tuv species of ti. 
that have been only seen in America. 

Towns. There is no considerable town in the province of 

guay, the .capital, Asuncion or Neuska Senora d«. 
Asuncion, was at first a small fort built on an ang. 
made by the eastern bank of tlic Paraguay, about 
eighteen miles from the first mouth of the Pilcomayo. 
It became in time the chief town of the diocese ; its streets 
are ill built and inconvenient from their many windings. 
The population consisted formerly of about two tiiousaiid 
Spanish colonists, and several thousand Mestizoes and 
Indians. Thu climate is temperate, and the adjacent 
country rich and fertile; tluvughout the year many of luc 
trees are cither in foliage or loaded with fruit. The trad- 
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: iiig boats from ISnrnos Ayres to Asuncion take two or tliree book 
moiitlis to asreni! liie IMafa. "'ho only diffirnlty in sailing i 
[f Ilf) that river j»roc icils tor force ol tlio do-rrinViisg c ur- * 

rent, fi#r t!ic pass -r/e is iinide inotc easy by tlio pitn ailing 
south winds. Tlic other towns in Paraguay, Nyith t!ic ex- 
ception of Curugiiaty and Neemburo, arc unv. ortby of no- 
tice. The population of the first amounted, some years 
ago, to 2250 inhabitants, and that of the latter to IBOO souls 
The parishes consist for the most part of country houses, a 
few of which arc situated In the vicinity of a church or cha- 
pel, and the rest removed at a great distance from each 
other. Thq Indians dwelt in hovels, but the Jesuits built 
villages for such as were converted. It appears from an 
oflicial report, that in the year 1804, tin* population of the 
whole province was less liiaii a hundred thousand souls. 

The countries eastward of the Parana were divided into Provinces 
three provinces^ the first was the government of Coric.ntcs°”^g®^y 
and tlie missions between the Parana and IJraguay ; the 
second, Uraguay, between that river and the Rio Negro; 
and the third, Monte Video, between Rio Negro and the 
Ocean. . But all these divisions are commonly supposed to 
form 5 part of Paraguay. 71ie vegetable productions of 
these Yrovineps are very valuable ; the sugar ranc grows in 
abundance; the wood of some trees is well adapted for 
building ships, others arc used for dying ; the country pro- 
duces lint, cotton, and the most useful plants of Brazil. 

The population has been calculated at forty thousand Spa- 
nish colonists, sixty thousand conquered Indians, and several 
thousand savages. The Guaranis extended their settle- IVative 
' ments to tlicso remote regions. The Charruas, a 
warlike tribc> defended with much bravery the banks of the 
Plata against the inroads of European invaders. The na- 
tives arc silent, morose, and ignorant of dancing, an amuse- 
'nt so common among the American savages. There are 
•veval guttural words in their language, which our alpha- 
si cannot express. 

Monte Video derives its name from a inonutain near Towns. 
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Bxxxix. and situated on the Plata, at twenty leagues From its 

mouth. The harbour, though exposed to the north-cast 
winds, is the best on that river. 'Plie streets are not jiaved, 
and the inhabitants arc ill supplied with spring water. 
The population, consisting of Spaniards, Creoles, and In- 
dians, amounts to fifteen or twenty thousand souls; but a 
great many of the inhabitants reside in the suburbs and vi- 
cinity of the town. Maldonado, a place of some importance 
in this province, is built on the same side of the Plata as 
Monte Video; its harbour is large and spacious, and trad- 
Missions of ing vcsscls pass from it to Buenos Ayres. The Jesuits sent 
the Jesuits, missionaries to these proviiices. Some liave consider- 
ed such institutions as the germs of a future empire, and 
establishments, the unsuccessful results of wl.! ^ religion 
and liumaiiity must ever deplore, have been embellished by 
zeal or degraded by envy. These enlightened and judicious 
monks, in their endeavours to civilize the Indians, did not 
confine themselves to the spread of the gospel. But it must 
be confessed that they used their temporal advantages with 
the utmost moderation and prudence. 

The formvition of these colonies along the banks ,of the 
Parana and Uraguay, has been attributed to the hardships 
which the Indians suffered from the tyranny of the Portu- 
guese. Every plantation was governed by two Jesuits; a 
curate was placed at the head of the secular administration, 
and it frequently happened that he could not speak the lan- 
guage of the Indians. The vice curate, or companion, was 
a subordinate officer, to whose care the conversion and spi- 
ritual improvement of the natives were committed. Their 
only laws were the gospel and the will of the Jesuits. The 
magistrates chosen from the Indians were so many instru- 
ments in the hands of a curate; they bad no authority in 
criminal cases. I'hc natives of both sexes were obliged 
to labour for the welfare of the community, and no 
individual enjoyed the right of property. The curak> 
as guardian of the public treasure, managed the produce 
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' ( of a culoiiy’s industry, and it was liis duty to clothe and book 
maintain every person in the state. No distinction of rank 
'ias known among these Iiidiiais; their government might 
be regarded as a transition from barbarism to progressive 
civilization. It is true that the Indian had no excitement 
to emulation, for tlic industrious and the indolent had the 

^ same fare and the same enjoyments; but the sway of the 
monks was admirably adapted for tlicse ignorant and fierce 
tribes; at all events the Indians lived happily under it, 
and were treated as children incapable of gOTerning 
themselves ; savages accustomed to rapine and bloodshed, 
or to live as the slaves of tiie Spaniards, regarded the Je- 
suits as their fathers and benefactors. Such a devotion to Corapiaints 
their masters was the chief cause of the hatred against that jlguHs! ' ^ 
order. Fuuior Aguilar coniptains, in his apology for his 
conduct, that Spanish otlicers wished the Indians not only 
to submit to the King of Spain, but to the Spaniards them- 
selves, and even to their domestics and slaves. The poor 
Indian was thus forced to obey the caprices of a task-mas- 
ter and a negro, or was punished for having rebelled against 
his conouerurs. The natives were baptized; they learnt 
the decalogue, and a set form of prayer; this was the 
coinmcncemc'ttt of that spiritual instruction, to which the 
cautious priests limited their first efforts. The Indians 
wove the cloth which they wore. They were instructed 
in the mechanical arts by Jesuits who came from Europe 
for that purpose. The men went barefoot, and the wo- 
men's garment consisted of a single shift without sleeves, 
the climate rendered a w'^armcr dress superfluous. The 
curates employed the moderate profits arising from ag- 
riculture, in. purchasing instruments, utensils, and arms. 

The neophytes carried into the Spanish settlements, hides. Commerce 
cloth, tobacco, and Paraguay tea. These articles were de- luiu, 
livered over to a procurator-general of the missionaries, 
who sold or exchanged them to the best advantage. This 
person was obliged to give an exact account of all his 
transactions, and, after deducting a very small sum as a 
’ ompensation fop his trouble, to employ Ibe vemaiiulcv in 
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the most profitable manorr lor the Iiiii’ans. Tiic native.sf 
' conuM'ted by the missionaries were free, and placed under 
* the protection of the King of Spain; every man paid wK- 
lingly to the mufjarch the annual trihiite of a dollar, as an 
acknowledgment of iiis dependence. I'hoy w’crc not only 
obliged to join the Spanish standard in the event of a war, 
but to arm themselves at their own expense, and to contri- 
bute their assistance in erecting fortifications. Their ser- 
vices in the war against the rortiigncse arc well known. 
But the Catholic despots in Europe, regardless of the most 
sacred conventions, felt little remorse in treating their 
American subjects in a manner unexampled in tiie annals 
of nations. About the year IToT, a part of their territory 
was ceded by Spain to the King of Portugal, in exchange 
for Saato-Sacraincnto. The Jesuits were unwilling to ac- 
cede to this treaty, or allow' themselves to be transferred 
from one nation to another, without their own consent. — 
The Indians had indeed recourse to arms, but tliey were 
easily repulsed and defeated with great slanglitf'r. The 
weakness of their resistance proved suflicicntly that dif- 
ference of opinion existed among their chiefs. The Je- 
suits were driven out of America in the year IT 67, and 
their neophytes were placed on an equality with the rest of 
the native tribes. Since the expulsion of the order, other 
monks have been less eager in the cause of conversion, and 
the Indians have suffered increased hardships. Merchants 
and military commanders have begun anew' their rigorous 
exactions. K is stated in a ministerial report,^ addressed 
to his Catholic Majesty by an enemy of the Jesuits, that 
thirty villages, founded by them, contained, according 
to the most accurate census, 82,066 inhabitants in the year 
1774. At the time oT th6 expulsion of the Jesuits, their 
population exceeded 92,000 souls, but within these few 
years it has been reduced to less than the half of that num- 
ber. The Portiigiicso, wdio were foroierly confined within 
their own limits, have seized upon seven of these villages ; 
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and, to check their invasions, it has been found necessary book 
rd'-cstahlisli the military regulations of the Jesuits. The i*xxxix. 
inference derived from this statement is obvious; if the In- 
diaiis have made any progress in civilization since the year 
1767, if they ciij^iy any privileges, if a few individuals 
amongst them chithe themselves after the Spanish fashion, 
or if in certain districts they can accpiire property, we ob- 
serve only in these detached ijistaiices, some effects of that 
excellent institution wiiich a tyrannical and blind policy has 
been ui able, to destroy. 

Santa Fe and the capital of the whole viccroyalty werennono, 
the principal towns in the government of Buenos Ayres, ac- 
cording to its former limits. The metropolis was the resi- 
dence of a viceroy and a bishop; it was also the seat of a 
royal audience, and several other public institutions. 

Buenos Ayres was founded in 1535, by J)oii* Pedro dc 
Mendoza, who gave it that name on account of the salubri- 
ty of its climate. It is built in the middle of a plain, on 
the south side of the river Plata, about seventy leagues 
from its mouth. The town is fortified, its streets arc 
broad and well paved, but the harbour is tnucli exposed to 
the wind, and the river near it is full of rocks and shallows. 

For that re£tson large vessels unloail at three leagues from 
the port, and then sail for the bay of Barragaii, and wait 
lor freights. Their cargoes arc put into lighter vessels, that 
enter the city by Buenos Ayres river, whicli is more easily 
navigated and better adapted for the unloading of goods. 

It happens sometimes that the waters of that small river 
do not reach a certain level, and on these occasions no ves- 
sel can pass the bar. Thei’c are few places where differ- 
ent sorts of provision are more plentiful than at Buenos 
Ayres. Bntrlicr’s meat is distributed to the poor; nior- 
chants frequently buy cattle for the sake of their bides. 

Poultry is comparatively dear, two fowls cost as much 
as an ox. The town is the great outlet for all the coni- 
incrcc of the interior, and the produce of CJiili and Peru 
pass from thence to Europe. Vicuna wool is brought from 
the Andes, copper from C3oquimbo, gold from other pads of 
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Lxxxix. amounts to sixty thousand souls : its inhabitants \ve: o 

among the first in the Spanish provinres that distingulsljed 
themselves in the cause of indeju'iidence. I'he creoles in 
this city submitted with reluctance to the government 
of the Sjiaiiiards, hut such as resided in the country 
^ were more obedient. It must ever he a subject cd‘ re- 
gret, that so little attention lias been fiaid to the edm ation 
Characu’r ^r moral imnrovement of tlie people. Almost all tlie con- 

oi tlir hi5«- . 

baiiciiiicn. vcrtcd Indians, more than half llie iniiahitanis of Para- 
guay, and tlie greater niimher Ihoso on the banks of the 
Plata, subsist hy agriniltiire. Hut that jirofession is not 
without its toils; and it is only followed by those that have 
not a snflieient fiiiid for trade, nr arc unable to puiThaso 
land. If a labourer cannot find employment as a sliejilierd, 
he is forced to till the ground. The dwellings of the hus- 
bandmen are built in forests, or in lands as yet litllo 
improved by art; they are at best small and hiwly 
huts placed at a great distance IVom each other ; their 
roofs are nnlely covered with straw, llie walls arc 
formed by stakes fixed into tlie ground, and the vacant 
spaces between them are filled up with day.^ The shep- 
herd is worse clad, more ignorant and depraVed tlia:' the. 
husbandman. That sort of life has nearly broiiglit tlie. 
Spaniards that follow it to a state of barbarism. Tho 
shepherds are numerous ; it has been computed tliat they 
tend twelve inillions of oxen, three millions of horses, and a 
vast number of sheep, besides those animals in a wild state, 
over which findr ( barge extends. Their herds arc divided 
into as many flocks as there arc proprietors. A pasturage, 
containing four or five square leagues, is considered at 
Buenos \>res as one of a very small size, and in Paraguay 
it is not thought to exceed the ordinary dimensions. The 
shepherd, accustomed from his infancy to idlcno.ss and in- 
dependence, cannot snffe.r the least restraint or iiicoiivc- 
iiicnce. Patriotism, modesty and humanity arc unknown 
among these degraded colonists. Employed in slaughter- 
ing animals, they can shed, without remorse, the blood of 
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^ llioir fi‘:!o\v rrcafiiros. "riicy seem to hjivc arquired total book 
lOv'TOibility Trom tlie «iilitucle of the desirt. A love of^*^^***’ 
2it.!iing is tiieir pn'domiiiarit passion; seated on the 
^ntirfd, with his Iiorse’s bridle bound round liis feet, lest 
it should be stolen from him, earh man has a knife 
fixed in the earth, that he may be ready to use it against 
) any one whom he. suspects to have played unfiiirly. A 
person stakes his whole property on a single game, and 
loses it with indiircrencc. Their good rpialities arc common 
to every savage. 'I hey welcome and maintain the stranger 
withoiit inquiring into the motives of his journey ; they 
may steal horses or oilier articles of less value from travel- * 
lers, but never think of taking money, heraiise to them it is 
useless. These 'rartars of the new world live on liorseback ; 
they hate every occjipulion that deprives them of tlieir fa- 
voi'.rite exercise. iStrosig and healthy, they attain somc- 
tinivs to a very advajiced age; but their bravery and va- 
lour are apt to make them regardless of life, and fearless 
of danger. There arc besides, some inhabitants of these Banditti, 
imiiicnst^ plains that refuse to labour, and disdain to serve 
any muitet’. These waiiderers gain their suhsistence by 
plinider; they have, carried olf women from Buenos 
Ayres, amk what is more remai’kable, some of their 
'»rvives, like tlic Sabines, have refused to return home. To 
provide for the wants of his lamily, tme of these men 
hastens Ui the Spainsh frontiers, fakes away as many 
horses or oxen as he can, and disposes of his booty in 
Brazil. The produce enables him to bring whatever 
articles his family may require. Such was the condition 
of a great many inhabitants i\\ the Sj)ani.sli provinces; 
it is to he hoped that recent changes, and the iinprove- 
inents likely to follow them, may tend to reiorm the na- 
tional cliararler. 

The vegctahlc and animal productions of the immense PmUuc- 
plains round Buenos Ayre.s diftei* from those of Para- 
guiiy. The climate is well adapted for tlie different Ay j os. 
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BOOK grains of Europe ; the diirasmo, a fruit much cstceijjecl in 
xxxxix. 11,^5 country, is a variety of tlic peach. ' ’* • y.- 

^ The yagouar is large hut not comiiioii ; the 1 
the caiman, aiui the monkey, arc never seen in thej.e * 
tildes. The cat of the Pampas, the cavia of 1'ucii -..n, 
.the hare of the deserts, and the Patagonian ostricli, arc 
found in Buenos Ayres. The dogs, as - well as the horses 
and oxen brought originally from Europe, have become 
wild; tliey appear in great numbers on the plains, and 
tlicir inroads arc dreaded by the inhabitants of the 
country. 

I'noccnpi- The extensive districts, to tlic south of Valdivia and 
eri rog-nns. Ayi’cs, arc thinly peopled by independent tribes. 

The right by which Spain claims the.se possessions, is 
founded on some doubtful maxims of public law, and on 
the autliority of several treaties. The Spaniards, after 
the discovery of South America, included in the ki::gtlom 
of Chili, the western coasts as far as the straits of Ma- 
gellan, and the eastern formed part of the viccroyulty of 
La Plata. Many English writers maintain that these 
countries do nut belong to Spain, because they have never 
been subdued ; and, until that event take place, it is 
reasonable that every nation should have the privilege 
of jdanting colonies in those places that arc unoccupieu.'. 
We have already given a .short account of Chonos and 
the Archipelago of Chiloe. The great peninsula of 
Three Mountains, and the gulf of Peiinas are situated 
Diflferent farther to the south. The natives of that coast arc dc- 
tribes. scended from the Araucanians, a people that inhabit the 
rich and fertile districts between the rivers Biubio and 
Valdivia. The fruitfulness of the soil, abundant springs, 
and a temperate climate, render that country even more 
Arauca- delightful than Chili. Arauca, the smallest province in 
jiians. territory, lias given its name to the whole nation. 

The Spaniards have called it Araiicaniaii Flanders, or * 
the invincible state; and some of them had the magna- 
nimity to celebrate in verse, the exploits of a people who 
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iiiiicli S|)Anis1i blood in maintaining their indc- book 
e. The s(ittlcnients of the Cunrhi extend 
divia to the Gulf of Geayateca. 'Fhe Hoilches, or 
of the t*!iilne islands, are a \\andering people; they 
j 1 only possc^ sions on the Gulf of Pennas, but even 
on the Straits of Magellan. These tribes have been 
, .!)faithfnl allies of the Arauraniaiis. The men are mus- 
cnlar^ \aoI 1 proportioned and of a martial appearance; 
but it is remarkable that the inhabitants of the interior 
iiul innuntainons districts are stronger than the natives on 
ilje coast. Travellers Iravo siippos»‘d that they destroy 
c\cry child of a weak or sickly constitution; their cus- 
toms tend to preserve the beauty of the human form, for 
nature is not obstructed in her operations by imj)roper 
s. Tlie Araucanians never build towns ; they reside 
* ! villages nr in hamlets on the banks of rivers. 

r attachnK'nt to their birth-place that children 
t tlic lands of their fathers. Love of liberty 
and if rofincment made them consider walled cities 

as the residence of slaves. The maritime part of their 
country coniprehcnds Aranco, Tiicapel, lllicura. Boroa, 
and Nagtolteii; the districts of tlie plain are Encol, 

I’arcn, and Mariguina. Marren, Chacaico, and Guan- 
agua, 'arc some of the provinces on the# Andes. Little 
can be said of the institutions of a society in so rude and 
simple a state. >Ve may observe, however, that impunity 
may he purchased for every crime except witchcraft. The 
unfortunate person accused of sorcery was tortured before 
a slow fire that he might more readily acknowledge his 
associates. The military establishment of the Arau- Warfare, 
canians was not only better than their civil govern- 
ment, but was in every respect superior to the ordinary 
methods of warfare among barbarous states. A commander 
in chief was appointed by a military council; as tho 
Toquis enjoyed the highest privileges in the community, 
liiey had the first claim to that office. But if no one in 
their order was found worthy of so important a trust, he 
that best deserved to command, was chosen general. 
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BOOK VilumoHii, a man of low origiiu wlio was raiseil^o 
uxxix. ,)f tlu*. Arauranian army, distinguislicd liimscri^Jbv 
his warlike acliievemcnts. I'he first ineasure ol a in*;' 
council after a declaration of war, was to scirii ifics- 
seiigers to the confederate tribes and the Indians reriaiing 
in the Spaiiisli settlements. The credentials of these 
envoys were a few arrows bound togct'iicr with a red string,, 
the emblem cf blood. The. persons intrusted with a mis- 
shni were said to run the arrow, and they performed theu' 
duty with so much secrecy and expedition, that the object 
of their journey was seldom discovered hy an cncmy\ 
That warlike people saw the great advantage which 
the Eiiropeaiis had acquired from the use of gunpowder, 
and tried in vain to learn its conipc'sition. They observed 
negroes among the Spaidards, and because tlieir colour 
was supposed to re-scaible that of gunpowder, they imagined 
that they bad discovered the long wished for -A 

poor negro was taken prisoner a sliort time after this theory 
had gained followers, and the unfortunate man was burnt 
alive by the natives, in the belief that gunpowiler might be 
obtained from his ashe.s. Molina, who tells this story, re- 
marks that the oxperiiiieiit showed the inaccuracy of their 
chemical notions. 

Each soldier in the Arauranian armies was obliged l»j fur- 
nish himself not only with aruis, \r:i w itli provisions, in the 
same manner as the forcc.s of ancient Rome. Every man was 
liable to military sertire, and had to roiiti ihiite his share to 
tiie support of the troops. Their jirovisions consisted of dried 
meal, which, wiien diluted in water, afforded them suffi- 
cient subsistence until they plundered the enemy’s country. 
The soldiers hy this means were not encumbered with 
baggage, and possessed deci<led advantage ov^r the Span- 
iards, both in making an attack and securing a retreat. 
Several great commanders of modern times wished to 
rc.storc the ancient method of provisioning armies, hut it 
presupposes a degree of simplicity incompatible witYi 
.European refinement. The Arancanians were the only 
people in South America that maintained their indepen- 
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”nrce of arms ; but the priulenre and ability of a book 
' ial have done more in reducing that warlike ^**‘**** 
til the armies of Spain. By the judicious poli- — - 
^ ;iiis jle Vallenar, president of Chili, the two na- 

tions^t^ • never been at variance for a period of thirty 
' years, and the fierce iiati\es have experienced the blessings 
• 4)f peace.* Indian magistrates superintend the trade carri- 
ed tin by their cmintry men with the Spaniards. The colo- 
nists and natives associate with each other, and Araucanian 
workmen arc frec|uenlly met with in the Spanish settle- 
"T'he bonds of union have been .strengthened by in- 
ges ; and tlie missions so successfully conducted 
suits ha\e not been altogether abandoned. The 
nolioii.s of tlie people were borrowed from their Religion, 
.tutions ; (lie universal government of the supreme 
.as a figure of the Araiicatiian polity. The one 
liefs or tncpiis, ami tliC other was ruled by the 
of the invisible world. Jlfo Ulmcnes^ or minis- 
icrs uj ..tatc, ruled t!ie heavens as well as the earth. The 
Menleiij or frii'ud of the human race, and the Gueciihu or 
origin of evil held the. first rank among the minor gods. 

•To reconcile tjic ai)parent contradictions in the natural and 
moral government of the world, savage nations l\ad recourse 
W the agency of two adverse principles. The Guecubu was 
perhaps the most active of these existences. If a lior.se was 
» fatigued, the demon must have rode it, for such an event 
was rarely attributed to natural causes ; if the earth trem- 
ded, ho was walking at no great distance. In short, 
tJie life of man had been completely wretched, were it not 
for the counteracting infiucncc of more beneficent beings. 

But the force of the evil spirit was by no means despi- 
cable, for the itlmenes of the heavenly hierarchy were 
sometimes unable to hold the balance of power. Spi- 
ritual nymphs performed for men tli«^ officc.s of housc- 
Ipld gods. Every young Araucanian had at least one of 
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BO(MK them in his service. I have still iny nyruiili was a t|ininKv«t.\ , 
xxxxix. expression, when a person bail overcome any iliiliriilty. ' 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul was fii-mly 
by this rude people. Man, according to thciii, wr s rmiipos- 
ed of two dements essentially different, the aura .'•••'■‘dody 
was mortal and corruptible, the soul i'toi poreel and eter- 
nal. That distinction appeared to them so obvious that the:. . 
word auea was used metaphorically to denote a half or some 
determinate portion of any sul>stan(;c. Itut, although tliey 
admitted an existence purely sjtiritiial, yet tiiey entertained 
very absurd ideas of it. 'VtMien they buried tlie dead, a 
woman followed the bier at a distnnc.e, and' strewed tlio 
ground with ashes, to prevent the soul from returning to its 
late abode. Arms were placed in the graves of the men, 
female apparel and domestic utensils in those of the women. 
Provisions were left to maintain the deccstscd during thei. 
journey, anil a horse was sometimes sacrificed 'Inuc they 
might ride to the country of the men beyond the mountains. 
Their opinions on different subjects were the same us tiiosc 
of the most savage tribes. Every storm on the Andes or 
the ocean, was the effect of a battle between their country- 
men and the Spaniards. If the tempest took its course in. 
the direction of the Spanish frontiers, the Araucaiiians were 
very joyful, and exclaimed loudly. Pursue tliem, friends, 
pursue them, kill them ! There is some reason to believe 
that sages, who despised the common superstition of their ^ 
country, existed among them ; but if they ventured to in- 
culcate new opinions or to conv ince men of their errors, 
they might have fallen victims to popular rage.* 
seasons. The Araucanians divided time into years, seasons, 
months, days, and hours; but their divisions were not the 
same as ours. The year began on the 22d of December, 
immediately after the southern solstice. Tlicse essential 
points were ascertained with some accuracy by means of 
the solstitial shadows. To preserve uniformity in diifc- 


* .'‘'loliiia, History of Cliili, volume IJ. 
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rcnt^j^iods, tlio day as well as the year was divided ioto book 
i\5j^f|)art.s, each of which was equivalent td two of our i*xxxix. 
)i . Such a method was not peculiar to the* Arau- 
canitpK it is used by the Chinese and the natives of 
JapiH^/ 'i hc} «ihserved the planets;^ gau^ tife term by 
wliich they were esMed, was a derivative of the verb gaun^ 
to wash, 'ivcy belt on this subject the same opinions as 
the ancients^ and supposed that these bodies hastened at 
tj/eir setting to plunge themselves Into the ocean. An 
eclipse of the sun or moon was said to be the death of one 
of tlicm» which corresponds with the defectus solis aut 
iuHHf of tlie Romans. The Araucanians evinced much 
ingeiinity in tlicir games and amusements. Leibnitz has 
rcnirtekcd that rnen Jiave never given greater proof of 
talent than in the invention of games. If the German 
n!iii(isoplier he correct, we must entertain no unfavourable 
" of this nation; it is certain chess was known to 
them long before the first invasion of the Spaniards.! 

But they delighted most in gymnastic exercises^ for by 
them they w'cre inflamed by a love of war. During 
peace their time was spent in these diversions; the peuco 
represented (he siege of a fortress, and the palican differed 
little from tjic mock fight ol^ the Greeks.^ The in- 
habitants of different districts^ met frequently for this 
purpose; such aiiiuscfiilnt^ were not considered useless, 
they had.' improve the natives in the military art. 
Polygamy was lawful among the Araucanians, some ofPoiy^aoi.; 
them could form a correct notion of a man’s fortune from 
the number of his wives. But. the first wife was treated 
with great respect by all the others ; they acknowledged 
her to be their superior ; she was entitled to precedence 
and other marks of distinction, not without their charms 
c\tm to women in a savage state. The marriage ceremony 
wa& very simple, it consisted merely in carrying off the 
bride, who generally feigned reluctance. This method 

Tableau ci,viJ ct moral rirs Araucans, trad, dii Viajrro universal, Aiiimles 
'c:- V'’oya.ce?, X^I, p. 10ft. 
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Book was consideredt both by the Araucanians and the n*- 
xxxxix. m essential preliminary to matrimony. Each 
obliged* to present daily to her hushand, a di 
with her own hands : hence there were as m' f 
Araucaniaitoliouscs as female inhabitants. . os 

bare you ? was a polite way of asking ' ^cr of 

his wives. Besides other presents received 

every year a ponchos or embroidered ^ he women 

paid great attention to the cleanliness of ^jcrsons. The 
Tradr. trade which this people carried on, wa!> limited, mo- 
ney was lately introduced amongst them ; before that time 
they exchanged one commodity for another, and the pro- 
portionate value of different articles was ascertained by a 
conventional tariff ; a practice analogous to that of the 
Greeks in the time of Homer. Thus the value of an ord* 
nai 7 horse was considered as unity, and that of an 
two. Their commerce with the Spaniards was ' 
ponchos and cattle, which were bartered for wi 
merchandise of Europe. The exactness with 
Araucanians fulfilled their contracts has been co ^ed 
by the colonuts* 

Toyu. The province of Tuyu is situated to the south of Buenos 
Ayres, on the other side of the Andes and between the two 
rivers Saladillo and Hucuque. It is covered with marslics 
and small lakes. Cusahati, the^ost remarkable moun- 
tain in the country, has been seen by mariners at the 
The distance of twenty leagues from the shore. The Puelches 
Pueiches. inhabit a district in the neighbourhood of that mountain. 
Falconer tells us that he was acquainted with a cacique 
there, who was upwards of seven feet, and adds that the- 
Puelches had colonies on the Struts of Magellan. It is 
Fampai. probable that the Pampas or deserts of America extend 
from Tucumau to the 40tb degree of south latitdile. 
Two rivers, the Coloi^do and the Negro, rise at the base 
of the Chilian Andes and flow through these vast and 
unknown regions. A series of lakes and running waters, 
extending in a parallel direction to the mountains, receives 
the waters of the two streams near their source. Some 
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^savagCf tribes, descended from the Puelches, wander in the book 
'i^ajjppSis. Not long after the Spanish breed of horses was i*xxxix. 

h—'-.;' in tlicir country, many became as expert horsemen" 

us the *'tars ; others, neglecting the advantages which these 
aniiaai^anorJc.u them, retain still their ancient customs. 

Accoi’ding to th> Spanish maps, Comarca Beserta, orComarca 
the desert proyince, extends from the 40th to the 45th de- 
gree of south latitude ; its coast only has as yet been ex- 
pibred. The bays of Anegada, Camarones, and St. George, 
afford good anchorage for ships, but there are neither in* 
habitants, wood, nor fresh water in the adjacent country ; 
a few aquatic birds and sea wolves remain unmolested on 
these dismal shores. 

Shrubs and different plants appear on the lands nearcounti-y of 
Capo Blanco, which are surrounded by immense plains, 
'mpregnated with salt. If there be such a people as the 
we must look for them in these unfrequented re- 
gions, at no great distance perhaps from the sources of the 
Camerones or Gallego. << Their country,** says Father 
Feuillee, "is fertile, and pleasantly situated, enclosed on 
one side by the Cordilleras, and bounded on ihewestby 
a large and rapid river, which separates it from Araucania. 

The greater number of the Cesares we descended from the 
sailors belonging to three Spanish vessel^' who, worn out 
by the fatigues of a long voyage, revolted and fled for 
shelter terthat retired region. No stranger is ever permit- 
ted to enter their territory.** But Falconer, who denies 
the existence of that people, has brought forward strong 
arguments in support of his opinion.* , The Tchuels 

^ The report that there is a nation in Ihese.parts, descended from Europcni. 
or the remains of shipwrecks, is, I verily believe, entirely false, and is occa^io 
€(]• by misuiiderstandiiig the accounts of the Indians. For if they be asked 
Chili concerning any inland settlement of Spaniards, they give an account 
towns and white people, meaning Buenos Ayres, dkc. ; not having the lea 
idea that the iiihabitaiiis of these two distant countries are known to each othc 
, Upon my questioning the Indians on this subject, I found my conjecture to be 
right ; and they acknowledged, upon my naming Chiloe and Valdivia, (at which 
they seemed amazed.) thnt those were the places which they had mentioned 
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ROOK inhabit the interior of the country between the Coniarc?' 
Xixxxix. Deserta and the Andes. Falconer thinks tliat tliey 
tribe of the Puelclics, because many of tliein 
tiiU, he concludes that they make exciirsio** 

Straits of Alageilaii, and that they a*- 
whom travellers have described un ' ^^a- 

tagonians. The Tchucis are peac .umane 

some of their customs are singular. ^ carry, for 
instance, the bones of their relatives along the sca-s1ioi*c 
to the desert, and d^osit them in cemeteries amulst 
the skeletons of horses. I'liat practice, liowcver, can- 
not be of ancient orgin, for the horse was OiiknowK 
to all the wandering tribes of America before the 
Putagonia. arrival of tlie Spaniards. Patagonia is situated at the 
southern extremity of America beyond the 46tli degree of 
latitude. Although we can give no additional iiifoi"*' 
tion concerning its inhabitants, still so much has f 
of them, that we cannot pass them over in silence. 

The following account is taken from the voyage 4 
nandes de Magalhaiies: — **The fleet liud been two l ..ms 
at port San Julian, without our having an opportunity of 
seeing any of the natives. One day, wlien it was least ex- 
pected, a person of gigantic stature appeared on the shore. 
Ho sang, danced, and sprinkled dust on his forehead ; 

under the description of European settlements. What farlher makes tliis set- 
tlement of the Cesarcs to be altogether incredible, is thi* niorni impossibility that 
even two or three hundred Europeans, without having any eoiiiinunicntioii with 
a civiliKecl country, could penetrate through so many warlike and numerous 
nations, and maintain themselves as a separate republic, in a country which 
. produces notliing spontaneously, and where the inhubituiits live only by hunt- 

ing ; and all this for the space of two hundred years, (as the story is told) with- 
out being extirpated cither by being killed, or made slaves by the Indians, or 
without losing all European appearances by intermarrying with them. And, 
besides, there is not a foot of all this continent that the wancUtriiig nations do 
not ramble over every year ; to bury the dry bones of the dead and t<i look for 
salt. Their caciques and others of the greatest repute for truth amongst tlioin, 
have often protested to me that there are no white people in all those parts, exr 
ocpl such as are known to all Europe, as in Chili, Buenos Ayre^, Chiloc, 
Mendoza. Src. — /'Vr/ronr/’s Itefcnptwn. of Patagnnin. 
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*4 sailor was sent to land, with orders to imitate his book 
^ 'c. wliich were considered signals of peace. The 

■'•djiis jiart so well that the giant accom- 
“"•andcr’s vessel. He pointed to the 
A the Spanitards had descended 
jrs’ heads did not come up to bis 

waisi. 

Ilerrara’s dcsti )n of these people is not so marvellous 
as that of Pigafetta. lie says that the least person amongst 
tlicm was taller than any man «iii Castillo. The origin of 
their name has been disputed. Magalhanes called them 
rara-gones, because their shoes resembled the hoof of the 
giianaco. Others insist that their ordinary stature exceed- 
ed seven feet, and for that reason they were termed viir- 

- r men of five cubits. Mr. Thomas Cavendish 

iic Straits of Magellan in the year 1592; having 
:hc dead bodies of two Patagonians, he measured 
marks in the shore, and found them four times 
uian his own. Three of his men, while sailing in 
a boat, were nearly put to death by the rocks which the 
natives threw into the sea. In short, his whole account 
puts one more in mind of the fable of Polyphemus than of 
an historical ^arrative.f The relation of Sarinicnto, a Spa-* 
nish corsair, is less liable to objection.:|: **The Indian that 
my sailors had taken” says he, ^^apticarcd to be taller than 
the restnf the natives; he recalled to my imagination the 
poetical description of the Cyclops. The other savages W'erc 
strong and well made, but their height did not exceed 
three varas.”§ Hawkins cautions navigators to bew are of 
the natives on the coast of Magellan. ‘‘They are cruel 
aiid treacherous, and of so lofty a stature, that several 
voyagers have called them giants. Wood and Marbo- 

■*' Pigafetta's account of Magellan's voyages. , 

* t Collcciion of voyages by Purcliass, vol. JV’. book vft 
;|; Uistoii'c de Ja conqiicste ties Mohiqucs, par Argeiisoln. 

V The vara is a meaFuve that varies in different parts of Spain; in some 
nlacGS it is less than two feet and a half. 
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rongli, two navigators that lived in the reign of Charles II., 

' maintain that the men on those coasts are of moderate stfi- 
ture; but their statements may be correct, without cor.i<-*> • 
dieting those of Pigafetta, Hawkins and Knivrt; fr.* it iias 
never been supposed that all the inhabitau ^ .-f iiiat^r‘'ast 
are of a colossal size. 

If a traveller saw only in Lapland^ Russians, Norwe- 
gians or Swedes, he might perhaps deny that there were any 
pigmies in the country. Additional information has been 
obtained concerning tbe Patagonians, during tlie cigbteenth 
century. The famous admiral Byron tells us that, iie saw 
them I ** Tbe Commodore having landed with a few of his 
men, made the savages sit down near him ; lie distributed 
some toys amongst them, and observed that, notwithstand- 
ing their being seated, they were taller than liimsrlf when 
be stood upright.”* But tbe best and most minute ac- 
count is contained in the voyage to the Malt"’.' 
Islands.- Duclos Guyot, who visited the Patagonians 
in 1776 , has left us some curious details, concerning 
their manners and customs. Mr. Duclos measured the 
least man that he saw amongst them, and his height was 
more than five feet eleven inches; the rest wei-e much 
taller. It is likely that they had communication with tbe 
Spaniards, for they called one of their companions their 
Capitan. They sang and danced like tbe islanders of 
the South Sea, and their hospitality was of .that rude 
sort which distinguishes tbe savage. They wore stout 
and well proportioned, and for that reason did not at first 
sight appear very tall. Their caps were covered with fea- 
thers, and their clothes consisted of guanaco’s skins. The * 
French treated some of the women very familiarly, and 
as their husbands did not resent their conduct, the writer 
of the voyage has supposed that the Patagonians had no < 
notion of jealousy.f The Capitan and many of his men 
visited the sloop, where they were, entertained and i*eccived 
presents. They ate voraciously, and drank whatever was i 


* Hawkeeworth's collection. 


t Voyage tie Don Pernefty, i. H. 
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offer them, among other things, three pints of seal oil. book 
-^cy of Duclos* statements has been since confirm* i*s*i** 
'unt of a voyage made by some Spaniards to T" 
'"agellan.* 

son that they measured was more than 
V five round the waist. Their physi* 
ard indicated sufficiently their Ame- 
'iis, firoqi theso observations, made 
o' the course of three centuries, that 
. the tallest race of men existing at 
Id. their mean height varies from six to 
countries may have at a former period 
cants of as gigantic a stature, whose de- 
are now degenerated by luxury, refinement or 
other causes ; but the Patagonians, separated from the rest 
" mankind, have bad little communication with other na- 
?.nd adhered always to their rude customs and homely 
. > 0. That portion of America, the most southern country cumate of 
either in tlie^d or new world, is sterile, cold, and unculti- 
'ated. BoinRwus winds' and frequent tempests are com- 
mon to the extremities of both continents. But some of the 
causes wliich tend to produce such effects in Patagonia, 
exert a grea|er influence than in northern countries of a 
higher latitude. It is detached from the rest of the world 
by three vast oceans ; winds and opposite currents are not 
uncomme>v at every season of the year. A broad and 
lofty chain of mountains occupies the half of the land, 
and it is fur removed from any mild or cultivated region. 

The land of the plains on the east differs widely from Plains and 
' that of the mountains on the west ; the first is a sandy and 
bwen soil, incapable of supporting vegetable life; the at- - 
mosphere is generally unclouded and serene, and the heat 
•t>f summer varies from forty-one to fifty degrees of Fahren- 
heit. The other portion composed pf primitive rocks, 
watered by rivers or cataracts, and covered with forests is 
• subject to incessant rains, and the thermometer seldom 


eig.. 
ognoHi^ 
rican pri^ 
at different . 


N'iniTf ill p-iiTfho ifi’ '\Tae;;ilhacns. 179«. 
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uxxix. |){|.(.|| trei) {Betula antartica, Lin.) flourishes on the higher ' 
parts of the roast, the Filix arhorescens has been obs'’-. eed 
on the straits of Magellan. The guanacos, the v'scaclia, 
and the hare of the Pampas, are found in T\iL..gartia; . Th') 
rocks at Port Desire arc composed of trie as transparent 
as crystal, and marble 'of diflicrent colours. The lands in 
the neighbourhood were supposed to be very unfruitful, but 
Narborougli aflirms that he has seen many herds of wild 
oxen at no great distance in the interior. The coast is 
lined in many places with banks of fossil shells. Tiic ar- 
madillo and an animal resembling the jaguar liavc beer- 
seen near Fort St. Julian. 

Sttaits nf The discovery of Cape Horn, by affording a more con- 

Mageiian. entrance into the Pacific Ocean, destroyed the nau- 

tical importance of tlic Straits. They were discovered by 
the celebrated Magalhanes in the year 1519. Many of . 1.0 
old voyagers, who sailed round the world, were, in that 
part ol their course, exposed to imminent danjmr. Currents 
and sinuosities render their navigation diffiPnt and uncer- 
tain. The length of the Straits is about 450 miles, and 
they vary in breadth from fifteen to two leagues. On the 
cast they are confined by steep rocks ; near the middle 
there is a large basin, on which Port Famine is situated. 
The colony nf Ciudad Real de Felipe was founded there by 
the Spaniards ; but owing to unexpected misfoptunes, the 
settlers perished from hunger. We should form, however, 
a wrong opinion of Port Famine, were we to judge of it 
from its frightful name; the adjacent country is well stored 
with game ; it produces different sorts of fruit, lofty trees ' 
are not uncommon.* Towards Cape Forward, the confines 
of the Andes arc covered witli thick forests, and whole trees 
are sometimes borne down by the Gallego aud other riversj- 
to the sti^its of Magellan, aiid the ocean. 

t 


* Naiiioroiigli. 
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The north-east coast9 which confines the western outlet book 
Straits, was at onetime supposed to be connected^****** 

A 'ith the continent, but it has been since discovered to be " 

part of cti extensive group of islands. 

'riie arr*'ir‘'tji«ro of Toledo is situated farther to the 
nc rth, and* the largest island upon it, is the Madre de Dios. 

Th\( Spaniards had stations on some of the islands and seve- 
ral factories on the western coast Having reached the ex- 
trenfity of the American continent, we may take an excur- 
sion to the neighbouring isles, although many of them are 
not suhje x lo America, still they arc less removed from it 
t'r^nn every otlier country. To the south of Patagonia, 
tlxsrc is a nunibcr of cold, barren and mountainous islands; 
volcanoes, which cannot melt, brighten and illumine the 
perpetual snow in these dismal regions. Here it was that 
the sailors observed fires on the southern shores of the 
Str'H, for wliicli reason the land on that side was called 
Terra del Fuego.’^* 

Narrow channels, strong ciiri*ents and boisterous winds, 
render it dangerous to enter into this desolate labyrinth. 

The coast, which is composed of granite, lava, and 
basaltic rocks, is inaccessible in many places. Cataracts 
interrupt the, stillness that reigns there; phoci sport in 
the bays, or repose their unwieldy bodies on the sand. A 
great many penguins and otlier birds of the antarctic 
ocean flock, to these shores, and pursue their prey with- 
out molestation. Captain Cook discovered port Clirist- 
nias, a good haven for the ships that double Cape Horn. 

Staten land, a detached island which may be consider- 
ed as forming a part of the archipelago of Terra del 
Firngo, was discovered by Lemaire. Custom has given 
an unappropriatr name to these islands, they ought in 
'honour of their discoverer to have been called the archi- 
pelago of Magolhanes. The northern and eastern coasts .are 
more favoured by nature than the southern; towards the 
I Atlantic ocean, the mountains arc not so steep, a rich 

'' Collecrioiiof VryHces to the Soii*h 


vor. V, 
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lixxxix. found ill tiio woods and pastures. The Yaranaruf- 
indigenous inhabitants, are of a middling ^ thcHM 
is niadcot'tlieskinsor sea-rahos, but tin so di 

that travellers ran with dilliculty dis roluu. 

their skin. The natives near Good k.. ly are 1 

savage than their neighbours. The Maloiiitu ands, cal 
formerly by English geographers, Hawkings MaidenJai 
and at present Falkland’s islands, are about seventy- 
leagues north-east from Staten land and a . \ '’*Td i 

ten castw'ard of the Straits. The two larges 
separated from each other by a broad chan 
Spain the straits of San Carlos, but better known in Eni 
land by the name of Falkland’s channel. Permetty an 
Bougainville are of opinion that the islands were disco 
vered between the years 1700 and 1708, by five vessch 
that set out from St. Malo, hence the origin of their 
French name. But Frezier, in the account of his voyage 
to the South Sea, acknowledges that the English are entitled 
to the merit of having discovered them. The mountains 
ill these islands are not very lofty ; the soil on the heights 
adjacent to the sea is composed of a dark vegetable mould ; 
copper pyrites, yellow and red ochre are found below the 
surface. Permetty^ observed a natural amphitheatre 
formed by banks of porphyritic sand-stone. No vyood 
grow's on these islands; the Spaniards were at the* trouble of 
bringing plants from Buenos Ayres, but their labour was 
vain, for every tree perished in a short time. The gladi- 
olus or sword grass is very common and rises to a great 
height; when seen at a distance, it has the appearance 
a verdant grove. The grass is luxuriant, celery, cresr 
and other herbs have been noticed by travellers. ' 
vegetables are not unlike those of Canada; but thr 
pactis, the thitymalus resinosus and different species 
rosemary arc also found in Chili. A great variety of 
phoci, to which the common people have given the name 


Pernwiity. voJ. 1. p. 7 aiid G'l. 
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)f sca-Iions, sea-caivcs, and sea-wolves, bask in the sword dook 

liXXXIX. 

The Spaniards lirouglit eight hundred head of oxen to ' 
ti.esc islands in the year 1780, and tiiey increased so 
rfipidly tin;* ‘'•“•r nuinlier amounted to eight thousand in 
1795. Although the island of Georgia does not belong 
to\any nation, we mention it in this place, on account of 
itsVicinity to the Falkland islands. It was discovered by 
La Roche in 1675. Georgia situated about four hundred 
and twenty leagues from Cape Horn consists partly of ho- 
rizontal layers of black slate stone. The rocks are generally 
( with ice, aitu no shrub can pierce through the 
perpetual snow that lies on the plains ; pimpernel, a few 
lichens, and some tafis of coarse grass, are all the plants 
that have been observed ; and the lark is the only land 
bird, which has been seen on the island. Captain Cook 
discovered Sandwich land on the Austral Thule at a 
hundred and fifty leagues to the south-east of Georgia, 
and at the 59th degree of south latitude. It is not impro- 
bable that other groups extend to the southern pule, and oc- 
casion perhaps the icebergs and variations in the course of 
currents, which have too often misled the adventurous navi- 
gator. 

This conjecture is rendered more probable by the dis- 
covery, which was made by Mr. Smith about the year 1820 , New South 
of New South Shetland, and a small chain of islands as yet 
without a name in latitude 62 °. That part of New South 
Shetland visited by Mr. Smith contains little worthy of no- 
tice ; the low grounds are sterile, the hills or rocks are co- 
vered with snow. The sea in its vicinity abounds with 
sfials and other animals common to the antarctic regions. — 

It is now time to turn to more genial climes. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONT. D. 


Observations on Spain » 


Spanish America may bo equal in extent to tlie lliissis 
empire; but that cold country contains about fbrU-thr 
. millions of inhabitants^ while the population of the otlu 
with all the achaiitages of the most tielightliil cliinal 
does not exceed fifteen or sixteen milliotis. Of that niii 
ber« Mexico contain six inillioris, GuatimaU one and 
half, the Caraccas one. New Grenada and Peru thre 
Humboldt supposes the population of Buenos Ayres 
be about two millions and a half, and that of Chili, Cub 
and Porto Rico, one million four hundred thoiisan 
The war which the Spaniards made against the patriot 
and other causes may have perl.aps retarded its progresi 
but at all events the country could easily maintain tc 
times its present number of inhabitants. The descendaii 
of Europeans may be computed at four or five rnilliorij 
the Indians are much more numerous. TJie Metis a;: 
Spaniards are often at variance with the natives, an 
sometimes with each other. But the Spanish yoke ws 
least of all tolerated by the Creoles, whose noblc.s, as the 
have been termed, were useless and oppressive to the re: 
of the community. The authority of the caciques c 

\ 

\ 
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.veighcd heavily on the Indians and Metis; many book: 
als in a state of slavery laid rlaim to vain and 

IS di;^tirirtions; and a rirh and imwerful riergy in- 

lie grievances of llie inliabifants. Want of union^ 

. irlr; and a coniiiion interest, tlie dispersion of the 
rid llieir great distance from each other tended to 
the political and military force of a nation, in 
me were distinguislied for patriotism, exalted sen- 
and chivalrous valour. 

istijutions of .the Spanish Americans might have Public in- 
atly improved; each burgh was governed by 
ir 'municipal council, whose jurisdiction was sii- 
thin tlie boundaries over which it extended. The 
.iiiicnrias or sovereign courts were held in greater venera- 
tion tliao the deputies of kings ; and a president or civil 
governor was oho^^ed more readilj than a captain general. 

The inl!neii«*c of the civil magistrate contributed to the wel- 
fare of the community ; but t!ie military spirit, which has of 
late gained strength in the provinces, may prove hurtful to 
the cause of liberty. I'hc citizens of Mexico, Caraccas, civUisa- 
Santc Fe, Lima, and other large towns, are not deficient 
knowledge, but the lower orders and the country people are 
suflTered to remain in ignorance. Public education is not 
conducted on proper principles, and the greater number 
have no means of acquiring such information as is necessa- 
ry in the present day for extending the resources of a great 
state. The low ebb of industry must be attributed to the 
habits of the people, and the confusion of a i-evolutionary 
w*' Mexico, as well as Italy, boasts of its statuaries and 
rs, but artillery, arms, hardwares, and many articles 
lary utility are imported from Europe. 

<0 Spanish Americans have hitherto made little [ndians. 
in the useful arts, the improvement of the na- 
• es has be.cn liardly perceptible. That race, degrad- 
ed before the European invasion by the dcsjiotisin of 
their rulers, siibm. ^i d to the severest hardships under the 
government of the first conquerors. The Indians, or as 
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reduced to a state of slavery ; the destriirtive tendency ■ 
of such a system was at last acknowledged in Spain, and 
it gave way to a feudal plan arranged w itii iiiiirli ingeiniit' , 
but the distance <if the natives fnim their ..irign n*n- 
Encomien- dered it ineircctuah The country w'as divided into eiico^ 
miendas or Feudal tenures, which were granted to tne 
Spaniards under certain conditions. The encomenderc or 
liege lord was obliged to reside in his domains, to perCorin 
military service at the will of his king, and to protect and 
provide for the Indians on his fief. 'I'he natives paid a 
stated tribute to their patron, and were in other r. ^ts 
free; the superior, at least, had no title to exact any person- 
al service from them This sort of gfivernment established 
by Charles the Fifth and modified by his successors was 
afterwards abolished. It did not correspond with the 
intentions of its founder, and was in reality of little ad- 
vantage to the Indians. The feudal lord claimed more 
than he had any right to demand, and did less for the 
natives than he was hound to do by tlie nature of his 
Reparti- tenure.* Tlie system of repartimientos] or assessment 
mientos. ^.||ich succeeded, proved much more disastrous. In con- 
sideration of the limited faculties and improvident cha- 
racter of the Indians, rorregidors or judges of districts 
were appointed by the Spanish government. It was their 
office to provide the natives with cattle, grain for seed, 
implements of husbandry, clothing, and whatever else 
they required ; but the price of each article was fixed, 
and the Spaniards were projubitc^d from taking any profit 
in these transactions. The abuses that resulted may be 
easily conceived, they became so flagrant that Spain had 
again to interfere, and the new assessment was given up 
Prttent in 17794 The Indians are at present under the autho^ 
Indians *^*’^*^ of native magistrates^ but their caciques have sel- 
dom the good qualities of the corregidors, and arc not 

Mercuric I’eruviano, VIIL 47. 

i The first conquerors attaclicfl adifterent mcauin" totlw wonl 
t Mcrcurio Peruviaiw), VIII. X. 279. 
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fess cniely avaricious ami partial. The natives are besides book 
iubjrct to statute-labour and restrained in tlie enjoyment of *®* 
♦heir civil rigiits ; these restrictions are not the same in all 
tk e provinces. It was the policy of the Spanish govern- 
rientto entrourage the mestizoes and metis, from a belief 
that the indolence and inactivity of the Indians could never 
be ^overcome; but tlic connexion between the colonists and 
the mptlier country was by this means weakened, and the 
casts became more im|iatirnt of a foreign yoke. The histo- Adminis- 
'ry of modern times |)r«»ves that the formation of a vast em- 
pifo ' I'ywhcre accompanied with unnumbered difficul- 
nas been maintained by political writers, that 
i]. .inaged its American possessions with much wisdom 
and ^reat prudence. We may safely venture at present to 
entertain a dilferent opinion ; but it will be necessary to 
consider more minutely the policy of Spain relative to her 
American possessions. To check the rapacity of official Syatem of 
men, their number was increased, the government supposed 
that the crimes of a few might in this way be prevented, 
that the one might oppose the other, although all were 
equally desirous of enricliing themselves. The pomp and 
splendour of the viceroy’s court eclipsed that of Madrid ; 
they had nut, it is true, the colonial treasury nor the 
military and maritime forces at their disposal ; a represen- 
tative of majesty might have been punished by a court of 
audience for abusing his poM'er, but such events were of 
rare occurrence. The principal military offices were held 
by captain-generals, commanders, and goveimors, who 
were not entirely subjected to the caprices of a viceroy, 

'but depended greatly on his favour for promotion and 
advancement. The colonists miglit lay their grievances 
before the Indian council at Madrid, the president of 
'vhich was the minister of the American provinces. The 
..■iiabitants of Mexico and Peru experienced both the 
great delay which was thus occasioned, and the council’s 
• incompctency to judge of local matters. But their remon- 
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straiices were not attended to; it was thought, indeed, that 
they murmured without jii.st cause, and that their wrongs 
” were always redressed in the capital of Sprin. The cabil- 
dos, or municipal governments, tlic only representative in- 
stitutions, were framed after the manner of those in the 
Castilian towns. 

The financial arrangements did not increase the wealtli 
of Spain ; a fixed number of galleons, or registered vessels 
bad the exclusive right to trade with the colonics. — These 
ships received in return for European tnercliandiso the gold 
and silver of the New World, which the indolent Sjianiards 
circulated among commercial nations. The great ex “'‘t of 
the coast, and the scanty population rendered the Spanisl. 
guard ships on these stations of little use ; and European 
traders driven from the ports returned with an ardour pro- 
portionate to the great reward obtained for commodities 
eagerly sought and arbitrarily prohibited. It was dUBcnlt 
to hinder one half of the world from holding any intercourse 
with the other, I'he precious metals were of little a<lvaii- 
tage to America, because she could not exchange tiiciii for 
the produce of other countries ; and Spain unable to supply 
the wants of her colonists derived no gn^at benefit from 
them. A system of monopoly mined alike the oppressor 
and the oppressed. In 1778, Galvez, the Indian Minister 
at Madrid, attempted to reform a great many abuses ; he 
established a free trade with thirteen of the principal ports 
of. Spain and the American colonics; but it was his ]dan to 
prevent as much as possible, every foreign nation from ])ar- 
ticipating in the ad\aritages granted to the mother country. 
Strangers were permitted to carry certain goods to a few 
sea-ports in Spain ; but they were fettered with so many 
restrictions as were almost equivalent to a total prohibition. 
His system had not been long in force before the commerce 
between the two countries became more extensive; five 
times the usual quantity of Spanish goods were exported in 
the course of a twelvemonth, and within the same period 
the returns from America were nearly doubled. 
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A (Tonliiig to tlio register foi’ 1778, the va- book 

lue of llic articles sent from Spain amount- ‘ Heals. x®- 
cd to 300,717j529 

The exports from America were calculat- 
ed at 804,693,733 

And thus the balance in favour of Spain 

was equal to - - - - - - 503,976,204 

It i^ apparent iVoin tlicsc documents, that the regulations 
f)f 1778, imperfect as they were, improved both the colonics 
and tlie revenue of the mother country. 

Ill lliAt year the import and export duties, Heals. 

Ji^viiAl'iil Spain, were less than - - - 6,761,292 

111 1783 they exceeded - - - - 55,456,950 

So that the difference in the course of ten 

years equalled ------ 48,695,658 

Since that fortunate change the contraband trade was Advanta^ 
checked by the commerce of Navarre, Segovia, Valencia, 
and the different products of Spanish industry. A greater 
supply of wine and fruit was sent to the colonies, and Spain 
received in exchange productions until then unknown ; such 
as were formerly obtained in small quantities, as coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco, became common and abundant. 

The settlors in Cuba applied themselves to the culture 
of the sugar cane, hut it never reached that degree of per- 
icetion, wliich might have been anticipated. It was re- 
marked that the communications between the two coun- 
tries were much more frequent than they bad ever been 
at any former period. Galvez^ system however w^as not -j 
free from errors. Tliat Minister, contrary to his in-Gaivcz’ 
tentions had made the Americans anxious for independ- 
once. lie was loo desirous of convincing his king that 
;in able statesman might render colonies valuable and im- 
portant, wiiirli for a long time had been burdensome and 
expensive. By augmenting tlic imposts he laid the seeds 
of a relicllioii, wliicli broke out in the vicc-royalty of Santa 
Fe in the year 1781. The same causes produced aftcr- 
Avards a more serious revolt in Pern, which could only 

'fif. 6'^ 
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death of an intrepid chief. His grievous system «)f tax- 

. «-«^tion was very ill timed, for miirli about the same pe- 
riod the English colonists in North America tlirew 
off the British yoke. To levy tlic new taxes sixteen 
thousand public charges were devised, and the persons, 
that filled tliem by their salaries and mean artifices, 
absorbed nearly all the additional profit. Soutli Amc* 
rica was oppressed by these burdens, and Ciiilvez’ li- 
mited knowledge of the country prevented him from im- 
proving its real sources of weultii. The nrtni(|ter was 
blamed for his exclusive partiality to the Mexicans^ hi Iiad 
passed the early part of his life in that vast and rich pro- 
vince ; it had been the theatre of liis extravagance and 
youthful sallies; ho bad first evinced there his great 
ability and restless ambition. The advantages which that 
country derived from his administration extended to Spain. 
The Mexicans increasing in wealth and ])opiilation pur- 
chased the luxuries of the old world, and furnished new 
inlets for European industry. The Spaniards thought 
that the culture of corn was too much encouraged in that 
province. It had for a long time raised a quantity of grain 
more than sufficient for its own consumption ; at no distant 
period it might become the granary of South America; but 
it was feared if such an event were to take place, that 
Mexico might also become the centre of the Spanish mon- 
archy. 

Mines. 'I'he gold and silver mines in Mexico and Peru* were 
imagined to be sources of inexhaustible wraith. But the 
W'orking of these mines depended on a substance which 
was seldom found in the vast extent of Spanish America. 

Scarcity of The quantity of mercury brought from Giianca Velica was 

meicorj. inconsiderable. The quicksilver mines in the province of 
La Mancha in Spain yielded but a scanty supply ; Oal- 
ve2, by improving the method of working them, increased* 
the produce of the mines in Mexico. Before his time,vtlic 
quantity of mercury exported annually from Spain never 
exceeded 1,050,106 lbs. troy. So great improveiTien\s 
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' vYct'c made during Iiis admiiustration, that the price of a 
liundrcd wciglit of mercury fell from eighty to forty-one 
])iastrcs. In cun8cr|uencc of these measures the precious me- 
tals became more roinmoii. About the year 1782 twenty- 
seven iniilioiis of piastres were obtained from the mines; it 
was supposed tliat they iniglit iiavc yielded thirty millions* 
had thero been a suflicient quantity of mercury to enable 
tlie miners to continue tlieir labour. But, from an error 
in' tlic construction of a gallery in the quicksilver mines 
of La Mancha, an inundation took place and tiie works 
were dAstroyed. -After that accident the King of Spain 
concludi/d a treaty with the Emperor of Austria, by which 
it was agreed tliat lie should receive, fur a stipulated sum, 
six thousand hundred weights of mercury from the mines 
in Carniola.^ The ancients were aware of the property 
by which mercury combines with gold, and made use of 
amalgamation |n gilding coppcr.f Humboldt assures us 
that, before tiic discovery of America, the German miners 
used mercury, not only in wasliing auriferous earths, but 
also in extracting the gold disseminated in veins both in 
its native state and mixed with iron pyrites and grey cop- 
per ore. But tiic method employed in amalgamating sil- 
ver minerals* was unknown before the year 1557. It was 
discovered by Bartholomeo do Medina, a Mexican miner in 
Fachuca.|: There are still, however, many defects in tlio 
manner of working the American mines. The galleries and 
other works are ill constructed; minerals very different 
in their qualities are generally smelted or amalgamated in 
. the same way. The whole process, which is very tedious, 
might be greatly abridged ; human labour is unnecessari- 
ly consumed, for it might be supplied by machinery or even 
by the use of the lower animals. But the great waste of 
mercury is iicrhaps the strongest objection to tho present 


The hiinihed weight of mercury was sold for 52 piastres* 
r Pliny, Heckman's History of Inventions. 

I Ilnrnboldt’s New Spain, Book Jl". 
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system, it Itas been proved that a niucli less quantity would 
be sufficient for all the purposes of the miner. It is ascer- 
tained, from dilTcrent registers, and M. Humboldt admits 
tlielr accuracy, that, from the year 1703 to 1781, not less 
than 25,124,200 lbs. troy of mercury were used at the 
diBerent mines in New Spain, and that the value of that 
quantity of quicksilver amounted in America to more than 
i:2,400,000.* 

, The duties on the precious metals have been frequeiifiy 
altered since the conquest of South America, and dilTcrent 
taxes have been imposed in dilTcrent mining districts. A 
5th of the produce of the mines was at first exacted, but 
it was shortly afterwards reduced in some places to a tenth 
or even a twentieth part. Charles tlic Fiftli added in 
the year 1553, a duty of one per cent, and a half fur 
defraying the expense of coinage, a tax wliich tlie 
Peruvians call the cobos. At a later period ouc-tentb, in 
place of a fifth, was levied in Mexico and Peru. A greater 
privilege was granted to the Vice-Royalty of Santa Fe, as 
gold mines were only wrought in that country, tlic duty 
on them was limited to a twentietli part of their annual 
produce. But the per centage on the coinage, or the cobos, 
remained the same in all the provinces. By** the change 
made in 1777, the mean tallage on gold was reduced to 
three per cent., while that on silver was not less than 
eleven and a half. The amount of the precious inetals, 
which has been exported from America, and the an- 
nual produce of the mines are not accurately knowiiV dif- 
ferent writers have not come to the same conclusions, 
and the subject has given rise to much disputation. We 
cannot furnish our readers with more correct statements 
than those of the celebrated Humboldt. It appears, fram 
a review of the registers of customs, that the ycarJj- \ aliic 
of the precious metals in Spanish America was equal to thirty- 
six million^ of piastres; but if the contraband cx>'* - * '*' 

■"* Huinbol(!lV> New Spain, Hook IV. diap. 11 
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uc included, there is every reason to believe tliat tiic total 
sum exceeded thirty -nine millions. The s^ject may be 
Jiiore fully illustrated by the following table 

Jinnual Produce of the Mines in Spanish ^merical at the. 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 


Tine (ioUiJFiiift Silver, Va.liiP of Clolrl', 
Divigions. Marcs of; Mures of jaiul Stiver in! 

Caslilli;. Castille. piastres. 


Viceroy at ty of \cw 

7.«)Q0 

2,338,220 23,000,000 

Viceroy ah V of Pern, 

3:4(W 

• 611,090 ; 6,240.000 

C^apitania Cieiicral <»f Chili, 

12,212 

29,7(K)! 2,060,000 

V^iccroyally of BiienoK Ayres, 

2.aM) 

481,830= 4,850,000 

Vic«;royally of j\ew Granada. 

20.505 

2,990, (KKI 

'J'otal, 

j 45,317 

1 3.460.840’ 39,140.0>:0 j 


Thus the produce of the mines in Peru and the other 
provinces is less than that of Mexico. Humboldt believes 
that the great height of the Peruvian mines renders not 
only the working of them more diflicult* but that they con- 
tain a less (juantity of the precious metals than has been 
generally supposed, 'ro strengthen his opinion, he com- 
pares the aiinpal produce of the mines in the two coun- 
tries. 


Produce of Putosi. 


From the year to l.'vTS, 

l/)79 — 

■ 1737— 17«9, 


Viaslrcs. 

49,01 1,28.% 
611,309,451, 
127,847,776, 


JUares. 

5,766.033 

71,929,347 

15,040,914 


Mean Produce of each year. 


<is; the first cpncli, 

second eiiocli. 

third epoch. 


Piastres. 

2,227,782 

3,09l,2.'i:i 
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BC. Produce of 

♦ 

From the year f7f>G to 1803 , ) 
a period of 38 years, S 


Guanaxuato. 

piastres, 


16 :/, 000, 060 


Piastres, 

Yearly arerage produce from 1766 to 1786, 4,342,1 03 

1786— 1803, 4,727, 00/» 

1793 — 1803. 4,9 13,i6;; ^ . 

f 

Mr. Helm thinks that the small produce of tjir rerii- 
vian mines may be atlribiitcd to other causes. I'lic ]iopu- 
latiun of Mexico m -comparatively greater tlian that of 
the 4ithcr provinces, and the credit .of tlic miners is more 
extensive. No royal nr even private bank wis establish- 
ed in Peru until the late revolution. , The precious 
metals cannot be so easily transported ( by Vera Cruz 
and the [lavanna!i, as by the river Plate. If Peru bad 
better means of extending its commerce ; if the navigation 
of the Amazons were opened ; then, (says Mr. Helm,) 
four times more gold and silver might be obtained from 
the mines in that kingdom than from all the rest in Spa- 
nish America. The produce of the mines has of late 
years diminished ; not more than a half or, even a third 
part of the sum formerly exported from America has 
for some time past been brought into Europe. Civil 
wars between the Spaniards, insurrections amongst tho 
Indians, want of mercury, and accidents occasioned by 
inundations rendered it necessary to abandon the working 
of the most important mines in southern Peru, Mexico, 
New Granada. The gross revenue of Peru was cal- 
iionies. cula^ at five millions of piastres; three hundred thou- 
sand were sent to Panama, fifteen tliousand to Chi'oc, and 
a considerable portion to Valdivia. If to these sums wo 
add the expenses of the military and rivil adininisiratioii 
of Peru, it will be found that the net revenue, whici his 
Catholic majesty obtained from that part of his dominiens, 
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^ 'vas not more than 500*000 piastres.* Tlie revenue of Po- book 
tosi amounted to one million two Inindred thousand pias- 
tres ; but two hundred thousand were annualijf exported to 
BiienoH Ayres. 'Mie provinces of Hio de la Plata^ Chili, 
Caraccas, and Santa Fc, contributed little to the Spanish 
treasury. 

The yearly expenses of the governments of Cuba, Porto- 
Ricr Hispaniola, the Floridas, Louisiana, and 'I'riixilln, 
vvcF Mess than three millions four hundred thousand pi- 
asiiv , the viceroy of Mexico paid this sum and sent 
besides five millions to Madrid. The duties levied in Spain 
on the colonial commerce were about two millions five hun- 
dred thousand piastres. Thus the net annual revenue which 
the king oR Snaiii received from his American possessions 
might b at eight millions of piastres, or 

£i,6oo,on» 

If South hcen beneficial to Europe, as a 

colony of uc still more so as an indepen- 

dent state. iMjc industry and commerce of a great na- 
tion enjoying the blessings of a free constitution and a 
free trade, are not to be compared with the feeble efforts 
of men fettered by restrictions and harassed by oppres- 
* sion. The Ipdics became an ap|H*ndage to the crown of 
Castile in the year 1519. If superior force joined to the South 
forn' ’ of a legal decree, and all the solemnities of a pa- 
be siiflicient to transfer dominion, then the right 
' these territories cannot be disputed. To di- 
chances of a revolt, a bloody war was waged 
. defenceless natives, and it was thought better to 

.1 the property of a desert, than to i;jiilc over men, 
whose habits could not accord with the interests of their 
invaders. To encourage emigration, the country was 
styled a separate kingdom, and the Spanish monarch took 
the g of the Indies. The emperor Charles the 

Fil lict, dated Barcelona, 14tli September, 1519, 

.he tional privileges on his subjects in Amc- 

1*1 nclusioii of this decree is remarkable ; Con- 

^ lNTrrc.ui'u> IVvuvinno, III. 10. 
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the discoverers and settlers experienced in making their dis- 
“ coverics and their settlements, and in order that they may 
possess, with more certainty and confidenre, the right of 
being forever united to onr royal crown ; we prmnise and 
pledge onr faith and royal word in helmir of ourselves, and 
the kings, our successors, that their cities and settlements 
shall on no pretext be alienated or separated, wholly in 
part, in favour of any prince, potentate, or private lersni; 
that if wc or our successors shall make any gift or aliena- 
tion contrary to this oitr express declaration, the same siiall 
be held as mill and void.” Had the wliole of this decree 
been literally Interpreted, the Spanish branch of the house 
of Bourbon had long since forfeited every claim to its Ame- 
rican possessions. 

Oppression If a person traded with foreigiu'rs in ary part of these 

xiics. vast regions, he w as punished with death. It was unlaw- 
ful to cultivate the olive or the vine, in a country admira- 
bly adapted for them by nature, 'riie inhabitants were 
not only obliged to receive the luxuries, but even some of 
the necessaries of life from tlie mother country. A tenth 
part of the produce of cultivated lands could nut satisfy 
the demands of a priesthood and defray the costs of an 
inquisition. The system of taxation was carried to its 
height; marine ritcflbatd, corso, and consulado formed some 
of the oppressive restrictions on exports, imports, and 
the tonnage, clearance, and entrance of ships. The vena- 
lity of offices and letters of nobility were hurtful to the 
morals of the people, and corriipled at its boiirrc the :'d- 
ininistration of,jiisticc. To maintain more effectnally the 
authority of Spain among all ranks of the community, every 
office of importance or emolument was conferred on Spa- 
nmrds. By following this plan, it was thought /hat tlic 
taxes might be better levied, and the colonists 'vept in 
greater subjection, 'riie iiiliabitunts, aware that tiny were 
excluded from preferment, submitted ]iatientiy to tin go- 
vernment of strangers, from the period of the conquesMo 
the timeof their independence. Tin y weredigihle accord! ig 
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to tlio colonial regulations, to all places of trust; but book 
this privilege was merely nominal, for out of four hundred 
viceroys that governed Spanish Aniericat not more than 
lour were Americans. All the captains general, with the 
exception of iburteen,. were chosen from the Spaniards. 

This system was not confined to the higher commissions 
in the state, for wc arc assured that there were few Amc- 
rirrihs even among the common clerks of public offices."^" 

I*y SI ('ll a policy, Spain was enabled to retain her Ame- 
rican ^ii».viiiccs for a greater length of time than she 
would otherwise have done. It was well calculated to de- 
grade the colonists, to enrich a* few Spaniards and to im- 
povcrisl. tlie people. But these were not the only grie- 
vances Ok which the Spanish Americans complained. In 
order that .he colonists might more readily adhere to the 
mother coutii^y and the cliurcli of Rnnie, every system of 
liberal cducat'oii was strictly prohibited.f Some indivi- 
duals wore imj i'isoned for instructing the poor; others for 
being desirous to acquire knowledge. A learned educa- 
tion was confined to the study of scholastic divinity and 
tlie laws of Spain. One viceroy^ gave great offence by 
establishing a naval school at Buenos Ayres, and that se- 
minary wae. abolished in conformity to a mandate from 
Madrid. Chemistry was not taught in any of the pro- 
vinces, lest the inhabitants should apply the principles 
of iii»t science to the impro'vement of the arts. The 
increase of population was checked in tlie infant state 
by n**bitrary enactments against the admission of for- 
eigiiers into these vast and fertile regions, which, at a 
later period, were ill and scantily peopled by convicts 
and criminals from the prisons ot Spain. The traveller 
passes over extensive districts of rich but uncultivated 
land. Tribes of Indians have perished in working the 
mines, /or dragged out a wretched existence in an atmos- 

iofinry's ]:rpoi-t on tlio Slate of South AincriiM. 

Arauii*v to of the of the L'nitcd Provinces in South America. 

• I Piiiln. 

Y. &3 
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changes that took place in Europe subsequent to the FrenrI 
Cbuws of system might have still continued, 

iiidcpen- Spain by following the fortunes of France laid optm Iicr 
donci'. colonies to the invasion of the English. The successes of 
the colonists during the war which they carried on against 
that people, made them tliink more favourably of their 
strength and resources. The victories of JNa 
abdication of Charles IV. and the imprisonmer 
roused the Americans from their long lethar 
tion broke out at Venezuela so early as tb 


and not long afterwards many of the provi ii.- 

The authority of Buonaparte or his bro' ing 

of Spain, was never recognised. The eri- 

cans refused to obey their new masters ra- 
pid conquests of an individual in the one were 

the means of securing the freedom of the > suc- 
cessful termination of a war, which the ionists 

in North America had carried on in main' icir in- 


dependence, animated and encouraged then- .. ghbours 
in the south. Switzerland freed herself from' the Austrian 
yoke; Spain lost her possessions in the low countries; be- 
cause the inhabitants did not choose to submit to a bettor 
and more liberal policy than that by which the Amer>‘'‘»is 
bad been governed. Many brave men in South An 
united at last in resisting tyranny, and their exam? 
listed thousands in the same cause. The independ' 
the state was declared by Congress assembled in Ti 
in the year 1816 . But the country was in reality 
fore that time ; from the year 1810 , a war had bee 
on against Spain in Peru, Paraguay and Mon' . 
Although it was conducted on both sides with ' 
cess, fortnne seemed to favour the arms of the 
It was difficult to resist men engaged in so sacn 
eager for liberty, and impelled by enthusiasm. 
inUepcnii- In 1818 an army consisting of the veteran . 

cnce of 
South 

of li'.r.- ni I’nr l uii.-ii I'ioviiirrs '.m Sonin Aoo 
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loixcs of Spaiiiy was aMniltilatciI by San Martin on Uie uuuk 
plains of Maipo. The freedom of South America has 
been dated from that memorable victory. The rights of ' 
tli(;sj>eup1c liarc been purchased by their blood, by sacrific- 
ing liicir wealtli to tlie common cause, by braving the great- 
est Anngrrs, by submitting to the severest hardships. The 
namdof Spanish America was abolislied by a decree of Coh- 
cixcs. Tiic republic of Colombia was afterwards formed,^ 
it com,) 'iscs tlic ancient viccruyalty of New Grenada, and 
(.lie captiu. cy general of Caraccas. Wc cannot offer many 
remarks eitlier on t!ie improvements that have taken place 
in tlicse countries, or on the nature of their government, 
without lutending our work beyond tlie limits pixscribed to 
it. It m^however be observed that none of their political 
institutions\iavc as yet been tried by the test of experience, 
tliat some of^ them are of a temporary nature, that otiirrs 
have been given up or not found to answer the pui^mscs fur 
which they were intended. 

It was deemed strange and inconsistent that there should suuv.y. 
be slaves amongst men who had done ..so much in the 
cause of freedom. Tiiey determined therefore that sla- 
very should bo abolisiied, whenever so great a cliangc 
could be effected without endangering tlie safety of the 
state; and a law was passed by Congress on the first day 
of its sitting, by which all the children of slaves were de- 
clared to bo free. The same assembly distinguished itself 
by putting an end to the mita and tribute money ; these mea- 
sures. besides the lasting benefits that accrued from tliciii, 
b'.a the good effect of conciliating the Indians to the inde- 
pendent party. 

A decree in favour of a free press was passed 'on the26tU Liberty c 
of October 1811; but tlie exigence of affhirs required that 
this lil erty should* not be abused, and the press has been 
hitherl y encumbered with too many restriction's. The South Public ii 
Amc'icans arc fully aware that the instruction and moral 
im» rovement of tho lower orders are the best means not 

In i!»- v 
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only of securing but of adding to tlirir present advanla 
ges; no people lias done so much in so short a time foi 
promoting education among every class of the community. 
The corporations of the principal towns superintend .tiic 
management of tlio*public schools.* In the town of Buenos 
Ayres thirteen schools have been established, five of which 
arc set apart for the benefit of the poor. The ststeni 
of parochial instruction was not only adoptet! 
tioii of the tithes has of late been applied U. 
purpose. A great many works were prohl^ 

Spaniards; every book may now be free 
Among others a New Testament in Spanish has 
appeared; thus the )ieopIe have only had an oppu'tunity of 
instructing themselves in religion since the ti2*ie of their 
independence. 

During the government of the Spaniards, it was lawful 
to arrest and imprison any of the colonists without giving 
them previous notice of tlieir offence; such proceedings 
are now illegal. The letters of individuals can no longer 
be opened, a man’s house afforded him formerly hut little 
protection, it is now declared to be inviolable.”! Mo- 
nopolies are abolished, and the trial by jury is likely to be 
established. Strangers may be easily naturalized, bfit it 
is worthy of remark, that no Spaniard can enjoy the 
right of sufTrsige, or be eligible to any office in the stat \ 
until the independence of South America be acknowicMlg> 
by Spain. 

The electors arc chosen by the pcoph mt* 

hers of Congress arc taken from the elci > 

In sonic states tlie number of electors ih 
whole population in the ratio of one to ri\ 
has likewise been enacted, that every deputy 
represent fifteen thousand souls; so that th 
Congress must depend upon that of tlic iiihahi 
these states arc still engaged in the task of fnrn. 
manent constitution; in the mean time no alter; 


' Kodju'v'.s Keport, 
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iiu made in tlic prcHcnt one without the consent of two-thirds book 
of tiie inrinbers in Congress. Several improvements hare xc. 
in this manner been already effected. The’government of — 
Colombia, as it was fixed in 1821, consists of a senate and 
house of representatives. ' The senate is made up of thirty- 
two ycnators, or of four for each of the eight departments in 
the t^iiiblic. The legislative authority is vested in the se- 
hc house of i^prescntatives is composed of mem- 
arc returned for four years by each province, and 
''r is in the proportion of one to thirty thousand 

I iiesc states had of late not only to contend against the Supreme 
Spaniards, but were exposed to great danger from dissen- 
sions at home ; on this account it was thought necessary to 
appoint a s!i]>rcmc director or magistrate not unlike the 
dictator of the Romans ; but it is to be feared . that such a 
power may bo incompatible with the nature of a free com- 
munity. This oliicer is commander in chief of all the forces 
in the country ; he governs tlie navy, and is styled liberador 
or protector of civil liberty, a title nearly the same as that 
assumed by Cromwell. He represents bis nation in its 
treaties with foi'eign powers, and bas the privilege of de- 
claring wa)'<after having submitted to Congress the causes 
which render it necessary. 

ilis superintendence extends over all the branches of the 
revenue ; he nominates the secretaries of war and of the 
-easui'y. The exigencies of the times may call for such an 
' i but if it continue after tranquillity is restored, tbo 
wraith must be cither nominal or cease to exist. * 

1 1 .. geographical divisions of these republics, and their 
popiilat’ according to tbo latest accounts arc marked in 
the t-y e end of this chapter. 

1^ 'sked if Spanish America possesses theindepead 

III' .aining its inde|iendence ? Nature apjiears 

^ cd this question. Where can we find coun- 

defeuded against invasion as the greater part 
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spersed with hills and- valleys extends beyond a chain of 
mountains ' higher and steeper than the Alps ; and this ele- 
vated region is bounded on two sides by arid and biirnihg 
deserts or by low plains corci*cd with impenetrable tni'csts 
and barren sands. * 

This district! stis]iendcd as it wero in the air, is a little 
Europe surrounded with an African belt. Health 
throughout it! while fever and death dwell arou? J it. If 
the American armies defend the ascent! where .-very posi 
tion is in their favoury the battalions of Europe must pei'fsii 
without a battle. 

A few years ago Eiirupeatis invaded the plains of New 
Grenada! but at that time thei'e were neither experienced 
leaders nor organized troops among the colonists | whaty 
howevery wab the fate of the vanquished ? They took refuge 
in the uncultivated and sultry plains of the Oronoco, haras- 
sed the Spaniards, and reconquered at last the strong holds 
dl Caraccasy now the bulwark of Colombia. The river 
Flate, which seems to open an easy entrance into the coun- 
try! might prove dangerous by its sand-banks and rapid 
currents to .the invaders of Paraguay and Tucunian. .The 
Mexican coast, towards Europe, is inaccessible to ships of 
war ; and to land at Acapulco it is necessary to circumna- 
vigate the greater part of the globe. The High Table Laud 
is not a continuous level of easy communication between its 
different parts. Upper Peru is a barrier betwixt Lima and 
Buenos Ayres ; the defiles which separate Quito from Bo- 
gota are so many precipices or footpaths in the midst, of 
snoW, and the burning isthmus of Costa Rica divides Co- 
lombia from Guatimala. 

It has been supposed that the people cannot make use of 
these natural advantages. The Indians, it is trio , retain 
their wonted apathy ; the offspring of that desputis n inti'O- 
duced by Incas and native princes, which, hy ajusi law of 
retribution, facilitated the conquest and ruin of their coun- 
try, A native cannot as yet bo excited by any sentiments 
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of lioiiour or by that love of glory, wbicb is essential to the booi^ 
character of the .soldier. But many in Colombia, were 
well fitted for the military profession ;~there Bolivar form* ' 
rd and disciplined the shepherds of the Elanosj— there 
Paea collected his formidable horsemen, composed chiefly 
of iKgrocs or the descendants of negroes and Indians; a 
l aco *' " ten braver, more intelligent, and not less robust 
athers. The chiefs and tiic governments have 
introduce a conscription, and in this way to 
but M. Mollien, a recent traveller, tells us 
iieople arc averse to the service. Volunteer corps 
...ivc been formed in Buenos Ayres and other cities, but the 
military spirit is nut prevalent in South America. If the 
forces wore attacked by a regular army, it is li^ly that 
they would defend themselves by rapid marches, surprises 
and feigned retreats ; a mode of warfare well suited to the 
character of the troops. The meivhants and landed pro* 
prictor.s, two very wealthy classes of men, are perhaps more 
hostile to the ancient regime than the great body of the peo- 
ple. The agriculturist cannot be friendly to a government 
that foired him to root out his vines, his tobacco and bis 
hemp for the purpose of promoting the cultivation of the 
mother country. Trade was formerly confined to a few 
ports in Spain, it extends at present to every quarter of the 
globe. The most obvious consequence of the late revolu* 
tion is the great reduction in the price of commodities; 
several articles have fallen more than 100 per cent. 

The inhabitants enjoy the blessings of plenty ; industry 
in?,y be directed to every source of wealth; |>rivate pro- 
pert^' s hold sacred ; and tliese advantages, to which the 
col In were altogether strangers, are for that 

V .re prized by the citizens of the South Arne* 
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EsHmate of the Fopidaiion of the Provinces of Baenos Jiyres, 
Cordovut TucuimatitMendoaa, and SuUa^ under the 
of the dijfereut Torons and Districts which send ilepi rseii- 
tatives to Congress. 






Kxcl tiding 

Kschnliii^ 

liM-liuiin,^ ! 

; i 

ludinub. 



Buenos Ayres ..... 

I0.%U(N) 

120, o(n) 

2.^0,000 

Cordova ! 

7.5, con 

75,000 

100,000 

Tucuman 


4.5,(HN) 

unkrumm 

Santiago del Estero 

45, 0(10 

60, (HH) 


Valle de Catamarca 

3G.(K)0 

40,000 


Rioja 

20,000 

20,(M)0 


SauJuan 

34,0(M) 

31,000 


Hendoaa 

38,rMH) 

33,000 


San Luis 

16.(M)0 

16.000 


Jnjuy 

2.5,()00 

25,000 


Salta 

80,000 

.50,000 


Suii) Total, 

489,000 

523,000 


Provinces of Upper Peru. 




Cochobatnba | 

100,000 

120.000 

200,000 

Potosi 

112,000 

112,000 

2.50.000 

Plata or Charchas . . . . ! 

112,000 

112,000 

175,000 

LaPar 


:100,(MX1 

Shut. Cruz de la Sierra Mojos and ) 
Tliiquitos . ... \ 

I20.(XX) 



Oruzo 



* 

Paraguay 

Banda Oriental, and Entre Rios 

S0,000 


30,000 
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Table furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury, in pursu- 
ance of the Order of the /^upreme Director of the United 
Provinces of South America^ showing the amount of the ' 
JMational Revenue in 1817/ the Expenditure and the Ba- 
lan>:e remaining in the Treasury at the end of the same Year. 

Dollars. 

Produce of the Revenue in 1817 . 3,037,187 6-5 

Expenditure in the same year . . 3,003,224 4 J 


Ilemaininj^ in the Treasury in Cash . . 33,903 1{- 

— — in l)cposits . . 6,429 2^ 

Sr.- Capitals placed at interest, redeemable at five 

per cent. ■ . . - . . 93,359 3i 

In Goods, unsettled Accounts of former years 8,554,404 2-|- 


Amount in property, good Accounts, Deposits 

and Sums at interest . . . 8,688,156 1$ 

Real and Personal Estate of the Commonwealth 9,310,472 5i; 

In Advances made by the State Treasury . 297,078 7-^- 

Balance on Accounts liquidated . . . 759,889 7^ 


Total of the Funds of the State 
— — Debts of the State 


19,055,597 5J 
1,438,054 0 


Balance in favour of the National Fund 17,617,543 bl 

Population of Colombia.^ 


PROVINCES OF VENEZUELA. 


Guyana, 

• 


40,000 

Ciiinana, 

• 

• 

100,000 

Island of Margarita, 

• 

V 

15,000 

Caraccas, 

• 

. 

460,000 

Maracaybo, . 

- 

. 

120,000 

Varenas, . • 

• 

• 

90,000 

Total amount, 

PROVINCES OF NEW 

GRENADA. 

825,000 

Rio Haclia, . 

. 


20,000 

ISanta Marta, 

. 


70,000 

^Cartbagena, 



210,000 

Panama, 

» 


50,000 

f^aro, 

■ 


40,000 

Antioqiiia, 

• 


110,000 

Pamplona, . 

• 


90,000 


' The tables xcliuive to Colombia are taken from the work of Colonel Fran- 
ilall. 
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liacoiTo, : 

, 

130,000 

Tunja, 


2(K},000 

Cuiidinaiiiarca, 

. . 

. 190,000 

Mariqiiita, 


110,000 

Popayou, 


320,000 

Casamare, 


20,000 

Quito, 


5(K),f)0() 

Cuenca, 


200,(K)(> 

Giiyaqiiil, 



Loxa and Yaen, 


8^ 

Quisosand Marucs, . 




Amount, 

Statement of the Revenue of Vene:i>ucla and JSu 

FIRST, NEW GRENADA. 


^da- 


I)o..nrs. 


Value of European goods, annually imported, . 2, .000,000 

Value of exports chiefly from Guayaquil, Panama, and 

the river Magdelcna, .... 1,lfl0,000 

Cast and ingots of gold exported on account of the 

Spanish government, and of individuals, 2,6.50,000 

Tithes, .... . 800,000 

Which sum supposes an annual agricultural produce 
of 10,000,000 


Rt venue an sin f!; /rom, 

!• The first and fifth part of gold extracted tVuin ri- " 
vers (abolished) 

2. Produce of salt works, about 100,000 dollars, 

3. Capitation tax paid by Indians (abolished) 

4. Produce of monopolies on tobacco and spirits 
(partly retained, partly abolished,) 

fl. Bulls of Crusade (abolished) 

6. Customhouse duties, 3,200,000 

7. Alcabala, or duty paid on the sale of every article 
of consumption (abolished) 

8. Duty on stamp paper, 

9. Pecuniary penalties, 

10. Produce of lands belonging formerly to the king, 

11. Sale of public employments (abolished) 


SECOND, VENEZUELA. 

Annual produce of agriculture and cattle 6,000,000 

Keveniie arising from the same sources as that of New 
Grenada Ijin-yiOO 

Monopoly of tobacco, 700 000 

Sale of bulls (abolished] 26,000 


o IOC non 
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DESCIilPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 


Kingiloni of BraxiL 


The r1aiin9 of llie Portuguese to tlieir empire in Ameri- 
ca are founded on Papal edicts by no means remarkable 
for geographical accuracy. The Spaniards maintained 
that the country belonged to tlicin by right of discovery 
and coinplaiiied that their territory had been invaded. The 
Pope tried at first to reconcile the two parties by tracing 
his famous' line of demarcation a hundred leagues west- 
ward of the Cape Verd {sland.s; but \vhatc\er league wx 
make use of in measuring this line; whether we take the 
maidne, tlie Castilian or the Portuguese, which is the irtli 
part of a degree, the. kings of Portugal could never 
have derived from it any title to their Brazilian domi- 
iiioKs. Rrazil is marked in the maps of I’cdro Nunez and 
Texv.a too far to tlie east by twenty-two degrees in the 
first, and by twelve or thirteen in the second. Tho 
Portuguese monarch taking advantage of tliis great and 
perliaps' voluntary error laid claim to a portion of that 
country. Ill pleased too with the Pontifical decree, he 
seized a favourable opportunity of obtaining from Spain 
still more important concessions. The treaty of Tordcsil- 
las, signed the 0th of June, 1594, established a deter- 
minate boundary at r»ro leagues wxstw’ard of the Cap© 
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Brazil. 


Yerd Islands. But in this treaty also^ the extent of the 
league >vas not mentioned. If wc assume tlic Castilian 
the limits fall witliiii the meridian of Bahia; if the 
marine be taken, the line passes thniugli Rio Janeiro; 
lastly, by having recourse to the Portuguese, a sup- 
position tiie most favourable tliat can bo made, the boun- 
dary may extend to the meridian of San Paulo, bu^ *f: 
can never reach Para or the mouth of the 
The Spaniards blamed the Portuguese for 
time of peace and in contempt of a solemn tre; 
portion of Paraguay and the vast territory i i 
zons. But these acquisitions were ratified in * the 
king of Spain then determined to fix a moic accu- 
rate boundary, and declared tliat he would no longer 
suffer it to be violated with impunity. Portugal paid little 
attention to these threats ; its soldiers took possession of a 
neutral territory, and seized upon seven villages between 
the rivers Uragiiay and Igiiacu, inhabited by the Giiarinis^ 
and whose population amounted to 12,200 souls. Thev 
next passed through the country of the Payaguas, and bu 
the forts of New Coimbra and Albuqueripie in the ten 
tory of the Chiquitos. The local authorities remonstrate 
against these aggressions to the viceroy of Buenos Ayrci 
who transmitted their complaints to the Indisih Council a 
Madrid.! The troubles occasioned since that time by the 
revolution in Spanish America enabled the Portuguese tc 
increase their possessions. Their successive inroads nia} 
be nearly ascertained from a comparison of the old am 
recent maps of America ; in the former Brazil comprises 
only the sea coast betw'cen Para and the great river San 
Pedro. The Provinces watered by the Amazons, tho Ma- 
dera and t)ic Xingii were called the country of the Ama- 
zons; the greater part of which is at present included in 
the government of Para. It appears from some maps 

^ Mciiiorla sobre la linea Divisoria, &c. MS. by linstairia, minister of tlm 
Indies. 
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published near the close of the last century^ that Para- book 
giiay comprehended the whole government of Mattogros- 
so and the western districts of San Paulo ; hut by modem ’ 
usage, and tiic ordinance of a sovereign, all the Portu- 
guese possessions in America arc now denominated the 
kingdom of Brazil. I'hat vast region comprehends pro- 
bably two-fiftiis of South America, or an extent of ter- 
rit' imes greater than France. Its population, 

wh not exceed four millions, is chiefly confined to 

' md the mining districts. The vague and in- 

.Icnients of traveliers render it difiicult to give 
a correct account of the direction and formation of the 
mountains in Brazil. A chain beginning northwards of ivfountaius 
Rio Janeiro near the source of the river St. Francis 
tends in a parallel direction to the northern coast and 
comprises the Cerro dcs Esmeraldas, the Cerro do Frio 
and others. Another, or rather the same chain (the Pa- 
rapancina) follows a like course towards the south, and 
tcrmiiicates at tlie triouth of the Parana. It is steep and 
rugged on the side of the ocean, and its greatest eleva- 
tion is not more than six thousand feet. This chain is 
terminated by an extensive plain wliich the Portuguese 
call the Campos Geracs. The maritime part of Brazil 
abounds in '^granite tlic soil consists cliiclly of clay co- Rocks, 
vered in many places with a rich mould, and rests on a 
bed of granite mixed with amphibolc, felspar, quartz and 
mica. In the vicinity of San Paulo the strata succeed 
each other iii the following order; 1st, a red vegetable 
earth impregnated with oxide of iron appears on the sur- 
face; 2d, a layer of fine argil intersected with veins of 
Fand ; Sd, an alluvial stratum containing a great quantity 
of iron rests on mouldering granite, felspar, quartz and 
mica ; Jastly, a mass of solid granite serves for a base. Be- 
tween Rio Janeiro and Villa Rica the soil consists of a 
strong clay, and the rocks arc composed of primitive granite. 

The mountains in Minas Geracs arc formed citlicr of fer- 


* Minvp's Tiuvi’U in Rrar.il, passim. 
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rugincms '([iiartz, graiiilo or argillaceous scliistus* wliicii^ 
\vhcn it is broken, discloses veins of soft talc and cascaliio 
or gold ganguc. The iron ore in many places is of the best 
quality. 

The Itiapaba mountains between Maranbao and Olinda 
arc the great chain on the northern coast. That exten- 
sive range consists principal]} of granite; many beautiful 
specimens of quartz purchased at Olinda have been placed 
in difterent museums in Europe. R<*cks and nls of 

granite arc scattered o\ci* the adjoining plains t.'ii L. sides 
of the Amazons. 

The Marcella mountains connect ilio inai'iiinie Cordille- 
ras with tliosc of the intci’ior, from wiiicli the Parana, the 
Tocantins and the Uiaguay derive tin ir ^ourie. The Si- 
erra Marta forms the higiiest pas t of this ( !min ; the Great 
Cordillera is not entitled to its {mmpoiis name; the plants 
of the torrid zone which grow on it pro\e snliicieutly that 
its real dimensions have not been known. >Ve observe in 
the centre of South America the immense plains and 
lieiglits of Parexis covered with sand and light earth, re- 
sembling at a distance the waves ol a sbuiuy sea. The 
prospect is unvaried throughout the wliuh' extent. Tlic 
traveller advances towards a distant mounts b} a gen- 
tle but tiresome d^Tiivity, ami gains impercejitihly tlic 
siiininit; anotlier ciniuenco then presents itself, and the 
face of nature is every where the same. These plains ter- 
minate at the west in the high mountains of Parexis, wliich 
extend two hundred leagues in a north-north-west direc- 
tion, and are lost at the distance of fifteen or twenty leagiies 
from the Guaporc. The Madera, the Topayos, the Xiiigu 
and other feeders of the Ama'/ons, tin* Paraguay and itb 
trihiitary streams the Jaura, l!»e Sypoloha and the 
Cuiaba doscciid in differcjit directions from this arid and 
unfruitful ridge.^ I'hc most of these rivers arc aurife- 
rous; a bed of diamonds is watcreil liy the Paraguay at its 
source. It is probable that the central chain consists of 
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granite. Tlic river Xaniriitina is Tained fora lake on one of book 
its brandies, that produces every year a great quantity of salt, 
which aiiords a constant pretext for war among the Indians* "T 
The salt water pits on the Jaiira are situated near Saiina 
dc Almeida, a place so called from the name of the person 
wdio first employed himself in working them. The lofty 
chain * ' begins at tlie sources of the Paraguay, and 
c'* river opposite the mouth of the Jaura, is tcr- 

ven leagues below it by the Morro Escal- 
ird of that moimtaiu the country is marshy, 

'^s below it the Rio Xovo, which falls into the 
might be navigable, were it not for the aquatic 
^ -.lilts that obstruct its course. In latitude IT® 33' the w’«s- 
tern banks of the Paraguay become mountainous at the com- 
mciiccmciit of the Serra da Insua, about four leagues below 
the principal mouth of tlic PoiTudos, and are confined by 
the mountains which separate them from Gaiba. This chain 
which joins that of Dourados, is called the- Serra das Pc- 
dras de Amoisir. because whet-stones are made of the rocks. 

A stream that flows below them leads to tiic lake Mendiuri 
tlie largest on the confines of the Paraguay. That river 
runs soutiiward from the Dourados to the Serras of Albu- 
querque, >vlddi abound in limestone and cover a square sur- 
face of ten leagues. 

The Paraguay torus to the cast at Albuquerque, passes 
near its Serras, which extend to the distance of six leagues, 
or to the Serra di Uabicho. It then resumes its southern 
course to the mnuth of the I'aquari ; the flotillas of canoes, 
that trade every year between San Paulo and Cuiaba, sail 
along this tributary stream. 

l\vo high insulated hills front each other on the opposite 
sides of the Paraguay, at a league’s distance below the 
mouth 'of tlie ylondcgo. The garrison of New Coim- 
^ bra is built on tiic base of the soiitlioru acclivity, near the 
• western bank. The confluence of the Bahia Negro, a large 
, sheet of water on the same side, is about eleven leagues 
'' southward of Goimbra. This lake, wiiich is six leagues in ex- 
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the south and west of the Albuqucrquv mountains. It 
” . forms the boundary of tlic Portuguese possessions on tho 

banks of the Paraguay. Otlier mountains commence 
near the junction of the Janra; some of them extend west- 
ward, but tho greater number to tlic east. In that part of 
the country botii banks of the Paraguay arc subject to 
regular inundations that cover a tract of land a liiindrcd 
leagues in length and forty in breadth, and firm a 
vast lake which geographers have termed the Xu.; yes. 
lem porary ])m.{|,g t|,jg season the high mountains and elevated land 
appear like so many superb islands, and tlic lower grounds 
resemble a labyrinth of lakes, hays and pools, many of 
which remain after the floods hare subsided. At this 
period of the year tho west wind is unwholesome in 
Brazil. 

The Serras of Amarbay stretch out in a southerly direc- 
tion between tlic Paraguay and tho Parana, and terminate 
southward of the river Igoatimy at the Maracaycr, a moun- 
tainous ridge extending from east to west ; all tlic feeders of 
the Paraguay south of the Taquari spring from these moun- 
tains ; many other rivers proceeding from thence tak^ a dir. 
ferent course and flow into the Parana ; of these the Igoati- 
iny is the most southerly ; its confluence is above thc'scvcii 
falls, or the w'onderful cataract of the Parana. 

The view of that noble cataract is sublime, the spectator 
observes six rainbows rising above e.vch other, and the at- 
mosphere near it is circumfused with vapour. The north- 
BcRfs. cm coast from Maranhao to Olinda is bounded by a reef cf 
coral resembling in many places an artificial mole; Tho 
inhabitants of Parayba and Olinda use the coral in building 
their houses.^ 

inunda- The coast adjoining the mouths of th^ Amazoiis and 
tions. Tocantins is low and marshy, and consists of the alluvial 
deposits left by these rivers and the occai ; no rocks im • 

ri>o, Alciiicinn Bras, Book 1, p. 3. 
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impoile (lie forcoor tlic billows or the tides. The concourse book 
of HO ifiari^ groat strrams flowing ^in a contrary direction 
to the gorioral roiirsc of the currents and the tides, produ- ' * 
CCS (ho Pororora; this extraordinary (§de which is unknown 
ill most countries of the world, has already been described 
in a former part of our work. No great river enters the 
ocean between Para and Pernambuco, althotigli the coast is 
Clearly the same in appearance as that in which the Maran* 

Iiao, tin Ri«) Grande, and the Paraiba discharge themselves 
into tli'v .<ea. TIichc rivers arc, during the rainy season. Tot rents. 

many torrents, which inundate tbc whole country; at 
other times their waters are absorbed by the arid soil on 
the inland mountains, their channels arc frequently dry, 
and the Indians walk along tbem.^ No river flows into 
the ocean between Cape Frio and the 30th degree of south 
latitude. That portion of the coast is very elevated, all 
the streams run itito the interior, and join the Parana or 
Uraguay, winch rise from the inland mountains. The Bio 
Grande de San P(*dro is broad near the sjsa, but as its 
course is not of great extent, its breadth must bo ascribed 
to the lowness of the shore and the downs in the iieighbour* 
liond. 

In so OAtensive a country as Brazil, it may be readily ciimacc. 
believed that the eliinatc is very different in distant pro* ' 

Vinces. I'iie marshy hanks of the Amazons, and the hu- 
midity of the soil near them render the heat of summer less 
intense. The storms and tempests on that river are as dan- 
gerous as those on the ocean. The Madeira, tlie Tocantins, The intc 
the. Xingu, and the St. Francis, pass near lofty mountains, 
or deflated plain.s, and the climate in their vicinity is cool 
and delightful. All the fruits of Europe may be brought 
to perfection in the country adjoining Sail Paulo. The 
liealtliFul tomperaairc of that city, its situation almost un- 
der the tropic o/ Capricorn, its height twelve thousand 
feet above tlie levd of the sea give it all the charms of a tro- 
pical climate without any of the inconveniences arising from 
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excessive heat. It appears from tlie observations of M. 
Muller» which are considered the most accurate, that the 
" mean temperatui*e throughout the year is from to 23"^ 
of Reaumur. The^ij^nge of the tliermonictcr during tlic 
winter and summer months is greater there tlian in the 
northern provinces.* The west wind passes over large fur 
ests or swainpy plains into the interior, and is considered 
healthy. The air, from its great heat, is sometime 
with igneous particles, wliirii generate too freiju'' 
gerous diseases. The unwiiolesome blasts arc 
rected by the aromatic plants that abound in the wool 
their fragrance is wafted throughout the country by the 
ern breeze. The climate of the coast between Para and O. a* 
da is not so moist as that of Guyana, hut differs little from 
it in other res|iects. The rainy season bc'gins generally in 
March, but sometimes in February; and it has been proved 
bj the observations of Mairgrav that the south-east winds 
pj^vail not only during the whole of the wet season, but a 
short time befyre and after that period.f I'lic north wind 
continues with little interruption during the dry moritiis, 
the soil of the mountains is then parched, tlic lan- 
guish or decay, the nights too arc colder than a her 

season; and hoar frost is not uncommon. Duri 
of the year, the extreme heat of the clime 
pered along the coast by refreshing sea breeze 

are clad in green, and nature appears every wl mas 

of constant activity. A sharp east wind continues d 
ing part of the night and blows regularly about si 
rise. The dews are as excessive as tliose in Guayana s 
the Antilles. 

f M., Porta:}: concludes from observations which lie liims 
roadeji that the mean temperature of Rio Janeiro dun 
the year 1781 was 71® 05' of Fa -no that 

1782 it wras 73® 89'. The rain that ist of tin 

years exceeded forty-seven inches. ;st quan 

*= Spix’s Travels in Brazil. ' 

t* Muregrav, Hist. Nat. du Bra/.. Book VII 
.t Mcmorcas, tom. I. p. 345. 
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iy MI in Oriober, and tlic least in July. The liygromc- book 
ter indicated the highest degree of evaporation in Feb- 
^ruary, and the lowest in July. There were in the course 
of the same year a hundred and twielvc days of cloudless 
wcatlicr, a hundred and thirty-three in which the sky was 
partly obscured by clouds, and a hundred and twenty of rain. 

M. Dorta adds, that there wei*e thunder storms dui^ng se- 
venty-seven of these days, and dense mists during foirty-’ 
three. • The dreadful thunder storms in these latitudes 
never -ictur in Europe, and it is difficiiit for us to form ade- 
quate notions of them. The observations of Dorta differ 
little from those made on the island St. Catharine by DonSt. Caiha- 
Ternetty, who complains chiefly of the fogs to which 
the island was subject in his time. The forests,^^ says 
lie, excluded the sun’s rays, and perpetual mists were 
formed on the heights around them. The onliealtbi- 
noss of the air was not much diiniiiishcd by the aromatic 
plants, although their fragrance extended to the dis- 
tance of several leagues from the land.’’ Modern travel- 
lers^ and particularly M. Krusenstern extol the cli^aate and 
salubrity of St. Catharine's. The change must have pro- 
cced«'il fi’om the cultivation of the soil, and the cutting of 
the woodb. Mr. Mansa indeed confirms the truth of this 
vciiiarl-*, for lie tells us that good timber is at present not 
very common on the island. 

The diseases to wiiich the colonists of Brazil were sub- Diseases.- 
jeet in the time of Pison appear to be the same as those at 
present in Guyana; but leprosy anil elephantiasis wero 
then iinkiiown. The mafadies now most prevalent at Rio 
Janeiro -arc chronical diarrlima, dropsy, intermitting fever, 
and hydrocele. In this, as in other warm climates, the 
augmentation of external stimulants, particularly heat and 
liglit, proves Oiravourahle to the health of the European; 
these stiniulaiit. occasion the excitement of the "animal 
functions, and pi iduce their consequent exhaustion. Dur- 

ing the clay,” sa^s Dr. Von Spix, “when 1 w as in a state 
I of repose, my pulic beat quicker in Brazil than it usually 
' difi in Kurojic.” Although it is ascertained that syphilis 
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XCI. t,.^0 disordci* is at jiivsi'iit vory coimiiuhi in ii 

"" " ' Janeiro. I’lie, iieopio on the banks ol t)ii‘ I’araj'lia a 

subject to goitres ; but idiocjr, which makes tliis disorder ' ' 
distressing in Switzerland, is seldom cutubined with it 
’ Brazil. 

Mimtau. We ;8haU begin our account of the Brazilian miner: 
with' some observations on the diauiund. 'I'tiat {ireeio 
stone is found in a stratum of rounded quartzose pebkl 
joined together by earthy matter of vaijjable tliirkiie. 
This covering or envelope of the diawniid is 'termed > 
cascalho, and the low ground on the banks of rivers, in 
which it is found, is equally rich in diamonds through- 
out its' whole extent Many well-known places are kept 
in reserve, while uncertain experiments are made in dif- 
ferent districts. The value of an iinworked flat on the 
side of a river may be calculated from the produce of the* 
adjoining land. Mr. Mawe heard an intendant observe, 
that a certain piece of ground wliich be would in due 
time work, or whenever an order arrived from f >'i<>nt 
for an immediate and extraordinary supply, 
ten thousand carats of diamonds. The subsl 
near diamonds, and supposed to be good ]> 
them, are, bright iron glance, a slaty fliiiUli 
fine texture, resembling Lydian stone, black ox.uc 
great quantities, round pieces of blue quartz, yellow cryst 
and other minerals entirely difierent from those on the a< 
jacent mountains. 

It is not only along the banks of rivers that the Braz 
lians seek for the diamonds ; they have been found in env 
ties and water courses .on the sui..:. >. most loft 

ineuntains.:t: 

It h&s been supposed that the dia zii arc nc 

80 bai#us those from the East In « that tli. 

form of the latter resembles an octa 'lat of tlr 

** Spix's Travels. Huinboldf.s Essay 
i Mawp’p Travels iiiBraTsil. il 227, 
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former a (liioclrrahcdron. ISiit tiiCRo distinctions are disre- book 
garded by the celebrated llau\« Lapidaries and jewellers 
believe that the eastern diamonds are of a finer xvater, and 
fioro valuable than those from Brazil. 

The disti’ict of Cerro do Frio consists of rugged moun- 
tains extending in a northerly direction, which are general- 
ly considered the highest in Brazil. 'I'hat part termed 
the diamond district, is about sixteen leagues from Diamond 
nortli to south, and about eight from cast to west. It 
cxplor^'dj for the first time, by some enterprising minei^ 
of 'y ilia di 'Principe. These men went solely in quest of 
gold without suspecting that there were any precious 
stones in the rivulets. Some diamonds, howevoTf were 
collected during tlieir excursions and afterwa^s given 
to the governor of Villa di Principe, who declared them 
to be curious bright crystals, and used them as card count- 
ers. 

A few of these uncommon pebbles, for that was the 
name by which they were called, were brought to Lisbon, ’ 
and put into the hands of the Dutch Consul, who received 
instriictior*” send them to Holland, then the principal 
n c fur precious stones. The lapidaries in that 

c heir real value, and their right name ; and 

naged matters so well, that a cfimmercial 
luded between the two states a short time 
....■5 \vas informed that diamonds bad been found 
in his Brazilian possessions. 'Plie weight of these precious 
stones imported into Europe during the first twenty years 
mbsequent to their discovery, is said to have exceeded a 
housatul ounces. Such a supply did not fail to diminish 
heir value; many of them were sent to India, the only 
lountry from * lirii they had been formerly exported, and 
btained a be uarket there than in Europe. Cerro do 
•Yio has fr '^ns for setflei's; there- are ; no wood 

.nd even r any parts of it; sterile nioiintains 

.nd descr iicc the traveller that he is in the 

liamond jui the year 1801 to 1806, the expenses 

Tiavols in Krn/i!. 
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monds sent to the treasury at Rio dc Janeiro weighed 
" 115,675 carats. The produce of the gold washings and 
mines during the same period amounted to dgl7,300. Froiii 
these results it appears that the diamonds actually cost go- 
vernment thirty-three shillings and ninepcnce per carat. 
These years were remarkably productive, the weight of the 
diamonds received annually by government is seldom more 
Iphan two thous ..arats. The contraband trade has been 
carried on to a vei y great extent ; there is every reason to 
believe that the diamonds i. ported in this way iiito Europe, 
have amounted in value to more than tao millions sterling; 
but as tbeir exportation is attended with much risk, many 
of them ^ privately circulated througlioui Brazil, and re- 
ceived instead of money. • 

The Portuguese government remained ignorant of many 
places which abounded in diamonds ; a great quantity was 
collected on the Tibigi, which waters the plains of Corri- 
'tlva, Cuiaba and other parts of the country, without the 
knowledge of the public authorities. * These precious stones 
differ very much in size, some do not weigli the fifth part of 
a grain ; two or three of seventeen carats arc seidoui found 
in the course of a year. A long time has elaps<'d since the 
negroes found any equal to thirty carats. If a slave he so 
fortunate as to find one of an octavo (seventeen carats anu 
a half,} he is crowned with flowers, and carried in proces- 
sion to the administratoi', wlio purchases him from his own- 
er, and gives him his freedom. 

Severe, law's enacted at different times did not restrain 
men from engaging in the illicit traffic of diamonds. Any 
one convicted of selling these stones, had his whole pro- 
perty confiscated, and was condemned to perpetual exile 
in Africa, or to pass the rest of his days in a loathsome 
pate*, dungoom Tbpazes of different colours ai'c found in 

* ActCb lie lu Socitti; rl’IU.stuirc Wuluicllc iV riir' , t. I. p. 7fl. 
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Brazil ; and it is probable that they are often confounded book 
ivitli other precious stones, a great many of them are yel- 
bw, but wiiite, blue, aqua-marine and other varieties aro 
^tfollcctcd along the sides of the streams in Minas Novas, 
north-east of I'ejuco. There is besides a particular sort of 
which one side is blue and the otlier transparent and colour- 
less. The veins at Capao consist of friable earthy talc, 

' quartz, and large crystals of s|ierular iron ore; but the 
topazes there appear to be broken, .have only one 
pyramid, arc rarely found attached to q .aetz, and even in 
thvsc instances the quartz is >,'.-vays fractured and out of 
its original position. The miners told Mr. Mawe, that 
they had sometimes seen green topazes ; but that traveller 
supposes that they had been led into this mistake front ob- 
serving euclase among {iiese minerals ; at ail events a green 
topaz has never been sent into Eufope. That traveller 
takes no notice of the Brazilian ruby, a mineral which has 
been generally believed to be the same as the topaz; it is 
certain tliat tlie yellow topazes of that country may be 
tinged witli a rosy hue by being strongly heated in a cru- 
cible.^ The Brazilian chrysoberyl is susceptible of the 
finest r tlicsc gems are seldom met witli in Europe, 
they uch prized and betteri kiiown in America. 

M. a pupil of the celebrated Werner, tells us, 

tihwt'ibere are gold mines in the middle ridge of mountains. Gold ininci 
beginning in the neighbourhood of St. Paulo and Villa 
Rica, and extending to tiie banks of tlie river Ttenes. 

But these mines have not as yet been worked, and all tho 
gold exported from Brazil has been taken from the rivers 
tliBt ris^ from the central mountains. Jaragua, famed for 
its treasures during the seventeenth century, and regarded 
at that time as the Peru of Brazil, is situated about five 
leagues to th ^h-west of St. Paulo. The soil is lyd, 

ferniginous, '' deep in many places; it rests on 

rocks of p jHeis mixed with ainphibolc and 
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BOOK mira. The goM lies on a stratum of cascalho, or pebbles 
and gravel iiicuinbeiit on the solid rock. 

The faiscadanesn or gold washers, make excavations in 
the valiies watered by rivers or stn ams. Siiiiit. of thch 
works are more than a hundred feet in width, and twenty 
in deptli. Gold is collected below tlie roots of the grass on 
many hills, in which there is siiilirient water to supply the 
washings. The metal varies very much in tlie size of its 
grains, some arc so minute that, if the wafer be agitated, 
they float on the surface ; it is also found in crystals, and 
sometimes, though not often, in large masses. 

The faiscadones choose their w'ashings near a gentle cur- 
rent ; and for this reason that pat^t of a river is preferred 
whero it makes a bend or winding.^ The large stones and 
upper layers of sand ar^ first removed and the cascalho is 
then taken up in gatfhellas or bowls. A bowdtul is washed 
by a single man in less than a quarter of an hour, and it 
yields, on an average, about a shilling and fourpcncc worth 
of gold. All the gold obtained from tiie different mines or 
rather washings in the country must be brought to the roy- 
al smelting-house. 

A fifth part is set aside as the king’s portion before any 
gold can be smelted. ^Fhe bars wlien cut are p.4t into tho 
hands of the assayer, (ensayador,) who doterrnines tlieir 
weight and fineness. The value of the bar being ascer- 
tained and registered, the Brazilian and Portuguese arms, 
the number of the register, the mark of the sniclting-house, 
tho date of the year, and the degree of fineness are stamp- 
ed upon it. After the proprietor has submitted to all 
these forois, he receives printed ticket, stating thc weigiit 
of tho gold, its value in rees, and the quantity deducted 
for the royal treasure. Wztiiout this instrument, the bar 
cannof legally pass as the current coin of the realm. It 
appears from different documents, that seventy or eighty 
arrobas* of gold were annually smelted at Villa Rica; but 
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the produce of those washings is not nearly so great at pre- ®oob: 
sent; lliimboldt supposes that it docs not exceed in value 

^ five millions of piastres. 

The present government, dreading the encroachments 
of its priests, has declared it unlawful for monks to build 
convents, or even to reside in Minas Gcraes, lest they 
should in time make themselves masters of the mines. 

Other metals arc found in Brazil^ iron ore is obtained in iron, 
great quantities, and the village of Yapemema owes its ori- 
gin to the extensive mines of magnetic iron-stone in Araa- 
sojava an adjoining mountain. It is only lately that these 
mines have been wrought, the manner of working them is 
still very defective ; if a better method of refining the 
ore were adopted, and the means of communication facili- 
tated, Yaiiemcma might not only supply Brazil, but even 
the whole of the American continent with that useful me- 
tal. Several fine specimens of Brazilian native copjier copper, 
have been sent to Lisbon ; most of them were collected 
in a valley near Cocheira, about fifteen leagues from Baja ; 
one of these pieces is said to weigh two thousand six hundred 
and sixteen pounds. The inhabitants complain that there is 
little saKin this country of gold and diamonds^ its scarcity Scarcity of 
and cxnrb iiont price have tended to retard the improvement 
of the colony. A quantity of salt sufficient to cure an 
ox, costs more than three times the price usually given for , 
that animal; on this account, the oxen that are killed for the 
sake of their hides, become too often the prey of wild beasts. 

As this calamity must be attributed to the caprice of man, it 
is the more to bo regretted ; nature, indeed, has been boun- 
tiful to the Brazilians, plenty of sea salt might bo obtained in 
this vast kingdom ; vessels might be loaded with it at Baya, 

Cabofrio and other places ; but individuals are x>rohibited 
from selling that article, lest they should injure the op- 
Xiressivc monopoly of a company. Tho great scarcity is 
most severely felt in tho mining districts, tho mules and 
other animals eni^ loyed in the works do not take sufficient 
sustenance unless ialt h«5 mixed with their food. If agri- 
*«M!lturo has iiitlie/to miulc little progress in Brazil, it must 
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BOOK l)C partly attributed to the excessive duties on salt^ the 
farmer is thus prevented from breeding cattle, for he can- 
’not maintain them without it; an additional tax of two- 
pence per pound is levied on salt, before it can pass intr 
the mining districts, or in other words, it is dearest in 
the places in which it is most necessary. The earth is im- 
pregnated with salt in some parts of Brazil, and we arc 
assured that a great many wild animals an^l wmijnso 
herds of oxen flock instinctively to these plains. But this 
is not the only substance with which Brazil is ill sup- 
plied, — ^an author, a native of the country, aflirins Hint 
there is no lime-stone, and that all the lime which is made 
from shells is of an inferior quality.’^ The first part of 
this remark is incorrect, Mr. Mawo observed plenty of ex- 
cellent limestone near Sorocaba in the well-w^ooded district 
of Gorosuara. That traveller was the first who observed 
limestone on the gold mines near Santa Rita; the ad- 
joining hills are composed of it, and the plains are incrust- 
ed with a stratum of tufa deposited by the overflowing of 
rivers after heavy rains. Limestone has also been found 
near Sahara in Minas Geraes ; a ricli vein of lead ore in 
calcareous spar was discovered at a few leagues from the 
Abaite, a rivulet in Minas Novas ; nitrate of pojwss is pro- 
duced in great abundance on the extensive calcareuAS strata 
of Monte Rodrigo, between the Rio dos Yelhos and the 
Parana.! 

The vegetable, as well as the mineral productions of 
Brazil are imperfectly known ; it appears from the works 
of Fison and Maregrav, that the Flora of the northern 
provinces resembles that of Guyana ; according to * the 
observations of a learned traveller, at present in Rio 
Janeiro, the same analogy extends to the southern dis- 
tricts;! and many of the plants mo- ' by Auhict 
are found in both ^countries. 7 mmon g> 

Jiera arc CompositsB, legumina, id nibf 
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i-^cT; ilic aroitles, several kinds of fcrnsp and the Cyperufi book 
•.iiiuricamis arc more numerous in Brazil than in Guyana, 
and .‘Mime of the salicornia, which have been lately discover- ' 

yield a great c|iiantity of barilla. M. dc Saint Hilaire 
iiif'orins us that of twenty different plants that were collect- 
ed at Benguela and Angola in Africa* there was only one 
wliich he could not find in the vicinity of Rio Janeiro.'^ 

Ti.c covered with mangles, which are for the 

most part common to the tro]>ical countries of both conti- 
iieiits. The Uhixaphora mangle L. is worthy of notice, 
its seeds begin to shoot before they arc detached from the 
tree, and the. roots descend until they strike into the ground ; 
thus a thick grove is sometimes formed from a single 
plant. 

The numerous palms in this country may be seen at a Variety of 
short distance from the shore, several are even more lofty 
and majestic than those in India. The Cocas butiracca is 
cultivated by the inhabitants* on account of its butter, 
wiiicli can only be obtained when the temperature of the 
atmosphere is lower than twenty degrees of Reaumur; 
if the \vcathor be warmer, it is dissolved into oil. The 
leaves of cabbage palm arc nutritive and agreeable to the 
taste. TIk coppice wood on the bills near the bay of Rio 
Janeiro consists mostly of crotons. The Bignonia leu- 
coxylon is often covered with flowers in the course of the 
year, and the country-people suppose that rain may be 
expected shortly after its blossoms appear. The Bra- 
zilian myrtle is distinguished at a distance by its silver 
coloured bark. The Icica-heptaphyllaf and the Copay- 
fei'u n/ficinalis are valuable on account of their pre- 
cious resins. The Jaca, the Jaboticaha and Gonnichama, 
arc different fruit trees, belonging to the family of 
myrtles; altliougli the inhabitants of Rio Janeiro eat 
these fruits, strangers dislike their resinous and acid taste. 

The Morea northiana has been transplanted in the gar- 
dens of Europe; it was discovered by Sir Joseph Banks, 
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BOOK when iic toiiciitni at Kiu Janeiro in cninpuny witii (japtain 
xci. Cook. A beautiful shrub with dazzling red flowers was- 
railed the JiourgainviUia Brusilietms by Comnierson toV‘i’- 
]ictuatc the name of his illustrious couimaiidcr. The Lrey^ 
this ollaria grow's in the woods of S. Yoao ll<i])tista, and 
1*6301168 generally to the height of a fnindred feet; '' e liraiich- 
cs on its summit arc covered in summer with re 'd 

leaves, and white blossoms. Its nuts are as l:u'[« 
non ball; they arc enclosed in a loose covering, i .» 
the seeds fall out, when the fruit is suflicirntly ripe; it is 
not always safe to remain in the ivoods during a storm, for 
on these occasions many of the nuts fall to the ground. 
The Indians are fond of tlic seeds, tlicy sonictiincs cat them 
raw, when roasted they scrv*c as a substitute for bread. 
varajiticaiThc forests aro incumbered with parasitical jdants, strings 
plants. of leafless milky bind>wced descending from the highest 
.trees twine round their trunks, and gradually destroy 
them. Other plants of the * same nature, as the Passi- 
jlora laurifoliaf are remarkable for the beauty of their 
flowers. 

Superior A Portuguese writer^ affirms that no country possesses 
the woo<u excellent wood for ship-huilding as Brazil. “ lill our 
engineers,” ho adds, ”are aware of the superidi* ({uality 
of the tapinlioam, the peroba, the Brazilian pine,''’thc ce- 
dar, the wild cinnamon tree, the guerrama and the jeque- 
tiba. Some of these woods resist the action of water, 
others that of the atmosphere ; and the olive, as well as the 
lat siio pine, are well adapted for masts. Many of the trees arr> u 
at an extraordinary height, but they are expos' 
thousand dangers; their roots, extending along 
face, never sink deep into the earth ; a strong hr 
ten breaks the trunk as well as the branches, and .. u-cc. 
rarely falls without destroying many others. La Conda- 
minef takes notice of the canoes formerly used by the 

Da Acunha tie Coutiiiho's £ssay on tiin vi' 
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nciitc missiuiiai'ics on titc Amazons, lie measured one book 
was made from a single tree, and found it to bo about 
'feet in length and four or fn'c in breadth. Rocca ' 

ikcs iiicntinn of those canoes in his iiistory of Ame* 
ir diameter was about sixteen or eighteen palms, 

1 from twenty to tw'erity-four banks of oars, and 
ded with six linndred tuns of sugar.* Different 
hI arc exported to Europe ; the royal navy of 
V.. ilt of Rruziltan timber. The trade of Bahia, 

id scvl. !icr sea ports, consists chiefly in ship build- 

ing. The iimabitants not only supply the whole of Tortu- 
gal witli trading vessels, but sell them to the English. A 
lacrciiaiit ship may be had in Brazil for half the sum that 
it costs ill Europe. This country exhibits an endless vari- 
ety and profusion in its productions, which form a striking 
contrast to the constant poverty of species, that distinguishes 
the forests of the north. But it cannot be denied that these Rapidity of 
tropical plants are subject to a more rapid dissolution than 
those in oiir ow'n countries; they arrive sooner at maturity®*”" ' ’ 
and sooner at decay. None of the trees reach that old ago 
to which they attain in colder climates, the changes from 
life to dAith pass in quicker succession. Many causes con- 
tribute ill ji.-odncing this cITcct ; even the rich and fertile 
soil appears unable to furnish sufficient nourishment to its 
unnumbered jiroductiuiis. Plants with such exuberance of 
life impede each other’s progress; it often happens that 
tr after reaching a considerable hciglit arc checked by 
tl acting force of more powerful neighbours. Tho 

fi ddenly decay, are eaten by ants or other in- 

s< at last to tlie ground. If a regular system of 

ft ioii take place in these thinly peopled woods, 

j: . .. iong period be less necessary to plant trees 

than to remove them from each other. Many of the piams used 
plants in Brazil arc used in dying ; there are three kinds 
of tho famous Brazilian w'ood, tho Brazil nu'nni, tho 
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BOOK Brazil rozado, and the Brazilletto. The first is considered 
xci. the best, the second has i*cceived its name from its rosy l-.iit, 

the third is not so valuable as the other two. A decv.ctioii 

of Brazil miriin is of a rich purple colour, and it is render- 
ed black by being mixed with vitriol and lime. The dyer’s 
lichen, and otlier plants of the same nature grow tliroiigliout 
the country, but they are most common in Minas Garacs, 
and at no distant period they may prove a valiJiJ'*:!^ 

Arimenta- to commerce and the arts. Cassada or mandioca is the 

TV plSLlltSs * 

principal nourishment of the inhabitants; ignames, rice, 
maize, and wheat arc cultivated, but agriciiUure is still in 
its infanry. Mr. Mawe states, as a proof of the fertility of 
the soil, that the average return of Indian corn is as two 
hundred to one; each plant of mandioca produces from six 
to twelve pounds of bread. The marobi, an indigenous 
plant, yields a great quantity of oil. The low grounds 
abound in melons, gourds, and bananas-; lemons, guavas, 
and different kinds of oranges grow along the coast. The 
mangaba tree is only observed in the vicinity of Bahia, and 
the inhabitants of that district make an agreeable beverage 
of its fruit. The province of St. Vincent is famed for its 
pine apples, and the fruit of the ibipitanga tree iA;scniblcs 
the cherry. The cuUurc of sugar, coffee, cotton, 9ml indigo 
has of late years made considerable progress, buf the fa- 
mous Brazilian tobacco is only raised in the district of Ca- 
choeira, which is about fifteen leagues from Bahia. That 
district is extensive, and its inhabitants do nut consider the 
culture of tobacco so profitable as that of cotton. 

Aromatic The banks of the Madeira, the Xingu, Tocantins 
eltces’&c covered in many places with immense forests ol‘ cocoa 
' trees, and the tendrils of the vanilla arc seen clinging like 
ivy round the iiighest branches. This country produce'^ 
the Capsicum frutescens and different sorts of pepper, 
the wild cinnamon tree, and the Brazilian cassia. Many 
plants arc useful in medicine ; some species in the fami- 
ly of compositeB arc said to be specifics against the bite 
of serpents : of these the Mikania gmeo is considered 
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'> best. Tlio ipecaciiaiiba plant grows in the greater part book 
' Sierra do Mar; it is gathered by Indians and negro x**!* 
’•iring the whole of the year, but principally after 
t. 'son, for the roots are tlien more easily pulled, 

on i. . the softness of the ground. 

Tito, jiiar, the tapir, the pecara, the agouti, and many Animal;. 
->imals in Brazil arc common to Peru. Paraguay and 
' some are not found in these countries, and of 
tltis sw. .iferciit kinds of simise. Tlie Simia rosalia 

has been cuntuunded with the Simia pWiecia, although they 
do not resemble each other. Brazil is the only part of the 
American cbntln.ent, in which the HH nr Simia jacehus L. 
has been seen. The Simia apeila and the Simia sedipiis, 
the last of which is the smallest species of the ape, are 
indigenous to the country. There are also several va- 
rieties of bats; the Vespertilio sordnus. and vampiro bat 
are the most dangerous; the latter is a formidable enemy 
to horses, mules, and oxen ; when it attacks them during 
the night, it fixes generally on the jugular vein, and is 
supposed to lull the pain of its bite by flapping its wings 
all the time it sucks the blood. Two species of sloths, the 
aii anikuncii or the Bradypus trMactylus, and didaetylus, 
arc not uncommon in some parts of the country. Lin- 
nieus imagined that the first of these was indigenous to the 
East Indies, but Bufibn has proved that it has been only ob- 
served in South America. The gayest butterflies proclaim 
the return of summer; the blue shining Menelaus, the 
Nesto'* Adonis and Laertes wander in the w'oods, or 
on the cool banks of rivers, 
in birds arc distinguished for the variety Birds, 
of their plumage. The red, blue, and 
..'eqiient the tops of trees. The galiiiaceous 
, .ao lioccos, and different kinds of pigeons, haunt the 
woods. The oriols resort to the orange groves, and 
■ their ccntincls, stationed at a distance, announce with a 
screaming noise the approach of man. Chattering 
inanakins mislead the hunter, and the metallic tones 
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of tlieUraponga'rcsoaiiil tlir(\pgli the forest, like the strokes 
of a hammer on an anvil. I'lic toucan, {Jlnser Jlmerkap-.i^^ 
’is prized for its feathers, which are of a lemon and bright 
red colour witlj transversal black strijies iTacliing to the 
extremities of its \Yings. 11ic dilfercnt species of liumming 
birds are more niinieroiis in Brazil than in any other 
country of America. One sort of these beautiful little 
birds is called by the people the Gnanthc eii^era^ win^otl 
flow^cr. Naturalists have observed in the woods more titan 
ten species of wild bees ; the greater niiinbcr produce honey 
of an aromatic flavour. If the inhabitants were more 
industrious, cochineal might be exported with profit, for 
the Cactus coccinellifer and the insect peculiar to it arc 
found in the province of St. Paulo.^ Mr. Mawe observed 
on the coast of St Catharine’s, a species of murex that the 
natives cM purjnira ; its shell is about the size of a nut, the 
dye is contained in a vesicle full of a pale yellow viscid 
substance, which on being exposed to the air, is changed 
into a rich crimson colour. 

Brazil is divided into nine governments independent of 
each other; that of Rio Janeiro is the first in dignity and 
importance, it still retains the title of Yiceroyalty, r.lthoiigh 
the country can no longer be considered a colony of Por- 
tugal. The increase of population rendered it necessary to 
form ten secondary governments which were subject to the 
others; but the most populous, of these governments arc 
not at present subordinate to any of the rest. 

Governments, . 


llio Janeiro, 

- 

- 

- 

Viccroyaify «J'. 

Para, 

Maranhao, \ 

- 

* 


On the Amazons. 

Fernainbuco, > - 
Bahia, j 

San Paiiio, \ 




On the ciistern coast . 

JMattogrosso, f 
fioyar, L 

Minas Geraes. ) 



- 

In the intoiior. 





jiHAzii:;. 


fi29 


Hii' Oraiide, \ 

Saint 'Catharine’s. j 

ftspiriti'-Nanto, > 
Scrgippe. \ 

Scara, > 

Pataiba. \ 

Pialiii. 
ii''^.iVr£^rg.T 
rWaeapa, 

Rio-Grande do Norte. 


Dependencies. 

Subject to Bio Janeiro. 
Bahia. • 
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• Pernambnco.'^ 
Maranhao. 



Tlicso governments are called Capitanias or Captaincies 
bj the Portuguese. . 

The primate of Brazil holds the highest ecclesiastical 
office in the state; the dignitaries next in order are thcsions. 
bishops of Belem in Para, of Maranhao, of Olinda in 
Pernambuco, of Rio Janeiro, of San Paulo and of Ma- 
riana in Minas. Gcraes. The Prela^eias of Goyazes and 
Guyab?/are dioceses without chjipters, committed to the 
charge of the bishops. Although government has not ex- 
pended much money on t:hurches, its economy in this re- 
spect has been abundantly supplied by pious donations and 
legacies bequeathed for holy purposes. 

Two supreme courts or relacoes have been established 
for the administration of justice; the one at Bahia, the 
other at Rio Janeiro. Fara, Maranhao, PcrnainbuC, 
Goyaz and Bahia are under the jurisdiction of tlio first; 

Rio Janeiro, Minas Geracs, Mattogrosso and San Paulo 
arc subject to tlic last. The governors of Bahia and Rio 
Janeiro are ex officio presidents of the courts. 

Brazil divided into the following twentj-four co< 

inarcas, in each of which there is an Ouvidor, whose deci- 
siopj may be passed under review, and rescinded by the 
<!uprome tribunals. 


=■- Scara and Paraiha are independent a.<! to tlieir jurisdictioii, but under the 
inthority of the military governor of Pernambuco. 

t Rio Negro is under the civil jurisdiction of Para, but independent of its 
nilitary governor 

'OT.. V. {\r 
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Alagoas. 

Bahia. 

Ceara. 

Eapirito-Santo. 

Goyaz. 

Jacohina. 

Ilheos. 

Maranhao. 


MattogroiRo. 

Para. 

Paraiba. 

Pcroagua. 

Pernambuco. 

Piahu. 

Porto Seguro. 
Rio doa Mortes. 


Rio Janeiro. 
Rio Negro. 
Sahara. 

Santa-Catharina 

San-Paiilo. 

Serro do Frio. 
Sergipc del Hey 
Villa Rica* 


We simll first give an account of the' towns in .... . 
government of Rio Janeiro, in which the capital of tho 
same name is situated. This city has been called Saint 
Sebastian by some writers, from tiie name of a fortress 
on a headland at no great distance from the town. The 
hills in the neighbourhood are adorned with houses, 
churches, or convents; and an excellent harbour, built 
on granite, is defended by the castle of Santa Cruz. 
The entrance of the bay that forms the harbour, is. confined, 
by several islands, on some of which, houses and wood 
yards have lately been built. This large and bcautifiil 
bay is a great ornament to the 'town ; its calm and trans- 
parent waters reflect on all sides the images of steep 
rocks, thick forests, churches and housra.* The most 
remarkable public buildings in Bio Janeiro .are the con- 
vents of St Antonio and St 'Theresa, the ancient Col- 
fege of the Jesuits and the church of J^Tossa Senfutra da 
Gloria, The town is supplied with- water by means of a 
splendid aqueduct ; many labourers are .employed in the 
rum and sugar works, or in preparing cochineal. The 
whole population, before the arrival of the prince, amount- 
ed to 50,000 souls, the greater number consisteu uf black" 
and people of colour; at a later period, in tlie yeai 
1817 the city and suburbs contained 110,000 inhabitunts 
This extraoHinary afflux of Portuguese and other settles 
must in a great measure be attributed to tho residence oj 
the court 

Although the town is well stored with provisions, theii 
price is by no means proportionate to their great abnn- 
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dance. The low position of Rio Janeiro, as well as the un< book 
. ‘Jeanliness of its streets, rendered it formcrl jr unhealthy, and 
vessels loaded with negroes spread contagious disorders " 
among' the people; b]ut these evils have been partly remov- 
ed by the establishment of a more efficient police. This . 
town is the place of the greatest trade in the kingdom, its 
situation is favourable for its commercial relations with 
P^aropo,. Africa, the East Indies and the islands on the 
Gi'cat Ocean. It might become, under an enliglitcned ad- 
ministration, a general mart for the pcoduce of the most 
distant countries. Its exports consist of cotton, sugar, rum 
and naval titnber, gold, diamonds, topazes, and other pre- 
cious stones. Those who maintain that the inhabitants are 
inactive, effeminate, without energy, patriotism or public 
spirit, appear to have forgotten that such defects in their 
charactei^must bo attributed to a bad government and to a 
colonial administration, which lasted for two hundred 
years. Rio Grande is the most southern captaincy in 
Brazil ; it is watered by many rivers, their banks are well of Rio 
wooded, and some of them are rich in gold. Coal pits are 
wrought in the neighbourhood of the chief town in this 
province.; wolfrain, which has been found in considerable 
quantitie84|pdicates the existence of tin. Numerous flocks 
of ostriches wander in the plaifis, and the forests abound 
witli different kinds of game. The climate is so favour- 
able to agriculture, and the soil is so productive, that, if a 
better system of farming were established, Rio Grande 
might soon become the granary of the wjiole kingdom. 

Wheat is put into hides and sent to all the ports on the 
coa§t; butit is often in a state of fermentation before it 
reaches the more distant towns. The hemp formerly cul- 
tivated in this department by order of government, was 
said to b*e of the best quality, but from the high price of 
wages this branch of labour did not yield suflicieut profit, 
and was for that reason abandoned. The vine grows in lux- 
uriance, and it is likely that more attention will bo paid to 
its cultivation, as the colonial restrictions are nowrcmo\ed. 

'riio chief occupation of the inhabitants consists in 
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BQ0K breeding cattle, for which the immense tracts of pasture 
ill tliis district are well adapted. Tlie people carry on V. 
’ trade in tallow, dressed hides, and salted provisions. 

Capital of Rio Grande, the chief town in this captaincy, is well 

''^'‘fortified and defended by forts built on small islands. 

The shallowness of the sea, the violence of its currents 
and a great many quicksands render tlie harbour danger> 
oos for vessels that draw more than ten feet of water. On 
the other side of the bar there is a deep bay, wliere the 
largest ships may ride with safety.* Tlie population on 
the banks of the river Rio Grande is greater than in any 
other part of the province : a circuit of twenty Iragiics is 
supposed to contain a hundred tliousand inhabitants. 

The country near the capital is surrounded by liills of sand 
and light earth, and it sometimes happens, during a strong 
wind, that the whole city is darkened by clouds of sand. 

St. catha- The scenery round the island St. Catharine is eihbellisli> 
ed by its steep and conical rocks, and the wood-covered 
mountains on the neighbouring continent. The island is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow strait, and inter- 
spersed with hills, dales and marshes. 

The solstitial heats are tempered* by refreshing 'breezes 
from the southwest and : northeast ; the lattir continue 
from September to March, the former from April to Au- 
gustt St. Catharine was at one time covered with lofty 
trees, but tlie most of them have been cut down and used 
in ahip-building. 

The hills and roCks are composed of granite; but tlicro is 
near the harbour a vein of green stone, passing from vari- 
ous states of decomposition into a fine red clay, from wliicii 
different sorts of earthen ware are manufactured and; cx- 
jKirtcd to La Plata and Rio Jancrio. Altliough the soil in 
the interior is humid, it is also very fertile, and an extraor- 
dinary profusion of flowers indicates a genial climate: the 
jessamine and the rose are in bloom throughout the year. 

The harbour is defended by two forts; and the popu- 
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latinn of the town exceeds six thousand souls. It is situ- BOOK 
.Ki(«d on a verdant plain, is shaded by orange and lemon 
»ti‘ces. The island is divided into four parishes, Nossa Sen- ^ ^ _ ' 

liora ‘do Desterro, St Antonio, Laguna, and Ribeirao. 

The places on the adjacent continent, under tlie government 

St Catharine, are St Jose, St Miguel and Nossa Sen- the oppo- 
liora do Rosario. The small harbour of Peripi with its '’'*'**** 
numerous fisheries, and the delightful vale of Picada 
thickly studded with white cottages in the midst of orange 
grdves and coffee plantations, are situated near the moun- 
tains opposite the island. This plain and others contiguous 
to it, form the boundaries of the territory possessed by tho 
Portuguese: tlie Aiithi'o|iophagi or Bugres dwell beyond 
it. These savages dwell in the woods, in huts made of 
jialm brandies, and interwoven with bananas : they destroy 
sometimes whole families of the settlers. The contending 
parties arc regardless of humanity, and wholly bent on 
a war of extermination.* To the north-east of these plains 
is situOted, on a bay of the same name, the port of San 
Francisco, whose inhabitants are chiefly employed in ship- 
building. The wood there is so strong, and holds the iron 
so firfilly, that ships built there are held in greater value, by 
the SpanArds and Portuguese than those made in Europe. 

Tho mciglibouring country is flat, and tlie rivers that in- 
tersect it, may be navigated by canoes to the base of a chain 
of mountains more than four thousand feet above tho level 
of the sea. A road has been made across that lofty ridge : 
the great difficulties attending such an undertaking have 
been surmounted in a country ill provided with labourers. 

The national importance and usefulness of this workpiainof 
cannot be doubted; the fertile plains of Corritiva, the ConitiTa. 
finest perhaps in the world, arc thus connected with the 
. ocean ; goods may be conveyed by a gradual ascent from 
the base of these mountains to Corritiva, a distance of 
twenty leagues. Rio Janeiro and St. Paulo are supplied 
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BOW with cattle from the numerous herds on this fertile tract ; 
the best mules in Brazil are bred on it, and the horses titers 
are considered superior to any in Spanish America. 

Krtrictof harbour of Santos is sheltered by the island St. 

Santw. Vincent ; currents, eddire, and the great variation in the 
wind^ occasioned by the mountains in the vicinity, render' 
it difficult of access. The town is low, iinlicalthy, and 
exposed to much rain. The best rice in Brazil is .raised 
in the district, which is equally noted for tlic excellence of 
its bananas. The towns of Santos and San Paulo were 
founded by those who escaped from the first shipwreck 
near the island St. Vincent. The population of Santos, 
which is the mart of the extensive province of San Paulo, is 
at present more than seven thousand souls. A paved 
Road to read has been made from Santos to San Paulo; it is. cut 

Sai. in many places through solid rocks, and in ntliere along 

the edge of precipices, which are fenced by parapet^ other* 
wise the traveller might be in danger of falling into an im- 
pervious thicket more than thirty yanls below him. Some 
fine springs, issuing from their high sources, form romantic 
cascades in the midst of detaciied rocks. In these places 
the. rocks consist of granite and soft ferruginous.' sand- 
stone ; everywhere else thp. mountains are covered with 
thick woods ; even on the road branches of trees meet and 
form arbours, that defend the traveller from the rain, 
and shelter him from the sun’s heat. Mr. Mawe remained 
a short time at a resting place half way up the ascent ; 
the view of the country through which he passed was 
obstructed by the clouds beneath him. After a journey 
of. three hours he reached the summit, an extensive plajn, 
of which the lowest elevation has been calculated at six 
thousand feet above the level of the sea; it is chiefly com-, 
posed of quartz, and in many places covered vyith sand. 
The sea, although twenty miles distant, seems to wash tho 
base of the mountain; Santos and tlie level part of the 
coast do not fall within the angle of vision. About a mile 
and a half from the summit, several small streams flowing 
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n a southwest diraction, form by their union the great river book 
'Correntes, which joins the Plata. . xci. 

The course of these streams may in some measure serve " 

;o .explain the form of this lofty ridge: the highest and ’ 
deepest side fronts the sea, the other slopes gradually to- 
wards the plains in the interior.* The city of San Paulo is Town of 
iituated on an eminence^ in the wide plain of Piratininga; the **■“* 0 . 
hill on which it stands is surrounded on three sides by mea* 
dow-land, and washed at its base by several streams. These 
rivulets flow into the river Tiete, which passes within a mile 
of the town. The climate of San Paulo is one of the most de* 
lightful in the world. It has been ascertained by- the re* 
peated observations of M. Muller, that the mean tempera* 
tnre of the year varies from 22° to 23° of Reaumur. Tho 
houses consist of two stories, and are built of clay, which 
is pressed between two rows of strong posts or wicker 
work.* The Episcopal palace and the convent of the Car- 
melites 'aro the finest buildings in the town. * The streets 
are broad and clean; this last advantage is owing to the 
elevation of the city above the adjacent plain. The pave- 
ment is made of grit-stone mixed witli large pebbles of 
quarik cemented together by oxi^e of iron ; these stoned are 
of an alluvial formation, and c^^in gp>ld, which is some- 
times found in small quantitiecf hy the common people, who 
seek eagerly for it after heavy rains. According to the lat- 
est accounts, the population of San Paulo, with its depend- Popuia- 
ent parishes, amounts to 30,000 inhabitants, and the great- 
er number are people of colour. It appears, from a series 
of official reports, that tho whole province contained *in the 
year 1308,200,478 souls; in 1814, 211,928, and in 1815, 

215,0211 The results deduced from these tables relatively 
'fo'the proportion of births are remarkable; the ratio is as 
one to twenty-one individuals. In European countries one 
f 'Birth is reckoned for twenty-eight individuals^ and tho 
^ highest known proportions are . supposed to be one to 22.7 

' * Maweyp. 64. 
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BOOK io some villages near Paria, and one to 3 S.j in some n;iu 
xci. burghs. The lieaths iiuSan Paulo are, to the population, ^ 
' one to forty -six ; a less ratio than in most other countries, 
but not so extraordinarj as that of the births. 

Character It was not until the gold livasltings were nearly exhaust' 
J"***^’ cd, that the inhabitants thought of cultivating the grount\ 
The neglected state of their productive lands indicates 
the little progress that they Iia\c made in agrioiilturc. 
The Paulistas are more famed for adorning their gar- 
dens than for managing their farms; in the capital 
and its vicinity, the gardens are laid out with much 
taste. The Palma Christi yields so much oleum ricini^' 
that it is generally burnt as lamp oil in San Paulo. The 
men in this province are active and patient of fatigue, and 
the women are renopned for their beauty ; cheerful and 
good humoured, they are more like the French ladies than 
those in Spain. The term Paulista is considered^i com- 
pliment, even when it is applied to the women of San Pau- 
lo; for the Paulistas^ arc celebrated throughout Brazil for 
their personal attractions. The remote position of the pro- 
vince, the great difficulty of traveling in that district, and the 
illiberal policy of government with res])crt to straiigcs n. arc 
probably the reasons of lilting so seldom visited. It has 
been said that the arrived or-c foreigner in the chief' town 
of this government is a tfatter of wonder to the Paulistas 
th?PauUs "I"***® circumstance may enable us to account 

tas. many false statements, concerning the barbarism and 

ignoble origin of the inhabitants. These stories, founded 
at best on 4^e suspicious testimony of the Jesuits of Para- 
guay, have been completely refuted by a Portuguese writ- 
er,! that has detected the inconsistencies of Vassette and 
Charlevoix, who maintained that San Paulo was pcopli^d 
by Spanish and Portuguese malefactors, by mestizoes 
and miilattoes that fled thither for safety from all parts of 
Brazil. The same writer proves that the first settlers wer/^ 
Jesuits and Indians, and that the city, until the late cl)>inrr('. 

Vr.r.nf Mmc: 
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1 Braatliaii government, never acknowledged any other book: 
’5f>Vcrcign than that of PortugaL The national character of 
tlic Paulistas tends to confirm his statements *, they have 
ever been distinguished for their loyalty and humanity.^ 

Of all the Brazilian colonists, they were formerly most rc- 
ncAvncd for that enterprising spirit which once rendered the 
Portuguese illustrious among the nations of Europe; Their 
>>vc of h'avciling, and the hope of discovering the treasures 
in the new world, prevented them from cultivating their 
fortiic country. They visited almost every part of Brazil, 
they crossed lofty mountains and forests until then deemed 
impassable. 

They were not checked byyrivcrs, deserts, or savages 
wh<f waged continual war against them. The richest mines 
in Brazil were discovered by tih;- Paulistas ; they left them 
with regret, and submitted reluctantly to the authority of 
their government. The safety of Brazil depends on the 
energy of this people. Had not their cavalry spread the 
terror of its arms from Paraguay to Peru, the efforts of 
the Portuguese troops had bcci: of little avail during the 
colonial w^ar in irro.f The three petty governments of 
Spirito Santo, Porto Seguro and I Iu.os, contain little that 
is worthy of our notice. The town of Porto Seguro 
built on' tke summit of a h'll, the harbour is sheltered on guro. 
all sides by steep coral rocks, and the Abrolhos is a dan- 
gerous reef at no great distance from it. Beyond these 
districts is the extensive province of Minas Gcracs, which Capitania 
is separated from the coast and Kspirito Santo by a lofty ’ 
chain of mountains. The population of Minas Gcraes 
has 'been stated at half a niiiiioir; the inhabitants, like 
those ill most mining districts, have paid little attention to 
agricultiire and other useful arts. A manufactory of bad Agricui- 
tartlieii ware Inis been established at a league’s distance 
from a tract of land which abounds in the finest potter’s 
clay. Tlic different grains and fruits of Europe require 
little c itivatioii to reward the labours of the husbandman : 

' ilF.rivf. Tinvr-'-, 
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tlic grape yields a delicious ^viiic, but the people ? ^ 

ami diamond districts drink water and neglect 

yards. The cattle are turned out on the oiien tracts, and 
left to subsist on whatever they can And ; in the summer 
months, when the grass tlirougliout the wide extent is with- 
ered and burnt, they flock to the margins of brooks ; b ic 
this resource soon fails them, and vast numbers perish from 
hunger. The forests in this province are still unexplored, 
and the uses to which the trees might be applied arc conse- 
quently unknown. Many of them are well adapted for dy* 
ing and tanning; but the inhabitants are averse to employ- 
ments of this nature, and these arts have hitherto made 
little progress. The Mra^santh or dragon’s gum in this 
district is of the best qiiaPty. The sugar cane grows ki a 
wild state ; the roads are hovered wdth arcades, formed by 
its branches, which rcacli^ in many places to the heiglit of 
thirty feet. 

Minas Geracs is divided into the following comarcas, St. 
Joao del Rey, Sahara, Villa Rica, and Cerro del Frio. St. 
Joao del Rcy is better cultivated than any of the rest, and it 
is for that reason ca** o granary of the province. The 
actual state of rms a striking contrae>ii to its 

pompous name. It is ^ two hills on the banks ol 

the Rio do Carmo, wlii ‘ eon the lofty iiaculmi 

and the Morro dc Villa . ^ 'it> iiaa of late year^ 

been improved ; it is supplied with good water by means 
of fourteen wells, and adorned with many fountains. The 
principal street along the declivity of the Morro is abou^ 
lialf a league in length; the others arc irregularly built 
and ill paved. The climate of Villa Rica has been much 
praised; it is not, from its elevated situation, exposed 
to excessive heat. The thermometer seldom rea^h^s auuve 
82“ in the shade, and falls rarely below 48“ ; ♦s usu**- 
range is from 64“ to 80“ in summer, and fro </ 

in winter. The population of Villa Rica amo 
souls, and the inhabitants are chiefly emp' 
incrce ; its artisans are celebrated thruu 
but to prevent government from being J 


\ 
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'better security of tlic royal fifths, the trade of a 
^.^oldsmith has been strictly prohibited. 

Thq road from this place to San Paulo passes by way 
of San Joao del Key, that to Bahia by Minas Novas ^ 

^ third has been made to Paracutu, and two others to 
(joyaz and Matto-Grosso by Tejuco and Malhada; but 
none of them is so much frequented as the one to Rio 
.Taneird, which is seventy miles distant.^ Mariana is 
a neatly built town on the banks of tlie Rio do Car- 
mb, about three leagues from Villa Rica ; it is chiefly 
peopled by .miners, and contains six or seven thousand in- 
habitants. A royal mint has been erected in the small 
town of Villa do Principe on ti'C coniines of Cerro do Frio. 

No traveller is permitted to cuter the town until he has 
submitted to a very tedtous exaroinatio!! at the custom- 
house. Not many years past a muleteer was overtaken Sovi'rity ol‘ 
on the road to Rio Janeiro bjr two dragoons, who ™ade 
him surrender his fowling-piece, in which he had con- smuggler.^, 
coaled three hundred carats of diamonds. This man 
had communicated his secret to a person who betray- 
..i ''im for the sake of a paltry reward ; for this crime tlie 
poor muleteer was condemned tc- pass the rest of his life 
in a Joathsomo prison among leluns and murderers. Te- 
juco, the nraidence of the i<iiendant-gencrnl of the diamond 
mines, is situated in an unfruitful district; its provisions 
arc brought from a distance, and sold for a high price. The 
inhabitants are poor, and many of tliein depend solely for ainhabi:- 
subsistence on the charity of their ncighboui’s. Tlie gold and 
diamonds found in the district are conveyed every month to 
th6 treasury. The agents and clerks of government live 
in i^ffluence, while the people caa hardly provide themselves 
with the necessaries of life. The Capitania of Goyaz is Province n( 
hounded by Minas Gcraes on the east, Matto-Grosso on^”'^" 

^he west, and Para on the north. This fine district, on ac- 
co int of its inland situation, is seldom visited ; its rivers 
veil stocked with fish, and its woods abound with 

\ * ?\«x’sTtBvoU. 
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game. Uui it is thinly peopled^ ami its inh:ihiiiiii,t.< 
scattered over a great extent of territory. Some oi’ tin 
'mines are rich in gold ; but tlie diaiiiomis, although largc'r 
arc not of?so pure a water as those in Cerro do Frio 
Cotton is cultivated near the froiitii'rs, ami exported to Ui^ 
Janeiro, with other articles of less importance. I'iic rivefi 
that flow through this province, Jiatto-drosso, S. Ihiiilc 
ami Para, thougii broken by cataracts, are navigable i> 
many places. Villa-lioa, the. capital of the district,^ h 
built in a low situation on Hha banks of the yeruielho; ^ 
the gold obtained from the mines in doyaz is penmited a 
the smeliiiig house in this ci^y. 

The governinont of t^^dTiia stretches along the coast 
it is bounded on 1 ’ the river St. Francis- 


co, ami separated 

It has received its ir 

All Saints Bay. Tli 

rich vegetable mouk 

well adapted for th 

greater quantity of 

from all the other 

is also famous for Ms \ 

into Portugal, but in 

States : there w'as at om 

out the whole ofUarbiu,.. ami 


the river St. Francis- 
*y the Rio das Cantas. 
Ilia lie loilos os SanloSf or 
ting for the most part of a 
! by many streams, and 
of the sugar-cane. > 
ipped from Bah* ‘ ^ 
Brazil. This 
:Ii is cxiiorted n 
d the iSoiilh America 
t demand foi^Urthroiigl 
.V was found difliciilt t 


carry on a trade in gold and ivory o»i the const of (jiiiiic 
without this plant. The other productions of the pro vine 
arc coffee, rice, that has increased in value since the use i 
mills has been known in tliese districts, and the bcaiitifi 
dye wood or Brazilian tree, which is eipial to &ny tin 
grows ill Pernambuco. "J1ie indigo manufactured in, B: 
hiais niuch inferior to that imported from 
plant from which it is extracted, is of a dclet 
and the negroes employed in preparing its Ic 
rally unhealthy. 

Chief town San Salvador de Bahia or Cidade do Bal 

eastern side of All Saints Bay ; it i * 

miles in length from north to south. The/! 
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I is roiisidenMl iniiicaltljy, anil inhabited chiefly book 
/ty in» lanics and tradesmen. The higher part or resi- 
denro of the wealthy is about six hundred feet above the ^ 

level of the sea."^*' The population of the town is not ac- 
curately knf}wn, it has bci ii esriojated hy some writers at 
7’1),000, and hy oliiers at 110,000 souls, Mr. Henderson 
supposes tliat the negioes aiiiouni to about two-tliirds of 
Mie inhabitunts.f 'J'Im; rify is well built, its fortifieations 
and arsenal have hern i archouses and wharfs 

•fre erected along the sho 

The chief omipalion pie consists in ship- 
building, and for this pu it quantity of timber 

is brought from the interi ivn is better supplied 

>vith provisions than Rio ingcs, \vatcr-nieIons» 

])ine-appics^ and dilferent > urc [lientiful through- 
out the district. The exci f the climate is mo- 
derated by the sea breczi nc lueasurc by the 

absHtee of the sun; for 1 e nearly equal in 

length during the year, 'i t conduct of a go-* 

vernor enabled the Dutch t 'selves masters of 

tow'n, whicli was rcco\ livalroiis cnisado 

dcr thf *■ 'tion of the 1 *a4 The Bata- 

injroo ^'ad subdued K.untry from Ma- 

rihain St. F* ituc.. %vei'e here repulsed. The 

utrli derivco "'wealth from their Brazilian con- 
tests, the exports m the course of one year amount- 
1 to 218,000 chests of sugar, ami 93,6S0 lbs. of 

jrazilian dye-wood. But the plan of administration and 
^ ('fence proposed by the famous Maurice of Nassau was 
cndcrcd ineflectiial by the Dutch nierrliaiits.§ The pro- 
ince of Sergippe del Rey is separated from Bahia by the Sergippe. 
lio Real, and from Pernambuco by the river St. Francis. 

■•’Mrro Univei'!?al, XXl, p. 354. 

ion's llisfory oTiIic Urazils. 

lolunii*, Joniada dos Vassalloa do la l-oroa do Poi tiii-al. 

: di; Bra*-!!. 
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Its extent along the coast is ninety miles, and its 
breadth is about a hundred and forty. The chief town,^^ 
' Sergippe or St. Christovar. is built on a rising ground near 
the river Paromapama at the distance of eighteen miles 
from the sea. This place was destroyed by the Dutch ip .. 
1637; it contained at one time 9000 inhabitants, but its 
population has of late years diminished. 

The government of Fernamhiico is famed for its dye-wood, 
vanilla, cocoa, rice and sugar. But its chief commerce con- 
sists in cotton, which was for a long time considered the best 
in the world. Although the cultivation of this plant has 
been neglected, it appears from tlie latest returns that 
80,000 bags were shipped f’om this province ; that 60,000 
were sent to Britain, and the remainder to Lisbon. The 
lower part of the city is bi.ilt on two islands, and is called 
Recif or Pernambuco ; the ither part, situated on an emi- 
nence at three miles dista ice, has received the name of 
Olinda.* The population }f the two towns amou^ to 
•65,000 souls. Recif is styled tlie capital of the province 
by the Portuguese writers 
Parayba is the metropolis of a small district of the 
name, which was taaen by the Dutch, who called it Fredc- 
ricia, in honour of the Prince of Orange. That people gave 
a sugar-loaf for its arms, in allusion to the great quantity 
of sugar obtained from the district, and in conformity to 
a plan then adopted for granting armorial hearings, signi- 
ficant of the principal leading articles in the different ca- 
pitancies under their dominion. The bay in the vicinity 
of the town is a good road for ships, but it is difficult of 
entrance, Travellers assure us that there are silver mines ' 
in the neighbourhood of Tayciba, and that rock crystal has 
been found in the environs of San Jose de Ribamai*. 

* The origin of this name has been thus explained. The first donatory 
the province exclaimed, when he chose the site of the town, *^0 qui i^ida 
situBcam para fimdar huma villa.”—* O what a fine situation for buildi a 
town.” 
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}*.iauby was formorljr a comarca of Maranbam; it is book 
* bdout four bundred miles from north to south, and seventy bbI. 
‘*of medium breadth; gold, iron and lead have been dis- ’7" ‘ 

covered in this district. Elias Hcrkmann, a Dutch officer, 
wrote a journal of his residence in Piauhy ; and it is to be 
i^grettcd that detached parts of his narrative only remain ;* 
ho mentions plains consisting of bright talc, and takes 
notice i>f a great many pyramids or cones, that were built 
. y the natives. Portuguese writers inform us that Pinson, Govern- 
aftor discovering Cape St. A.igustin, entered a golf on the 
mouth of a great river, (the Amazons,) and as its waters 
did not possess the saline properties of the ocean, he called 
it mara non, (not sea,) and -at a later period the term 
Maranham was applied to the province, from the opinions 
then entertained by the Portuguese concerning the Ama- 
zons. Maranham, though of small extent, is important, 
from the value of its produ^;tions ; many of its staple 
commodities are annually imj^rted into different countries; 
annati, capsicum, pimento, ginger, and the best fruits of 
Europe grow in great abundance throughout the provincB.t 
The cliief town, Maranham, 6.t SL Luiz, contains about 
thii-(iy thousand souls. A colony of Frenchmen, who are 
said to have founded the city, landed in* this province about 
the year 1612. 

The militavy jurisdiction of Grand Para extends overcovem- 
-ilio' Negro, and these two states form together the largest 
government in Brazil, which is nearly eight hundred miles 
in length from east to west, and upwards of four hundred at 
its greatest breadth. Grand Para and Rio Negro have been 
ntarked as two distinct provinces in the recent maps of Mr. 
Arrowsmith. The former district is unhealthy, and covered 
with thick woods ; the dwellings of man are so thinly scat- 
• ’ t, that they have been compared to islands in a 

Some of tlie stations established by the Ama- 
cen dignified with the name of cities, 
ra, the chief town, is sometimes called Belem 


■' nistoijr MissiGns* PP. Capurii^. 
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BOOK from its tutelar saint, Nossa Saiiliora do 1)clcm>' Tlielir.st 
is its civil, the other its ecclesiastical designation. Miv 
~ Mawe from not paying attention to this distinction, sup- 
posed Para and Belem to be two diflerent towns. It is si- 
tuated on tlio eastern bank of the Tocantins, near the bay 
of Guagiza; the part of the river near it is difficult of navi 
gatiOn on account of its quicksands, shoals and opposite 
currents. 

The population amounts to twenty thousand souls ; the 
greater number of' the inhabitants arc poor and destitute 
of employment. Their trade consists in rice and difierent 
drugs, wliich are first exported to Maranham, c.nd after- 
wards to Europe. The exi^cssive warmth of the climate 
is unhealthy ; but tlie thunder storms and showers, which 
occur almost daily, cool the air, and render the heat less 
oppressive. The governnuj^nt of Rio Negro bounded by 
Guyana, New Granada, Quito and Peru, is still more 
desolate than Grand Para ; Ihcre is no town of any consc- 
Matto- qucnce in the district. Tht^ capitania of Mattogrosso is 
grosso. <^vatered on one side by the principal feeders of the Parana, 
and on the other by those yif the Amazons. The banks of 
rivers arc covered wjt.h forests of wild cocoa trees, airir'thc 
difierent kinds of wood which grow in the lower pait of 
Brazil. ' The bills, consisting chiefly of sand, are compa- 
ratively unfertile. Small pieces of gold are collected from 
the beds of rivers, and the same metal is found in greatoi 
abundance on several plains seldom visited by travellers on 
account of their iinwlmlesomcness.f The city of Cuiabu is 
situated on the eastern bank of a river of the same name, 
about two hundred and forty miles from its junction with 
the Paraguay ; it contains a population of thirty thousand 
souls, and is well supplied with fish, fruits, and all sorts of 
vegetables. 

Saint Pedro del Rcy is about twenty leagues south-west 
of Ciiiabo, and its population aniounis to two thou iavii 
souls. 
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•Our remarks have hitherto been confined to the Euro* book 
*^ an settlements in Brazil ; but there are besides many 
indigenous tribes, that have been designated by 
gues^ writers under the general name of Anthropophagh ^ 
Them savages, delighting in cruelty, became, und^r the 
government of the Jesuits, social, peaceable and hupiane } 
the indeftyigable perseverance of their missionaries sur- 
mounted the greatest obstacles. The natives are strong 
and well made, their romplc|^ion is copper-coloured, their 
hair is black and sleek. Mr. Mawe saw a native chief and 
fifty of his followers in CantaVGhtllo, a district northward 
of Rio Janeiro the dress W the men consisted of a 
waistcoat and pair of drawers, *the women wore a shift, and 
petticoat, with a handkerchief .tied round the head after 
tile fashion of thl^ortuguese ; the whole party seemed to 
be in a wretched condition, and depended chiefiy for a sub- 
sistence on the produce of the chase. Their skill in the 
use of the bow was much admi^d ; Mr. Mawe placed some 
oranges at the distance of thifly yards, and they did not 
miss one ; he next showed ' them a banana tne abont 
eight inches in circumference at ths distance of forty yards^ 

' and every man struck it with his ai^w, Astouishedi by 
these repeated proofs of their address, he went with some 
of them to the chase ; they observed the birds sooner than 
he di^ tliey crept* with great ease through thicipets and 
bfiishwood, and never failed to bring down the^ game. 

They ate their meat raw, and were not at tbe t^uble of 
plucking the feathers from their wild fowl. Eike most 
'ravages, they are very fond of spirituous liqu^^ if rum 
l^e given- them they generally quarrel about % as each 
*man wishes to have more than his neighbour.! Their 
great aversion to labour prevents them from bu|^vating 
the ground or from working for hire; even tllA gold 
and silver, with which their country abounds/ are never 
sought for by the natives. The savages observifd by Mr. 

, Ma^'e belonged probably to the tribe of the Boticndos;cudo& 


* Man'r, p, 303. 




* Mawe's Tr»vc!». 
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BOOK who live near the eastern mountains of Minas Geraes. AI 
though they were several times conquered, and very crueb 
ly treated by the Faulistas, the first people that penetrat- ' 
ed into their territory, they all maintain their ind^nd- 
ence, and defend their possessions ; being unable w con- 
tend openly against the Portuguese, they have’ recourse to 
stratagem ; they sometimes conceal themselves among 
the branc*he8 of trees, and wati^ an opportunity of dis- 
charging their arrows against fii hegio or European travel- 
ler, at other times they dig* pits, fill them with pointed 
stakes, and cover them with fwigs and' leaves. After har- 
ing marked out a house, andmcertained its strength, they 
set it on fire, and fall upon its unfortunate inhabitants 
while they are attempting to escape. They bear an im- 
placable hatred agtdnst the negroes, Ihd evince much 
delight in eating them; but they are terrified by fire 
arms, and betake themselves to flight on hearing the report 
of a giuU; $qcb as have biten taken prisoners, could not 
be siA4i^ eitW by stripes or kindness; many despair- 
ing of eier being able to regain their freedom, refused sus- 
tenance,^‘and peiiriied from hunger. The prince regent 
published a pro(i|mation commanding them to live in vil- 
lages', and to become Christians; they were oifered his 
protection if they complied, and threatened with a war of 
The Puii$. extermination in the event of their refusal. The Puris in- 
habit a country in the neighbourhood of the Boticudos ; 
they still: resist the Portuguese, and ' an eye witness in- 
forms us that they roast and eat their prisoners.* The 
The Tupis. Tupis, wbp Occupied at one time -the whole of Santos and 
San PaulO) are now reduced to a few wandering bands,'* 
that inhabit the confines of the Spanish provinces on the 
Uui^uay. IThey speak a dialect of the Guarini language-, 
which iswidely spread over all the interior and southern 
districts of Braail. The Carigais, or southern neighbours 
of- the Tupis, are considered the most peaceable of the oa- 
tive tribes. The country of the Tupinaques extene’ed 


* IjQttres dll prince Maximilicu, 
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jrram the river Guirican to the river Camana» and the To- book 
iffnambos inhabited the coast between the Camana and the 
* San Francisco ; but these two tribes, and several others, 
arc now either extinct, or mingled with the Portuguese set- pinambos. 
tiers. Some travellers have confounded with the Topinam- 
bos two or tliree fierce and wandering tribes on the banks 
of the 'f'ocantins. The Petivares are scattered over 4he 
north-eastern districts of Brazil; many among them are 
partly civilized, and acqu^ted with agriculture. Tho 
Molagagos, a wandering tribe on the banks of the Para- 
guay, are i^markable for. their fair complexion and lofty 
stature.* The tribes on the banks of the Amazons are the 
Pauxis, the Urubaquis, the Aycuaris, and many others, 
whoso names need not be enumerated. The Cuyabas and 
Buyazas occupy the central mountains of Mattogrosso ; and . 
the Parexis have given their name to an extensive district uieinterW 
in South America. The Barbados, on the banks of the Sy- 
potuba, are distinguished by their long k<Wi4s from the 
other natives of tfie new rontilienk Some tff the numerous 
tribes formerly cdhcentrated on the fertile banks of the 
Paraguay, have been dispersed or destroyed by tbe Spa- 
niards, the Portuguese, or the Paulistas ; others; at the 
approach of foreign invaders, fled into countries less fa- 
voured by nature, and several thousand natives were re- 
moved, by the Jesuits to their settlements on tbe Paraguay 
dnfllho Parana. So great a number of them entered into 
alliances with the Portuguese and Spanianis, that there is 
hardly a man on the frontiers whose countenance does not 
indicate the traces of his Indian descent. Tbe Guay- fbe Guay, 
coves or. Indian horsemen are ronowned for their strength 
and courage among the aborigines, on the banks of the Pa- 
raguay. . . They occupy both sides of the river, from To- 
qiiari and the mountains of Albuquerque to a distance of 
ajiundrqid leagues. Armed with bows and long lances, 
tlioy wage war agairust the Spaniards and Portuguese; 
and although often defeated in battle, they have never 


ViiiitTo Universal, XXI, S2t. 
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BOOK been completely subdued. The Guaycoros make excursievus 
into the neighbouring countries for the purpose of procurii% 
■"* horses in exchange for coarse cotton goods, which they 
themselves manufacture. The inhabitants of many coun- 
tries in South America form a remarkable exception to the 
famous system of the influence of climate on the physical 
character of man. A feeble and peaceful people dwell on 
the cold mountains of Peru ; a Lardy and warlike race wan- 
Bravery of der under the burning sun of Arazil. Their enemies, not- 
withstanding the great advantage which they have derived 
from the use of fire-arms, cannot boast of having subdued 
them. . They have never beeii vanquished by raw or undis- 
ciplined troops, and the cause of their defeat has been attri- 
buted to dissensions amongst themselves, and to their igno- 
rance of European warfare.*^ The province St. Vin- 
cent,” say the Portuguese writers, ** was conquered by the 
famous Teblreza, that of Buja by the valiant Toebira, and 
Pernambuco by Stagibfii whose name in the Indian language 
signifies an arm of iron.t We have gained Para and Ma- 
ranhao by the efibrts of the famous Tomagia and the invin- 
cible Camarao, who immortalized himself at the retaking of 
Pernambuco in the war against the Dutch.”:^: The Brazi- 
lian Indians are chiefly distinguished for tlieir bravery and 
bodily strength ^ when suffering excruciating pain, they 
brave their tormentors, and boast that they may take away 
their lives, but that they never can deprive them pf their 
courage.^ 

Lery and his companions could not stretch the bows used 
by the Indians of Tamoy, in the neighboi^hood of Rio do 
Janeiro, and the same writer confesses that he was obliged 
to use all his strength in stretching a bow which belonged 
to a hoy about ten years of age.ll The inhabitants of 
Ouctacazes, one of the most fertile districts In the govern- 
ment of Rio de Janeiro, are so valiant that, acq|rding^Q 

* J. Stadius, Hist. Braz. Part I. Chap. 19. 

t Vasconrellos" History of Brazil, Book I. p. 101. 

I Berricl. Atinads, Hist, do Estado do Maranhno. 

V Stadius, Part II. Chap. 29. 

II Lerv, Chan. 2R . 
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statement of a Portuguese writer, they suffer death rather book 
^ tfian endure the disgrace of being vanquished ; they have 
never been defeated by the Brazilians, or any European na- ' " - 
tion, they consider slavery an intolerable evil. Tile sa- 
vages, at one time formidable enemies of the colonists, have 
proved themselves of late years faithful allies to the settlers 
on the Campos de Ouctocazi^Sf in Minas Geraes. The na- 
tives have i*esisted the arms)\but submitted to the mild and 
generous policy of the Portuguese. The Guarini, or, as Language, 
many writers term it, the Brazilian language, is the one 
most generally known by the natives. Its different dia- 
lects are spoken by different tribes ; and its primitives aro 
unlike any of Asiatic firigin. Some have affirmed that 
there is a resemblance between it and certain dialects spo- 
ken by the South Sea islanders; but it is agreed on all 
hands that no American language has so little analogy wifli 
any other known tongue. 

The syntax of its particles, moms, and tenses, is very 
different from that of European languages. It has two 
affirmative and two negative conjugations, aifd. its active 
and neuter verbs are not conjugated in the same manner. 

A great number of adverbs, or rather syllables placed at 
the end of words, serve to mark different shades of meaii- 
ing»^ Many substantives express the definition or sense 
attgchld to them, thus, Tupa, or God, signifies literally, 

Who is he? The word couna, or woman, resembles the 
kona of the Scandinavians but this analogy is of no conse- 
quence, for the profier meaning of couna is a nimble tongue. Different 
r However widel|tdiffused this language may be, it does not 
extend over the whole of Brazil ; the learned Hervas has 
proved, from the manuscripts of the Portuguese jesuits, 
that there were fifty-one tribes in the central and northern 
parts of that country, whose dialects were not formed from 
the Guarini language, and he has likewise traced a resem-- 
blanre between some of these dialects, and those spoken by 
the Caribce islanders.i- 

-^•.‘5. Arte da (jrammatica da lingua do Brasil, composta polo P. Figuero, fourth 
l*«dition, Lisbon. 

■ TIervas, Catalogo de.llc Mnguc, p. 22. 
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xci. Brazil, a country so little known, with some accurate 
statements concerning the political resources of this new 
. state of empire; but the materials requisite for such a task are 

Brazil. g|.jjj jnromplete, and likely to I'einaiii so under the present 

government; tlie Portuguese monarchy in Kurope has been 
changed into a des|iotism in Brazil. The power of the 
crown is ii<»t balanced by any Mher authority, and •as the 
influence of public opinion do|/s not exist, the acts of go- 
vernment are for the most part unknown. It is supposed 
Total Po- that Brazil contains three millions eight hundred thousand 
pa a ion. ; and that the European settlers amount to one 

million. The Portuguese possessions in the East Indies, 
(Goa and Macao,) those on the eastern and western coas.ts 
of Africa, on the gulf of Guinea, the Cape Verd islands, 
Madeira, and the Azores, may contain at most about six 
hundred thousand souls. The population of Portugal 
amounts to three mill^lis nnd a half; to which, if we add 
that of the other states, it will make it nearly equal to eight 
millions; ti^ inhaM of that extensive empire are 
dispersed and weakened by the influence of a feudal nobi- 
lity, and an ignorant priesthood. The merchants of Lis- 
bon, Oporto, Bahia, and Rio Janeiro, from their frequent 
intercourse with foreigners, are better informed than the 
other classes of society ; they enjoy besides the projection 
of a government, whose policy does not consist in oppi^ 
sing those that enrich it. But the Portuguese in Europe 
and Brazil entertain very difierent notions concerning the 
fhe Court. fuUire fate of their monarchy; the cour^eprived of its 
palaces, theatres and all Uie pleasures of European refine- 
ment, is ill lodged in convents or country houses, and 
longs for its residence on the banks of the Tagus. The 
project, which appeared practicable to some speculative phi- 
losophers after the transatlantic emigration of the house of 
Braganza, b^s been abandoned ; and the court is regardless 
of founding an empire, or civilizing a hemisphere. A few en- 
lightened Braaiiilians wish that the prince may reside in their 
country, but they arc more anxious that the infln^”''^ 
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public opinion may have its due weight, that, for this pur- book 
'pose a national assembly be established, and that all the 
* monopolies which check the *lnda8try of their countrymen 
may lie abolished. Government, on the other band, op- 
jioses all measures tending to benefit tbe people, if it ima- 
gine that its revenues are likely to be iigured by them. In 
tiie ho|)e of increasing its wealth, emigration has been en- 
couraged and different sec^^ have been tolerated ;.but we 
are assured by many well^fornied emigrants, that the 
constitution affords them little protection, and that their 
wrongs are, nut redressed by the judicial authorities. Sci- 
ence, literature, and the fijne arts are unkneu^^ commerce 
and agriculture are the only roads te . wealth. The admi- 
nistration .of justice is imperfect and complicated; laws 
yield to the power of the nobles, and the vassals of an ab- 
solute prince rule the people as despotically as their so- 
vereign. Baronial rights entitle certain classes to many 
privileges, which the rest of the cootmunity jlo not possess. 

It appears, ,:,/rom the most accurate staterntmte^ . that tbe 
total revenue of the Portuguese monarchy ||lHnQOrtts to Revenue. 
£ 3 , 800 , 000 , and tbe ^If of this suni. is obtained firom 
Brazil by means of royal fifths, tithes, and customrbouse 
duties. The muiattoes are placed nearly on tbe same foot- 
ing with the European settlers ; . they . are eligible to grace, 
civil and ecclesiastical preferments, and their numbmr 
is Yapidly increasing. The condition of the negroes has 
been improved, but these slaves^ .so far from adding ..to 
the political strength of the monarchy, tend rather to 
.weaken it ; many of them are employed as sailors, 
but. this practice is dangerous, they are apt to muti- 
ny, the air of the ocean inspires them with a love of li- 
berty. The numerous trading vessels are protected by Marino 
a fleet of about twelve ships of .war, and by thirty or^^ff*** 
forty frigates. I'he Portuguese, army consists of seven- bUshnentt. 
ty thousand men, and thirty thousand are stationed in 
widely distant garrisons, to guard the extensive ftwntiers 
of Brazil. The troops in Europe served under tbe 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Quiana. 


Guiaita* or OiiyanOf derives its name from a tribotaiy book 
stream of the Orinoco^ and is bounded on the south bj the 
Amazons, on the west by the Rio Negro^ and on the north ^ 
and north-west by the Orinoco and Atlantic Ocean* The thtcoun- ,- 
coast, fromtts lowness, is subject in many places to innn- 
dations ; the land, at the distance of sev^ leagues from 
the sea, is .deluged by the tides* The sailor loses sight of 
the capes or promontories at a short way from the shore; 
but ships can approach them without danger, for the 
distance may be ascertained with sufficient acGurOi^ by 
means of the sounding line* The turbid appeaMnce of 
the sea is owing to the great quantity of alluvial matter 
borne down by rivers ; the mangrove grows on the low Lew 
grounds in vhich the sea water remains stagnant; several 
fens or marshes, occasioned by the inundations of rivers^ 
are covered with reeds, that afford shelter to the cayman 
and different sorts of water fowL These marshes, as well 
as the open and dry meadows, of which the pasture is ex- 
cellent,^ arc commonly called savannas* The sand and 

^ Bcijon, Mcmoires sur Cayenne- Piukard’s Notes on the Wost Indies, 
t^cblond, description abregee de la Guyano Francaise. 
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BOOK shells, with which the soil is mixed, indicate its origin ; 

at every inundation leaves a deposit ; heights are^, 
thus raised along the coast, and the ocean makes a barrier 
for itself, that must one day put a stop to its inroads.^ 
After sand or ooze has been thrown on the shore, the red 
mangles make their appearance; at a later period mounds 
of sand are successively formed, ^nd, as the water is thus 
intercepted, the plants wither andyjecay ; but it is difficult to 
Hill's. account for the formation of hills in the midst of these 
marshes, unless we suppose that they have been islands ad- 
ded to the continent by continued alluvial deposits. This 
hypothesis is rendered more probable from the circumstance 
that there are islands or primitive rocks consisting of gran- 
ite, quartz, and schistus, at no great distance from the 
Ikiid* No calcareous rocks have hitherto been observed 
in Guyana, the hills near the shore are generally parallel 
* to the coast} as the course of rivers is thus impeded, many 
waterfalls are. formed, which vary in height from twen- 
ty to sixty feeb The highest inland mountains are not 
more than 1800 feet above the level of the sea,f and are 
situated to the north pf several streams, which enter the 
Amazons, or flow into the ocean. The broad and shallow 
iMiitbs of the rivers, the Oyapok, the Maroni, the 

Surinam, and Eesequibo, must he attributed to the light- 
Beiw ofjhe soil, and the lowness of the ground. None of 
cataracts are lofty; there are eight bn the 
Pyufioj^ ^thui the distance of twenty leagues ; those of the 
less frequent hut more majestiq^ no fewer than 
th^-eighh felle very near each other have been counted 
on the Essequibo ; cascades of this description are not con- 
fined to ^ese rivers, they are observed on the Demerari, 
% Berbice, the large Corentins, the Sinamari and the 
Amari, which last was for some years the boundary he- 

* LabtHle, Journal cle Physique, 1773, t, I. p. 464, &c, 

•/ Bajqn, Memoircs, t. Lp. 12. Uhlond, Traitc dc In n 

hlojid, Description abr^g4e, p. 65, 56. 
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tween the Fi’ench and Portuguese possessions. The dry book 
•season lasts from the end of July to NoveniJber» and the ^cii. 
rainy season corresponds ’ with the winter months in Eu- ' ^ 

* ^ ^G3S0riS 

rope'; but the most violent rains fall sometimes in Janu-" 
ary and February; the weather is dry and agreeable 
during the month of March and the beginning of May; 
this period has fur that Vpason been denominated the short 
summer. The whole of Aprils And the latter part of May 
are subject to continued rains. The climate of Guiana is 
not liable to the excessive heat of the East Indies, Sene- 
gambia or the Antilles. At Cayenne tlje centigrade ther- 
mometer never rises above 28 degi^ jit the course of the 
dry season, and roaches rarely 24* during the rainy months ; 
the climate of Surinam is still' milder. M. Cotte supposes 
that the greatest mean heat does not exceed 25° 8', and cal- 
culatcs.the mean temperature of the year at 2o°.* The re- 
freshing influence of the north winds during the rainy' sea- 
son, and of the cast or south-east winds during the dry 
months is felt throughout the >|^liole of Guiana. Tbnse 
winds, cooled.by passii^ over a vast extent of 'dcoah^ Mn- 
der the atinos]diere less sultiy and the heat lesa oppreaaivc. 
Europeans affirm that the morning and evening breezes 
are cold in many parts of the interior.^ The:cllmate va- 
ries in difibrent districts; Cayenne ia^less subject to rains 
than the country watered by tho^yapiok. 

The summer and winter. Or rainy apd dry seasoj^ begin 
in Surinam about two months later than.lh Cayehf!ia;.^r. 

Stedman belidies that the duration of the seasoua iia^iiot 
been ascertained, and that the time of their ancGessionJjs as 
variable as in any. country of Europe. 

As to. the salubrity of the country, Guiana has peHiaps oiwasan 
been thought more unhealthy than it really is. : It cannot 
be denied' that it possesses the disadvanti^eB of a warm 
and rainy climate, and of being covered with thick woods 
and uncultivated lands. Settlers are liablCf on their 
arrival, to malignant and intermittent fevers ; and it has 

‘ Cotic. M«*n'.oire dr Mrtt’orolocict Bajoiia Stedmai\ 
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xcii. fcrole, or satin wood, the licaria, whicli, before it attains it.? 
full growth, is sometimes called rose wood, and afterwards 
falsely described as a different trt^c under the name ‘of sas- 
safras,* two kinds of icica, the berk back, the mahogany, 
and cuppy trees may be easily worked. The forests of 
Guiana abound in varied and y!>mantic scenery ; the lofty 
paiiax wmolatoni and the Bignonia copaia grow* to the 
height of eighty or a hundred feet ; different species of 
rubiaceae, the arracoeerra and amotta diffuse an aroma- 
tic fragrance throughout the w’oods. The parasitical 
plants render the forests impassable in many places;, their 
tendrils are seen on the summits of the liighest trees, and 
their flowers conceat or ob.scnre the foIiage.f Many use- 
ful and curious plants might be added to those already 
mentioned; the simira yields a ricii crimson die; the 
largest canoes in the country arc made of the wild cotton 
tree; this leaves of the parassalla are comptwatively lit- 
tle injured from the action of the air, and a single tree 
Quadra- afibrds sufficient materials for the roof ojf a cottage. Ttio 
quadrupeds of Guiana are the same as those of Brassil and 
Paraguay.^ M. Btyon' states, that the jaguar is smaller 
in this country than in any other part of America; ho 
adds, that it can brigg an ox to the ground, but that it 
is afraid of man, ancMw ventures to attack him. Sted- 
man on the other hand^merves, that these animals some- 
times carry off negro women, m|| too frequently their 
children, whilq they are 'working^ thn fields. The cou- 
gAoTf or red tiger of Surinam is less than the jaguar, 
but resembles it in its habits, and is equally ferocians. 'I'hc 
tiger-cat ‘is a very beautiful animal of the same class ; it is 
not much larger than the common cat, and of a yellow 
colour with annulated black spots; like the rest of its kind, 
it is lively, mischievous, and untameable. It is evident 
from Stedman’s account of the jaguaretta, that ho sup- 

* Aublet, t. II. article I/icaria. r r.. AiiWat. 1 . 1 n. 17? 
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poscflitto be different ‘from the jaguar; but this opinion book 
4fi contrary to the common one and to that of the most 
celebrated naturalists, who consider the jaguaretta to be 
the same animal as the jaguar. The ant bear is indige- Ant Beats, 
nous to the country : the two species, which are best 
known are the tamanda and the tamanoir ; the former is 
almost eight feet in length; it attacks the jaguar, and 
seldom leaves its hold witnout destroying it. The can- cancto. 
cropliagus, or dog-crab, frequents the sea-shore and uses 
its feet very dexterously in drawing shell-fish out of their 
cavities. There are many species of monkies in Gqiana ; the 
quata is perliaps the most remarkable from its likeness to 
man ; a tonciful traveller takes notice of a striking resem- 
blance between these animals and Indian old women.* The 
guata has short ears, four fingers on its hands, and five toes 
on its feet, the extremity of its tail is of a spiral form, and 
enables it to suspend itself on the branches of trees. Somo 
naturalists maintain that the ourang-outang has been ob- 
served in Guiana, but this is by no means certain, and 
many well-informed travellers are of a differont opinion. 

Three species of deer are said to be indigenous to the 
country, and one of these, (the cariacon) resembles the 
rod-buck in size and form. The qgowti and paca are con- 
sidered the best game in Guiana. The caUai is an am- 
phibious animal armed with strong^ks, and covered with 
bristles; it has been classed as a species of cavey on ac- 
count of its not having^ a tail. The peccary%r Mexican 
hog has an orifice on its back containing a f^d liquor not 
unlike musk, for which reason it has been called the porata 
moschifenis; they go together in herds and sometimes lay 
wststo orchards and cultivated fields. 

The squirrels mentioned by Bancroft appear to be the 
' same as those of Europe. The Viverra vittata, or crabbo« 
daga of Surinam, is the most destructive animal of the 
weasel kind : although not pressed by hunger, it delights 
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BOOK in killing its prey.* The coati moiidi is a great clcsa-oyci’ 
xoii* of poultry, and is said to be as cunning ns the fox. Difleren^. 
~ . species of tatous and didelplies or opposums, have been de- 

scribed among the animals of Guiana ; but Stedmar. denies 
the existence of the didelphiis if^Ineas, which, when exposed 
to danger, was supposed to carry its young on its back. 
Bats. The vampire bat is the most dj:structive in this country; 
the Vesperiilio Lepiurus 9 that has been described by 
Schreber, has only been observed in the nciglibourhood of 
Reptiles. Surinam. The boa, or, as it is called in the country, the 
aborna, i| a large amphibious snake about forty feet in 
length, and four or five in circumference; it is indifferent 
as to its prey, and destroys, when hungry, any animal that 
comes within its reach ; the negroes consider it excellent 
food, and its fat is converted into oil. The rattle-snake 
and dipsas are the most noxious reptiles in Guiana, the 
sting of the latter is not always fatal, but it produces fever 
accompanied with excessive thirst, from which circum- 
stance it lias derived its name Guiana is besides infested 
Birds. with serpents, lizards, and caymans. Many of the birds 
indigenous to the new continent are found in this country, 
three species have been noticed on account of tlicir like- 
ness to the pheasant ; one of these, the parragua, is distin- 
guished by the loudness of its cry. 

Fish. Of the fresh water fish, the pacoiin and aymara are said 

to be the best 4 the warapper has been found on" the trees ; 
it feeds on them during the inundations, and remains en- 
tangled among the branches when the waters have sub- 
8ided.$ 

British The Dutcli settlements of Essequibo, Dcm&]:ary and 
Guiana. Berbice form what has been called British Guiana; wdiicU* 
is inhabited by 9,000 whites and 80,000 negroes. The 
Essequibo. city and harbour of Essequibo, although situated on 
the confluence of two large rivers, has not hitherto bee'ii 
considered of much importance. The most of the settlers 
reside near tlicir plantations on the banks of the river: 

•Slcdmaii, f. 2d. p. T.'W. I .Stcdni.in, Bajoii. j LcbloiK?, description abivcri*. 
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shic(f liie thick woods have been cut down, llie refreshing book 
sea'breeze is not obstructed in its course, and* the climate 
is milder and more salubrious than that of Surinam. It ^ 
was formerly believed that there were mines iicsir the banks 
wof the Esscqniho, — one indeed is marked on some of our 
maps; but the attempts made by the Dutch to discover 
them were not attended with success. The inconsiderable 
establishments of Middleburgli and Zelandia on the I’ou* 
niaron arc subject to Essequibo. Demerary is the most 
iloiirisliing of the British settlements in Guiana; the po- 
pulation of tStahrock, the capital, amounts to 10,000 souls: 
many of the inhahitants arc very wealthy, and the people 
still retain several Dutch customs. Foreign commodities 
are very dear; a guinea is frequently given for a pound 
of toa.=^ Travellers liavc not observed in Essequibo or in 
Demerary any of those banks of shells and marine depo- 
sits which are so common throughoiit the coast of Guiana. 

The soil is in many places very damp, and consists chiefly 
of a dork blue or grey mould. Amsterdam is theBerbicc/ 

chief town in the colony of Berbice; it is situated on a 
river whicli has given its name to tlic settlement. There 
arc no cataracts on the Berbice, and in this respect it dif- 
fers from the other rivers of Guiana. The marshy grounds 
extend in some jdaces to three or four leagues in the in- 
terior, and the land is supposed to be better adapted for 
cocoa and coiTcc, than for sugar plantations. Fort Nassau 
was built by the Dutch, to defend themselves against the 
attacks of a hostile, fleet. The fine colony of Surinam is still 
in the hands of the Dutch, and is perhaps the best monument 
of ^lic iniiustry of that laborious people; none of the Antilles 
are so extensively or so well cultivated. Parmaribo, the 
principal and only town is built on the right side of the beau- 
tiful river Burinaui ; the streets arc lined with orange, shad- 
tamarind and lemon trees, which appear in bloom while 
their branches at the same time are weighed down with 
fruit. The walks arc covered with fine gravel and sea 

^ Uolhigbroke's Voyage to Upmerarv. 
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shells ; the houses arc sumptuously furnished ; the ruoms 
are seldom [tapered or plastered^ but waiiiscottcd with cc- 
^dar^ Brazilian^ or mahogany wood. If we include the mi- 
litary establishments, the number of Europeans or whites in 
Surinam may amount to 10,000; the greater part of them 
reside ill the capital, there arc besides not less than 80,000 
negroes, and the value of the exports is calculated at more 
than £1,000,000. Those that have visited Holland and 
lower Holstein, may form an imperfect notion of tho 
Dutch and British settlements in Guiana; — a vast plain 
covered with plantations, or eiiamclletl with a rich verdure, 
bounded on one side by a dark ridge of impenetrable forests, 
and w atered on the other by the azure billows of tho ocean. 
I'his garden hctw^ccii the sea and the desert is intersected 
by a great many streams confined by dikes, and separated 
from each other by excellent roads or navigable canals* 
Each habitatjon seems to be a village from the number of 
small buildings attached to it, and tlic natural beauties of 
the country form a striking contrast with its rich cultiva- 
tion,* The revolted negroes have established several petty 
republics in the interior: although the inhabitants of 
these states go naked, they live in abundance. They 
make tiicir butter from the fat of the palm tree worm, and 
extract good oil from tiie pistachio nut. They are not 
only skilled in tlie chase, but arc expert fishcicmcn, l ' 
acquainted witli llic art of curing tiieir provisions. Lik 
the Hindoos, tiicy obtain suit rr«)ni the ashes of tho pall 
tree; and if a siiihcient quantity of that article cannot b 
procured, lliey season their food witli red pepper. Tl; 
palm tree furnishes them witli plenty of wine; tlioir fie.U 
arc covered with rice, manioc, iguames and plantain 
Tiie manicolc supplies them with all the materials of wlih 
their huts arc constructed ; their cups or gourds arc mat 
from the calabash tree, and a sort of net-work woven by : 
insert serves them for hats. The nebees or banes, so cor 
inon in the forests, are converted into cordage. 
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Tficso negroes may Iiavr, at all times, timber for the book 
trouble of cutting it; they kindle a fire by rubbing two 

pieces of liard wood, wliich tlicy call M-bif against cacli 

other. Candles arc made of their tallow, and their oil is 
burnt in lamps ; the numerous swarms of wild bees with 
which their country abounds, yield them plenty of wax and 
honey. 

Fraflcc has never derived any advantage from its colony Frencii 
in Guiana. Cayenne, the metropolis of this province, is ca!^', 
well fortified on the side of the shore, and almost inacces- 
sible to an. invading force on account of tijc marshes and 
thick woods which surround it.* The population of the 
town amounts to three thousand souls ; that of the colony, 
to eighteen thousand inhahitants without including In- 
dians; the total number of whites has been calculated at 
two thousand. Altiiough the Oyapok and Marony have 
been considered the actual limits on the cast and west, the 
habitations of the settlers on the western side do not ex- 
tend beyond the banks of the Cauron. Arnotto, indigo, 
and different sorts of spices, are the most valuable produc- 
tions of this province. Previous to the year 1789, the ex- 
ports were very inconsiderable ; since that time they have 
been at least tripled. Cayenne appears to bo naturally as 
fine a country as Surinam ; but the mismanagement of its 
directoiy, their ignorance and the force of custom have 
checked the efforts of enlightened and enterprising mer- 
chants, who were anxious to increase the w'ealth and re- 
sources of the colony. 

M. Leblond, an able physician that resided many years imiiati 
at Cayeniie, -proposed lately to civilize two tribes of Indians, 
who would have worked as husbandmen had they found 
masters.! Besides the coffee, indigo and cotton, which 
these Indians cultivated, they could also have furnished a 
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book sufliciisnt (|iiantity of provisions for a great many negi^acs. 
xcif. pi-ojcrt been rcalizcil, bail llio colonists expel-' 

Jed from St. Domingo by tlic revolted negroes been re- 
ceived into this country, we might have seen after the 
lapse of a few years another Surinam in Guiana, whose 
reclaimed natives would have been writ fitteii to repress 
the insurrections of African sla\^e.s. There arc a great 
Tiietiaii- many savage tribes in the interior of (viiiana. tlK\, Gali- 
bis are the most mimerous people in the French settle- 
ments, and their language is generally spoken by the 
other tribes. Such as reside in the ncighbo!:rhood of 
Cayenne, Jive iii cottages; twenty or thirty families are 
sometimes crowded together in a single hut. They never 
plunder each other; their doors arc always open, and the 
savage, fatigued by hunting, may at all times repose him- 
self in tlie nearest dwelling. The lasiguagc of this tribe 
is said to be harmonious, and rich in synonymes, and at 
author tells us that its syntax is complicated and ingenious 
These savages have given many proofs of their intclli 
gcncc, but their great love of independence makes then 
still reject our arts and instructions;^ their popiilatioi 
cannot be ascertained, but it is jtrobabic that it cx 
cccds ten thousand souls. The Galibis occupy a tract o. 
land between the rivers Caiiron and Marony; a danger- 
ous ridge of rocks in that part of the country, deno- 
jMerent ininatcd the Devil’s Coast. The Kiricostos and rarabir 
zanes, are the principal tribes on the Upper Marony 
there wci'C besides many others, that inhabited the iiiarsin 
lands and rich pastures between the Oyapok and the Araou 
ary ; but wo are assured that the I’ortuguct^jf * whon 
this territory was ceded by the treaty of Vienna, hav« 
driven out the natives, and changed the northern frontieri 
Traditions of thcir Brazilian empire into a frightful desert. The 
K? Dorado . state of ignorance and barbarism in which Fiiropcam 
found different tribes, has made sonic regard as fabiilouf; 
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the traditions concerning the existence, of a country abound- 
ing in gold, and situated in the* interior of Guiana. Many 
Spaiiisli and Knglisli adventurers -atte*»:pted to visit this 
new region and i<s capital, Kl Dorado acii Manoa. It was 
^ewn ailirined that there were in Mam»a t«*ni|ilt"s an«t palaces 
coverc<! vitli g‘»!d. A German knigitt, l*hiii|i of Hntten^ 
U't oat, ahniil the year 15 11. with a snial) hjirid of Span- 
tirds from Cam on the coast of C-araccas. Me came with- 
I sight, of a town inhainteil Ity the Omegtis, the roofs shone 
^ if tiiey had been iiverlaid with gold; hut the land was so 
! cultivaied that hi.s men had in obtaining provi- 

sions. "J'lie hold kiiiglit being defeah'd by the Oiiirga.s de- 
termined to return against tln^m with a greater force ; but 
]»e perished by the hands of an assassin, \\!»ile he was pre- 
]}ariiig to carry his project into effect. It is not. iinjmssi- 
ble that tlie enthusiastic Geriiian may liave mistaken rocks 
of talc for roofs of gold, and the (Ituegas m:i> haie been 
confounded with the Dmagiias, a warlike p'*oplo on the 
banks of the AnKr/t)ns, who have made some progress in 
civilization. I'he IVnaivian ini.ssionaries tidl ns that Ma- 
iioa is a .small town on the liaiiUs of the Ccayal. Should it 
however be thoiiglit unlikely tii:*t l*hilip c'.e Multeii ever pe- 
netrated into the coniit'y ol* die Omaguas, the story might 
be explaineil iiidepeiidmitly *»f this ol.jeetion. 'The Indians 
of Goiana. may have had some obscure notions concerning 
the empire of the Incas, their lake 'rilicaca, their temples 
and palaces adornefl \\ith g«dd. 'i'lir exaggerated and erro- 
neous accoiiiits which the Gei man ren ivefi, might have mis- 
led tiie Spaniards and induced them to go in (piest of a re- 
gion whirii ><i.vy already jmssessed. At all events, few of 
the minerals hitherto observed in Guiana are motallifcruus, 
and there is not tnucli reason to belie\ c that El Dorado will 
ever be found in the interior of that country. 
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DESCRIPTION OF AMERICA CONTINUED. 

Columbian JircIiipelagOf or the Oreat and Less Antilles. 

There is a group of islands in the form of an arch be- kook 
tween the two continents of America. Those opposite the 
American coast were first called Aiitillcs^ that name has 
been since applied to tlie whole of them. DIcuntur Antilse 

Ameidcsei quasi ante insulas Amcricsei nempe ante insulas 
sinus Mcxicani.” Thoj have been vaguely denominated 
the West Indies, from the term India originally given to 
America by Columbus. That illustrious navigator planned 
his voyage in the expectation of finding a western passage 
to India shorter and less tedious than that by the coast of 
Africa. 

This undertaking miglit have been accomplished had the 
geography of tlio ancients, on which it was founded, been 
correct ; uvt^although the discovery of the Pacific Ocean de- 
tected the fallacy of Coluinbus, the islands still retained their 
ancient name. To obviate this error, and to express our 
gratitude to that great man, these islands have of late years 
,^ccn called the Columbian Archipelago. They extend from 
the Gulf of Florida to that of Venezuela, and are divided Di 
Into the greater and the less ; Cuba, Jamaica, St. Domin- 
go and Porto Rico arc still called the Great Antilles. The 
English^ the French and the Spaniards have allixed differ 
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BOOK ent meanings to tlic tcrnis Windward and- Leeward islan'Us. 
xciii. It ig evident that the acceptation of this nautical phrase 
must depend on the position of tlu? navigator, and on tlic 
Cavibcan tract whicli he prop»>;i(vs to follow. I'hat part of tiie ocean 
between tlieae islands, South A!iO*rica and the coasts of 
Mosquitos, Costa Rica and Darien, is called the Carihean 
Sea. It is navigated hy ira^iiog vessels fpon most nedions 
in Europe, and is lemarkable on account of several pheno- 
mena, The first of these is the effect <)f a gentle motion 
impressed on the ocean by the rqnattkrial c’orrents from .cast 
to west, and iiiii/eUed towards the American continent 
through the openings in tlie cliaiii of tlic Less Antilles. 
Currouiof This Uniform movement is not accompanied with much 
' ' danger from the Canary islands to the inoiitli of the Oro- 
noco. The ocean in these latitudes is so calm and so seldom 
subject to sforiiis that the »Spanianis have given it the name 
of the Latlics^ Sea. It must .not, however, be imagined 
that the motion is less rapid, hecause the waters are not 
agitated ; the course of vessels is accelerated between the 
Canaries and Siiutli America; a direct passage is rendered 
impracUcable from Carthagenn to Ciimana, and from Tri- 
nidad to Cayenne. 

The new continent forms a barrier from the isthmus of 
Panama to the tiortherii part of Mexico against the sea’s 
motion towards the west. The current c lianges its direc- 
tion at V'eraqiia aisd bends info all the windings on the 
coasts of Mosquitos, Costa Rica, San Francisco and Ta- 
basco. Tlio waters, which flow into tin? Mexican Gulf, tq- 
turn to the ocean through the straits of Rabama; but their 
progress towards the main is retarded by an crtciisivc eddy 
between Vera Cruz and Louisiana. 

These currents form what seamen have denominated the 
current of the gulf^ which issues with great velocity from 
the Gulf of Florida, and, as its direction becomes diagonal 
removes gradually from the coast of North America. If 
vessels sailing from Europe, and bound to this coast be ig- 
norant of their situation, or cannot cfetermirie tlicir longi- 
tude, tliey may steer eastward after having reached the enr- 
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•eiit*bf the gulf, the position of which has been ascertained by book 
j Frapkiin and Williams. The current changes its course ^oiir. 
the east at the forty-first parallel, and increases in breadth, ' ' ‘ 
^ its temperature and velocity are diminished. Before it 
passes the westmost of the Azores, it divides itself into two 
branches, one of which is impelled (at least in certain sea- 
sons of the year,) towards Norway and Iceland, and the 
other to the Canaries and western coasts of Africa. This 
contrary motion in the waters of the Atlantic ocean, ac- 
counts for trunks of Cedrellse odoratfe being driven against 
the force of'thc trade winds from the coasts of America to 
those of Teneriffe. The temperature of this current, which 
flows with such rapidity from lower parallels into northern 
latitudes, is about two or three degrees of Reaumur high- 
er oil the hanks of Newfoundland than that of the water 
near the shore, the motion of which, if contrasted with tlio 
velocity of the other, may be wholly disregarded. The Transpai- 
^tillnessof the Caribean Sea is occasionally disturbed by wa'icr. ‘ 
Lviolent hurricanes and tempestuous gusts, which pass 
^through the narrow openings in the chain of the Antilles, 
i^ut the water in fine weather is so transparent, that tho 
^ariner can discern fish and coral at sixty fathoms below 
^ho surface. The ship seems to float in the air, and the 
spectator is often seized with vertigo, while he beholds 
through tlib crystalline fluid submarine groves or beauti- 
ful shells glittering among tufts of fiicus and sea wced.^ 

Fresh water springs issue from the sea on both sides 
of the channel between Yucatan and Cuba. The form- in 
cr have been already described, the latter rise from^*^c^-«' 
tho bay of X’agua about three marine miles from the 
western coast of Cuba. They rush with so much vio- 
lence out of the deep that it is dangerous fur small ves- 
sels to approach them ; boats have been dashed to 
pLT^cs by the force of the surge. Ships on the coast sail 
sometimes for a supply of fresh water, wiiicli the seamen 
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BOOK draw from the bottom of the ocean. The freshness of the 
xciii. 5Yater too, as may easily be supposed, depends on the depth 
.. f|.Qin which it is drawn. Humboldt remarks that soro . 

of the fish in these springs have never been found in sa I 
water.* : 

Mountains There are mountains on all the larger islands of this 
and rocks. ^|.0||{p0|QgQ • highest are situated on the west oi 

St. Domingo, the east of Cuba and the north of Jamaica i 
or on that part of the group, where these numerous islands 
approach nearest to each other. 

From a general survey of these mountains, their direCf 
tion seems to be from north-west to south-east ; but after 
examining minutely the best maps of each island, it is not 
difficult to discover in most of them a centre from which 
the rivers descend and the different mountains unite in a 
nucleus. 

The volcanoes, that have been observed at Guadaloupe. 
and some other islands, emanate from these central {mints, 
which are most commonly composed of granite in the Less, 
and of calcareous rocks in the Great Antilles. 

The geology of tlio West Indies is as yet very imper- 
fectly known ; it has been ascertained that the most exten- 
sive plains on the smaller islands are situated towards the 
eastern coast ;t but this remark cannot be applied to the 
Great Antilles and the Virgin islands. The greater num- 
ber resemble only each other in their steep rocks, and in 
the abrupt transitions from the mountains to the plains, 
which are so remarkable in St. Domingo, that the French 
settlers have made use of a new word:j: to denote these 
craggy heights. 

Coral or madrepore rocks are very common on the dif- 
ferent coasts, it may perhaps be afterwards discovered thal 
this substance has contributed as much to the formation oi 
the Columbian Archipelago as to any of the islands on l.'.c 
great ocean. Cuba and the Bahamas are surrounded by 

* A. de Humboldt, Tableaux de la Natnrp, t. II. p. 23/^ 
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lai)yrintl)S of low rocks, scweral of which arc covered witli book: 
palm trees; and this fact tends to confirm our supposition, ^ciii. 
for they are exactly the same in appearance as some of the ' 
coral 'islands in the Eastern Ocean. Most of the Antilles Climate 
are situated under the tropic of cancer, and there is not 
much difference in tliciii climate; accurate observations 
made on any one of them may bo applied with little vari- 
ation to tliein alL The spring begins about the month of 
May ; the savannas then change their russet hue, and the 
trees are adorned with a verdant foliage. The periodical 
rains from the south may at this time bo expected ; they 
fall generally about noon, and occasion a rapid and luxuri- 
ant vegetation. The thermometer varies considerably ; it 
falls sometimes six or eight degrees after the diurnal rains ; 
but its medium height may be stated at 78° of Fahrenheit. 

After these showers have continued for a short period, the 
tropical summer appears in all its splendour. Clouds are 
seldom seen in the sky ; the heat of the sun is only render- 
ed supportable by the sea breeze, which blows regularly 
from the south-east during the greater part of the day. 

The nights arc calm and serene, the moon shines more 
r brightly than in Europe, and emits a light that enables 
man to read the smallest print; its absence is in some 
degree compensated by the planets, and above all by the 
luminous effulgence of the galaxy. From the middle 
of August to the end of September the thermometer rises 
frequently above 90% the refreshing sea breeze is then 
interrupted, and frequent calms announce the approach of 
the great periodical rains. Fiery clouds are seen in the 
atmosphere, and the mountains appear less distant to the 
spectator than at otlier seasons of the year. The rain falls 
in torrents about the beginning of October, the rivers over- 
flow their banks, and a great portion of the low grounds is 
‘’^merged. The rain that fell in Barbadocs in the year 
1754, is said to have exceeded 87 inches. The moisture 
of the atmosphere is so great, that iron and other metals 
easily oxydated are covered with rust. This humidity con- 
tinues under a burning sun ; — the inhabitants, (say some 
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writers,) live in a vajiour bath ; it may be proved/williout 
using this simile, that a residence in the lower part of the 
'country at this season is disagreeable, iinwliolesome ahd 
dangerous to an Europeaii.^^' A gradual relaxation'of the 
system diminishes the activity of the vital rnnctioiis, aiub 
produces at last a general atony, j 

The excitement of a warm climate, occasions a consequent 
depression ; Europeans, who reside a few years in tlu? coun- 
try, often lose the energy of their character, and it some- 
times happens that their mental faculties are enfeebled. 
Putrid fevers arc perhaps the most noxioiis/diseases to 
which settlers are exposed ; many of these maladies have 
hitherto bafllcd all the efibrts of medicine; so little is known 
of the yellow fever that some pliysicians ascribe it to the 
niia.sma floating in the air, and others insist gravely that it 
originates from a certain unknown lunar influenre.f It 
lias, however, been ascertained, that tliis disease is not con- 
tagious and tliat it docs not occur so frequently in the moun- 
tainous districts. The advantage of removing patients to 
the high grounds is obvious, but from the rapid progress of 
the disease, this mode of treatment can he follow'cd in very 
few eases. « 

The temperate zone of the Antilles, as it has been some- 
times called, begins about fourteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea ; many of the vegetables common to Europe 
grow in that part of the country, and the centigrade ther- 
mometer seldom reaches higher than 18° at noon. The 
mountains at the elevation of 4000 feet arc covered with 
mist and subject to continued rains.:}: 

It has been obsciwed by travellers that most of the wild 
animals indigenous to the AVest Indies arc of a small size, 
as the ATcspertilio molussus, the Yiverra caudivolvula, and 
the Mus pilorldes. Lizards and difTcrent sorts of serpents 

^ Mgmohe clu Dr. Cassan, inst'-rr dans Ics Mt'moircs de la Societe medicalc 
d'^mulation, t. IV. Memoircs dc M. Moreau dc Joiincs, Ins a T Institnt. 

t Princhard's INotcs on the West Indies. 
t Leblond, Traite de la Fievre janno, n, 130. 1’lnslitur. 
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arc act uiiconimon ; but ifie greater number of them arc book 
luiTtnlf'.s.s, and, with the exception of Martinique and St. xciii. 

jSiclA, no scorpions arc to be found in the Less Antilles. 

Tliis noxious reptile is frequently observed in Porto Rico, 
and it exists probably in all the larger islands. The cay- 
man haunts the stagiiant|Vvaters, and negroes are sometimes 
^cx])osed to its murderous bite. The parrot and its various 
species fiM)m the macaw to the parroquet frequent tlie fo- 
rests; aquatic birds in unnumbered Hocks enliven the 
shores.. The colihry or linniming-bird is the sportive inha- Coluiry. 
bitant of tiiose warm ('limes ; it seldom remains long in the 
same ])lace, but is seen for a inoiiieiit on the blossoms of the 
orange or lime tree*, and displays in its golden plumage the 
brightest tints of tin* emerald and the ruby. Trees similar 
to those that we have admired in otlier tropical countries, 
grow ill equal luxuriance on these islands. The Eanaiua, 
which in its full growth appears like a cluster of trees, is 
sit first weak, and requires the support of a neighbouring 
plant. A canoe made, from a single, trunk of the wild 
cotton tree, has been known to contain a hundred per- 
sons, and tlie leaf of a particular kind of palm tree affords 
a shade to five or six men.* The royal palmeto or inoun- 
taiii cabbage grows to the extraordinary height of two hun- 
dred feet and its verdant summit is sliaken by the lightest 
breeze. 

Many of the plantations arc enclosed by rows of Cam- 
peacliyf and Brazilian tree; the corah is as much priz- 
ed for its thick shade as for its excellent fruit, and the 
fibrous bark of the great cecropia is converted into strong 
cordage. The trees most valuable on account of their 
timber, arc the taniarindiis, the cedar, the Spanish moun- 
tain ash, the iron tree and the laurus cbloroxylon, which is 
' well adapted fur the construction of mills. The dwellings of 
<we settlers are shaded by orange, lemon, and pomegra- Fruit trees, 
nate trees, that fill tlic air with the perfume of their 


■■ The glabra, the leaf of which is seven feet in length ami from two to tlivee 
breadth. — Adamson, 

Ht^matoxyium camneehianum. 



BOOK flowers, while their hranchcs arc loailrd with fruit. * Tlic 
xoiii. apple, the peach, and the grape ripen in the mountains. 
*“““ The date, the sapata, and saputilla, the niamnicc,* several 
oriental fruits, the rose apple, the guava, the mun^a ano 
difierent species of spondias and ^nnonas grow on the sul- 
try plains. 

Shrubs and Botaiiists have observed on the wide savannas, the Ser*, 
flowers, pidimn Yirginense, the Ocyniuin Anicricanum, the Gleoniis 
pentaphyllon and the Turncra piimicea. I'hc coasts are shad- 
ed by pliyleria and every species of acacia, particularly the 
Yarnose, which is remarkable fur the beauty of its flowers. 
Opuntias and torch thistles cover the sides of the niornes or 
precipices, and the vine treef grows on the rocks in the 
neighbourhood of the shore. 

The woods abound in lianes, whose branches, entwined 
round the trees, form sometimes verdant galleries or cano- 
pies of flowers. Silices arburcsccntcs grow to a groat 
height, and arrive soon at maturity, the polypodiuin arbo> 
reum, which belongs to this class, may bo mistaken at a dis« 
tance for the palm tree on account of its lofty tnink and tiie 
broad leaves on its summit. 

Lignum vitsc, Wintera-canola, Cinchona Caribca and 
other medicinal plants are imported into Europe. Tho 
situation of thc-so islands, their elevation and tiic great 
difibrence between the climate of the mountains- and the 
plains account sufficiently for their abundant vegetation. 
Some writers have supposed that the commercial wealth 
of the Antilles is derived from the vegetable productions 
cultivated or naturalized by the colonists. This opinion 
is in most though nut in all instances, correct; wild va- 
nilla is found in the woutls of Jamaica and St. Domingo ; 
the settlers cultivate aloes at Barbadocs, and the same 
plant grows spontaneously on tho stony soil of Cuba and' 
tho Lucayos. Bixa oxellana, or the amotto plant is ind><. 
genous to. all the warm countries of America. Pimento^ 


* Americana 
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i^iiicn 19 so common in tnis archipelago grows in a wild book 
state ; all attempts to cnltivate it have hitherto proved un- 
^cessfuL . 

The heights are covered in many ' places with groves of 
the Myrtus piroenta, and no other shrub grows under its 
fragrant shade. The igViama and potato are the principal Aliment* 

jTood of the negroes ; manioc and angola pulse have been 
imported from Africa. But the West Indian planter is 
wholly occupied in ministering to the wants or luxuries of 
Europeans ; were it not for the immense supplies of corn 
brought annually from Canada and the United States, 
these fertile islands might be desolated by famine. Sugar Sugar cann 
is the great staple commodity of the West Indies; the cano 
is generally supposed to be indigenous to these Islands and 
to that part of the continent of America situated within the 
tropics; but it is doubtful whether the particular sort culti* 
vated in the Antilles was brought from India or the coast 
of Africa. Ilerrara informs us that tfic sugar cane was 
imported from the Canary Islands and transplanted in 
Hispaniola by Aguillon in 1506, and that the first sugar 
mill was constructed by Yellosa, a surgeon in St. Domingo. 

If the accuracy of Herrara’s statement be admitted, nothing 
more can be derived from it than tliat there was a local 
importation of the canc about the year 150G. It appears, 
on the rithcr hand, from the decads of Peter Martyr, tliat 
sugar was not unknown, in Hispaniola at tbo time that 
Columbus made liis second voyage, which was undertaken 
in the year 1403, and finished In 149'?. I'hc Olaheitc canc 
has been generally introduced into the Antilles since the 
time of Captain Cook ; it is considered in many respects * 
superior to the common creole plant. 

A field of canes is in arrow or full bloom about the Kieifi oi 
month of November. At this period of its growth there ’ 

\TG few objects in the vegetable kingdom that can vie with 
it in beauty. The canes are seldom lower than three 
feet and sometimes higher than eight; this diflercnce pro- 
ceeds from the nature of the soil and the mode of riiltiva 

■ 
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xciii. w*aving gold, tinged by the sun’s rays with the finest piii*- 
pie. Tlic stem with its narrow depending leaves is at first 
of a dark green colour, but clianges as it ripens to a brigh*{ 
yellow; an arrow or silver wand sprouts from its summit, 
and grows generally to the height. of four or five feet, the 
apex is covered with clusters of white and blue flowers imt 
Conflagra- Unlike tufts of fcatliers. The finest plantations are soine- 
ranc*ficiil destroyed by fire, a calamity which occurs too fre- 

' qucntly in these islands. No conflagration is more rapid, 
none more alarming; those who have witnessed such scenes 
can best describe them. The hopes and fortune of tho 
husbandman, the painful toil of many hundred slaves, the 
labour of years, are in a few moments destroyed. If a 
plantation is by any accident set on fire, the inhabitants 
sound the alarm shell, and the shrill blast is repeated from 
the neighbouring hills. Rolling smoke, spreading flames, 
and cracking reeds are sometimes the first indications of 
danger. Louder notes are afterwards heard from a dis- 
tance ; bands of negroes hasten to the flames, their fears 
and exertions, the cruelty of their overseers, the noisy im- 
patience of the planters, groups of horses and mules mov- 
ing ill the back ground increase the effect of so sublime a 
liicturc. 

<:oiton and Tlic cottoii plant flourishes on dry and rocky lands, if 
rffitcc. much exhausted by former cultiva- 

tion. Dryness is of great advantage to it in all its stages ; 
wlieii the shrub is in blossom or when tho pods begin to 
unfold the plant is rcnilered completely useless by heavy 
rains. These observations apply to every species, hut 
more particularly to that sort which is cultivated by the 
F roiich settlers. There are several varieties of this shrub, 
all of them resemble eacli other ; tlie best arc the green seed, 
the Brazilian, and the French or small seed. 

There is but one species of the coffee tree, and it is sup- 
posed to be a native of Arabia Felix. This plant was 
brought to Batavia, from thence to Amsterdam and Paris, 
^yml afterwards transplanted at Surinam and Martinique 
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It seld&m bears fruit before the third season, and some- book 
times not until the fifth or sixth; it never lasts more than 
tfitirty years, and frequently decays long before that time. 

\ single plant may produce from one to four pounds of 
coffee. 

We cannot offer in ^ur imperfect account of the Co- Natives. 
^ l^bian Archipelago any remarks concerning the natives, 

"^vho have been exterminated by Europeans. Whether 
the Caribces or Charaibes had any possessions beyond the 
Antilles, whether the populous tribes of St. Domingo 
and Cuba were of the same race as the aborigines of Flo- 
rida or Yucatan, arc questions which cannot be considered 
very minutely in a work of this nature, and on which 
besides, no very satisfactory information can be obtained. 

Cuba is tiic largest and most important of these islands ; Cuba, 
it commands the windward passage, as well as the entrance 
into the Gulfs of Mexico and Florida, and is for that reason 
sometimes called the key of the West Indies. It is more 
than 700 miles in length, and its medium breadth is about 
70 ; thus, in extent, it is nearly equal to Great Britain, but 
its population has not of late years been ascertained, and 
.. authors have differed widely On this subject. According to 
the statements of some writers, Cuba contains 257,000 
colonists, and 465,000 slaves; its total population must 
therefore- amount to 752,000 souls Mr. Bonnycastlef af- 
firms, on the other hand, that there arc not more than 
550,000 inhabitants on this island. A small iiortion of 
Cuba has as yet been cultivated; a chain of mountains, 
none of wiiicli are very lofty, extends throughout its 
whole length. The soil is very fertile; the climate is 
more temperate than many of the other islands, and Cu- 
ba is considered, on the whole, the healthiest and most 
; fruitful settlement in the Antilles. All parts of the island 
not equally wholesome; many valleys exposed to the 
south, are not only scorched by the sun’s rays, but the 

* Communications concerning Cuba, London. 

. , i Bonnycastle, Spanish America. 
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BOOK licat is reverberated from the adjacent rocks. Early* h; 
torians speak of rich mines and veins of gold and silver 
trace of them, however, can at present be found j tiic 
vegetables, inhabitants find sometimes minute particles of these me- 
tals in the sand, or in the beds of rivers tliat descend from 
the mountains ; and it is prnbab||s that this circumstance 
has given rise to the exaggerated accounts of tlie first tra- 
vellers. Copper is the most valuable of its mctalli,p pro- 
ductions; a trade is carried on from the eastern mines 
with the other islands, and some of the ports on the south- 
ern continent. A mine of rich iron ore has lately been 
discovered within the Jurisdiction of Havaiinah.^ The 
island is also famed for its minerai waters, and numerous 
salt springs; but its wealth is chiefly derived from exten- 
sive sugar plantations, which yield from two to three 
inillions of arobes.f Its tobacco, wiiicli is well known in 
Europe by the name of Ilavannab, is considered the best 
ill the world ; coffee, cocoa, niariioc, and maize, are some 
of its other productions. All tlie trees tliat have been 
observed on tlie Antilles grow on this island, and timber for 
building ships is sent from it to Spain. Bees were brought 
thither about fifty-five years ago by some emigrants from 
Florida; honey and wax arc now two important articles 
in the export trade. Oxen have inulti|)lied so much that 
they are become wild ; immense lierds haunt the forests 
and savannas, the inhabitants kill them for the sake of 
their hides and tallow, which arc sent to Europe. The 
colonists are said to be the most industrious and active of 
any in the Spanish islands, and the annual revenue amounts 
to two millions of piastres, but tiie t xpetises ut administra- 
Ariny. tiuu absorb a mucli greater sum. The military force, 
which consists chiefly of militia, exceeds perhaps 26,000 
men, the most of whom are ill disciplined, 
rrincipiii Havaiuiah, the capital of this island, was foiiiuled 

♦owns. * 

■■ D'escourtilf!, Voyage (Pun Naturalistic. 

A Snaiiisii weijlit equivalent t.i f.vcnly-cigljt Kii.-li.-li I s. 
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iij tliV. novtli coast by Velasquez in the sixteenth century; it book 
.4 the resilience of the Governor, and its population amounts xciii. 
b fliTy thousand souls. The largest fleet may ride in its 
larbour, but the entrance into this fine port is narrow; ves- 
sels ina^ be taken in time of war, when they are about to 
go into it, for, ks only on ^ ship can pass at a time, the hind- 
ii miit have sometimes i'allen into the hands of tlic enemy 
without their comrades being able to assist them. The pas- 
sage is defended by two forts : Morro castle is a triangular 
building on tliceast side, mounted with forty pieces of iicavy 
cannon; the other is built on the western bank^ and com- 
municates with the town. 

Puerto del Principe, which is situated about the middle 
of tiie northern coast, near a fertile country abounding in 
rich savannas, contained, about thirty years ago, twenty 
thou?/.. mi inhabitants. St. Yago de Cuba, at one time the 
chief town of the island and the seat of a bishop, who w^as 
formerly suffragan to the metropolita:i of St. Domingo, has 
been, fur that reason, called the ecclesiastical capital ; but 
as the bishop now resides, at Havaiinah, it can no longer 
claim this distinction. 

St. Yago is built near a fine bay on the southern coast ; 
the liarbour is large and commodious, its trade consists 
mostly in sugar and tobacco, and its population exceeds 
probably fifteen thousand souls. Boyamo, or St. Salvador, 
is situated on the little river Estero, about twenty miles 
from the ocean ; the Boyamo clianncl, so called from this 
place, waters the low rocks and land, to which Columbus 
gave the name of tlie Qiiecirs Gardens. Matanzas, La Ve- 
ga and Trinidad, may each of them contain about five thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Altliniigh two islands in this archipelago are larger Jamaic.r> 
than Jamaica, the industry of the English has enabled it 
tr vie with any of the settlements. Its length from cast to 
west is about one hundred and fifty miles, and it is 
nowhere more than sixty in breadth, towards the extre- 
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BOOK mitics it is mucli narrower, and resembles in some rcspccli, 
XGiiT. the figure of an ellipse. 

7" The Blue Mountains consist partly of rocks heaped iipon 

Mountaina. by frequent earthquakes, and extend from one 

end of the island to the other ; the spaces between the naked 
rocks are filled with lofty trees and evergreens, which seem 
to indicate a perpetual spring, ^riie numerous rivers i** 
part of the country ai*c fed by a thousand rills ; the moun- 
tains above them, and their cascades issuing from verdant 
woods, add to the beauty of the landscape. Besides the 
great chain, there arc others, which become gradually lower 
as they approach tlie coast; these hills arc covered with 
cotton trees, and the prospect of tlie plains below them is 
bounded by extensive sugar plantations. The soil of tim 
savannas abounds in marl, and affords an excellent pastur- 
age for cattle. The land most favourable for the cultiva- 
tion of sugar is called brick mould, not from resembling 
that substance in colour, but because it contains such a duo 
mixture of clay and sand, as is supposed to be well adapted 
for tbo use of tlie kiln.^ Tlio mountains near Spanish 
Town are resorted to on account of their medicinal waters, 
but the greater number of saline springs have been observed 
on the plains, and lead is the only metal which has hitherto 
Climate, been discovered in Jamaica. The low grounds are un- 
healthy on account of the heat; tlie morning sea-breeze 
renders the climate less oppressive^ and the refreshing air 
of the mountains is salutary to invalids. The summit of 
the highest inountain is about seven thousand eight hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. 

Produc- Although sugar is in some seasons much more abundant 
eons. others, it yields on the whole a greater return 

than any other production of this island. A great 
quantity of cocoa was formerly cultivated ; but the 
colonists have of late years paid greater attention ‘lo 
their coffee plantations. It appears from official docu- 
ments, that Jamaica produces about (hrcc-fourths of the 


■■ Krlwnrds, JYistorv nf fhr \Vr- ! finlif 
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coffeO, and more than a hall* of the sugar, which Great book 
l^ritaiii derives from her cnIonieH. 'Flie harvests arc less xciii. 
^^ari^Ic tliciii those, in the Windward and Leeward Islands, 

""and.trie country is not so much ex{>osed to droughts and 
liurricanes. The produce of Antigua, for insiance, amounts 
ill some seasons to 20,000 iiogsheads of sugar, in others 
< n than a thousand.^ IMinenlo and ginger arc culti- 

vated in Jamaica; its mahogany, which is so much used 
in England, is said to be equal to any in the world, and 
the soap tree is a remarkable production, wliich possesses 
all the qualities of that siihstanre. All the fruits of the 
Antilles arc found on this island,^ the bread tree was brought 
thither from Otaheite, and transplanted by the celebrated 
Sir Joseph Banks. Jamaica is divided into three counties, Oivi^ior. 
Middlesex, Surry and Cornwal; its government is repre- 
sentativc, and the legislative power is vested in the gover- 
nor, in the house of Assembly, which consists of forty-three 
members elected liy freeholders, and in a council of twelve 
persons nominated by the king. Kingston, San Jago and 
Port Royal return ea< h of them three representatives, and 
two arc sent from every other town. Port Royal, once the Towns, 
capital of the island and a place of very great wealth, has 
been reduced to an inconsiderable size hy eartlifpiakes and 
repeated calamities; its excellent harbour, the ease with 
which large vessels might approach the wharfs, and other 
convcniencies attracted formerly a great iiiimher of settlers : 
but a naval yard, an liospital and barracks, that may con- 
tain a single regiment, are all the remains of its ancient 
splendour. The population of Kingston, now the capital of 
Tamaica, amounts to 30,000 inhabitants. Many of the 
louses in the upper part of the town are spacious, although, 
ike others in these islantls and the neighbouring continentf 
;hcy consist only of a single stc»ry. St. Jago dc la Vega 
)r-' Spanish Town, the metropolis of the island in the time 
)f the Spaniards, is situated at no great distance from 

** KdwJird Vo«n!;':3 W.'si ln«U;i CoininMii.lMn.-.* Uof.'-. 
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BOOK Kingston ; it is still the seat of governmi iit anil c/f ilij^ 
xciii. (liffci-eiit courts, its population exceeds 6000 souls. TIf e ' 
r ~ total number of inhabitants in Jamaica, amounted, in tb(r. 
year 1787, to 28,000 colonists, 4008 niulattoes*, and 

256.000 slaves; so that the proportion between the Eu- 
ropeans and the negroes was as one to nmre than eleven. 

It ajjpoiirs from the census of 1805, that liicre wi^re 

28.000 colonists, 9000 people of colour, and 280,000 
negroes; thus there must iiave been at that time ten slaves 
for every European; but the free poptilulion has. in- 
creased of late years in a greater ratio than that of the 
slaves. According to the registers laid before the colo- 
nial assembly in 1811, tlie mimher of negroes exceeded 
.V26,000; ill 1815, a short time after the slave trade 
was prohibited, this nnmher was reduced to less than 
315,000. J'he total population was then estimated at 

360.000 souls, tlie iiihahitants of Euro|)pan origin were 
culciilateil at 30,000, and tlie mulattoi^s amounted to 

lApoi's. 15,000."^ The exports from the island in that year 

consisted of 119,000 hogsheads of sugar, 53,000 pun- 
cheons of rum, and 27,300,000 lbs. of sugar. Columbus 
gave the name oi Hispaniola, or little Spain, to the island 
St. Do- of St. Domingo. The extent of this settlement is about 
miles from north to south, and 390 from east to west. 
Motintriins Thc Cibao, a group of lofty mountains near the middle 

of thc island, is divided into three chains, the greatest of 

which has an eastern direction. As the most of these 
mountains may he cultivated, the productions and fruits 
of different climates arc often found in the same district. 
But the low grounds arc very unhealthy, if the diseases to 
which Europeans are liable on their arrival do not prove 
fatal, they generally impair the ronstitution.f Spring and 
autumn arc unknown in the eastern and southern parts of 


*' Colonial Journal, vol. I. p. 245. 

t Moreau de Sainl-Mery, Dcsciiplion de la Partic Fraiu;!iise dc Saint Do- 
in'niciip. CoFsi^ny, Movrns »raiiirIiorrr Ics Colonies 1st 16mo. observation. 
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the inland ; tlio stormy season lasts in these districts from book 
A^il ^to November ; in the north the winter begins in xciii. 
August and continues to the month of April. The soil is ‘ 
light, and consists in some places of a thin stratum of ve- 
getable mould resting on a layer of argil, tophus and sand ; 
hut the difiorent varieties which have been ol)ser\ed, render 
the ^; ,quntrv well adapted for most kinds of cultivation. 

Early writers tell us that gold, silver, copper, tin, magne- 
tic iron ore, rock crystal, coal and the finest porphyry arc * 
to he. found on the mountains of St. Domingo. Their state- 
ments arc without doubt exaggerated, but they have been 
perhaps, for that reason, too hastily rejected. A Spanish 
mineralogist, by proving, in our own times, that all these 
metals exist in their native state on this island, has at least 
sliowii that the accounts of earlier writers were not wholly 
(ictitimi.s.^^ I'hc same author is likewise of opinion, that 
some of the mines might, even at present, be worked with 
advantage. lierrara declares that tlie mines of Bueiia- 
Ventura, and Vega, yiehled annually 4(50,000 marks of gold, 
and that there w as found in the former place a piece of gold 
which weighed two hundred ounces. The Maroon negroes 
in Giraha still carry on an iiu onsiderable trade in gold 
diist.f 'riie population of the Spanish settlements, or of Spanish 
the central and eastern parts of the island, amounts at pre- 
sent to about 100,000 inhabitants, of whom only 30,000 
arc slaves. These colonists are not industrious; they are 
cliiclly occupied in breeding cattle, cutting timber, or^'^"'"‘ 
planting cocoa and sugar. It is stated that there wxre 
ill the year 1808, 200,000 oxen in this part of tlic island, 
and that much about the same time, 40,000 niahogaiiy trees 
were exported to Europe, which were supposed to be worth 
£140,000. 

Vdiverde tells us, that the cocoa raised in this settlement 
is the best in the Antilles; and it is well known that the 

* D. Nieto, riippori uu roi trUspagiie, iiiwre dai\s Ic Vo.vai;e Uc Dovo Souh^s- 
'rre ail Cape Fraii^ais, p. yo. 
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BOOK island supplied tlie whole of Spain with that aeiiclh during 
xciii. tlio sixteenth century. San Domiiigo was the first town 
founded by Kuropeans in America ; tlie bones of ChrisTofdi'er 
Tomb of Columbus aiid his brother Lewis arc deposited in two leaden 
Columbus, coffiiis in tlic Cathedral of this city. 'f1ie ashes of the il- 
lustrious discoverer were removed from Seville, where tliey 
were interred in the Pantheon of the Uiikes of Alcala; but 
nothing remains at present of the ancient splendour j)f San 
Domingo, which was wealthy, llourisliing and populous in 
the reign of Charles the Fiftii. It was at this place that 
the conquerors of Mexico, Chili and Peru formed their vast 
designs, and found the moans of putting them in execution. 
The principal towns in the inland districts are San Yngo 
and La Vega; the traveller may wander in this part of the 
country, through fertile and extensive im^adows, without 
discovering any other traces of inhahitaiits than the tempo- 
rary huts of a few shepherds. Lava, or rather perhaps 
fragments of basalt, have been observed on the heights, 
which arc covered with lofty forests.^* 

Ray of Sa- As the bay of Saniana is sheltered by many rocks, it 
)na)]a. might bc converted into the finest harbour on the island. 
The Youna, which ilows into tliis hay, iniglit bc render- 
ed navigable for tlie space of twenty leagues; thus nature 
seems to have pointed out a situation for the capital; hut 
the banks of that vast basin are iinliealtiiy, and Europeans 
are unwilling to reside on Ihem; some French colonists, 
liow'ever, ha\c lately attempted to rultivate the district.! 
Trench set- The Frciicli possessed formerly an extent ol* territory on 
tiement. western part of the island, which was cfpial to 1700 

^square leagues;! a small portion of the country could only 
have been occupied, for more than se\en-teriths of it are 
mountainous, or covewl with wc)od.$ Wc may judge of 
I'roduc- the fertility of this colony, from the fact that the produce 

tions. ' 

Dorvio i^oiilastrr. 

i Guillennin, Precis ties evcncinciis dc St. Doiniii{;iic. 
j Twenty-five of these leagues made up a degree. 

JVIorcaii dc St. Mery, Description de St, Doinint;'?! • 
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of iiSl s(|ii.ire leagues, op the quantity of sugar, coiVec, in- book 
tligo, s\nd cocoa raised on a district of that extent, was sup- “* * ***• 
posed, according to a moderate valuation, to be worth in' 
Frande L.7,682,480. The exports from this settlement 
amounted, so early as the year 1788, to L.7,487,S75. As 
there were at that time 450,000 negroes, if we consider them 
means by which this produce was raised, the annual 
labour of each slave must have been worth more than L.l6.^ 

Cape Francois, the capital of the French colony, has been Towits. 
denominated Cape Henry by Christophe the negro, who 
was lately proclaimed king of Haiti, under the title of 
Henry the first. Tliis African, the leader of a well-dis- 
ciplined army, whose subjects are indebted to him for the publics ci 
blessings of liberty, has attempted to introduce into his do- 
millions the splendour and ceremonies of a European court, 
llis people carry on a trade with the Americans, the £n^ 
glish and the Danes, and the great pay to which his officers 
arc entitled, has induced many foreigners to enter into his 
service. The kingdom of Haiti terminates at the desert 
plains, whicli are watered by the Artibonite. 

The southern parts of the island are divided into repub- 
lican cantons and governed by a council, that has lately 
acknowledged a president or chief in the person of Petion 
the mulatto, who resides at Port-au-Prince, and consi- 
ders his authority sanctioned by the example of the 
late republic in France. The French language is 
spoken in these states ; and the catholic religion prevails 
not only in tho republics, but in the kingdom of Haiti. 

Philip Dos, another cliicf, maintains his independence 
in the mountains of the interior. Porto Rico, situated 
eastwards of Hispaniola, is the next island in the chain of 
the Antilles. It is about a hundred and twenty miles in 
length, and forty in breadth; its mountains extend to- 
wards the south-west and are not so lofty as those in St. 
Domingo. Layvoiiito is the highest mountain on the east- 
ern, and Lopcilo on the southern part of the island.! Herds 

* I'agp, Trait<S du commerce des colonies. 

• > Ledrii, Voyase au Tenf rifle, Porto-Uico, Am, 
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of will] dogs roam on these Iiills^ they arc supposed to be 
sprung from a race of blood hounds brought from Spain by 
the first conquerors to assist them in destroying and in hunt- 
ing down the natives^ who fled to the fastnesses for safety and 
shelter. Tlie wide savannas in the interior and those near the 
northern coast arc fertile; many cascades add to tlie beau- 
ty of the mountains in these jilacrs, which arc the hea lthiest 
districts in the island. The low grounds arc unwholesome 
during the rainy season, but the land is fruitful and well 
watered by numerous rivulets. The Spaniards determin- 
ed to remain on this island for the sake of its gold, that 
metal has of late years been seldom observed. Excellent 
timber, ginger, sugar, coifee, cotton, Hut, hides and the 
difTcrent kinds of incense so much used in catholic coun- 
tries arc among the productions of the island. Its mules arc 
eagerly sought after in St. Domingo, Jamaica and Santa 
Cruz ; and it carries on a considerable trade in tobacco, salt, 
rice, maize, cassia, oranges, gourds and melons. The capi- 
tal, St. Juan de Porto llico, is built ou a small island on the 
iiortlierri coast, which communicates with the other by 
means of a mole, and the whole forms a convenient harbour. 
Aguadilla is famed for the comparative salubrity of its cli- 
mate, San Germano is a considerable b>!rgli, inhabited by 
the most ancient families on the island, and the small but 
pleasant town of Faxardo is situated on the eastern coast. 
Colonists might settle with advantage near the bays of Gu- 
anica and Guaynilla; and it is probable that these places 
may at sonic future period becouii* more populous. 

About five leagues from Cape Pinero or the eastern extre- 
mity of Porto Rico, we may perceive the verdant and wood- 
ed heights of Bicquen, a thinly inhabited island, which 
does not acknowledge the autliority of Spain. The popu- 
lation of Porto Rico is at present unknown ; it amounted 
about fifteen years ago to fourteen thousand freemen and 
seventeen thousand slaves. The inhabitants, faitliful to the 
King of Spain, have afforded protection to several thousand 
cniomsts devoted to the royal cause. The annual revenue 
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i>r ilic island has been valued at £l 7 , 20 % and the expenses j«>ok 
of admiitisti'alion at i.’6l,85U.* xciii. 

It is necessary to give some account of tl»e Bahama or , 

T • I 1 *■ /» . • 111- 

liUcayo islanus, before we. examine more ininiitely the Less or Lucayo 
Antilles. The Lucayos are separated from the continent 
by the Gulf of Floriila, or tiie New Channel of Bahama, a 
broair^fid rapid current, and the old clianncl of the same 
name (fividcs them from Cuba. Tiieir number is not less 
than live hundred, many of them arc barren rocks; butinhabi- 
twelve,' which are the most populous and the most fer-^^*‘^"’ 
tile, contain about IS, 000 inhabitants. The larger islands 
are generally fruitful, and their soil is tlic same as that of 
Carolina. Many British loyalists lied thither from the 
ITnited »Statcs after the war of independence. The negroes 
arc said to he more fortunate in these islands than their 
brctliren in the Antilles. The owners preside over them, 
and they are not exposed to tlic lash of an overseer; their 
master is careful tliat their labour may be proportionate to 
their strength; and they have shown themselves worthy of 
this humane treatment by tlieir industry and good coii- 
cliictl Cotton, indigo, tortoise shell, ambergris, malioga- . 
iiy, logwood and different kinds of fruit arc exported from 
these islands. During war the inhabitants derive some pro- 
fit from the number of prize vessels that are brought to 
tlieir ports, and at all times from the shipwrecks that arc so 
common in this labyrinth of shoals and rocks. Turk's 
islands are at present in tlic hands of the English, who have 
strengthened them by fortifications. Anegada, Virgin Virgin 
Gorda, and Tortala, are the principal English islands in 
the small Archipelago to the east of Porto Rico. Sir 
Francis Drake is said to have called them the Virgin 
islands in lionor of Queen Elizabeth; but this is a mistake^ 
Columbus himself gave them the name of Las Virgincs, in 
allusion to the legend of the eleven thousand virgins in the 
llomisli ritual. 


T.ftflrii, Vovasc an TniPrifliV, iVi*. 
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HOOK All early traixller, wlioso writiiij^'s artj jirescrvoil in 
Ilakliiyrs collection, calls this arcliipelago “ a Jiiiot of 
little islands, wholly uninhabited, sandy, barren, and crag- 
gy.” Their chief and almost only staple cominoditics 
consist in sugar and coffee; the contraband trade, which 
is very extensive, is also considered the most profitable. — 
The population of the three islands already nuMtiiwncd 
Danish amounted, ill 1788, to 1200 whiles, and 9000 negroes. 
Antilles. The Danes became a commercial people after the Spa- 
niards, the French, the English and the Dutch. They 
saw the new world divided among otiicr nations and suc- 
ceeded with difficulty in obtaining a small portion of its 
rich spoils. But their industry and wise policy increased 
the Arabic of their scanty possessions; with tlic exception 
of Barbadocs and Antigua, no settlement is belter culti- 
vated, or proportionally more productive than the Danish 
island of Santa Cruz. Its prosperity has of late increas- 
ed, the condition of the negroes has been much improved, and 
the small island of St. Thomas is now an important commer- 
cial station. M. Thaarup supposes the surface of these 
two islands to be from thirty-six to forty square leagues ; 
the population is in the ratio of a thousand souls to every 
square league, and the nett revenue amounts to 1()0,U0() 
rix-dollars, or nearly £ir,000. The sugar of Santa Cruz 
is of the finest quality, and its rum equals that of' Jamaica; 
Ciiristianstadt, the metropolis, is situated on the eastern 
part of the island. The whole settlement was sold to 
France for 1(50,000 rix-dollars, or .€30,000; many plan- 
tations on the island arc believed to be worth €G0,00(). 
The largest harbour in St. Thomas may hold with safety 
a hundred ships of war; the storehouses are loaded with 
merchandize, brought from Europe or America. The 
small island of St. John is fertile, and its climate is com- 
paratively healthy; but its cultivation has been hitherto 
neglected. Mr. Oxholm informs ns that there arc 71,455 
English acres of good land in tlic Danish islands. The 
sugar plantations occupy thirty-two tlioiisand and fourteen ; 
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:ui(l tiiirlocu Iniiidrcil and iifty-eidit arc planted with cot- 
..... ^ * xciii. 

ton Ircps."^'' 

Anguilla or Snake’s Island, which helongs to the English, 
has received its nairic from its tortuous form; it is about 
nine or ten leagues in ieiigtii, and not more than three at 
its greatest breadth, 'riie soil abounds in chalk, ami there 
are iKuthor mountains nor rivers in any part of the island. 

A miisiderablc quantity of salt is exported to New England, 
from a salt lake situated near the middle of Anguilla. The 
principal occupation of the inhabitants consists in rearing 
cattle, and cultivating Indian corn. 

TIic roast of St. Martin is indented with bays, which Sr. Mnr- 
niukcs it appear larger than it really is. The interior is 
iiionniainous : and the annual profits of a single salt marsli 
in this island exceed ,C12,000. Many of the settlers arc 
of English origin ; one. half of the island belongs to the 
Ercncli, the other to the Dutch. Gustaviis the Third, St. Hariiv 
aware of the commercial advantages, which Denmark de- ‘ 
rived from her colonies, was asixiou.s to procure for Swe- 
den some posse.ssiotis in the We.st Indies. He obtained 
from France, in 1784, the .settlement of St. Bartholomew^, 
which lies betwo(3ii St. Christopher, Anguilla, and the 
Dutch island of St. Eustatiu; thus, its situation enables 
its inhabitants to carry on with advantage a contraband 
trade. Although the country i.s mountainous, no springs 
or rivers have ever been observed in it. Gnstavia, tlie cliief 
town, and indeed the only one in St. Barlholomcw^ is conti- 
guous to Carenage, a harbour, wbicli may admit a great 
many vessels at a time, but none drawing more than nine 
feet of w'ater.t The exports from this island consist of 
cassia, tamarinds, and sassafras, 'riie I)ut('li (onsiderod Duuii 
their islands in the West Indies as so many factories for ' 
carrying on their commerce, o** perhaps their smuggling 
trade with the subjects of other princes: and wore always 
much more solicitous about improving their possessions in st. 
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(iuiaiia. St. Eustaiia is about two leagues in longtli*, anrf one 
in breadth ; it consists of two mountains, and a dce|> valley 
between them. On the eastern suininit tlierc is an ancient 
crater, nearly enclosed by rocks of gneiss. Altbongb no 
springs have been ever seen on the island, the inhabitants 
cultivate sugar and tobacco. It has been stated that the 
population amounts to live thousand whites; six bimdred 
mplattoes and eigiit hundred slaves. Saba, an islanll ad- 
joining St. Kustatia, is about twelve miles in circumfer- 
ence; t!ie sea in its vicinity is shallow, and small vessels 
can only approach it. The coast is surrounded by rocks, 
and on this account the road from tlic most frequented 
landing place to the heights is dillicnlt of access. Tikcrc 
is ail agreeable valley on the hills, watered by frequent 
showers, which render it very fertile. The climate is 
healthy, and Dutch writers declare, that the European 
women in Saba retain their looks longer tlian those in 
any other West Indian island. The inhabitants arc chiefly 
composed of artisans and tradesmen, and tlieir moderate 
wants arc amply siqiplied by the produce of their indus- 
try. The chain ot the Antilles bends at this place; An- 
tigua and Barbuda may be regarded as the eastern links, 
which connect it with the other islands. Antigua, or 
Artego, is more than seven leagues in length, and ns many 
in breadth. Mr. Edwards, the most accurate historian of 
the British colonies in the West Indies, tells us that it 
contains about 59,838 English acres, of which 34,000 are 
appropriated for pasturage and the growth of sugar.” This 
island, altliough formerly considered of little value, has 
become impovtaiit, and English Harbour is the best place 
in these seas for relitting British vessels. An arsenal, 
a royal naval yard, in which ships of war are careen- 
ed, have been erected by Government. The popula- 
tion may amount to forty thousand inhabitants, of 
whom, says Mr. Young, tlurty-six thousand arc in a 
state of slavery;^ but the free population has increas- 
ed and that of the negroes diminished since the publica • 
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tioii of tliat author's work oa llic West Indies. The book 
governor of the Leeward Carihean Islands resides at St. xciii. 
.ToJiii, which is the great commercial town of Antigua. 

The ex|)orts consist of sugar, ginger, and toharco ; but 
'the- Iiarvest.s arc so \ ariahle, that it is dillieult to ascertain 
their average amount ; tlie froquent .Iroiights to wliicli the 
island is exposed have often dcsiroyed every sort of vege- 
tation., In the year there was no rain for the 9{)acc 

of seven months^ and the inliabitants must then have pe- 
rished, had they nof been supplied with provisions from 
foreign countries. 

. Barbuda is about twelve leagues north of Antigua, nari^u i i. 
/and contains more than 1500 inhabitants. The soil is 
'well adapted for pasturage ; and the settlers trade chiefly 
in oxen, horses and mules, with which they supply the 
neighbouring islands. The air is salubrious and invalids 
resort thither from cither parts of the W'est Indies. Tur- 
tles are found on tlic shore, deer ami diircrent sorts of 
game abound in the woods. 

St. Christoplier’s, one of the western islands in this St. cinis- 
cliaiii, is about forty-two miles in circunifereiice ; there 
are in this settlement 43,/ii6 acres, of which 17,000 
Sre well adapted for the growth of sugar. The soil con- 
sists of a dark grey loam, it is easily penetrated by the 
hoc, and yields more sugar in proportion to its extent than 
iny other land in the West Indies. Besides the cane, cot- 
on, ginger and many tropical fruits are cultivated by the 
'colonists. St. Cristopher's, or as it is more commonly cal- 
led St. Kitt's, contains a population of ‘J8,000 souls, and 
fkie proportion between the free inhabitants and tlie slaves 
's as one to thirteen. 

. Nevis and Montserrat arc two small islands situated be- Nevis am* 
ween St. Christopher’s and Guadaloupc ; they arc in the 
lossession of the Englisii, and arc fertile in cotton, sugar « 
ind tobacco. 

Guaduloupe consists of two islands separated from each ouada- 
ther by a narrow clianncl ; the eastmost, or Grande- 
^rro, is about six leagues broad, and fourteen in length, 



hook: the otlieis or .Bassc-Tt?iTc, is fifteen leagues in length by 
xciii. fourteen in breadth. The siiiiill islands llesidcraVie on the 
cast, Maric-(«ai:iiiie on the south-east, and the isles dcs 
Saintes on tlie soutli arc sulijeet to the Governor of Gua- 
daloiipe. Tlic surface of all these islands is equal to 
Cn.:uiauon.3S4,l4C! Enc;lish acres: the population has been recently 
estimated at 159,000 souls. Acc<»rding to the census of 
ir8??5the whites anioiintcd to 15,400, the free people of 
colour to 3044, and tlie negroes to 85,401 ; so that there 
were not at that time more than 101,971 inhabitants^ The 
I'apid increase of population must be in part attributed to 
the frequent emigrations from St. Domingo.* There arc 
VoiMinoc?. several volcanic mountains in Basse-Terre, and altlioiigli 
they arc no longer subject to explosions, one of them, 
which is called La Soiifriere, still emits clouds of smoke. 
Sulphurous pyrites, pumice stone and many other volcanic 
productions, arc found in the vicinity. A warm spring has 
been observed iiHhc sea near Goave; its temperature has 
not been ascertained ; hut Father Lahat assures us that ho 
has boiled eggs in it. Bassc-lVrre is agreeably diversified by 
Iiills, woods, gardens and enclosures, wliich form a striking 
contrast with tlie marshy and sterile land on the casteni 
island. All the rocks near the sea consist of madrepore. j 
The wild leiiion-tree, the plant that produces gaHianum,:}: 
tlis erytlirina corallodendruni and tlic thorny vulkamc- 
ria grow in the enclosures. The sugar-cane reaches to u 
great height, but is of an inferior quality ; the coffee too 
is not considered equal to that of Martinico. The bees 
ill this island are black, their honey is very liquid and 
I owns. of a purple colour. The city of Bassc-TciTC is 
adorned with many fine buildings, fountains and jniblic 
gardens. The fort that defends it commands an open 
road, which has all the coiivciiicnccs of a safe harbour. 
Pointc ii Pitre, the metropolis of Grande-Terrc is un- 
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healthy 'by reason of the marshes in its neighbourhood 5 book 
its spacious port is ronsidei*ed one of the best in the An- Win. 
tilles. 'Desirade is famed for its cotton; coffee and sugar 
are cultivated on the liills of Marie-Galante. Dominica Dominica, 
situated between Oiiadaluupc and Martinico, was so called 
by Columbus, from its being discovered on a Sunday. The 
value of this island must not be judged of merely from its 
productions ; its situation enabled the English to intercept 
in time of war the communications between France and 
her cpjonies. 'I'he soil is very light, and well adapted for 
the growth of coffee; the iiills, from which several rivers 
descend, arc covered with the finest wood in the West In- 
dies, and several valuable sulphur mines have been discover- 
ed by the colonists. According to the statements of some au- 
thors, scorpions and serpents of a great size arc often seen on 
the island ; but Mr. Edwards, and several writers tell us^ 
on the other hand, that these animals, if they really exists 
arc very rare, and that many of the colonists have never 
observed them. Dominica has been raised to the rank of a 
distinct government on account of its importance. Tho 
staple commodities are maize, cotton, cocoa, and tobacco. 

Peforc the war of 1756, Martinico was considered the Martinico. 
])rincipal island possessed by the French in the Antilles ; 
its storc-lmuses were filled with the merchandise of Eu- 
rope, a hundred and fifty ships traded to its ports, its com- 
merce extended to Canada and Louisiana. Although 
Martinico is still an important island, it has not recovered 
its former grandeur. The extent of surface in this settle- 
ment is supposed to be about 21S,142 acres, it is full 
of steep mountains and rugged rocks. Fitou de Corbet, Mouataius. 
one of the bigliest, is about 812 feet above the level of 
the sea.^ Tlic shape of this calcareous mountain re- 
sembles a cone, and it is on that account, as may be rea- 
dily believed, very difficult of access. The palm trees 
with which it is covered became more lofty and abundant 
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BOOK near Uio summit. Martinico is better supplied with r/a^ 
xciii. fer, and less exposed to hurricanes than Gnadalonpe ; the 
“ J productions of both islands are nearly the same. Its po- 
tion!”* pulation was estimated at 110,000 souls, but it appears 

from the census of 1815, that it amounted only to 95,413 
inhabitants, viz. 9206 colonists of European origin, 8630 
miilattocs, and 77,577 slaves. There are several bays and 
Towns, harbours in Martinico, and Port Royal is built on one of 
them. This harbour, although not so large as that of 
Fointo a Pitre in Guadaloupe, is spacious, and possesses 
many advantages. St. Peter’s town is the most commer- 
cial city in the Less Antilles, and M. Isert informs us that 
3i. Lucia. . it contains 2080 houses and 30,000 inhabitants. The island 
of St. Lucia, now belonging to England, was long a subject 
of contention between that country and France. The soil 
is fertile, many of the eastern mountains still retain the 
marks of former volcanoes. The climate is very warm 
and unhealthy; it has been said that negroes have been 
destroyed by the venomous serpents in the woods and 
marshes; Mr. Edwards, how'cver, denies the truth of this 
assertion. The island has been devastated by war; itc 
cultivation, though in a very flourishing state, might be st!.< 
much improved. The official value of the exports in 181( 
was less than ^644, 000, its imports in the same year amoiin' 
cd to £193,000, and the population was equal to 20,00 
souls. Carenage, so called from three careening places'u 
the west coast, one for large ships, and two for small vet 
sels, is the best sea-port in St. Lucia. Tliirty sail of th 
line, though not moored, may be there sheltered from hur 
ricanes. Two vessels abreast cannot sail into it from tb< 
narrowness of the entrance, but the harbour may be clearci 
out in less than an hour. This place is unhealthy and thin* 
ly inhabited notwithstanding the great advantages of its 
situation. 

St.Vin- St Yincent’s an island to the south of St. Lucia, is rc- 
cent’a. markable for its fertility, and produces a great quantity ol 
sugar and indigo. The bread tree brought originally from 
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OtaLeit^ has succeeded beyond the expectation of the co- book. 
lonists. A lofty range of hills runs through the centre of xciir. 
this island; during the earthquake, which took place on 
the 30th of April, 18 1 2, there was an eruption H'om La 
Soufricre the most northerly mountain in this chain. The 
eastern coast is peopled by the Black Caribees, a mixed 
race of Zainbos descended from the Cliaribcans and the 
fugitive negroes of Barbadoes and other islands.* The 
population of the English settlement may amount to 23,000 
inhabitants, tlic greater number of whom are in a state of 
slavery. Kingston, the chief town in St. Vincent’s, is the 
residence of the governor, whose jurisdiction extends over 
several small islands. The Grenadines are contiguous, and Grena- 
united to each other hy a ridge of calcareous rocks, which 
appear to be formed by marine insects ; ** they resemble in 
every respect,” says a learned naturalist,.'* the coral rocks 
in the South Sea.”i Cariacou and Isle Ronde are the prin* 
cipal islands in this group. 

The former is fruitful, well cultivated, and equal in 
extent to 6913 acres. It has produced in some years a 
million of pounds of cotton, besides corn, yams, potatoes. 

And plantations sufficient for the consumption of its negroes. 

There are about five hundred acres of excellent land in 
Isle Ronde, which are well adapted for payturage and the 
cultivation of cotton. The English island of Grenada is 
::ituated near the Grenadines; its population amounts to 
31,272 souls; thei'c were, in the year 1815, 29,381 slaves, 
but at present they are less numerous.:|: A lake, on the 
summit of a central mountain is the source of many rivers 
that adorn and fertilize the land, icurricancs are little 
known in Grenada ; some of its numerous bays and har- 
bours might be easily fortibed and rendered a secure 
station for ships. The chain of the Antilles terminates at 
this island; Barbadoes, Tobago, and Trinidad, form a 
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xciii. West Indies ; when the English landed there for the first 
Barbadocs t605, it was uninhabited and covered with forests. 

’ They observed no herb or root that could be used for the 
food of man ; and the woods were so thick that tlie colonists 
had great difficulty in clearing a quantity of land, tlie pro- 
duce of which iniglit be sufficient for their subsistence. 
Every obstacle was at last surmounted ; and tlie first inhabi- 
tants discovered that the soil was favourable for the growth 
of cotton and indigo, and that tobacco, which began then to 
be used in England, might be advantageously cultivated. 
Colonists flocked thither in so great numbers, tha^ about 
forty years after the first settlement, the population rsmount- 
ed to fifty thousand whites and a hundred thousand negro 
and Indian slaves ; but this flourishing condition lasted only 
for half a century. I'hc present population, though much 
reduced, is sMIl sufficiently numerous for an island about 
twenty-one miles in length, and fourteen in breadth. The 
inhabitants have been lately calculated at ninety thousand; 
three-fourths of them are made up of slaves. The gover- 
nor resides at Bridgetown, the chief city in Barbadocs ; tl 
harbour of this place is nearer the ancient continent ihi 
any other in the Antilles. 

Tobago. Tobago is about eight leagues north north-east froi 
Trinidad. The formation of both these islands differs widcl 
from that of the Antilles, and mineralogists supposi* tl7) 
they are a continuation of the mountainous chain of Ciimans 
on the South American continent^ The hills on these tw 
islands are chiefly composed of schistus * no granite rock^ 
have ever been observed on them. Tli osition of Toba- 
go, on the strait which separates the Antilles from America, 
i-cnders it important in time of war. Sugar and cotton 
might be raised in great quantities on its rich and still vir- ' 
gin soil, and the finest fruits of the tropics grow on the isl- 
and; its 'figs and goyaves are considered the best in the West 
Indies. Cinnamon, nutmegs, gum-copal, and five difTor 
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ont sorts of pepper are some of its productions. There is book 
one of.its commodious bays or inlets on the east, and ano- xciix. 
ther on the west roast, in which ships may be sheltered ‘ 

from every wind. The population, according to the last 
census amounted to 18,000 individuals, of whom 15,426 
were negroes. Trinidad is situated between I'ohago and Trinifiaii 
the continent of South America, from which it is separated innu.. 
by the Gulf of Paria and two straits ; the one between the 
Oronoco and Trinidad is called the Serpent's Mouth ; the. 
ther between Trinidad and Cape Paria in Cumana still 
retains the name of Dragon’s Mouth given it by Columbus. 

This island is about sixty or seventy miles from east to west, 
and nearly fifty from nortli to south. It W’as at one period 
thought very unhealthy ; Rayiial was the first who refut- 
ed that error. 'I'he mountains of Trinidad arc not so 
lofty as some of the cloud-capt heights on the Antilles ; it 
lias been already observed that their geological construc- 
tion is different; it may be added that their direction, 
and various other circumstances, indicate that they were 
separated from those which extend along the shore of 
Cumana at that unknown period, when the waters of the 
iiarapiche, and the western branches of the Oronoco 
icned for themselves a passage into the ocean through 
0 channel of Dragon’s Mouth. Different species of palms, 
id particularly the cocoa, grow on the soutliern and cen- 
f} parts of Trinidad. The island produces sugar, coffee, 

»od tobacco, indigo, ginger, a variety of fine fruits, maize, 
tton and cedar wood. The most remarkable phenotne- iJitiimi- 
•n in Trinidad is r bituminous lake, situated on the west- ‘ 

n coast, near th , 'lilage of La Brea. It is nearly three 
lies in extent, of a circular form, and about eighty feet 
ovc the level of the sea. Small islands covered with 
•plants and shrubs arc occasionally observed on the lake: 
but it is subject to frequent changes, and its verdant isles 
often disappear. The bituminous matter is bard near the 
surface, and less consistent at the depth of a foot ; petro- 
leum is found in some of the cavities. The. pitchy sub"* 
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BOOK stance of (lie lake is melted with tallow, and used' at' TH- 
xoiii. nidaj fop naval purposes. The court of Madrid permitted 
the inhabitants of different European nations to settle on 
this island, and a great many French colonists migrated 
thither from Grenada; but the English obtained latterly 
possession of this settlement by the treaty of peace in the 
year 1801. Trinidad is important on account of its ferti- 
lity, its extent and its position, which commands the Oro- 
noco and the straits of Dragon’s Mouth. 

Towns and St. Josepli d’Oi'una, the nominal capital, is not much 
Harbours. |j„,ggp village, and consists of two or three hundred 

neatly built houses. Puerto d’Espagna is situated at no 
great distance from St. Joseph, its harbour and roads are 
much frequented by ships. 

Chagacamns, the greatest seaport in this island, contains 
38,000 inhabitants. It has been supposed, from tlic size 
and extraordinary fruitfulness of Trinidad, that it might 
produce, if properly cultivated, more sugar than the whole 
of the Leeward Islands. It possesses also, in common with 
Tobago, the great advantage of being beyond the ordinary 
reach of hurricanes, so that sliips may anchor there with- 
out being exirased to those dreadful storms by which tlu v 
have been sometimes destroyed in the harbours of moro 
Hutch northern islands.* As we have already given an account 
of St. Margaret’s as a dependency of Caraccas, there only 
I'emains for us to notice three islands on the coast of Swull. 
America, which belong at present to the Dutch. Tl,. 
c'liracoa. most Considerable of these is Curacoa, an island covered 
with a thin stratum of soil, about twelve leagues in length, 
and three or four in breadth. Tlie land is arid and sterile ; 
thci-e is only one well on the island, and the water from it 
is sold at a high nrice. The Dutch have planted tobacco 
and sugar on this light and rocky soil. Several salt marslies 
yield a considerable revenue ; but the wealth of the island 
depends chiefly on its contraband trade. Williamstadt, 
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the capital is one of the neatest cities in the West Iiniics ,* book 
the public buildings air inagnificeiit« the private houses are 
commodious; and the clean streets remind the traveller of 
those in the Dutch to\vns4 The port of Curacoa, though 
narntw at its entrance, is everywhere else spacious and 
protected by the fort of Amsterdam. The population of 
this settlement consisted in the year 1815, of 2781 whites, 

40SS free people of colour and 6026 slaves ; thus, the total 
number of inhabitants amounted at that time to twelve thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty. The colonists at Bonair and 
Aruba, two small adjacent islands, employ themselves chief- 
ly in rearing cattle. 

The trade carried on in the Archipelago, which has been Wcaitii ni 
described, has tended to advance the industry and extend 
the commerce of Europe. The wealth wdiich Holland, 

France and England derived from it, has contributed more 
to the national prosperity of these countries than all the 
gold and silver of the American continent. 

The number of British colonists in these settlements has increase of 
increased from forty-nine thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-two, to fifty-eight thousand nine hundred and fifty- 
hve, the mulattoes from ten thousand five hundred and 
sixty-nine, to twenty-one thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
seven ; and the slaves from four hundred and sixty -five thou- 
land two hundred and seventy-six, to five hundred and 
;,7enty-four thousand two hundred and five. The great 
increase of free people of colour in the British West Indies 
Bust be partly attributed to natural causes, and partly to the 
..lumeroiis emigrations from St. Domingo. Twenty-four 
thousand four hundred and ninety-five slaves were import- 
ed into these islands in the year 1788, and the number 
sent from'ithcm amounted to 1 1,058. During the year 1 80S, 
there was an importation of 1 9,960, and an exportation of 
5232. 

Before the abolition of the slave trade, twenty thousand 
negroes were annually imported into the colonies by British 
settlers. 
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Duties. 


Kxports. 


fSiale of 
the iie- 
ppocs. 


Tile duties uii sugar iaiported into Great Britain aiDdUiit- 
cd, 


In the year 1773, to 
1787, to 
1804, to 


i:468,947 

£954,364 

i!2,422,669 


The value of tlie sugar imported annually into Eijgland 
was ralrulated some years ago at jC7,063,265. 

'rwelve hundred thousand punrlieons of rum arc distilled 
on an average in the British islands } and this quantity is 
disposed of in the following manner : 


United States, . . . . 

Englisli rolonies in North America, 
Vessels trading to tlie Antilles, 

West Indian garrisons and colonists. 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


37.000 puncheons. 
6,250 

10.000 
30,750 
36,000 


England obtained from the Antilles 
In 1793, .... 9.164,893 lbs. of cotton. 

— 1804 20,529,878 ^ 

All this wealt)‘ has been bought at a dear rate; it has 
been purchased with tlie blood and degradation of myriads 
of onr fellow creatures reduced to a condition contrary to 
the law of nature and the spirit of Christianity. Some 
planters may be humane, merciful and compassionate ; the 
colonial assemblies may have adopted legislative measures 
to restrain the cruelty of others ; but the sufferings of tho 
negroes still entitle them to our commiseration. This is 
put beyond a doubt by the excessive mortality of these 
beings, whicii cannot proceed from the climate, for their 
own is as humid, as sultry and more unwholesome. It 
may, too, be readily believed, that planters are interested 
in the preservation of their creole negroes ; but their care 
has been vain, and the race has continually decreased. 
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Sfavcry, the misery of exile and every sort of bodily tor- book 
ment .to which the negroes arc exposed, have shortened xciii. 
their existence. These Africans have never increased ac* 
cordiiig to the coriiinoti law of nature; and it has been 
found necessary in several colonies to supply every year 
the deficiencies in the number of their slaves by fresh im- 
portations. 

It may be seen in the public records at Marlinico, that, 
in the year 1810 , the niiinber of births from a population of 
rr,500 slaves did not exceed 1250, or that tlicy were in the 
ratio of one to sixty-two. 'Hie negroes, it has been affirm- 
mI, arc stubborn, rovcngeful, not to be subdued by mild 
reatment, but to be driven by the lash. This pretext has 
icen alleged to justify the cruelty of their masters. A few 
ndividiials of tliat*desrription may be found amongst them, 
lut tlie characier of the negroes is widely dltrerent. They 
irc ignorant, but docile, gentle, patient and submissive, 
uruel men amongst the colonists, or malefactors banished 
rom Europe and raised afterwards to the rank of overseers, 

,vcrc wont to treat their slaves as beasts of burden ; nay 
uorc, some Spanish writers iiiaintain seriously that a negro 
.^id American Indian have not a soul, and there is too 
nuch reason to believe that this doctrine has been more or 
ess acted upon in c\ery European settlement in the West 
[ndies. 

If the sultry regions in whicli the sugar-cane is pro- Means of 
liiced can only he cultivated by negroes, or if the wel- 
are of these possessions depends on that race, it must tion of thf 
le a desirable object to add to the riches of these islands 
ly improving the condition, and by increasing the num- 
ler of men wliosc labour has been said to constitute the 
wealth of the colonics. Such ends might probably be at- 
ained by legislative enactments ; the enormities which, 
rom length of time, have become habitual to a great many 
danters might be checked. When slaves are assured that 
lieir lives and health cannot be endangered by any master, 

: might be lawful for them to acquire property, and thus 
bey would be made to love a country, wliich has been so 
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The ap- 
pearance 
of the 
morning 
in the An- 
tilles, 


long watered with their tears. Were marriages held sacTeii. 
and some attention bestowed on the education of black chil- 
” dren, tlic vices to which the slaves are addicted might be 
repressed. The transition, from a state of bondage to that 
of husbandmen could be rendered easy, safe and highly ad- 
vantageous to the colonists, by adopting a proper system of 
instruction and by holding out to the negroes the consola- 
tions of Christianity. 

In order to make our readers better acquainted with 
this country, we shall attempt to describe a morning in the 
Antilles. For tliis purpose, let us watch the moment when 
the sun, appearing through a cloudless and serene atmos- 
pliere, illumines with his rays the summits of the moun- 
tains, and gilds the leaves of the plantain and orange trees. 
The plants are .spread over with gossamer of fine and trans- 
parent silk, or gemmed with dew drops and the vivid 
hues of industrious insects reflecting unnumbered tints from 
the rays of the sun. The aspect of the richly cultivated 
rallies is different, but not less pleasing; the whole of na- 
ture teems with the most varied productions. It often 
liappens, after the sun has dissipated the mist above the 
crystal expanse' of the ocean, that the scene is changed by 
an optical illusion. The spectator observes sometimes a 
sand-bank rising out of the deep, or distant canoes in the 
red clouds, floating in an aerial sea, while their shadows 
at the same time are accurately delineated below them. 
This piienomenon, to which the French have given the 
name of mirage, is not uncommon in equatorial climates. 
Europeans may admire the views in this archipelago dur- 
ing the cool temperature of the morning ; the lofty moun-i 
tains arc adorned with thick foliage ; the hills, from their 
summits to the very borders of the sea, are fringed with 
plants of never-fading verdure; the mills and sugar works 
near them arc obscured by their branches or buried in 
their shade. The appearance of the vallies is remarkable^ 
to form even an imperfect idea of it, we must group toge- 
ther the palm tree, the cocoa nut and mountain cabbage 
with the tamarind, the orange and the waving plumes of 
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thb bamboo cane. On these plains we may observe the book 
bushy oleander, all the varieties of the Jerusalem thorn 
and African rose, the bright scarlet of the cordium, bow- 
ers of Jessamine and Grenadilla vines and the silver and 
silky leaves of the {lortlandia. Fields of sugar-cane, the 
houses of tlie planters, the huts of the negroes and the 
distant coast lined with ships add to the beauty of a >yest 
Indian landscape. At sun-rise, when' no breeze ripples tho 
surface of the ocean, it is frequently so transparent that 
one can {wreeive, as if there were no intervening medium, 
the channel of the water, and observe the shell-fish scat- 
tered on the rocks and tho medusm reposing on the 
sand. 

A hurricane is generally preceded by an awful stillness a iium 
of the elements, the air becomes close and heavy, the siin 
is red and the stars at night seem unusually large. Fre- 
quent changes take place in the thermometer, which rises 
sometimes from eighty to ninety degrees.* Darkness ex- 
tends over the earth ; the higher regions gleam with light- 
ning. 

The impending storm is first observed on the sea, foam- 
ing mountains rise suddenly from its clear and motionless 
surface. The wind rages with unrestrained fury ; its noise 
may be compared to the distant thunder. The rain de- 
scends in torrents, shrubs and lofty trees are borne down 
by the mountain stream, the rivers overflow their banks, 
and submerge the plains. Terror and consternation seem 
to pervade the whole of animated nature ; land birds arc 
driven into the ocean, and those whose element is the sea, 
seek for refuge in the woods. The frighted beasts of tho 
field herd together, or roam in vain for a place of shelter. 

!t is not a contest of two opposite winds, or a roaring ocean 
that shakes the earth; all tlie elements are thrown into 
confusion, the equilibrium of the atmosphere seems as if it 
were destroyed, and nature appears to hasten to her ancient 
chaos. Scenes of desolation have been disclosed in these 


* Beckford. 
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I 

«li“'-i:iiiKV.L-. stc. ; 

NORTH -WKST KLfHONS. ' 1 j 

I ' I i 

jlry Cape, . . . . 70 29 0.1(51 42 30.rook,Conii.cIcsTemps.- 

‘Cape Prince of Wales, (id 4fi 30: ICO 17 30 Great Russian chart ufj 
j I i IV. W. coast. ! 

Norton Sound, ... 64 30 30' 1 02 47 .30;Cook, ('on. dc Temps. ; 

Clarke's Isle, . . . 63 iO (hH'd) 10 o'hlcm.*' | 

Gore's Isle, .... 60 17 O' 172 20 O.ldeiii.t 
Oonalaska Isle, . . /i;} ft] ;]o I6(> 22 *:> Idem, Astron. Obs. 
jlsle of Kodiak, ('ape; { 

j Hariiabas, . . . ft7 io O lf*2 l.'i 0 hleni. 

Cape llinchinbrook, . (50 12 :ioil R» 39 20*( ook. 

Mount St Klias, . . 60 22 3o’l II 0 tt^ldein. ; 

Port dfis Francais, , ‘fto 37 0.137 0 oj Voyage of La Fey rouse. ' 

Cross Sound, entry, . ftO I2 0'I3U Ol'ook. 

Port de los Reniedios, ft7 21 ()!l.‘ir» .30 (M^^uadra. ! 

Port Coiicliisioii, . . ftO 1.1 o|13l 23 3i: Vaiirouvei'. 

Isle Laiigara, point, .14 20 0. »33 0 tHdein. j 

Cape St .lames, . . ,11 .17 .loh3i ^2 0 Idem. ’ 

iCape Scott, .... fto lb t) 12 * 2l tlldi ni. 

Nootka Viiind, . . . 49 3(5 2«i 26 o deni, ( wuk, I’liiadra. 

jCape Flattery, • . . .46 2* t)l~l..2 

Mount Olympus, . . 47 ftO 0 123 26 Ojidiiii. 

Havre de Cray, or j 

Gray’s Port, ... 47 0 0 123 53' 0 

ICdltiinbia River eii- j 

trance, .... .16 19 012.3.11 OjVanronvcr, itc. 

[Cape Foul Weather, . 41 19 0 123 56 0 !ook, V uncoil vcr. 

|Cape Gregory, ... 43 23 30 121 10 0 Idem. 

[Cape Blanco or Oxford, 42 52 0 124 25 Oltdem. 

.Trinity Bay or Port 

Trinidad 41 3 o!l23 54 Oldrni. 

[Capo Meiidociii,! . . 40 28 ia-l24 29 J.l|Idein. corrected, Conn. 

ties 'reinps, 1817. 


^ * 3'lii.s isle answers to the isle Saint Laurent, the prini:ipal of llic isles of 
window. 

i' This answers to the isle Saint Mathias of the Russians, 
f Deprived at present of several Russian relations, w'c have not been aide to 
■.stablish comparisons, and the synonyines which wc wished in this part of the 
idd«’. 
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liooK Table of the Trincipal Geographical posiliom. 

XCIII. 


1 Names of Places. 

Lilt. jV. 

i 

Long. W. 

, ftom 
London. 

^)OlJrl*os amt Auiiioiiiius. 

i Hudson's Bay. 


ilcg. mill, sfc. 


i Prince of Wales’ Fort, 

.lii 47 3SI 

94 7 1.* 

>|ConB. des Temps. 

1 

1 

.1 

1 

i 

61 29 (i 

65 10 CJ 

'/dcfu. ^ 

Cape Walsingliain, - 

62 30 0 

77 48 ii 

Idem. 

Cape Diggs, ... 

62 41 0 

78 50 0 

Idem. 

Button Isle, - . - 

60 3!i 0 

65 20 0 

Idem. 

Salisbury Isle, - - - 
Mansfield Isle, North 

63 29 0 

66 47 0 

Idem. 

Point,- - - - . 

I 

j Greenland. 

\ 

iCppernavik, Danish 

62 38 30 

80 33 0 

Idem. 

1 Factory, - - - - 

72 30 0 

80 33 1.5 

Danish Naut. Almanack. 

jiVlusketo Cove, - - 
Gothaab, Danish Fac- 

64 50 13 

.52 56 30 

Conn, des Temps. 

torjr, 

61 10 64 

50 11 3 

The Missionary M’Gingc, 
Astron. Ohs. 

Cape Farewell, - - 

1 

; ISLAND. 

59 38 0 

42 42 0 

Conn, des Temps, chrono- 
meter. 

i 

I North Cape - - - 

66 44 0 

i 

22 44 0 

1 

1 

Verdun de la Crenne, 
Voyage, Conuais. des 
Temps. 

'Cape Laiigaiiess - - 

GG 22 0 

16 0 0 

Idem. 

'Cape Kykieness - - 

63 .56 0 

22 50 0 

Idem. 

•HoU ------ 

65 44 0 

19 44 0 

Idem. 

Lainbliun's Observatory 

64 6 17 

21 55 15 

Idem, 

Idem ------ 

64 6 17 

22 4 3 

VVurin, in the Geographi- 
cal Archives of Lich- 
tenstein. 

Grim Isle - - - - 
Isle John Mayen, 

66 44 0 

19 23 0 

Conn, des Temps. 

South Point - - - 

Terra Nova, Canada, 

filC. 

i 

71 0 0 

10 4 0 

Bode, Annuaire Astrono- 
miqiie. 

1 

(Quebec - - - - - 

46 47 30 

71 10 0 

Conn, des Temps. 

j Halifax - - - - 

44 44 0 

63 36 0 

Idem. 

Gaspe Bay - - - - 

48 47 30 

64 27 15 

Idem. 

Liouisbourg - . - 

45 50 40 

59 55 0 

Idem. 

St. John’s Fort - - 

47 33 45 

52 40 0 

Idem. 

Cape Race - - - - 

1 

46 40 0 

1 53 3 15 

Idem. 
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Tahlc of the Principal Geographical positions. , 


N'iiines of Pliirr*;. 


j Umteu States. 

Boston - - - - 
/Veiv flavcn - - 
New lionrioii, light 
New York battery 
Albany - . - - 

Philadelphia - - 
fjanocTSter - - - 
Washington - - 
Cape Mayo - - - 
Cape llenlopen, light 
Idem ------ 

Cape Hatteras 
SavaiiBohJight 
PitlsbOTTg - - - 
Gallipolis ... 
Cincinnati, Fort Wasi 
ington - - - - 
Confluence of the (Ihi 
and Mississippi - 
New Madrid - - 
Natchez - - - - 
New Orleans - - 
Idem 

Mexico. 

r 

Mexico, Convent of St. 

Augustin - - - - 
Queretaro - - - - 
Valladolid - - - - 
Volcano of Jornllo 
Popoca Tepetel - - 


Puebla de los Angelos 
,Peak of Orizaba - - 
Guanaxuato - . - 
Xalapa - - - - - 
Vera Cruz - - - - 


Lat. N, 

Kon**. W. 

from 

London. 

Sources and Authorities. 

d(r^. nilii.w-c. 

(U‘^. iiiiti. sicc. 


<12 22 11 

71 0 a 

Conn, lies Temps. 

11 17 7 

73 0 0 

IK J. J. Ferrer.* 

11 21 » 

76 9 1.5 

Idem. I 

40 42 fi 

73 59 0 

Idem. 

42 3tl 38 

73 44 1.5 

Idem. 

39 .^7 2 

7,5 10 0 

Idem. 

to 2 2C 

76 19 0 

Idem. 1 

:i« Jj5 0 

76 59 0 

Conn, dfis Temps. , 

38 SG 46 

74 .53 0 

I). Ferrer. 

38 47 IG 

7.5 6 0 

Idem. 

38 46 0 

75 12 1,5 

(’onii. dcs Temps. 1 

3.^) 14 3(J 

75 34 12 

I). Ferrer. 

32 l/i 0 

•M 56 0 

Cunii. des Temps. ; 

40 26 1,5 

V9 .58 1,5 

1). Ferrer. 1 

38 49 12 

82 7 0 

Idem. 

1 

30 A S4 

84 21 0 

Idem. i 

37 0 20 

i 1 

«89 2 30! Idem. 

36 .34 30 

89 27 15 

Idem. 

.31 3.3 48 

91 25 0 

Idem. j 

29 67 30 

90 6 0 

Idem. ( 

29 57 45 

89 58 30 

Conn, (les Tern. 1817. j 

i 



I 

1 

A. dc Iliimboldt, by lii-i 

19 25 45 

99 .’i 15 

liars, chronometers, &c. 

20 36 39 

100 10 15 

Idem. 

19 42 0 

100 52 0 

Idem. 

42 0 

99 1 30 

Idem. 

18 59 47 

98 33 0 

Idem. Perpendicular 



bases and azimuthal 



observations. 

19 0 10 

98 2 30 

Idem. 

19 2 17 

97 15 0 

Idem. 

21 0 15 

100 55 0 

Idem. i 

19 30 8 

96 55 0 

Idem. i 

19 II .. 

96 9 0 

Idem. j 


* The Memoirs and Notes of Don JosS-Joaquiii de Kcrrcr arc found in the 
Connaissaiieo dc Temps of 1817, and in the Philosophical Tvansnetions of 
Philndelfihia, vol, VT. 
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XCllT. 


Names t)!’ Plat: 

I.ii. 


1 S«:iii-i:Ls ai'.'l Authoiitirs, 

j.Vcw S(. Andcr, f»ar - 

-■ 

i;: 

i). J. .1. FoiTcr. 

I Fa 1*! pi CO, Ikii* --- 

I S 

:?o '.1/ .‘»j 

n!id<‘iii. 

!■ *:imj)('clie - - - - 

1 ’ .* ." O 

;.i i;t) :i 5 

(ijldciii. 

! Aiarran West I'ninl - 

>■ : 7 

.^•n i/.i 1, 

V( lasij-.K'z. 

,!«io i ai>;arfos. 

j ' •'* • 

t; hi 

if 1). J. .1 . Ferrer, 

A\)iiib<iy N. Point - - 

/..*! Xi 

Ji». : \f 

.l./.Cciiii. dcs 1 Cinps 

|'i'rz(Mico - - - - 

; i!( ;jii 

■Ai ir.i ftl 

<; Ji. \'ela-*|nt X. 

:A<‘a{nil(M) - - - - 

u; / n 

tlU ‘Kf 4 ?; 

O.A. di' 1 Iiiiiifaddt. 

jSaii IWas - - . - 

.31 :i 2 

‘i<' !(;;> 1.) 

onn. dcs 'I emp-i. 

San I.iicar i.Caii- 
, fi'.iiiia) - - _ - 

•■J 2 

2:; pni //.» 

j 

Idem. 

:^an « 

!••■* *,'4J 

ilH 1 17 17 

O-ldi'in. 

.Giiadaloiipo l isle) - - 

>:! 5 :] 

OllG Mi 

0 Idem. 

; 'doiilrrcy - - - - , 

S.> M} 

•l.'i 121 .0i 

0 Idv ii). 

i>aii Krancisco - - - . 

■»7 .'«» 

:vi \ 's2 8 

0 f.It'lii. ^ 

jScUit.i Fc (Xew Mexico/ 

:r, 12 

0,101 .0:5 

0 Idem. ** 


I tiU’-.VT i 


: tsm: ok ( rR\. j I 

jTIjo Ifiivaiiiiah j i 

1 tliojiij ----- r, 1;>' j*‘2 ti2 . clc Uinobohlt (laliaiu 
I ; I I Oluiiamis 

i ! j i l^fsoairlios. 

j U.itubiiiio - - - - 23 2'> Ifj: R,i 2/# n .111(1 Oltniaiiiiit;. 

j'I'riiiidad - - - - *>I V,i 20 ;;o ]0 'nl l:iiit:!)o!dt. Oltiiiuiins. 

Malanzas Sd«y) - - 2:^ 2 t; oi 2\ I). Kcrror. 

iCapo St. Aiiloiiio - - -21 .01 o j; j ,07 !.0 I Jiiiiilmidt. 

j(.'apo dc fa Crux - - |i) 17 IG 77 \\ 1.0( cvallos. Ollinaiins. 

jl'iro 'rarciuiiiio - - 10 ,03 fil 70 ;;() 7 idoin. 

llVml Alaixy - - - .20 10 40 74 7 .'til Uiom. 

(iiiarios - - - 2.^ 9 27 8l l.'i 22 Oil mantis. 

'Idem .2:1 9 27. JJI 41 l.OjKt nor. 

Jamaica. 

Port Poyal - - - 
Riogston 

Cape Mncaiit - - 
Cape Portland - - 

St. Domingo. 

[Cape Francais (town) |l9 46 20| 72 16 ojconn. dcs Temps, an 
' ' Oltinaniis. 


- [l7 .08 o| 76 52 8oJConn. dcs Temps, an 

OHinamis. 

,16 0 o' 76 .02 1 . 0 !Oltiiianiis. 

- ;I7 .0 4.0; 76 1.0 8jldcm. 

- ;17 5 4.0] 7G 58 20 Idem, and fliiniboldt. 
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^ Table of the principal iieo^raphkal posilion.s. , 


(iO» 

j;ooK 

xcjir. 




Long. \V. 


1 

Names of Places. 

Knt. N. 

fioni 

Suttrcci^ ciiid .•\llthorj(ic'^:. 

I 



Loiulnii. 


! 


!iic'g.min.S(c 

dt-g. min. see. 


1 

. Port-au-rrince . . . 

18 33 42 

72 27 11 

Conn, des Temps, and ' 

i 



Oltiiiatius. i 

1 Santo 9o"iinso . . . 

18 28 40 

69 59 37 

Idem. 

Mole St. Nicolas . . 

19 49 20 

73 29 33 

Idem 

Cayes 

18 11 10 

73 .00 29 

Idem. 

Cape Samana . . • 

19 1C 26 

69 13 33 

Idem. 

IfleiD 

19 IG 30 

69 9 0 

1). Kerrer. 

Cape Eoganno . . . 

18 34 42 

C8 25 27 

Cevalfos. Oitriianns. 




Cunii. des Temps. j 

Cape Raphael • . . 

18 34 42 

68 fiii 32 

Idem. 1 

Cape Dame Marie . . 

18 27 20 

74 33 32 

Oltinanns. • 

La Gonaive, west point 

18 62 40 

73 21 33 

Idem. I 

PORTO-lllCO. 



1 

Porto-Rico (town) . . 

18 29 10 

66 13 15] Humboldt, Sierra and! 




Clitirruca, by lunars,- 




orciillations, kc, 1 

Cape St. John, N. E. 



Ferrer, calculated by! 

point 

18 26 0 

65 43 15i 

Oltinanns. ' 1 

idem, N. W. point • 

18 31 18 

67 12 I8|fdem. ' 

Aguadilla, or city San 


1 

1 

Carlos 

18 27 20 

67 12 30; Idem. 

Casa de Muertos rock 

17 50 0 

1 

66 38 lajldeni.^^ 

LUCAYOS ISLES. 


! 

.* 

Turks Isles, (Key or 





Sandbank) . . . 

21 11 10 

71 14 52 

Oltinanns* Researches, 


• 



&c. 


Cayques Isles, (ProTi- 
dence Keys) • . . 

21 50 46 

72 25 0 

Llcsearrhcs of Oltinanns, 


Great Inague (N. E. 



&c. 


point) 

21 20 13 

73 12 7 

Idem. 


Crooked Isle, E. point 

22 39 0 

73 56 0 

Idem. 


San Salvador, N. point 

24 39 0 

75 51 15 

Idem. 


Providence, (Isle Nas- 





. sau) 

25 4 33 

77 22 6 ( 

Conn, des Temps. 


Idem 

2.^1 4 33 

77 26 20 

II. Ferrer. 


Isle Abacu, N. E. point 

26 29 52 

77 3 28 

Idem. 


BERMUDAS. 





St. George .... 

32 22 0 

64 92 53 1 

Vlendosa Rios. 


N. E. point .... 

32 17 4 

64 91 93 1 

dem. 



* These observations correct llic chart of Lopez with a reference to the gene- 
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Table of the principal Geographical Fosilionit* 

Lonjr. W. I 

Names of Places. * Lat. JN’. from j Sources ami Authorities. 

I.niulon. i 

jiU‘g.niiii. «ec. ileg. miii. sec. 

the: little Antil- 
les. 


!St. Thnnias, (the port) 

lis 

20 

30 

G5 

iSt. Croix, (port) . 
jSt. .Martin (top) . 

17 

44 


61 

18 

4 

2;. 

63 

ISaba, the middle . 

17 

39 

oil 

63 

Kustatia Isle, the 




: road 

17 

29 

0 

1 63 

^Intigna, Fort Ilainil- 



i 

I 

ton 

17 

4 

3ii; 

i 

•Giiadalotipe, Bassc-Tcr- 





I re 

|l5 

5f) 

SO 

61 

Dominica, Roseau, 


18 

23 

61 

Martiiiicn, Fort-ltoyal, 

ill 

3r> 

49 

61 

'Idem, St. Pierre, . . 

14 

U 

0 

61 

jBarljadoes, (Maske- 





lyne's observatory,) 

13 

.0 

15 

59 

.Idem, Fort IVillonghby, 

13 

5 

0 

,09 

Grenada, Fort-Royal, 

13 

5 

0 

61 

LEEWARD ISLES. 





: Tobago, E. point, | 

n 

10 

13 

1 r.o 

/Pobago, S. W. point. 

11 

G 

0 

’ 60 

■Trinity, ^Spanish port,) 

10 

35. 

42 

1 01 

{Dragon's Moiitb, . . 

ilO 

1 

38 

42 

62 

i 

\hler,u 

j20 

38 

42 

61 

I.Margiiciitc, Capo Maca- 

1 




iiao. 

n 

3 

30 

1 64 

;Orchi)la, West Cape, 

n 

3 

30 

1 66 


; TEflRA-FHlMA, 

GUVANE, &C. 

- Porto-Bcllo, . . . ; 9 33 79 


3 GlRescarclics of Oltci^anns. 
43 20j|(1cm. 

6 27 jl). Ferrer. 

30 /iOjOllniaiins. 


6 

o! 

Idem. 

55 

OlldeiD. 

45 

0 

Idem. 

32 

15; 

Idem. 

6 

Ojldcm. 

12 

40{ 

Idem. 

36 

18i 

Idem. 

36 

33 

Idem. 

48 

0 

Idem. 

27 

15!ldcm. 

49 

0 

Ildeiti.^'^ 

38 

0 

idem. 

12 

50 

|A. de Humboldt, doubt- 



ful. 

53 

OlSolano, manuscript 



chart. 

27 

15 

Oltraanns. 

14 

16 

Idem. 

15 

IdjConn. des Temps. 


^ 'file positions of these places have been variously stated by different an 
iliors. — Tobago, S. W. point, latitude, according to .IclTrcys, 11 deg. 10 min. 
Arrowsinilh, 10 deg, .'#0 min. Longitude, according to Jeffreys, 62 deg. 5.3 min 
47 sec, ; Arrowsinitli, 65 deg. 13 min. I'» sec. 
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Table of the principal Geographical j^ositions* 


Names of Places. 

t,at. N. 

Ldiig. \V. 1 
from 
London. 

Sources and Authorities. ' 

i 


tkir.iuiii.sce. 'dee. min. sec. 

Hiiinholdt, Nogucra, Ob- 
servations of satellites, 
&c. 

Carthagena of the Indies, 

10 2d 2a 

75 30 0 

Tiirbaco, . . . • 

10 18 5 

75 21 40 

Humboldt, Oltmanns. 

.M»inpox> .... 

9 14 n 

74 27 28 

Idem. 

Honda, 

5 11 4.0 

75 1 36 

Idem. 

Santa-Fe de Bogota, . 

4 3d la 

74 14 0 

Idem. 

Cart ago 

4 44 do 

76 6 0 

Idem. 

Popayan, .... 

2 26 17 

76 39 20 

Idem. 

Pasto, 

1 13 !> 

76 41 0 

Idem. 

Saiita-Martha, . . . 

11 19 39 

74 8 30 

Kescarc'lies of Oltmanns. ; 

Caracas, 

(0 30 do 

67 d 0 

Humboldt. Numerous ' 
astronomical observu-j 
tions. 

Ideniy 

in 30 24 

66 ,50 25 

1). Ferrer. 

jCtiinana, 

10 27 49 

64 10 0 

nuiiibuhK. 1 

Ciiinanaeoa, .... 

10 16 11 

63 58 35 

Idem. ; 

San-Tlioina':, N. Guyana, 
Sati-Fcrnaudo de Apii- 

8 8 11 

63 55 6 

Idem. 

res, 

7 ,03 12 

63 0 0 

Idem. 

Maypiircs, • • • . 

d 13 32 

68 17 20 

Idi.iri. 

Ksiiieralda, . . . 

3 11 0 

66 0 0 

Itleiii. 

Fort St. Carlos, . . 

1 .53 42 

67 38 24 

Idem. 

Cayenne, .... 

PERU, CHILI, &c. 

4 56 15 

LATIT. S. 

d2 15 0 

Conn, des Temps. 

^ Quito, 

0 13 17 

78 dd Id 

j 

IliimboIdPs astronomical' 
observations. i 

•< Riol)amba, .... 

1 41 16 

79 0 15 

Idem. Boiiguer, | 

Loza, 

1 41 46 

79 24 28 

Idem. 

Guayaquil, .... 

2 11 25 

79 56 Id 

Idem. I 

Triixillo, 

8 5 40 

79 16 23 

Idem. ! 

Lima, 

Callao, (Castle of St. 

12 2 45 

77 7 15 

Idem. 

Phillip,] .... 

12 3 30 

77 14 0 

Iliimlxsldt. Observations 
of the passage of Mercu- 
ry over tlie sun’s disc. 

Arica, 

18 26 40 

70 16 5 

Conn des ’Pemps, astro- 
nomical observations. 

Cape Moxillones, . . 

23 5 0 

70 25 15 

Idem. 

Copiapo, 

27 10 0 

71 5 Id 

Idem. 

Coquimba, .... 

29 54 40 

71 19 Id 

Idem. Astronomical ob- 
servations. 


HOOK 

XCIll. 


AMBBICA 


i>12 

BOOK Table of the jinnctpal Geographical positions. 

XClll. 


Names of Places. 


Lat« S* 


Long. W. ..... 

from Sources and Authorities. 

London. 


. iik*g.inin.K.*c. [deg. min. ipc. ' 

I Valparaiso, - - . . 33 0 30 71 .38 1.^ Conn, ties Temps. A stron. 

Observ. 

[Conception, - . - - 36 49 10 73 .5 0 Idem, idem. p 

Talcaguana, • 36 42 21 73 39 12 Idem. 

Valdivia, . - - . 39 fiO 30 73 26 1£ Idem. 

San-C'arlos, isle of 

Chiloe, - - - . 41 53 0 72 65 0 Idem. 

Isle Madre dc Dios, N*. 

point, ----- 49 45 0 7.5 47 15 Idem. 

Cape Pilares, - - - .52 46 0 74 54 15 Idem. 

l«lcJiian Fernandez, - 33 40 0 78 58 15. Idem. 

Isle Masafiiero, - - 33 45 30 80 37 15, Idem. 


^ LAT. N. 

Isle Albemarle, N. W.i 
point, 5 0 2 0 91 30 0 Idem. 


iOOASTS or BRAZIL ANDj 
LA PLATA. 


Para, - -- -- - 1 28 0 49 0 ojColm. dos Temps. 

Isle of St. John the 

Evangelist, - - - 1 15 0 45 52 53 Nautical Ephemerides of 

Coimbra, 1807.* 

i Lat. s. 

|san-Luis dc Maraiiliao, 2 29 0 *44 2 0 Orient. Nav. Mean of 

several chronometrical 
observations. 

Idem, ----- 2 29 1) 44 0 o' D. Jose Patriceo. 

]eara, ----- 3 30 0 38 48 u Oriental Navigator. 

Idem, ----- 3 30 0 38 28 0 D. Jose Patriceo. 

|Cape Saint Koch, point 

Petetinga, - - - 30 35 43 0 Oriental Navigator. 

Mean of the whole. 

IRccif, port of Pernam-| 

biico, 8 4 0 35 7 o' Ephemeral of Coimbra. 

lOlinda de Pernambuco, 8 13 0 35 5 0 Idem. 

|San-Salvador de Balii, 

fort, 12 59 0 38 33 0 Oriental Navigator. 

Mean of many obsery v 
tions. 

]lape Frio, [22 54 0 42 8 0 Mendoza Rios, Astrono- 

mical tables. 


^ This work appears to contain a number of typographical errors, which in- 
rliicftd ns not to cite many places on its authority. 
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Names of Places. 


Cape Frio - - - 
Idem, 

Idem, 

Idem, « - - - 
Rio Janeiro, Castle, 
Idem, - - - - 


Lat. S. 


Long. W. 

from 

London. 


Sources and Authorities. 


|deg.iuiii. lec.'deg. luin. 

— - 41 6a 

4 i 36 


122 64 01 
l22 64 0 
23 2 0 


|23 0 301 
22 64 2 


301 
44 

|22 64 2 42 47 36| 


3t. Paul, >3 33 14 46 9 

idem, 23 33 14 46 13 

fdem, 23 33 10 46 39 

3ar dos Santos, - - |24 2 30: 46 2 

guape, - • - - - |24 42 0 47 6 

llananea, . - - . 26 4 30' 47 30 

’aranaiiga, - - - - 36 31 30 47 61 

luaratuba, - - « - |26 62 20| 48 8 

.file St. Catherine, foi% 

Santa Cruz, . - - |27 22 20| 47 60 

San Pedro, Port, - - 32 9 0| 61 66 


jape Santa Maria, - 34 37 30| 64 1 

Maldonado Bay, east- 
»crn point, - - - |34 67 SOl 64 47 

Monte-Video Castle, • 34 64 48! 66 10 

Buenos-Ayres, - - - 34 36 26| 68 23 

Idem, 31 36 40; 68 24 

Cape St. Antonio, N, 
point,"- - - - . 


0| Broughton, Hey wood, 
l«^ Kriisenstern. 

41 31 16|Coniiais. des Temps. 
Ephem. of Coimbra. 
ICaptain Hurd. 

Conn des Temps, 1817. 
Dorta Mem. of the Aca- 
demy of Lisbon. Astro- 
nomical obseryatioDs. 


42 7 

43 17 


Idem, S. point, - - 


36 20 30| 66 46 
36 62 20| 66 48 


0 Idem, idem. 

30 Olirera Barbosa, lb. 

10 Conn, des Temps. 

16 Adm. Campbell, 1807. 

0 Idem. 

0 Idem. 

0 Idem. 

0 Idem. 

26 LaPeyroi]se,KruseDstern. 

&c. Mean of the whole. 
0 Orient. Navig. Obs. Eng< 
lish and Spanish, com* 
pared. 

O.ldeui. 

Oildem. 

0|ldcm. 

Requisite Tables. 
30|Conn. des Temps. 

I) Spanish Chart of Rio 
Plata. 

45 Hurd. 


ISLES NEAR BRAZIL. LAT. N. 


San-Paulo, or Penedo of 
Saii-Pedro, - - - 
Idem, - - - - • 

Idem, 


0 65 0 29 15 oIr. \Tilliams. 

0 55 0 29 15 O.Oriental Navigator. 

Mean of the whole. 

0 56 0| 28 36 ojKphem. de Coimbra. 
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Table of the principal Geographical positions. 


Names of Places. 

Lat.S 

Long. W. 

iVo 111 
London. 

, ! 

Sources and Authorities. 

Fernanda Noronlia, the 

ik'g.min.scc. 

flvg. min. see. 


Pyramid, - - - - 

3 55 15 

23 35 5 -Orient. Navig. 

Uocca«, (the Pocks,] - 

3 52 £0 

33 31 Olldeiii. ^ 

Abrolhos, N. point, - 

17 40 0 

.39 50 olKpheiri. ofCoiinb.’** 

Idem, S. point, - - 

18 24 0 

40 0 OllrJein. 

Idem, E. point, - - 

18 11 0 

36 5 Ojltiein. 

iSaiita- Barbara, Islet, 

18 4 0 

39 35 O.ldtfin. 1 

Trinidad, S. K. point. 

20 31 45 

2U 19 () 

Flinders, lunar distances. 

Idem, 

20 31 45 

29 23 0 

Idem, ehronoiiieter. 

Idem, the centre, - - 

20 32 30 

£9 9 0 

Hors burgh, observations 
of ten Kiiglish vessels. 

Idem, 

20 31 0 

28 30 41 

La Peyrousc, lunar dis- 
tauccs.f 

Santa-Maria. d’Agosta, 

20 32 0 

29 39 52 

Kphem. of Coimbra.t 

Martin Vaz, - - - 

20 28 30 

2tS 50 15 

28 41^ 0 

Oriental Navigator, 
ill can value. 

Idem, 

20 23 0 

Horsbiirgh. 

Idem, ----- 

20 30 0 

28 9 44 

Conn, des Temps. 

Saxembourg, - - - 

30 45 0 

19 31 0 

Lliidciuaiin of Munnike- 
dam. 1670. 

Idem, (?) - - - - 1 

Columbus, (perhaps Sax- 

30 45 0 

17 0 0 

Galloway, Americau, 

1804.^ 

Long, pilot of Columbus, 

eiubourg,} - - - 

10 18 0 

. 1 

28 20 0 

1809.11 


\ 

* Want of room prohibits us from giving the various positions of thes? dan- 
gerous reefs. ^ 

t I’he Epiicmeridcs of Coimbra give the same result without indicating froln 
what authority. 

f It is not said in the KpbemerieJes, whether this isle, Santa Maria, makes 
part of the group of Trinidad, as the latitude seems to show, or that of Martin 
Vaz, whose name is not indicated. 

9 The existence of the isle of Saxcnibourg or Saxemburg has been doubted* 
The longitude indicated by 1/mdemann being very uncertain, a dilTerence of 
two degrees is no objection to our recognising tin: identity. It is only necessary, 
to verify *n detail the observation of Captain Galloway. Captain Flinders bad 
til vain sought for it from 28 degrees to 22, and even farther, but inclining his 
course to E. S. E. The same year, the American Captain Galloway was as- 
sured he saw it under the old latitude but much farther cast. 

II The pilot Long, sent from the Cape to Rin Plata observed an isle wliicti 
he believed to be Saxembourg, but which is 11 deg. 40 min. more westerly 
than the isle seen by Galloway. This isle was four marine leagues long, and 
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Loii». W, 

JVamesof PJaces. j Lat. S. from Sources and Authorities. 

IjoiHion. 


I<!i‘g.iiiiii.sec.| deg.mui.ifec. | 

MAGKLLAMO COUNTRIES 
OR TERRA DEL FUEGO,| 

PATAGONIA, &C. I 


Port Valdez, . . . 

Santa-Elena, . 
Malespina, 

Cape Blanco, • . . 
Port Desire, . • . 

i St. Julian, . . 

Santa Cruz, . . 

Rio Gallegos, . . • 
Cape Virgin, . . • 
Cape San-Esplriti], 
New Year’s Isle, . . 
'.ape Success, . . . 

yapo [lorn, .... 
files Diego, Ramirez, 


!42 30 0 


44 .32 
4A 11 
147 IG 
47 45 
49 8 
l.'iO 17 
.51 40 
.52 21 
.52 41 
iri4#8 
1.55^1 0 
1.55 ,58 .30 
56 27 30,' 


G3 40 15|iVlaIespina and other Spa- 
nish officers. ' 

6.5 29 30Jdcm. 


66 40 0 


65 59 15 

66 3 15 

67 43 1.5 

68 31 

69 5 


Idem. 


|ldcin. 
I Idem. 
Idem. 
l»5jldem. 
Oldem. 


63 7 2,5 Idem. 
68 25 15!!dcm. 
63 ,59 15|ldein. 
6,5 17 l5|ldcin. 
67 21 1.5:idrfrf. 
67 21 1.5;idein. 


AliKTiAND, OR- MAI.0U1N ! 

ISLES. \ : 

! i 

*ort Egmoiit, . . . 51 24 0 .59 52 15;Oricntal Navigator. 

»ort Sofedad, 51 ,32 30 ,58 7 15j|dem. 

sle of Georgia, N. 

Cape^ |54 4 4*^ .38 15 OjCook. 

andwicli-Land or South-' { 

.cm Thule, . . . |,59 34 0 27 45 Ojldem. 


o and a half hroad ; it was flat, but on the cast there was a peak about se- 
iily feet high. 

The route of Flinders did not pass rithcr the isle of Columbus nor that seen 
Galloway; if the observation of the last is not confirmed, the isle of Coluin- 
5 would be the true Saxemlnirg, noP.viihstanding the enormous diftcrenceof 
gitudci. Blit wo think that tlic two isles exist siitniltancously. 


BOOK 

xcm. 


=1MI OF VOJiUMB FIFTH. 










